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HURON MOUSE HAIR EMBROIDERY 
By F. G. SPECK 


"Y^HE use of moose, caribou, or reindeer hair in appliquée 
embroidery upon skin seems to have an extremely wide 
distribution in the north of both Asia and North America. 

As pointed out by Dr Boas, forms of this hair technique are found 

ranging from Siberia to the lower St Lawrence in Canada with 

remarkable continuity, among the Koryak,’ the Chukchee,* the 

Eskimo of Alaska,’ the Indians of the Mackenzie area,’ those of 

the Great Lakes, both Iroquois and Algonkians, and those of the 

Si Lawrence valley" and New England? No general or comparative 

studies in this form of art seem as yet to have been made; nothing 

'Jochelaon, Memoirs of the Anierican Mute of Nutural Hiriary (Jesup North 

Pacific Expedition), vol, vr, p. 681. 

1 Bogoras, ibid. vol. vtr, paši i. pp- 220-7, 

41. Also observed on Eekinto specimens from King fd. and Diomede Id. in the Museum 

of the Univ. of Pa, collected by Dr G. B. Gondon. 

"Voyager to the. Arctic (1897 1793) Markensle (Trallmakers Series), Vol. t, pp- 
calli, 235 (Cree and Chippewyan). 

‘Information furnished by Mra. C. Parker, Stace Museum, Albany, N.Y, Thi 
technique fx also found on specimens from the Great Lakes In the collection of Mr 
G. G. Heye., Univ, of Pa. Museum. | 

iObsereed by the writer amang the Montagnals about Lake St John, P. Q.: 
álso recorded by Mr A. B. Skinner among the eastern Cree. 

"Aillonghby, Dress of the New Engiamd Indians, Asmerizan A nthrepolagist, w, s. 
vol, 7, p. 902. quoting 5. G. Drake's Tragedier af the Шермат, p. tz. (Obeerved by 
tbe wzlter among е Репост, Passarmaqueddy. and. Malisit. 


AB. ANTE, 0.8, tt i 
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more than records of its occurrence in particular tribes having 
appeared, so far as I am aware.! 

During several visits in 1908 and 1909 to Indian Lorette, P. O., 
Canada, where the Huron Indians engage extensively in the many- 
facture of hair-embroidered articles, [ had the opportunity of making 
the studies which are now presented. The decorative technique 
which, it should be borne in mind, is strictly an embroidered and 
not a woven one, together with the patterns discussed here, while 
they may not be limited to the Huron, are nevertheless to be 
taken properly as a special study of Huron art. My studies were 
made from the purely objective standpoint, the only one which 
seems safe to follow at present until the art of the adjacent Algon- 
kians and Iroquois has been investigated. From the earliest times, 
according to the testimony öl the Indians themselves, the Huron 
produced decorative effects on their clothing, and various buckskin 
articles, by embroidering the surfaces in appliquée with differerit 
colored moose hairs. With the Huron hair embroidery has de- 
veloped to such an extent as to take the place of quill work and 
beadwork almost entirely, affording the characteristic means of 
artistic decoration, as porcupine quill work, painting, beadwork, 
and various kinds of blanket and basket weaving do elsewhere in 
America. While no historical records contain, as far as I know, 
any specific reference to the technique in this tribe, a number of 
ald specimens in museums? and in the possession of the Huron 
themselves indicate the antiquity and the native origin of both the 
technique and some of the designs. 

Before discussing the designs and their significance some objec- 
tive aspects of the art will be treated. The field of decoration has 
no very definite limits, the designs being placed upon buckskin 
surfaces wherever feasible. ‘The characteristic places for ornamen- 

1H. Ling Roth: Journala Ihe Royal Anih, Jng. of Gt Hrica ett vol. JN p. 5t 
(1994), illustrates and describes in an article entitled "Mocessina and “Their [ТИГ 
Work,” а. moccuin, pl. viii, fig. 9, amd a knife sheath, fig. 10, in which he has quite 
evidently mistaken the mome hale for the porcupine quill techniqoe. 

‘Specimens may be foond] Ir the collections of the Pesbedy Museam, Cambridge, 


Mask; American Muwum of Nara] History, N,V.) New Vork State Minseum, 
Alkany: NW, V.z and dn the Hey enllectlon, Muncum Univ. of Penra; Phila.. Pa, 
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tation, however, were and are, as follows: the bands on men's head- 
dresses. (when not eovered with silver work); the epaulets, some- 
times the cuffs, and collars of buckskin coats; the lower borders of 
shirts and the front facings: the flaps of both men’s and women's 
leggings; below the knee in à band-like strip and about the lower 
border of the legging; women's cuffs and collars; the lower border 
of the long loose woman's waist and skirr; and the moccasin vamp 
and lapel.. Belts, bandoliers, pouches, bags, ani knife-sheaths were 
also similarly decorated. The manufacture of many modern articles 
of embroidered buckskin fashioned after the old style, especially 
moccasins, for commercial purposes, is a regular mdustry among 
the Huron today. 

The materials employed are moose hairs, needle and thread, the 
latter, aceording to the opinions of the Indians, replacing awl and 





Fic. i= Bundle of moose halr. 


sinew. Quantities of moose hair are obtained by Indians who hunt 
every fall in the Laurentian mountains. ‘Caribou hair asa substi- 
tute for moose hair ie declared by the Huron to be useless on account 
of its shortness and fineness. The moose hairs, or more properly 
bristles. are about five inches long and come from the mane and 
cheeks of the animal, those from the rump being also available. 
They are then kept in bundles of several colors tied together (fig. 1), 
from which they are drawn when wanted. The Huron have for so 
long a time indulge in the use of aniline dyes for their moose hair 
thar | did not succeed in leurning any óf the native dyes, Numerous 
colors amd shades are used, though red, dark green, b'ue, and natural 
white, аге the commonest." 


m С. G Theodaüt (Le Grand. Veyage, lari, 1632, reprinved Paris, 1655, p. 91), 
a priest among the Hurons in 1624 whe wrote that the women male à kind ol pouch 
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The process of embroidering, which is a women's activity, is as 
follows. The operator starts her design by choosing from her 
bunch of bristles a small quantity having the desired shade, and 
transferring them to her mouth. From the mouth they are again 
transferred, 4 to 4 together, to the buckskin and stitched down with 
thread at intervals of about one-sixteenth of an inch. Usually 4 
bristles at a time are stitched down for the narrow line patterns, 
and 6 to 10 for the broader and more solid flower figures. When 
near the end of this strand of hairs the operator inserts another, 
trims off the ends of the old which have been left loose under the 
last stitch, and continues. The joinings are accordingly invisible 
while the design is stitched on, forming -for some distance a con- 
tinuous line. To end a line of embroidery it i$ either covered with 
a stitch, or doubled back on itself far enough to cover the end. 
Beginning at the bottom the artist builds up her design, choosing, 
as she proceeds, the particular figures in her repertoire. The needle 
is passed completely through the material with each stitch, a piece 
of paper often being held underneath and allowed to remain when 
the design is finished. 

In the diferent ways of applying the moose hairs, several 
techniques, producing varied decorative effects, are to be observed, 
In the characteristics of these devices there appears to be some 
significance in their widespread similarity, whether present in 
Koryak, Eskimo, or Indian embroidery: Some devices, as will be 
seen, are identical with those employed in the porcupine quill 
technique so widely practiced in America. Four of these devices 
for decorating flat surfaces have been observed among the Huron. 

I. The simplest technical form is that which may be called the 
simple lise, where the hairs are merely stitched down, without 
twisting or bending, upon the surface, as-in fig. 2, à. This device 
is found. practically the same all over the range of the hair em- 
or tobacco hag of akin on which they d[d veorb worthy ol admiration with porcupine 
quills colored red, black, white, and Lue. Quoted by Hz Ling Roth. Jura! of the 
Royal Amih, Peitius af Gi Britain #tc., vol 36, рр. 47-57 (1008). 

VA detuiled comparative study of the American porcupine. quill technique id belie 


тайт бу Мг ХУ, C. Orchard whnse munecript, though til unfinished, contains an 
account of some forty varirtres. 
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broidery. By crowding these lines close together, or by curling 
them in a spiral, solid areas may be covered with designs (pl. 11) 
which are often hard to distinguish from these done with porcupme 
quills. Animal and life forms are often treated in this way, 





Fi, 2—Kmhrohlilery techtigues. 


2. The sigzag technique, in which the line is started as for the 
preceding but bent at right angles to itself with each stitch, is most 
characteristic (fig. 2, 4). Here the thread of each stitch is con- 
cealed by the bent-over hairs. The device is very agreeable and 
simple, being used throughout the whole hair embroidery region as 
a border.’ | 

3. An overlapping appliquée connected with the preceding is 
prominent in the formation of the Hower designs. In this more 
hairs are, asa rule, used together to give more body to the figure. 
The main idea in this device is that the thread stitches are entirely 
out of sight, being concealed in the folds of the hairs, while the 
latter bulge somewhat between the stitches, preducing an effect 
very favorable for the representation of the flower petals or fir leaves 
in which the device is chiefly employed (fig. 2, с), 

4. The other Huron technique, which is also to be observed on 
Eskimo spécimens, may be rermed the bristle, because here the 





FA variation of the borüer sigzsg le common off à tumber of Esktmo rpecimem 
fran Aluvka, collected by Dr Gordon. in which the sane process re modified te produce 
i. rrr TOIT. 
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hairs are cut through between the stitches allowing the loose ends 
to stand erect forming a bed of bristles (fig 2, d). 

Of edging devices two are common. One (fig. 3, a), the plain 
edging, has a mass of hairs stitched directly along the edge of the 
buckskin entirely concealing it, the other, the zigzag édging, used 
also in covering seams, has the hairs sewed on in zigzags over the 
edge (fig. 3, 5). 





Еіс. 3. Edging techniques. 


Recently the Huron have taken to ornamenting bitch bark boxes 
with the moose hair designs, the same patterns and method of 
attachment being employed as on buckskin, The finish and work- 
manship of these articles is most ingenious. 

While dealing with the use of moose hair as a means of decora- 
tion, mention should perhaps be made of the bristle and metal 
danglers commonly employed as a fringe or edging for embroidered 
surfaces. Danglers or pendants of the same kind are to be found 
among the plains tribes. With the Huron there are two varieties. 
One consists of little clusters of moose hair, horse, or caribou bristles, 





Fic — ip o— Metal uml bristle fringe Fits. §: 


Metal and brisge danglers, 
white or red, with a cone of tin around the base (fig. 4), the series 
usually being arranged in a compact fringe, The other (fig. 5) is 
similar to the first in all respecta except that a few beads are 
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attached to make it longer, and the individual danglers are set 
farther apart. The danglers occur chielly on the epaulets of coats, 
as an elaborate substitute fora simple fringe, along the seams or 
on the flaps of men's leggings, and sometimes on flat surfaces of 
fancy articles of buckskin or undressed caribou skin, as in figure 5. 

Moose hair in its natural white color is also used by the modern 
Huron asa false embroidery decoration on finger rings and bracelets 
made of splint and horse hair. The foundation of the ring consists 
of a narrow splint around which either black or réd dyed horse 
hair is tightly wrapped. A few white moose hairs are inserted 
under the horse hair wrapping, going over and under it and exposing 
one or more stitches to bring out some fancy figure. The technique 
is identical with that common among the plains tribes,! who decorate 
the quilla of feathers in their headdresses with horse hair wrapping 
and turkey beard insertion, A similar ornamental device is common 
on the rims of bark baskets among the northwestern Canadian 
tribes and I have seen it on quilled Penobscot pipe stems. 

Destans.—We find here that, like many primitive people, the 
Huron have associated their decorative figures with familiar objects 
which they seem to resemble, and have accordingly given them a 
certain class of names. The important feature of these design 
names is that they are for the most part taken from the plant 
kingdom. ‘Thus we have among them, representations of balsam 
fir, barberry, flox, marguerite, clover, and parts of plants such as 
roots, trunks, stumps, crossed branches, vegetation which conceals 
the roots, buds, fruit, and the part that covers the base of the branch, 
all of which are more or less conventionally realistic. Besides these, 
two others, not plant names, the star and the cat's paw, occur. 
Figure 6 shows these elementary figures, some with slight variations 
in their forms. 

The larger designe are used independently but mare frequently 
are combined to make up a complete figure resembling a tree or 





The technique d found on specimens from the: Osage in tie Heye collection, 
Univ. of P*a., and the Winnebago and auk and Fox ii the American Museum of Natural 
History, N.¥., enllected by Mr A. B Skinner. 

164. Teit, The Shuswap, Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Lfemoirs of the Amprican 
M sséum of Natural Iriitary, №. М. wol. i, no. 2. pp. 49077, for discusión by Du Bons, 
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Viu, 6. — SMoowr hair embroidery figures: a; palsam fri b atar; c, d. cat'a paw; e, 
marguerite y fox: g. barberry h, wild chicory; 1, forget-me-not; ў, clover; k branch 
with fruit nr hid; i-o. dead ar leaffesá branches; £s bent bianchi 4, hroken brunch oi 
atump; r, crossed branches; £, roota ami vegetation uroiind bise ül bres. 
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plant. This complex pattern is decidedly à characteristic of the 
Hiiron moose hair decorations. The zigzag should perhaps be in- 
cluded in these patterns for it has a definite decorative function as 
a border although it lacks a realistic interpretation, The zigzag, 
it appears, is a particularly prominent decorative motive in all 
eastern Algonkian and Iroquois art. Of the flowers themselves 
however, the Huron claim the balsam fir, cat's paw, and star to be 
the oldest. Most of the others, it is thought, are later develop 
ments, but at any rate they have been employed commonly as 
decorative motives since early in the nineteenth century. Tt will 
be noticed in comparing the figures of the star, marguerite, and 
flox, that the difference is determined by the technique in the center, 
the star having a coil of the simple line, the marguerite having the 
bristle, and the fox the overlay- In the mind of the Indian artist 
the idea in these designs is purely realistic, the various elements 
going to make up the whole plant or tree, as it may be. But 
strangely, no violence, according to the native eve, is done to the 
realism by combining such things as a balsam йг trunk and branches 
with a/cat's paw (pl. 1, fig. 4). The main idea is said to be to 
produce variety and a pleasing effect with the few patterns at hand. 
In regard to the use of different colors there seems to be no regular 
attempt to reproduce the flowers in their natural hues, with the 
exception of the clover and forget-me-not. In fact, as will be seen, 
most of the figures appear in unnatural colors, the balsam fir, for 
instance, being blue, red, or white as often as green. Not infre- 
quently one figure contains two different colors. The only con- 
ventional use of colors, av far as I could observe, seems to be the 
employment of green for branches and roots. 

A more detailed description of a few actual designs taken Irom 
specimens. will serve better to explain the use and significance of 
the designs. The figures and their interpretations have been given: 
separately in figure 6. Very characteristic figures are to be found 
on the vamps of moccasins, The oval forward part of the vamp ts 
always decorated with two or three parallel curves, comprising 
mixed simple lines and zigzags- The colors employed are usually 
blue and white, the whole being considered as a Huron tribal mark 
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öf identity (pl. 1, figs. 1,2, 3, 4)-. In the enclosed space appears a 
flower design which is often varied to suit individual fancy. Fig. 
3, pl. 1, is an old and typical moccasin pattern, representing the 
balsam fir, with three green branches alternating with two leafless 
ones, all having their stems and roots hidden in vegetation. Mocca- 
sin 4, pl. 1, is similar to the preceding in all except the cat's paw at 
the top. Fig. 1, pl. 1, with balsam fir, is also of the same general 
type varying the leafless branches with dead ones and having the 
addition of a short branch 
stump near the top of the 
figure on the left. The 
significance of an enclo- 
sure or a fence is some 
times assigned to the zig- 
тай, as here, for example, 
where it is made to sur- 
round a complete tree. 
The roots and branches 
in this one are curved. 
In fig: 2, pl. 1, we háve a 
similar design except that 
fox replaces the balzam 
fr. Moccasin pattems 
do mot vary much from 
the types shown, the chief 
variations being in cat's 
paw,star, Marguerite, and 
Fi. 2. — Denig ftom a pouch. balsam fir center desigris: 

The meoteasin patterns 

are the pride of these Indians and display the best qualities of their 
агі. Figure 7, from a leather pouch, may be taken asa typical 
example of the more elaborate complete figure, The design repre 
sents a balsam fir tree with à star above it. Beginning at the top 
beneath the star we have dead twisted branches. verdant branches, 
two sets of leafless branches, and the last two repeated with a pair 
of broken branches betwien them, until the bottom is reached 
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where budding branches appear emerging from the two short spurs 
at the hase representing the vegetation aro und the roots. The long 
straight line running (rom the bottom through to the star 1s à root. 
The three pairs of spurs along this line represent the nodes where 
the branches join the trunk. In this design the colors are used 
irrespective of their real values, the branches and roor being green, 
the balsam fire, red. blue, and white, the star blue and white, and 
‘the nodes red. Figure 8 shows another typi cal design, from à piece 
of embroidered canbou skin. Lt repre- f 
sents uniformly a balsam fir tree with 
verdant and dead branches alternating, 
in red, blue, and white, with red nodes 
where thë branches join, with budding 
branches at the bottom anid green Vege 
tation at the roots similar to the preced- 
ing figure. A common design on small g) 
caribou skin bags for tobacco consists of “= 
a tree figure with balsam fir branches S 
alternating with dead branches of type 
n, figure 6, surmounted on the top with 
the cat's paw, étar, marguerite, flox, or | p 
wild chicory. Small scissors-hüldera of. Fe t — Trpia шамы 
ҥн. 

caribou: skin, for the tourist trade, are | 

embroidered commonly with disconnected figures of barberry, fox, 
and crossed branches. These Indians also make buckskin hunting 
coats with fringed epaulets over the seam of each shoulder upon 
which the women embroider very attractive designs. Above the 
fringe, oftentimes of metal danglers with tilts of moose or caribou 
bristles (figs. 4,5), there usually appears 8 zigzag enclosure, following 
the outline of the epaulet, within which is a tree design surrounded 
by disconnected figures. Here the balsam fr, cat's paw, clover, 
and flox seem to be the most used, the whole diversified with various 
forme of dead or leafless branches: Upon the collar and cuffs of 
these coats the same designs with zigzag border have been noticed. 
Wall pockets of caribou leg, with the hair and hoof on, for the 
reception of pipes are commonly manufactured by the Huron and 
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their neighbors, The facings of the pockets are usually bordered 
with the zigzag which encloses designs and figures similar to those 
placed on the epaulets of coats, Long narrow surfaces, such as 
belts, bandoliers, moceasin lapels, coat fronts, or legging flaps, the 
latter from hearsay, are ordinarily decorated with long sinuous lines 
irom- which at intervals balsam fir spraysor various flowers branch 
ой. In all such areas of decoration the zigzag takes a very promi- 
went place as:a border. A hunting knife case of caribou leg was 
observed, its buckskin lapel decorated with a series of green balsam 
hrhgures, A headdress band had at intervals separate figures repre- 
senting pink margucrites, and green balsam fra, the Jatter quite long, 
the whole band being bordered above and below with a zigzag. 
Balsam fir patterns like this in which there were fifty spurs on each 
side are known to have been made. An old pair of child's moccasina 
in the Heye collection has a broad flap or lapel decorated with cat's 
paw figures and branch stumps at intervals; joined together bv a 
waving line or stem. On the vamp the cat's paw forms the central 
figure with barberries at each side. Outline figures of bow and 
arrows, tomahawk, and cross are sometimes used as decorations, 
though these are undoubtedly of quite modern adaption. 

In the collection of Mr George G. Heye there is a Huron 
costume consisting of a sleeved coat, skull cap with tuft of feathers 
at the top, and leggings, a remarkable example of the moose hair 
technique (see pli). The entire costume is made of the skin of the 
harbor seal with the hair side out. On the cap are à series of red 
cloth diamond cut-outs sewed on’ the skin. These are decorated 
with the characteristic Huron zigzags and cat's paw figures. The 
coat is ornamented on the collar, front facings, cuffs, and lower 
border all around with hair-embroideres| designs on the red cloth 
foundation. All of these are likewise thoroughly characteristic both 
in technique and. outline. They include the ever-present zigzag, 
cat's paw, balsam fir, star; fox, daisy, stumps, and roots in various 
groupings as will be seen from the illustration. A series ol orna: 
mental triangular cut-outs about the lower border of the coat is 
very suggestive af the similarly decorated Montugnais and Naskapi 
where oftentimes, indeed, even similar painted flower figures appear. 
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The Huron coat, however, which must have belonged to «ome chief, 
is rather exuberantly ornamented with animal figures, horse heads, 
human heads, and birds on the back, sides, and sleeves. 1 жав 
told by the Huron that such figures were quite commonly used, 
although they can hardly beas typical as the simpler flower figures, 
One of the animal figures, ¢vidently a beaver, the emblem of the 
Huron,! shows very well the solidly embroidered areas (pl. mu), The 
leggings are similarly decorated down the outside, the designs here 
being cat's paws, balsam fir, flox, stumps, and roots, beatdes animals, 
crescents, and ellipses. On the whole this costume is the oldest, 
and in many respects the most typical specimen showing the moose 
hair technique, that has so far come under observation. 


It appears, in conclusion, that the moose har appliquée em- 
broiderv of this tribe forms an integral part of a widespread northern 
technique, similar in many respects to quill work, As to the flower 
designs, about the origin of which at present very little im general 
is known, it seems that with the Huron at least three are native. 
From this it may be expected that, upon investigation, certain 
elements at least of the flower patterns in the art of other northern 
and eastern tribes may likewise be found to be native? As regards 
the relationship between the moose hair technique and the realiatic 
names, T think the latter are purely secondary in origin, the design 
having acquired names from their resemblance, in the tative eve, 
to certain familiar objects. To judge by the appearance of these 
non-geometrical designs, plant and Hower likenesses would be most 
naturally suggested. The occurrence of the evergreen balsam fir 
as the chief name and figure corresponds to what is found among 

! Cf, also J. A- Maurault, Hisce des Abeualis (Sorel, 1866), p. 127. 

'Evidences of. tlie eurly use ol Üowers, a dacorütive motivesamong the New Eng- 
land tndians ave to be found 4 some ol. the colonial accounts; ef. Willoughby " Textile 
Faria of the New England Indiana." Anwr, Anh. vol. 7, p. 88, quoting (cookin; 
also “Dress ant Ornaments of the New England Indiam." ibld., pp. 502, 5aB. Alen 
as an example of apparently indigenous tower designs among the central Algoniinn. 
mention might be made ol the conventional but quisi-reulistie trailing arbutus figure 
in Ls quill decorations on hirch hark boxes of the Michigan Potnwaromi. With these 
people. the arbutus ia known p the tribal lower," mocariling to the late chief Simon. 
Pokagon. Cf, “Ogimawhwr mitigwaki™ Queen of the Woody, & Pokagen, p. 189-0 
(Hartlond, Mich... 190). 
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Indians.of other regions, where tlie pine, for instance, occurs as a 
motive both in California and on the Plains. From an early be- 
ginning with only three or four plant names the Huron appear to 
have developed their art ly inventing certain new flower figures 
and modifying some of the old conventional ones and giving them 
new plant names, So, it is claimed, representations of exotic plants: 
such as forget-me-not, flox, and others, have crept in as motives 
in modern times making the technique less prominent than the- 
attempt at realism so far as the decorative idea in the mind of 
the native artist is concerned. 

‘Asan early result of investigations now being carried on among 
the northeastern Algonkian tribes; | find incidentally that the first 
three figureaofl the Huron set, hg. 6 (a, balsam fir; 6, star; e, cat's paw) 
also occur in the incised designs of the St Francis Abenaki, Penob- 
scat, Malisit, and Micmac. Furthermore the figure known as bal- 
sam jie by the Huron goes under the name of free among the Penob- 
scot where it is exceedingly common in their exquisite decorative 
wood carving. Identical figures are to be seen on the skirts of 
painted buckskin coats from the Naskapi Indians of the Labrador 
interior, and another figure identical with the Huron barberry 
occurs on another Naskapi coat in the American Museum of Natural 
History, N. Y. Itis evident that these figures had a wide distribu- 
tion among the northeastern Algonkians with whom they were 
shared by the Huron, if not altogether borrowed by them. 

Uxivügsrttv OW PiNesv*ivaMQA Мики, | 

PHILADELPHIA, Ta, 





‘Ch Turner. “Ethnology of а Пън ране" ttà Ananal Report Bur, 
Amr, Ethonlogy, p. 28s, fig. B8. 

TE have recently aee two epecimeus of the mode: hair embroidery weeny the 
Penobscot, the frures anid teehinique ol swlilich. are ddentical with those of the Huron, 
Momm, both Mr Moechling and mysli have independently encountered the seme 
tectmlque ami designs among the Malisit-of St Johan River, 


SOME ASPECTS OF NOOTKA LANGUAGE AND CULTURE! 
By EDWARD SAPIR 


IS TRODUCTION 
HE two brief sketches that follow are based on linguistic and 
ethnological material collected during September to Decem- 
ber of 1910 among two tribes of the Northern Nootka of 
Barkley Sound and Alberni Canal, the Ts/icyd“ata” and Hopd- 
iclas atn" * now living at the head of Alberni Canal and on the banks 
of Somass River, in the neighborhood of the present town of Alberni. 
During the time spent among the Nootka Indians a few points were 
studied with relative fulness, though at best only a beginning was 
made even for these, while many other points of great importance 
were only touched upon. In the present paper two matters of 
considerable interest in regard to the linguistic and cultural athli- 
tions of the Nootka and Kwakiutl are somewhat hurriedly discussed. 
The full presentation of the facts involved is reserved. for. future 
publications. ft should be added that the wolf ritual was witnessed 
by the writer. 
i. Tae Liseuistic Rewatwxsar oF Kwaniuth AND NOOTKA 

The Wakashan linguistic stock is divided into two main branches, 
the Kwakiurl and the Nootka or Aht; the former embraces Kwaki- 
utl proper, Xaisla, and Hé'ltsa'q", the latter Northern Nootka (from 
about Cape Beale north to Cape Cook on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island} and Southern Nootka or Nitinat fwuthof Cape Beale 
to Cape Flattery). By careful comparison of the two Wakashan 
branches one can in part reconstruct a Wakashan “Drsprache,” 
but the actual differences between Kwakiutl and Nootka are in 
fact very great; they differ perhaps as much as Slavic and Latin. 

! Published by permission of the Geolngical Survey al Canada. 
tHoas and Swanton's phonetic system {з Шет with arme modificationa (oar the 
vowel, ds. and sare aort ani opan tius corresponding to then $ d amd 5; f e. 
und g, mre «hort unit clase, ard correspond to-tbeir f, und e; $ Ё, апи d nre kmg aml 
open, 8 bein equivalent ta Boas' d. Superior vowitls ded with H depnete vocalie timbre. 
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As regards phonetics, Kwakiutl and Nootka, while both showing 
characteristic Northwest Coast features, differ rather considerably. 
The sonant ог intermediate stop series of Kwakiut! is absent in 
Nootka; Kwakiutl pand b for instance being replaced by Nootka p. 
Besides the s-eeries, which Kwakiutl and Nootka possess in common, 
Nootka has a ¢-series, which is doubtless derived from the Kwakiutl 
and Wakashan &-series, which in turn Nootka lacks; thus Kwakiutl 
e’ and & are cognate with Nootka te, ВУ with il, and x with c. 
There is no | in Nootka, n corresponding te both Kwakiutl / and a. 
The velars af and x. while somewhat infrequently found in Nootka, 
ue not the regular Nootka representatives of Kwakiutl g! and x; g/ 
has developed into a peculiarly harsh and choky glottal stop, which 
[ write *, x into. a strangulated-sounding & which [ write im, these 
two Consonants respectively resembling Arabic ‘ain ancl ha; ordi- 
nary and fi are also frequently found in Nootka. As regards 
phonetic processes, Kwakiutl and Nootka agree in allowing по 
initial consonant clusters in words; inital Kwakiutl and Nootka 
*m, *n, 5o, y, and. Kwakiutl "| are undoubtedly related. to ordinary 
Kwakiutl and Mootka m, 5, tv, y, and Kwakiutl | as are Kwakiutl 
and Nooika: ġ/, 07, Д, Lh N, gh Kwakiutl &/, and Nootka fc! to 
non-fortis Kwakiutl and Nootka p, /, Ё, 1, £s, q, Kwakiutl Е, ап 
Nootka fc. In both Kwakiutl and Nootka certain derivative suf- 
fixes "harnden" the final consonant of the stem; thus P. q, and /, 
become Kwakiutl p’, q! and I, Nootka pf, §, and €y The 
"softening" of Kwakiutl seems to be represented in Nootka by but 
a few stray phonetic processes, Syllabically final glottal stops and 
glottally affected consonants—sauch as -V and -B/—which are 
common in. Kwakiutl, are enrirely absent in Nootka: Medial and 
final consonant clusters are not as Ereely allowed in Nootka as in 
Kwakiutl, £ often serving in Nootka to lighten them (cf, Nootka 
„Ет, "oond thing," with Kwakiut -prm "mask". All final 
vowels and stepped consonants in Nootka are арои Peculiar 
to Kwakiutl is the change of &-stops to spirants (x, x", x') before 
consonants, whereas in Nootka they remain: in this point Nootka 
seems more archaic than Kwakiutl. 

In general morphology Kwakiut! and Nootka are quite similar, 
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despite numerous differences of detail. In both the stem is, as far 
as its meaning allows; indifferently verbal or nominal and one or 
more suffixes are required to give rise to definitely verbal or nominal 
complexes; in Nootka a suffixed -'? is.often used to substantivize 
a verb form. Both Kwakiutl and Nootka are absolutely devoid 
of prefixes, most of. the elaborate grammatical mechanism being 
carried on by means of suffixes, to a lesser exent by means of initial 
reduplication, and, in Nootka, consonantal changes, The sufhxes 
of Nootka and Kwakiutl express similar ideas and are used m more 
or less parallel fashion, though the number of sutitxes that are 
etymologically related form but a small percentage of those found 
in either: so far about ninety Nootka suffixes have been discovered 
that are entirely or in part cognate to Kwakiutl sufixes. Examples 
of local suffixes shared by Kwakiutl and Nootka are: Kwakiutl 
459 "in the middle," Nootka -"win', Kwakiutl -ng “in the 
corner," Nootka -mikw-; Kwakiutl -afis "down river,” Nootka 
salis: Kwakiutl -a "in, Nootka -i5/o'; Kwakiutl -k-& "top af 
a box," Nootka -tei "full"; Kwakiutl -/a* on the rocks,” Nootka 
„Габа“: Камаш «es ^on the beach," Nootka -i5; Kwakiutl 27 "1n the 
house" Nootka -A Kwakiutl -rs "in a canoe," Mootka -gs, "ans. 
A few examples of. body-part suffixes are: Kwakiutl -fos “cheek,” 
Nootka аз; Kwakiutl -xg "neck," Nootka 15-Haul "chest"; Kwa- 
kintl -ap! “neck,” Nootka -dp/a! "back." Important temporal 
elements held in common are: Kwakiutl -z future," Nootka-*dg-L, 
Jit; Kwakiutl -x*id "inceptive," Nootka -c-£. There are some 
striking agreements in verbifying derivative sufixes, äs: Kwakiutl 
terest “to desire," Nootka -/ig" "to try to get," -shin “to have 
as goal; Kwakiut| -/a "to go in order to," Nootka Jas; Kwakiutl 
„Ьа "to make a noise," Nootka ten (= Wakashan *-g!gla); 
Kwakiutl -za'f "beginning of a noise,” Nootka “at. (= Wakashan 
*.gla?); Kwakiutl -g'zs “to eat," Nootka -/is; Kwakiutl -eng "to 
have," Nootka -mak'. Examples of nominal suffixes are: Kwakiutl 
-аапд rope," Nootka anut “Tong”: Kwakiutl -gas "woman, 
Nootka Jagi; Kwakiutl -asdë “meat,” Nootka ci^ "dried meat"; 
Kwakiutl -mis "useless" Nootka -mi» "mass"; Kwakitl -p/2-4 


iidenotes & “atrengthening” of ue preceding corssrtant, 
AM, ABTS, &TT—2 
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"stick, tree," Nootka -p/i/ “long board-like object," -g- “tree’’; 
Ewakiuti +(xj'enx “year, season,’ Nootka  -g"iem" "year," 
^itcH" "season." On the whole it seems that Nootka has a rather 
larger number of derivative suffixes than Kwakiutl, many quite 
special ideas being expressed by means of sulfixes where there seem 
to he no Kwakiutl equivalents. A few examples are -a/ " blanket ''; 
mil" "son"; -as "daughter": tite! “to dream ol": -il "to ask 
for as a gift ina girl's puberty ceremony"; Walo’ “to give a put- 
latch for; -vueg" "to sing a song"; -/rz "to begin to sing a song "'; 
lin? " to give a feast o[": -Há* "to buy." 

Both Kwakiutl and Nootka: make use of two kinds of reduplica- 
tion, one in which the first consonant, first vowel, and second 
cansonant of the stem are repeated, and one in which onlv the first 
consonant and vowel are repeated; the former type is employed 
in farming iteratives, the second in forming plurals or distributives 
and with certain suffixes (such as Kwakiutl -/a; Mootka -Jas "to 
endeavor, to go in order to": Kwakiutl “yala “to go to Inok for": 
Nootka -/i#" "to try to get"; Nootka -Mok" "to look like"). 
In Noutka the repeated vowel is in all cases the same as that of 
the stem, in Kwakiutl the second type of reduplication has a 
dehnite vocalism (2 in some cases, d in others) in the reduplicating 
syllable. — in Kwakiutl verb stems ending in vowels insert & after 
the first, & alter the second syllable of the iterative, while Nootka 
iteratives of like form insert 1 and y; Nootka si- ‘to crawl" forms 
iterative sa Lule, -t¢ bemg probably identical with Kwakiutl -&, 
One other striking resemblance of detail between Kwakiutl and 
Nootka may be noted: both Kwakiutl diminutives in -am and 
Nootka nouns in. -cin' "toy" require- reduplicatión of the stem. 

In regard to pronominal development there is considerable 
diticrence between Kwakiutl and Nootka. While thore is, practically 
speaking, but one series of personal pronominal suffixes in Kwakiutl, 
there are three in Nootka (represented, for score person singular, 
by "13, ER. and 50k’). of which the second: amd third are etvmo- 
logically related: the first Nootka series is used in indicative forms. 
of verbs, the second in subordinate clauses, interrogatives, and 
possessive forme of nouns, while the third seems to be confined to 
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certain modal forms. Kwakiutl. has distinct forms for first person 
plural inclusive and exclusive, while Nootka has only one form for 
both. Pronominal objects are, to at lease a considerable extent, 
incorporated in Kwakiutl, in Nootka, however, only in the case 
of the frst person (second series) of the imperative. A great degree 
of complexity in pronominal forme is brought about in Kwakiutl 
by the combination of the pronominal affixes with syntactic (sub- 
jective, objective, and instrumental) and demonstrative elements. 
Nootka has none of this syntactic and demonstrative complexity of 
the pronoun, but a series of forms ts found built up of the second 
pronominal series and an element -/¢ implying that the statement 
is not made on the authority of the speaker. 

Almost all Nootka- and Kwakiutl words are noum or: verb forms, 
there being almost no particles properly speaking. Such apparent 
Nootka conjunctive and case particles as *dndz “because,” фур 
"when, if," and ‘ttt! “te” are morphologically verb forms built 
up of a stem 'à- "a certain one, tlimg" ani derivative verbifying 
suffixes. There is, however, in Nootka a syntactically important 
conjunctive element *asi' "that" to which may be appended 
pronominal affixes of the second series and which may perhaps be 
considered a particle in the proper sense of the word. The “empty 
stem,” Nootka tõ, is cognate with Kwakiutl ë- "something" which; 
however, is used primarily in moun forms. Other Wakashan 
“empty stems" are: Nootka wps- 'am-, Kwakiutl Gbs-, used chiefly 
in forming nouns of body-parts that occur in pairs, and Nootka 
hi, hi- "to be at," Kwakiutl A8 "that": peculiar to Nootka is 
hin, Ait- (before "hardening" suffixes) "to bear do (as indicated 
by derivative suffix)." 

In regard to vocabulary Kwakiutl and Nootka differ greatly. 
Considering the very striking morphological agreements between 
them it is somewhat disappointing to find comparatively few stems 
held in common. Tt is highly Important, however, to nove that 
many of these are rather colorless in content and thus hardly to be 
suspected of having been borrowed in post-Wakashan times. Such 
are Kwakiutl *nd-, Nootka "nds “daylight; Kwakiutl g’di-, Nootka. 
(ейн о be first"; Kwakiutl ax- "to do, be," Nootka ton- "to be"; 
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Kwakiutl wé-, Nootka wi-, nh "not"; IKwakiutl. e Noatka ge' "a 
long time" | Kwakiudi Enem- Nootka upe “one”; Kwakiutl gwt- 
"thus," Nootka qui- "to beor do thus"; Kwakiutl só-, Nootka s- 
"vou"; Kwakiutl 2 /-, Nootka e- "above." Thus Dr Baas’ | 
announcement in 1890 of the close relationship between Kwakiutl 
and Nootka has been canfirmed in every way by new evidence. 





п. Tar Nootka Wor RITUAL 

The Nootka of Barkley Sound have two important public 
гїїшаЇв, а dectoring ceremony known as ts/d" ye’ or А угас атй 
a wolf ritual held in winter known as Lókwd'na'. The former cere- 
mony is not known to the more northern Nootka tribes and seems 
to have been borrowed from the Coast Salish of eastern Vancouver 
Island; the latter has been. profoundly influenced by the winter 
ceremonial of the Kwakiutl: the Nootka names seem to be derived 
from Kwakiutl 5/Zga or i/éis'aga “winter ceremonial" and 
LY gwala "wolf dance," A long origin legend of the Lükwa ^na! was 
secured which localizes that ceremony in the country of the. Fut- 
&ü" Fai (Ucluelet), one of the tribes of Barkley Sound: it tells of a 
young man who went among the wolves in order to obtain from their 
chief the magic war-club with which to deal death to his enemies 
and who, having witnessed the r5Eud'naà' among the wolves, intro- 
duced it into his tribe on kis return. A wolf ritual is always given 
in connection. with some sort of porlatch; and those invited tà the 
latter are not &upposed to know. that a. Lakwü'na* is about to oie 
plaice. The man who runs and pays all the expenses of ће гойо ‘а 
is generally the father or other close relative of one of those to be 
initiated into the teneti of the wolf ritual, though others not related 
to him are, as a rule, aleo to be initiated, The wolf ritual may be 
briefly deseribed sa dramatic performance representing the capture 
of the novices by the wolves, their recapture from the wolves, the 
exorcism of wolf spirits that they bring back with them, and the 
performances of dances that the novices are supposed to have been 
taught by the wolves. ‘The exact details of the course of the ritual 


differ according to the tribe and family traditions of the Lokwdl' nap 
or giver of the Lokid'na 
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At some point in the potlatching and feasting of the first evening 
the lights are suddenly put out and four wolves. are dimly scern 
scampering about and whistling furiously. The particular color or 
decoration of these wolves depends on the tepa'ti or inherited 
privilege of the Lekwd'nap’. At the same time there is a terrible 
uproar on the part of the people, who simulate fear, and all the 
singing of gift songs and other forms of merriment cease, From 
now on all pretend to be in constant fear of the wolves, and those 
not yet initiated or not to be initiated at that Like na! ave told 
that genuine wolves have invaded the village. When. light. is 
restored, the wolves have disappeared and with them certain of the 
novices. After a while the four wolves again appear and, when 
order is again restored, the rest of the novices are [оша to huve dis- 
appeared. Pretended efforts are made to find these, curses are 
hurled against the wolves, and a trap is set to capture them; the 
ight to give this trap is 4 opal? of a particular family. During 
the night and at various times during rh e three days following wolves 
are heard to how! and whistle and, from time to time, are seen along 
the edge of the woods at some distance [rom the village. The 
number of wolves used in the ritual for this purpose differs again 
according te the dopa’ of the Lakwa nap’, some familles claiming the 
right to use fifty or even sixty wolves. Only a ertain number of 
men in the tribe have the inherited right to " play wolf," though, 
аз їп the case of practically all inherited privileges, the: actual 
performance of the fopü'th may be deputed, with payment for 
vicarious service, to athers not so entitled, Each line of descent 
that transmits the privilege of playing wolf is characterized by its 
special topá'ti* of. wolf. decoration in black and white atv has its 
secret. medicines for painting the face black and for warding: Өй 
evil consequences of the curses of the people. The manner in 
which the wolves move about, the onler in which they come out 
of the woods, the direction in. which they turn, amd the number of 
times they appear are all rigidly determined: the howls of the wolves 
also are conventional in character and are not intended. accurately 
to reproduce real wolf howls. Three distiner types of whistle are 
employed by the wolves, the sounds made by which may be respec- 
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tively described as resembling a squeak, a quacking noise, and the 
sound of a bugle; they are all constructed of two pieces of slightly 
hollowed out wood which tightly fit together and are wrapped with 
wild-cherry bark. Four of the wolves are messengers, each bearing 
his special name, and scamper about somewhat apart from and 
more hurriedly than the rest; one of the wolves is abnormally large 
and is supposed to be the pack-wolf; a sixth is lame and howls 
hihé tor long stretches of time, the assumption of this last role being 
the topá'ti' of à particular family. | 

During the four days that the novices are absent they are 
supposed to be the captives of the wolves; in reality they are, or 
rather were, kept at a house in the woods which is tabooed to the 
uninitiated. The wolves, when пот “оп duty," dress as ordinarily 
and return to the village to mingle with the rest, by whom they are 
not supposed to be recognized as the impersonators of the wolves: 
At certain times the chief of the tribe exercises his jealously guarded 
topiti of singing a special 15/3 4a' song intended to call out the wolves 
and have them bring the novices to view; t$/f'go' songs are a class 
of songs of solemn chant-like character accompanied, during the 
гой па", Бу rapid rattling, at other times by rapid drumming. 
After the singing of this song the wolves appear and also the novices 
are seen to come out in a prescribed order at the edge of the woods; 
they wear hemlock branch ornaments and wave hemlock boughs ia 
their hands; Whenever the wolves are heard howling or are seen, 
many of the people sing Is'f'qa' songs referring. to the Lokwü'ina'; 
these differ for different lines of descent, and, as each person rattles 
and sings his own 5/190 regardless of all others, the resulting din 
can le easily: imagined, 

On the afternoon of the thiril day of the ritual some men set off 
in canoes across the river with the ostensible purpose ol seizing the 
novices (rom the wolves, This ceremony is known as "midtskwite! с 
"to go in order to get the remains (£. &., torn clothing) of what has 
been bitten (and carried off in the mouths of the wolves, 1. e, of the 
novies)" “The novices themselves are known ан здай " those 
who have been bitten (and carried Of in the mouths of the wolves) ,"" 
the Nootka metaphor of the "biting and carrying ofi by the wolves" 
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of the novices corresponding to the Kwakiutl one of their “dis- 
appearance." The canoemen return baffled; they have skirmished 
with the wolves at the edge of the water but have found it impossible 
to wrest their captives from them. On the afternoon of the fourth 
day takes place a cereniony known as 'mákuatr 4g “to try to get 
what is held in the mouths (of the wolves)" — It is a fairly elaborate 
out-of-doors performance, consisting of frequent singing of s/f ga’ 
songs, of the appearance at various times of the wolves and novices, 
of the "acting crazy" (qege'cap'qa') of various groups of men and 
women, and of the steady approach of the row of people towards 
the wolves while singing a ritualistic song intended to please the 
latter, Several times men are sent out to lic in wait for the wolves and 
ta shoot at them at their approach (rez), attempts are also made 
to trap the wolves (¢i"miz), butall to no effect, Finally, as many 
men are deputed with ropes as there are novices; they advance 
towards the wolves and, on the last appearance of the novices, they 
lasso these and succeed in fighting off the wolves, The lassoing 
of the novices, it should be added. isap t. All now return with 
the novices, who are led by the ropes and who are continually 
whistling with whistles concealed in their mouths, to the house. 
that have entered the bodies of the novices. These spirits are 
known as Héfwa'—cognate with or borrowed from Kwakiutl 
xufla.—and are represented by pieces af quartz or, nowadays 
glass. The novices are taken to the back of the house, still whist- 
ling; they are now called gandswi? "dead in the house.” The greater 
part of the evening is taken up by a peculiar ¢s/i'ga’ ceremony. A 
certàin number of men and women, who have inherited this ATN 
arise and sing simultaneously each his or her own miga song, 
accompanying themselves with rattles; at the same time another 
män, who is abo exercising a [opá't', drums loudly and rapidly: 
this singing, rattling, and drumming, Across the terrific din of which 
may beconstantly heard the clamorotis whistling of the novices, lasts 
several hours, The purpose of the ceremony seems to he to appease 
the walf-inspired novices. 

Before noon of the following day two important ceremonies are 
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performed. The first of these is the tc'íg" was'ap* "driving of 
ghosts (i. e., wolf spirits) our of the house” and is practically a form 
ül exorcism. [t is the móst sacred part, at any rate the part most 
strictly tabooed to the uninitiated, of the whole wolf ritual and after 
its completion the wolves as such cease to play а part. Two men, 
whose ѓорат" the office is, blacken the faces of all the people, who 
ait in the rear and at the sides of the house and who have been 
provide! with heating sticks. Two other men, who do so in virtue 
of their fopa' ts’, have themselves dressed upin bear skins and erect 
headdresses of branches and hold ratties in their hands. The actual 
exorcism consists in the singing of ritualistic songs amd utrering of 
certain. noises and wells, in accompaniment to which the people 
beat time in various rhythms, while the exorcists perform four 
peculiar counter-clockwise dances, at the same time accompanying. 
themselves with rattling. Аза result of this exorcism the s£i*na' 
of the novices leave their bodies and fy into the handsof the exorrists; 
at the same time the whistling of the novices ceases entirely. АП, 
except the novices, who are still in the rear of the house, now proceed 
to the waters edge. The exorcists alternately dip their clasped 
hands down. to the water and raise them above their heads. the 
Héna’ jutting out in the form of quartz or glass: At the fourth 
raising of the hands the gio arc supposed to return to their 
original owners, the wolves, who at that identical movement howl a 
single time. The novices are thus exorcised, but their blood has 
been contaminated by the presence of the Héi'na'; hence-a purifica- 
tion ceremony known as b wirü' "sucking" is pw performed, the 
term "sucking (out the bad blood)" being merely à metaphor, 
Certain: meri, quite or nearly naked, proceed to bathe in the winter- 
cold water of the river; rhey have blood streaming down from their 
mouths and each is held by means of a rape by another man who 
follows the former wherever he goes. The bathers stay jn the 
water as long as they can endure the cold; then they are carrjed 
back by ethers into the house, being stipposed to have become frazen 
stiff; they are revived by the utterance of formulaic yells, 

Un tie evening of this day and of the three days following the 
novices, assisted: by others, dance a series of dantes known as 
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“oct nak’ “pretending to be somebody.” Each novice hüs a par- 
ticular dance assigned to him or her, the assignment depending 
to some extent on the Jopü't! of his or her family; there are not 
more of these dances performed than there are novices, though the 
total number of *oci"na&' dances known is very large, perhaps more 
than seventy-five. As each line of descent has the right to perform 
a large number of such dances and as the great majority of the dances 
seem to inhere in many lines of descent, the fopa’h" clement in these 
dances does not-impress one as being very clearly marked, though 
undoubtedly present, The assistants of the novice are always of 
the same sex as the latter; if the novice isa child unable to perform 
the dance, it may be carried on the back of an older person who takes 
its place. The dances may be divided into three categories: those 
representing supernatural beings, those intended to imitate animals, 
and those dramatizing various activities. Examples of the first 
class are the dances of the thunder-bird, which differ from the 
thunder-bird dance given in potlatches at other times of the year; 
the HP TL" or lightning serpent, who dances as the ‘belt’ of two 
thunder-bird dancers; “d/mag/en", who corresponds to the fool 
dancer of the Kwakiutl; the sü^sak', à sort. of supernatural wolf 
dancer, whose dance seems to correspond to the *wülas'axá of the 
Kwakiutl; po'kumis, supernatural spirits transformed from those 
who have frozen to death: and nó'/im', creatures of the woods who 
walk about stealthily and carry painted wands. The animal 
dances cumprise a very large number, à few of which are the dances 
of the panther, wolf (gwdyetsi*nak'), wasp, red-headed woodpecker, 
devil-fish, and saw-hill duck. Some of the dances that illustrate 
activities are those of the archers, women who go berrying, those 
who look idly upon one that is making a canoe, those who talk 
secretly in whispers to one another, men who sit about lazily on their 
summer seatsin the morning, and young men who signal to girls to 
follow them into the woods. The Kwakiutl атнага has quite 
recently been acquired by a few families of the Nootka of Barkley 
Sound from Nootka tribes farther north wha are in close proximity 
to the Kwakiutl; ir i& of only. secondary. importance among the 
Nootka. Each dance is performed four times: in a counter«clock- 
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wise circuit: a few of the dances, such as the ‘d/mag/on”, are danced 
by @ single man, others, such as the thunder-bird and wolf dances, 
by two who dance towards and away from each other, while. in the 
larger number of dances an indefinite number participate. The 
ceremonial paraphernalia used in the dances are face, head, and fore- 
head masks, though in many no masks are used, red-dyed cedar-bark 
head rings and attachments to masks, face paintings of many kinds, 
and many other less easily. classified objects or insignia that are 
characteristic of particular dances, The face mask seems to be 
particularly characteristic of ‘d/magfen"; bead masks, though now 
employed in many £àkisa'na' dances, are said to have been originally 
used only for the sd"nat’. The dances, it should be noted, are 
repeated in the same order each of the four evenings, Some of the 
*acinak' dances have special songs that go with them and are 
the lopai? of particular families, others are accompanied by the 
singing of a set of ts/i'ga' songs known as ай т" “p/P ga" 
songs that follow behind”; all of these dances are preceded by the 
singing of t3/l'aa' songs. 

“The боса" dances practically conclude the ritual. On the 
morning of the fourth day thereafter 2 ceremony known. as ‘d'tsciz 
"to go out fishing or hunting" takes place. The novices, who are 
supposed to have procured [ood fora feast, are paddled down stream 
in a canoe while the paddlers from time to time utter a formulaic 
a+. At acertain point the novices jump out into the water and, 
as they hold on to the canoe, are paddled to shore: they are supposed 
to be frozen stiff and have to be revived. After the feast, really pro- 
vided by the parents of the novices, the set of *oci*nak' dances is 
once more gone through, A year later a short Lókud na' known as 
hó"atst'5p' takes place: it lasts only one day, and its main features 
seem to be wolf howling and the dancing of the *oci'tnak' dances of 
a year before, 

Such, in bare outline, is the course of the Nootka wolf ritual. 
It should be remarked, however, that not all the time js taken up 
with set ritualistic doings, but that potlatehing, including the singing 
of Lókwü'na' potlatch songs, i« constantly going on; the elaborate- 
ness and fulness of the actual ceremony depend to a large extent 
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on the amount of property and money that the rakivi nap! i« pre- 
pared to give away. A good deal of subsidiary buffoonery and 
“acting crazy are indulged in by the various*opá'/;: These are non- 
hereditary clubs which, to some extent, are named according to 
various tribes; the women ame formed into two such clubs, the 
Bluejays and Sea-gulls, These clubs, which have their songs, 
paints, ani distinctive feasts, are not, however peculiar to the 
Lokwd' na’, but operate as well in potlatches during the rest of the 
year; thus the *opá'? are far Írom representing, as Dr Boas was in- 
clined to believe, a breaking down during (ће лоба" ое ога 
nary social system of the tribe, a state of affairs that would be com- 
parable to the change among the Kwakiutl from #a@’xws or " profane 
season" to the winter ceremonial season, The ‘opa’? are said 
to have originated among the Nootka of Alberni Canal and to 
have been imitated latterly among other Nootka tribes. 

One of the most striking facts about the wolf ritual of the Nootka 
is the frequent exercise of inherited privileges at various points of 
the ritual. This, however, is by no means distinctive of the Lokwà'na* 
alone but is a trait that permeates all phases of Nootka life. The 
intensely sacred, even austere, character of the ritual as performed 
in earlier days is somewhat less in evidence now; the more savage 
features, such as killing of slaves, dog cating, and self-torture, which 
at least sometimes originally entered into the latter part af the 
ritual, have necessarily been ruled out of fate. Police officers were 
charged with the duty of seeing thar all the taboos and usages of the 
ritual were carefully observed and punished with rigor, in certain 
cases with death, any infringement, such as failure to have the face 
painted black; those guilty of smiling or gum-chewing had their 
mouths slit more open, 

The close historic connection between the wolf ritual of the 
Nootka and the winter ceremonial of the Kwakiutl is easily proved 
and indeed quite obvious. It may be going too far, however, to 
say that the Nootka borrowed the entire ceremony from their north- 
erm neighbors. "The fact that the wolves play such a highly charac- 
teristic-and specialized part in the Nootka. £dkuina' and that the 
origin of the ritual is-so persistently localized in the region directly 
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north of Barkley Sound (according to Swan the Makah of Cape Flat- 
tery also derive their ritual from this region) make it seem likely 
that we have to deal with an old and specifically Nootka wolf cere- 
mony that, in course of time, has become profoundly influenced 
and probably considerably elaborated by the winter ceremonial of 
the Kwakiutl It even seems probable that at least one of the wolf 
dances of the latter is Nootka in origin. At any rate, before the 
details of the wolf ritual among the more northern Nootka tribes, 
which are said to be rather different from those ahove outlined, 
are knowti, it is well to refrain from ascribing the Nootka tatwa' ra’ 
to a primanly Kwakiutl origin: 

GEOLORCAL ScgvkeVv OF CANADA, 
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AN ANCIENT SEPULCHER AT PLACERES DEL ORO, 
STATE OF GUERRERO, MEXICO 


By H. J. SPINDEN 


N archeological discovery of great interest and in a region 

b. newtomost studentsof Mexican art was made ln June, 1910, 

by Mr William Niven, of Mexico City. Mr Niven has for 
years studied and collected the antiquities of the west coast of 
Mexico, particularly in the state of Guerrero, Representative 
collections made by him are now in the Museo Nacional of Mexico 
City, in the American Museum of Natural History, and in the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

Mr Niven's investigations have shown that the state of Guerrero 
contains many extensive ruins which bear witness to a large pre- 
historic population and to a fairly high culture. The numerous 
pyramids and platform mounds of this region are, however, merely 
loose masses of natural or roughly cut boulders, and the temples 
which once crowned their summits are now in utter ruin. Thus, be- 
cause they lack in spectacular interest, even the most important 
sites have never been adequately explored. The collections so far 
gathered consist, for the most part, of occasional finds of small 
carved stones, either implements or ornaments. The few slight 
ex¢avations have revealed carved specimens of jadeite, serpentine, 
and obsidian, as well as objects of gokl and copper. The series of 
remarkable objects that will presently be descrited is evidence of 
much. higher and more intensified culture than has hitherto been 
suspected. 

The discovery in question was mace in the valley of the Rio del 
Ore; near the mining town of Placeres del Oro; which lies in the 
municipality of Coyuca de Catalan, on the Rio. Balsas, about. two 
hundred miles southwest of Mexico City. The Rio del Oro, rising 
in the high sierras of interior Guerrero, flows in ifs upper courses 
through a deep canon, A few miles above the town of Milpa 

iy 
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Chica the cañon comes to an end and a broad rolling valley takes 
its place. Further down the hills close in again. From this point 
until ir reaches the Rio Balsas the stream is tortuous and the valley 
narrow, with stretches of box canon. 


Ascrest Sives is tan Rio om, Ono VALLEY 

A map of this region, based upon data furnished by Mr Niven 
is shown in figure 9, and upon this he has marked the principal sites 
of ancient remains as follows: 

A. Near the town of San Augustin at the mouth of the river 
there is a large pyramid about forty feet in height. 

B. Opposite the mouth of the Arroyo Viscaino is a pyramid 
about thirty-five feet in height. 

C. On the west hank of the river four hundred yards above the 
mouth of the Arroyo Viseaino is the ancient site at which was made 
the discovery of the sepulcher with its mortuary treasures. Here 
for a distance of several hundred yards the Hood force of the stream 
has been directed against the bases of three pyramids with the 
result that almost a quarter of the structures has been washed 
away, A vertical cross-section has thus been made which reveals 
admirably the earth and boulder construction, The pyramids are 
of unequal height, the highest rising perhaps thirty feet above the 
plain, They are Hanked by level courts, About a hundred yards 
west of this line of pyramides there are three others of less elevation 
and. an orderly arrangement of small courts and plazas: 

D. In the town of Placeres del Oro there are two pyramids, the 
smaller of whichis located in the cemetery. One of these is about 
sixty feet in height and the other about forty feet. 

E. On the east side of the river, above the Arroyo de Patamba, 
are boulder ruins of houses. This mass af ruins is bounded on the 
south by a great pyramid thar rises to the height of etghty or 
ninety feet in four terraces, 

F. On the western side of the Rio del (Oro and some two hundred 
yards back from the river there are abundant remains of a large city 
extending from the Arroyo de Torres to the present town of Milpa 
Chica in a strip fully (our hundred yardsin width, The ruins con- 
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siat of amall boulder mounds Aye or six feet in height and laid out 
apparently. with considerable regularity. The site is so thickly 
overgrown with brush that exploration is difficult, 

С. А short distance above Milpa Chica is a pyramid about 
twenty-five fect in height. There are no ruins of importance in 
the narrow gorge of rhe upper river. 

According to another authority! there are also extensive ruins 
at Quirincuaro, which is shown on the map not far from the Rio 
Balsas. This site lies between two high barrancas on an arroyo 
that empties into the Rio del Oro from the east... Occasional exca- 
vations by the laborers of the hacienda have uncovered relics of 
the ancient population. 

Besides these valley sites, there is, according to Mr Niven; 
scarcely a mountain ridge in this region which does not show remains 
of ancient terraces and platforms. Tt is possible that they belong 
to an epoch different from that of the lowland ruins. 


‘Tae Discovery 

After this general survey of the archeological sites of the Rio 
del Oro valley we must return to the site marked C on the map, 
Near the base of the most northerly of the three pyramids and on 
the plain that extends toward the Arroyo Viscaino there is a ring 
of stones four feet in diameter. The ring ts about six feet back 
from the brink of the wash bank, Just north of it are two lines 
of boulders, each about three feet wide and extending fifteen feet 
back from the edge. These appear to be sunken walls, because 
they extend downwards on the face of the wash bank for fifteen or 
twenty feet. Ara point about twelve feet [rom the surface and 
directly opposite the ring of stones, Mr Niven saw the corner of a 
cut stone slab sticking out of the bank.  Digging around this he 
brought to ight an ancient burial, 

On top wis a plain slab of diorite, smoothly worked but in- 
decorated, with the following dimensions: length forty-two inches, 
width twenty-four inches, thickness three inches. ‘This slab was 
lying ino horizontal position, upon another plain slab of the same 
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ize and material. Under the second slab was a. third, measuring 
twenty-eight inches by eighteen inches by two inches, the lower 
aide being covered with curious sculpture (slab A reproduced in 
plate rv). About ten inches deeper was a second sculptured slab, 
thirty-three inches by fifteen inches by one and one quarter inches, 
likewise lying face down (slab B, plate v). Both sculptured slabs 
were broken, 

Between the two carved tablets were found the following objects: 

Two carved shell arm-bands, one entire, the other in frag- 
ments. 

Two table ums. 

One jadeite pendant. 

One small metate or paint mortar. 

One large cvlindrical bead. 

A large number of beads of stone and shell in various shapes 
and sizes. 

A number of large shells. 

An obsidian core. 

Fragmentary human bones and teeth. 

‘There is good reason to suspect that at least partial cremation 
of the body took place at the time this burial was made. It is, 
however, pretty clear that cremation was not complete because 
teeth and some fragments of bone remain. It is significant that 
the teeth were found in an enclosed space between the legs of a 
sinall table urn, where it is hardly likely they would have fallen 
after the decay of the body. We may be allowed to imagine that 
there was an elaborate cremation ceremony, such as was customary 
among the Tarascans. The carved slab. B. was put in the bottom 
of the grave and thes the hot ashes and smoldering remains thrown 
in upon it. After other mortuary offerings had been packed in 
carefully, the carved slab A was placed face down over the burial. 
Ths was in turn covered by two pluin slabs and then the shaft filled 
ир. The clay walls that enclosed the burial on the sides showed, 
according to Mr Niven, signs of having been hardened by fire. 
The carved slabs were both broken into several pieces and the upper 
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one, which would have been subjected to the greater heat, waa 
damaged by the flaking away of part of the sculptured surface. 
Many of the shell pieces were very fragmentary. All of these 
details point towards cremation, yet the fact cannot be regarded as 
settled. 

DEsckRIPTION ok ÜmBIECTS 


Sculptured slab A. [plate tv), presents a. complicated design 
consisting of five heads or faces curiously combined. The upper 
and principal face is in front view and the other four are in profile. 
In the lower division of the alah there are two profile heads placed 
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back to back and facing outward&. Above these and under the 
principal face there are two other profile heads, having the lower 
jaws fused together, and facing upwards. 

The ceritral portion of the face at the top of the slab has been 
destroyed by the flaking away of the stone. A restoration of all 
the lost parts is attempted in figure 10. An: examination of the 
photograph will show that there is little possibility of error, as all 
the parts are pretty closely indicated in the original. Still à com- 
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parison with the somewhat similar face on sculptured slab B. (plate 
v) will increase the certainty. 

The hair is indicated by incised vertical lines drawn rather close 
together. Itis cut horizontally across the forehead and in receding 
steps at the side of the face, The eyebrows are represented by an 
undulating line which is joined at its central point with a line ex- 
tending along the ridge of the nose ro the upper lip. Only the 
lower portion of this line appears on the original and i£ must be 
confessed that the extension upwards as far as the junction of the 
eyebrows is somewhat uncertain. The eveballs are sunken pits 
which contain remains of what seems to be a gum or pitch, possibly 
copal. Now comes the most remarkable detail of the face. Each 
eve-socket is almost entirely enclosed by a snake's body which 
folds over it from the top. The two tails, symmetrically disposed, 
hang down between the eyes and outline the nose; the two heads 
shoot outward on tangents from the base of the eyes. The mouth 
of the grotesque face is open and both jaws have sharply pointed 
teeth, the upper six and the lower five. The two outer teeth in the 
upper jaw are much longer and more conspicuous than any of the 
others. They are set into sockets in the corners of the jaw and 
the points are turned outward as well as downward. At each side 
and at the bottom of the mouth are lines that probably represent 
hair. The chin of this front view face is let down into the open 
fused-together jaws of the upper pair of profile faces. At each 
side the ear-plug has been incorporated into the uprurned nose of 
the profile face beneath. 

The four profile heads may be briefly described, The two lower 
ones have a wide open mouth in which appears a device resembling 
a бриге B placed horizontally. The elongated nose is bent back- 
ward so as nearly to describe a circle. Triangular teeth project 
from the outer line of this upturned. nose as well as from the top, 
hack, and bottom of the mouth. The eye is diamond shaped with 
the center sunken and is ornamented by three lines which extend 
from the crown of the head to the top of the eye and then continue 
below the eve, finally making a right-angled turn backwards. The 
two upper profile faces are similar to these but are incomplete since 
they lack the lower jaw and the figure 8 device, 
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The carving of this slab, as well as that of the next to be de- 
scribed, shows no rounded nor modeled relief, but is flat, and 
sharply defined, as though the drawing had been made on rhe 
amóooth stone and then the background slightly excavated on an 
even plane, to make the masses stand out more clearly. Certain 
minor details were added in more delicate incised limes. While 
slab À may be described as à simple rectangular tablet, this will 
not hold of slab B since its margin has been modified and trimmed 
down to follow certain outlines of the graven figures. 

The carving of the upper division of slab B (plate v), is similar 
in subject to the same part of slab A and shows a grotesque face 
rising out of the connected jaws of two profile heads that face up- 
wards.. The lower division is quite different, however. This pre- 
sents a. central blank panel bounded at topand bottom by a widened 
face in front view and framed in on either side by a vertical strip 
of geometric ornament. 

The mass of hair over the forehead of the principal face is un- 
symmetrically blocked out and has no vertical lines What may 
be termed eyebrows are represented in a somewhat complicated 
manner, An upper portion, resembling an undulating ribbon, is 
quite similar to the evebrows of the face on slab A, Below this 
ribbon, however, and in part paralleling it, are two bodies of snakes 
conously but symmetrically disposed, one for each half of the face: 
The tails of the snakes hang down close together along the ridge 
of the nose, the ends curling into small hooks, ‘The beads turn 
sharply inwards from directly over the round ear-plugs-and seem 
to be striking at the large staring eyes of the grotesque face, Two 
ribbon-like bands outline the cyes and the nose of this complicated 
visage. The upper band ends in upward painting hooks just op- 
posite the ear-plugs. It traverses the face horizontally, taking à 
loop around each eye, and crossing the nose below tlie two serpent 
tails. The lower band is directly beneath the upper one, and ends 
in similar hooks which turn downwards. The middle portion of 
this ribbon makes two arches over the short spirals that here indi- 
cate the nostrils, ‘The mouth has teeth in the upper jaw only, but 
the long: sharp fangs, set in sockets in the upper corners of the 
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mouth, are in evidence, Àt the sides of the mouth are groups of 
lines somewhat similar to those on slab A, but the space for the 
lines under the chin is merely blocked out and left Wank. The 
last detail to be noted is a narrow strip that forms a long loop anil 
passes across the chin from each side of the mouth, 

The two profile heads under the face that has just been described 
are much simplifed. Each has a blunt upturned! nose and a 
diamond-shaped eye. No teeth are shown, <A series of figure 8's 
follows and embellishes the simple outlines of these connected heads, 

A moulding, more noticeable than in slab A, divides the tablet 
into an upper and lower zone. The wide front-view faces at top 
and bottom of the blank panel in the lower division are evidently 
made by the juxtaposition, face to face, of two profile heads some- 
what similar to those in the upper division. These heads are, 
however, more complete than the others since cach possesses a 
mouth with sharp teeth in the upper jaw. ‘The strip of geometric 
ornament, that extends from top to bottom. of the lower division of 
the tablet on the observer's left, consists of a double quilloche 
that makes seven complete turns. The strip on the night contains 
a complex of a stepped fret, a progression of oblongs: and a sloping 
hgure eight. The whole complex i$ reversed once upan the anxia 
of this figure eight. 

Next in interest to the sculptured slabs is a pair of carved arm- 
bands each cut from the faring end of a triton shell. Fortunately 
one of these has been preserved entire, while of the second enough 
fragments remain to show that the carvings in the two were similar, 
if not identical (see plate vi, a and 5, for. photograph and hg. it, 
a and d; for drawings). The upper cross-section of the first or 
complete: arm-band is shown in fig: 11, c, and the lower cross-section 
inb. The opening at the top is circular and has a diameter of three 
inches. The carving commences at the end of the tangent-like 
projection and continucs around the ourer circumference of the 
shell to the points marked by à V on the cross-section. 

The design on the complete arm-band, reproduced {тот а гиһ- 
bing. is shown spread outin figure-1:, a. It begins with a narrow, 
vertical panel contain ng three disks, one above the other, somewhat 
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flattened on the four sides and with concentric markings, and it 
ends with o wider panel in which fs shown an eye having a curious 
hook-like appendage, that hangs down and curls forward. Between 
these terminal pane!s there are represented four monkeys in profile, 
each with his hand before his face, andl his uplifted tail curling in a 
spiral behind his head. ‘The monkeys look alternately in opposite 








Pre. tr. — Chbjects made ol abel; a design on shell bracelet; b and c lower ami 
upper eress-eri rns ol маа braeshet; d. dÓragiment of second bracelet; s, detalla ot 
abril buttons with hllden eve. 


directions, the two center ones being face to face. This symmetrical 
arrangement greatly increases the decorative effect. The posture 
is peculiar ancl may be intended to indicate running. Both knees 
аге bent and the lower legs are in a horizontal position, but one 
knee ie placed forward and the other backward so that the legs 
are widely separated. Each monkey wears a circular-ear-plug and 
asimple neck-band. — The fragment of the seconil arm-band (fig. 11, 
d) shows the three disks and the knee and arm of the first monkey 
figure. 
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The first and larger table urn (see plate vi, t$, for photograph 
and fig. 12, a, for drawing) measures seven inches in length, two 
inches in width, and four inches in height. It is broken into two 
pieces. The material is a diorite that hàs a decidedly bluish tinge 
on the fracture. There are four short rectangular legs on the 
bottom and two oblong shallow basins on the top. The object 
has been called-a table urn for want of a more specific name and 
knowledge of its use. [t may have served to hold two kinds of 
paint or it may have been same sort of incense burner, The urn 
is decorated with two heads back to back. Each head may be 
said to fold around two corners of the um. On the ends are seen 
the front view of mouth and nose and on the side the corresponding 





Fra, 13.— Objects of stone: а, larger table urn; & flat mostar, é, aone bead. 


side view showing the right-angled back of the mouth, the upturned 
nose, and the diamond-shaped eye. "The lower jaws of the heads 
are lacking and no teeth are shown in the upper ones. 

The second table urn (plate vi, 4) was cut from a rectangular 
block of light volcanic stone of a dull yellow color. The measure- 
ments are as follows: height two and seven eighths inches; width, 
one and one half inches: length three and five eighth inches. The 
undercutting on this specimen is noteworthy, the legs are cut free 
from the block except for a thin horizontal shelf that binds them 
together near the bottom. The decoration is limited to a simple 
grooved moulding that runs around the edges of the upper and lower 
shelves. In the top of this little table are two square, sunken basins 
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similar to those in the first table urn, When found, the space 
between the upper and lower shelves was filled in with a fine brown 
substance in which was imbedded human teeth; some of this sub- 
stance still remains in place, To an upper corner of this table urn 
adhered the jadeite ornament which will next be described. 

This small jadeite ornament, reproduced in figure 13, a. is in. 





Ft. 13, — Amiulete with grooves to tnilicate features a, from Placeres del Ono; 
b and d, Imm Cerro Cerar, near Clillpinzings (American Museum of Natural History), 
teresting because it resembles in style the carvings om the orna- 
mented celts and amulets of central Guerrero, The piece is a 
simple oval with a flat back and a slightly domed front which has 
been made into a crude face by seven straight grooves. Two 
vertical grooves at the side indicate the ears, four other grooves 
radiating [rom slightly above the center mark out the eyes, while a 
last horizontal groove shows the mouth. The stone is of a dark 
green color and without a flaw; ‘There are perforations at top and 
bottom of the amulet. Two green stone pendants from Cerro 
Ceron, near Chilpanzinco, are reproduced in figure 13, 6 and c, 
for comparison, 

Another specimen of considerable interest is a flat, shallow 
mortar, probably used for grinding paints and medicinal herbs. 
The dimensions are as follows: total length nine and one-half inches; 
width five and one-quarter inches; height one and one-half inches: 
depth of the basin about one-quarter inch. The mater al is a 
bluish fine-grained andesite. The body of the mortar is an oblong 
with somewhat rounded corners, supported on four short legs. At 
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one end is a projection probably intended for a handle. This 
projection roughly represents an animal head with a slightly turned- 
up nose, as may be seen from the drawing (fig. 13,50. The mortar as 
a whole, may indeed, represent а turtle, The turtle is frequently 
and excellently shown in the art of western Mexico, particularly in 
metal work.! The turned-up nose, however, suggests a connection 
with the profile heads that have just been described, 

That the objects in the burial, in addition to the carved tablets, 
comprised a set nf personal ornaments and toilet articles seems 
pretty clear. Beads of many kinds were found, some of which are 
shown in plate vi, c to /. One plain cylindrical bead of the usual 
bluish diorite measures five and five-erghths inches in length and 
one and five-eighths inches in diameter. The bore is five-cighths 
of an inch across. This head probably served as a breast ornament. 

Eight angular strips of shale perforated at each end for attach- 
ment were likewise discovered. These measure about three inches 
in length and half an inch in width. Rather obscure photographs 
of two of them are shown in plate v1, b and /, and a typical specimen 
is reproduced diagrammatically in figure 12, ¢ Close to the flat 
mortar, as the objects were placed in the grave, were found twelve 
bivalve shells about three inches in width and arranged in two rows. 
These shells, which were in a crumbled state, contained about six 
hundred fat circular shell beads which are shown strung in plate vt, 
f. One of these large shells contained a number of very minute 
beads and seme crumbling boties that seemed to be those of a 
child. In addition to the contents of these twelve shells there were 
dis vwd fourteen olivella beads with a perforation through the 
side P and j). four tubular shell beads three inches in length (c, е, з, 
апі г), one curved shell bead (d), tfüirty-one more or less rectangular 
shell strips, three inches in length, with a hole bored 1n each end 
(h and i), one oval-shaped amulet and twenty-six square shell 
buttons with a hidden eye or perforation on the under side. 
the last item six specimens are shown in plate vi, m to r, and a 





1C, Lumholtz, T'uimomw Merico, 2 voli, New York, igos, HH. p. 414 
* Some of these minor details are taken {roma shart account ut the find primed iu 
the Mexican Heveld, of Oetober 16, 1910; 
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diagrammatic drawing presented infigure 11,¢. These buttons are 
believed to be a new type in the primitive handicraft of Mexico. 

A large obsidian core from which knives were struck off was 
found at one side of the grave. Fragments of obsidian implements 
are said to be rather common on the ancient sites, Other pieces 
of unworked material consisted of two conch shells, one of which was 
nearly entire; They showed no signs of ornamentation or of use. 

HisrORICAL REFERENCES 

While very little is actually known concerning the pre-Spanish 
ethnography of central and northern Guerrero, the region was in all 
probability a debatable and ambiguous ground between the Zapote- 
can-Miztecan culture on the southeast; the Nahuan on the east and 
northeast, and the Tarascan on the north and northwest. The 
historians usually refer to this large area as the province of Zacatol- 
lan, but even the indefatigable Bancroft threw up hia hands in 
disgust when he tried to gather facts concerning it. 

It is known that abour 1497 the province of Zacatollan, named 
after the city of Zacaur'a ar. the mouth of the- Balsas, was made 
tributary to Tezeweo through the reckless daring of Teuhchimaltain. 
This region furnished much of the copper? and gold? used in the 
arts by the people of the highlands and for some t me had excited 
the cupiditv of the conquering Mexicans, According to Orozco,‘ 
Zacatollan comprised the territory between the course of the Rio 
Balsas and the shores of the Pacific and in addition extended along 
the margin of the sea some distance toward the northwest. The 
Cuitlatecan language of the Nahuan stock was spoken over a large 
part of this area, particularly in the southeast, and is in fact still 
spoken in Ajuchitlan and Atovac? There are, however, names af 
а number of other languages which: have entirely disappeared 

Fernando de. Alva Ietlileochitl, (eas. hisioriar puühlimlüs y zunotedue por 
Alfredo Chavero. Mexien, taga: i- pp ryote, 


"Н. Н. Bancroft, The Nutise Kacer, 5 voli. San Eranriaco; 1883. 11, p. 473. 

* Bernal Diaz dol Caatilio, Hire vieidique de ia conquite de la Noutelle-Erpagse. 
Traduction par D. Jourdainet, Paris, 1577. p. 385. 

! M. Orozco y Berri. Míiteria: amtigum y de La Conquida de Misica, 4 vols. Meri, 
rato. tt, D. £75- 

чп. п, р. 17%. 

* Liber ШЇ. p. 323. 
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"Ihus, it seems quite likely that the population was heterogeneous, 
and may have been made up of remnants of older civilizations 
crowded back into this mountainous and out-of-the-way corner ol 
Mexico by the new nations that had invaded the plateau. 

But the valley of the Rio del Oro and adjacent portions of the 
valley of the Balsas in all probability did not actually form part of 
this little known province of Zacatollan, There are many Tarascan 
place names in this-region. For instance, Zirándaro! 
means in Tarascan, “the place of the books ‘or manu- 
scripts," Coyuca more properly Culyucan, means 
"the place of the eagles," This town їз represented in 
the Codex Mendoza by an oddly shaped head wearing vw 
a golden ear pendant (fg. r4). Such human bead Р 74 -— 

ud al LI TIR T : - Place name 
glyphs often indicate a foreign tribe, Pungaravato! одур бос 
means "the hill of the feathers," and the list might Coyuca; 
be continued. 

The tireless Orozco, after considering at length the various 
extravagant claims for the extent of the Tarascan domain, atimits! 
that on the south it probably included some towns in the Mexican 
province of Zacatollan, the natural boundary of which was the Rio 
Balsas: indeed, Zirindaro appears on all the lists of Tarascan 
towns given, and Coyuca receives prominent mention. 

Fortunately we are able to fix the southern limits of Tarascan 
speaking peoples during the Spanish epoch beyond doubt, In the 
two volumes of the Teatro Americana of Joseph Antonio del Villa- 
Sefior there is detailed information concerning the jurisdictions of 
the various divisions of the Catholic church throughout Mexico. 
This book bears the late date of 1746 but may well be based on 
church records of earlier date. 

Approaching the region under discussion fram the south we are 
told that the town of Ajuchitlan*—already noted as a place where 





A, Pefiufiel. Nomenclilura genpgrafea de Mexico, Mexico. 1897, p» 333. 

E, Ruiz, öp- cit, p. x4. fuotnote, and A; Peffafiel, op. cit. p. 69. 

'E. Ruiz, op. cit, pp. 334 und. 339. lootnotes. 

Cip elt. n, p. 2112, 

VA, J. Villa-Seüor, T'iealro Americano, dexrijciom general ide los reynós y provinciar 
de Та Nuesa-Erpallia y ius furíirdicciomes, 2 ма. Mexico, 1745. V. рй. 223-225. 
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the Cuitlatecan language survives—was the head of a jurisdiction 
operating under the Bishopric of Mexico City. While the northern 
limite of this jurisdiction are not precisely defined it ts clearly stated 
that the town of Cuzamala belonged to the Bishopric of Michoacan 
and that the natives spoke Tarascan. Other towns of Turascan 
Indians are named. [t need. hardly be pointed our that church 
administration and instruction would naturally divide on the fron- 
tiers of language. 

The town of Zirándaro! at the mouth of the Rio del Oro; was 
the head of à jurisdiction operating under the Bishopric of Michon- 
can. Ttis described as. à "republic of Indians with à governor, and 
in it there are counted niuety families of the Tarascan tongue." 
Four ranchos or hactendas conducted by Spaniards and half-breeds 
are mentioned as directly tributary. Other towns. administered 
from Zirándaro, were Santiago and San Geronymo farther down 
stream, Guimeo, which seems to correspond with the modern town 
of San Augustin, together with Coyuca and Tlapehuala. Coyuca 
numbered ninety-five families of Indians and Tlapehuala sixty. 
These pueblos bounded the Cuitlatecan jurisdiction of Ajuchitlan 
which has already been discussed. Pungarabato, Huetamo, ànd 
other towns on the north side of the Balsas were likewise atd- 
ministered from purely Tarascan centers. The old state boundary 
of Michoacan probably marked pretty accurately the line of 
language contact. If ts interesting to note that Zirandaro, although 
on the south side of the Balsas, is still within this state and that 
Coyuca was likewise inelided until 1849. 

No historical evidence has been brought forth concerning the 
ancient sites in the valley of the Rio del Oro with the possible 
exception of the one at San Augustin. It seems pretty clear thar 
these sites were deserted, perhaps centuries before the coming of the 
Spaniards. | 

Coyuca, indeed, is frequently mentioned in Tarascan tradition, 
but this town, which still survives, may date froma much later 
time than the ruins in its vicinity, In the centuries ust before 
the coming of the Spaniards, Coyuca was apparently a city of great 

"Ша Беор, dp. cit, Ih ip gare. 
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ceremonial and political importance. 1r may have inherired much 
of this importanee from an earlier center ol power and. culture. 
In the anonymous Refacion which gives our only extended informa- 
tion on the pre-Cortesian history of the Tarascans. the great chiefs 
are frequently named as “the lords of Mechuacan and of Coyucan 
and of Pazeuaro.” But the most interesting reference to Coyuca is 
as follows: “Let it be aclded that Tariacuri divided Mechuacan into 
three fordly domains, Hirépan was ruler in Cuyacan which was the 
capital because Curiacaberi existed there in that stone which was 
said to be Curiacaberi himself.” Unfortunately littl ts known 
concerning the mythical history of Curiacaberi, the chiel divinity 
of the Tarascans, or his representation in art, Brinton? on slender 
evidence, calls him a god of light. To be: able to connect this 
divinity with the sculptured slabs we have just deseribed would he 
most exciting. Bur in all the range of Tarascan art nothing has 
yet been discovered that remotely resembles these curious sculptures. 
To identify out of hand the faces on these slabs with this great 
divinity, who is said to have dwelt within a few miles. of the 
site where the slibs were discovered, would be:an act of pure 
romanticism quite out of keeping with science of the twentieth 

Many interesting but uncertain details regarding this region are 
to be gathered from the book of Señor Eduardo Rulz entitled 
Michoacan, paisajes, tradiciones y. egendas. Using as a basis the 
anonymous relation that has just been referred fo, he set for himself 
the difficult task: of. "seeking out the intention, тесты (һе 
idiom and adjusting the narrative to exact requirements,” He 
patched out the faulty narrative with fragmentary folk-tales still 
current in the back country. Partly upon the authority of a Senor 
D. Trinidád Bustis of Huetamo he relates! tiat. Hirépan, to whom 
Coyuca had been awanled when the Tatascaán area was divided, set 
out from Uruapan to conquer the city of Tumbiiscatio, whose ands 

t Ralacim de lar ceremetrias y ritos, Ман у qubierno de Ius Talian de ii prorrmcia 
de Mechuuzam eic., edited bw E. Janet, Madgrul, nal, pi 202. 

D. Ga Brinten, Americam Hero Myrhr. Phitadelphra, 1882, pr. 5. 

^n. cit, tip. 338-332. 
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jay between the Balsas and the provinces of Coalcoman and Colim. 
Having succeeded in this he crossed the Balsas and near the present 
town of Cuahuayutla met the inhabitants of the ancient city whose 
rüins are now known as the Casas Viejas or Casas Grandes: Con- 
tinuing towards Coyuca he crossed the Rio del Oro, in the stream 
bed of which his soldiers picked up nuggets of gold. He found the 
valley well populate! and watched the stinset [rom a small temple 
in Which was an ancient priest wearing amaskof stone. Hirépan 
finally arrived at Coyuca where he was:appointed king. It is. 
probable that Hirépan ruled Coyuca hardly more than a hundred 
years before the coming of Cortés and that this fantastic legend is 
merely a modern attempt to account for the ancient ruins. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue this matter further. The per- 
plexing and highly unsatisisctory historical material relating to the 
Tarascans, and their ethnography as well, has been fully treated 
by Dr Nicolas León.! Descriptions of antiquities also appear in 
Unknown Mexico by Carl Lumholtz and in the Anales del Museo 
Michoacan. Tr is to be hoped that a full account of the valuable 
researches of Bishop Plancarte will soon be published. 

There ure few references to the antiquities of Guerrero. Ban- 
croft® refers to a statistical work by Senor Celso Munoz. —.A brief 
account of. Mr Niven's* explorations for the American Museum of 
Natural History is the only other reference that has come to light. 

But collections from Michoacan and from central Guerrero 
show few similarities to the material from ‘Placeres del Oro, being. 
in general much eruder, The likeness in carving between the jadeite- 
armlet and the decorated celts and small stone figures from the 
ruins around Chilpanzinco has already been pointed out. At 
Cerro Ceron were found fragments of a carved shell arm-band 
comparable to the one already described. A gol! collection. af 
potsherds from these three areas would quickly settle the question 
of likeness or unlikeness, but there ts no such collection. 

Has Turascos (appeared iu parta ia Holriin de A usew Nasional, segunda epocha, 
i toag arj jn Amil dol Aius Nurimal, seziimla epocha, tand mi, toog anii toot), 

' On. cit, IV, pp. 413-444. 


TW, Nivmm; Omiran, a Prehiitoric: Clty in Mexico, In: Journal af the Amirinin 
Grmgraphicil Jm. xx1X, 1877, pp. 217-223, 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

Let us now attempt à more analytical study of the two remark- 
able tablets, Cónsulering the design on slab. À as a whole it is 
conceivable that it was intended to represent an entire figure, The 
four subordinate faces might, in the course of artistic elaboration, 
hive replaced the original arms and legs of the principal personage. 

Such replacement would be in accordance with the common 
process of substitution that prevails in all highly elaborated art 
whether barbaric or civilized. Indeed, the substitution of now and 
striking «details for old and commonplace ónes—even at the expense 
of the first meaning of the design—is one of the simplest and most 
natural ways by which imagination can reconstruct and. revivify 
wor our subjects. The effort of creation is noticeably less in 
making a parody than an original work of art. For the parody 
preserves, in greater or lesser degree, the fundamental composition 
upon which much of the noteworthy individuality of the original 
depends. Especially in the art of drawing, details of a composition 
may be progressively replaced by other quite different details, 
realistic or geometric, until in the end only a trace of the original 
setting remains: The history of the design is then made clear 
only through a study of the homologous parts of a long series. 
While it is dangerous, in the absence of intermediate evidence, to 
state positively that the four supplementary heads on slab A have 
replaced the arms and legs of an earlier entire hgure, still the passi- 
bility of such a change Is made more striking by changes which 
clearly did take place and which will presently be described. But 
in slab В the design as a whole, is even farther removed from such 
a possible origin, 

lt is now necessary (0 lay the ground for further elucidation by 
a rapid summary uf ancient artistic results in Mexico and Central 
America and the conditions which created them, The art was, 
as everyone knows, strongly religious and the religion was, at heart, 
a complicated animal worship The serpent and the jaguar played 
the leading róles but many other animals were cast for minor parts. 
These animals, cancetved and represented as gods, passed through a 
line af change from. the. natural, through the grotesque, to an 
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approximation of the aman form. Even when drawn with their 
natural bodies they commonly wore human ornaments such as 
mose- -and ear-plugs. But while the outward characteristics of 
human foris were given in. part to animals there was often a recip 
rocal debasement of the really human with the curious result that 
it is often difficult to tell whether a face was Intended to represent 
reptile , bird, wild beast, or human being. 

Much has been written concerning the undoubted importance 
of the serpent in the religion of this area. There ts good reason 
to stéápect that the serpent was even more potent in art than in 
religion. Many of the gods of the later Mexican pantheon were 
distinct enough in: powers and attributes and seem to have success- 
fully cast off some earlier animal form only to Ke endowed afresh 
with ophidian features. Decorative art, even when applied to the 
meanest object, was filled with the suggestion of the serpent. This 
dominating character of the serpent in Central American art was 
probably due to its peculiar form of body which was able to furnish 
a richer theme, and one with more striking possibilities of artistic 
development, than could that of any other animal in compe- 
пеп. 

A third point deserves a word or two; namely, the question of 
the relations existing between geometric and. realistic art in this 
region — [t is a well known fact that geometric art reaches a high 
plane among many people of low culture. In most cases it has 
doubtless been developed by the limitations and suggestions of the 
common technical processes of basketry, weaving, etc: The uni- 
versality of geometric art is easily explained on esthetic grounds, 
for such art constitutes the simplest and most unmistakable expres- 
sions of order and harmony, without which no successful appeal can 
be made to the unintelligent sense of the beautiful, Many attempts 
have been made to prove that geometric motives arise from the 
decay of earlier realistic ones, The nich geometric art of. Mexico 
and. Central America has been attributed to the dissolution of the 
serpent in design. Such can hardly be the case. Geometric art, 
sure af its absolute power to please; is a very militant principle 
rather than a product of decay. It attracts (he realistic or didactic 
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forms and throws them into "conventionalized" forms which ap- 
peal, at once, to the understanding and to the esthetic sense. 

With this preamble let us proceed to the examination of the 
front view faces on the tablets. Although large circular eyes—an 
evident geometric modification—are found on many sculptured 
faces, in. particular on the face of the Aztec rain-god, Tlaloc, yet 
plainly marked eyebrows in conjunction with them occur rarely 
except on representations of the monkey. Figure 15,0, presents in a 
more or lesa diagrammatic manner, the central portion of a typical 
monkey face on a figurine found im the Valley of Mexico. Note 
the arched eyebrows, the eyes of concentric rings, and the flaring 
nostrils with the horizontal nose-plug. Ear-plugs were-also shown 
on the original but have been omitted in the drawing. 

Turning one's attention to the central portion of the face on 
slab B. (fig. 15, b) it is evident that the above described assemblage 
oí features has been modified as follows. Two serpent bodies have 
been interpolated between the eyes and the eyebrows, In the 
endeavor to adjust these intrusive bodies comfortably and char- 
acteristically to the limited space, the lines of the eyebrows have 
heen considerably altered. Quite apart from this, the nose plug 
has divided into an upper and a lower sttip and the upper strip has 
"captured" and made tributary the outer ring of the eye. The 
nostrils are represented by two short spirals but the rest af the nove 
is only vaguely suggested by a number of related angies and curves, 

The artificiality of the face that resulted from these changes is 
quite obvious Judged simply as à design it is an excellent example 
of an unstable composition with extravagant individuality. In the 
next face to be considered we will behold the successful attempt. to 
reduce this complex to lower terms. 

The central portion of the face on slab A (fg. 15, c) shows that 
each intrusive serpent has slipped down from its former anomalous 
position and that the central part af its body has amalgamated 
with the outer ring of the eye. At the same time the serpent's 
head and the adjacent part of its body have absorbed the upper 
strand of the more or less dissaciated nose-plug, while the tail with 
one sweeping curve has outlined the side and base of the nose. The 
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lower strip of the old nose-plug has either disappeared a together or 
else has joined with the upper lip and is to be identified with the 
inconspicuous ribbon that lies along the line of contact with the 
profile heads (see figure 10). It has already been pointed out that 
the circular ear plugs of this face have slipped quite out af the proper 
panel and have been incorporated in the upturned noses of the 
profile heads beneath; The vertical line that passes along the ridge 
of the nose from the eyebrow to the upper lip, and perhaps the 
eyebrow as well, may be ascribed to the survival of the background 
design plotted in the more complex face between the serpent bodies 
and the free curve of the evebrow. It isa well known fact that under 
certain conditions the usually negative background may flash posi- 
tive and so greatly modify a design. 

Of course the sequence of design just given does not prove that 
the heads were intended to represent monkeys but it establishes 
the possibility. The most important single feature is the eyebrow, 
which would in the case of the monkey, be the very prominent 
supraorbital ridge. The careful line of demarcation of the hair 
across the forehead is frequent in ancient representations of the 
bonneted or Capuchin monkeys, and, in fact, follows nature pretty 
closely. The mouth does not at first appear to be simian. This 
is because of the contracted lips. These monkeys have well de- 
veloped canine teeth, with four small teeth between, exactly as 
is shown on slab A. The lines extending outwards and downwards 
irom the sides and bottom of the mouth may represent the hair 
behind the cheeks and on the throat. Unnecessary as they may 
seem, lines around the mouth to represent hair occur frequently in 
drawings and on figurines that represent monkeys. The argument 
that the grotesque faces are monkey faces is strengthened by the 
fact that undeniable monkeys are shown on the carved. arm-band 
from the same burial. 

It is possible that the figures were intended to represent some 
monkey god or totemic spirit and that the representation was 
artist cally infected by the serpent. As is well known, the monkey 
is not found on the highlands of Mexico although his name, osomalit, 
was given to the eleventh day of the twenty-day calendar month of 
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the Aztecs. However, monkey faces and figures often occur in the 
codices, in pottery stamps and figurines, and in gold ornaments. 

lf we judge the grotesque faces simply by the prominent canine 
teeth we may conclude that the jaguar or coyote was intended. 
The bristles about the mouth would strengthen this theory. Both 
animals are common enough in art all over Mexico and Central 
America. 

There is also a strong possibility that the faces were those of 
Tlaloc, the Aztec rain-god. Such faces usually show circular eyes 
and several long teeth in the upper jaw. Speaking of Tlaloc, Dr 
Seler says, “The god . . . is also everywhere represented in а 
somewhat similar and very remarkable manner. His face, as ta 
very well shown on a stone effigy in the Uhde collection, which is 
contained in the Royal Ethnological Museum, Berlin, is properly 
speaking entirely formed of the coils of two snakes, which being 
entwined spirally develop a kind of nose in the middle of the face, 
then with a circular convolution encompass the eye on both sides, 
while their heads at last: meet together with the snouts sò as tò repre- 
sent the upper lip of the god and his long teeth projecting down- 
ward," It seems likely that this elaborate face, which Dr Seler 
considers the point of departure for the simple [aces of the god, was 
merely a richly elaborated specimen, itself based on the lower, 
demotic forms, The head he described resenibles in type and tend- 
ency the horrible figure of Teoyamiqui with her twining serpents. 
Мапу such examples of reptilian enrichment occur in Mayan and 
Nahuan art, and are not absent even among the Tarascans.* 

The Tlaloc face mot nearly resembling those on. the slabs is 
one ona large terra corta vase in the Museo Nacional (fig. 16, a) 
after Brasseur de Bourbourg. The nose-plug is clearly repre- 
sented and the face is more or less humanized. A simpler Tlaloc 
face is shown in figure 16,6, and occurs ona stone-scuipture from 
Huachinautla, in the western part of the state of Puebla, in the col- 
lection of Mr Juan E. Reyna. 

It has been stated that the grotesque face at the top of slabs 
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A and B is seen rising out of the amalgamated jaws of two profile 
heads that look upwards. These heads (figure 17, a), if not considered 
entirely distinct, may be regarded, first, as representing a sort of 
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Fic. m Face of the Aztec rain god TLloc: g, on a Vase in tbe Museo Nacional, 
Mexico City; b, stone sculpture in private collection of Mr Juan Е, Reyna. 
ornamental collar around the neck of the upper face, second, as 
being highly modified arms of an earlier entire figure, third, as form- 
ing à vessel or container from which the grotesque face has emerged 
and in which the rest of the body lies hidden. Comparative art 
would hardly support the first explana tion, obvious as it may appear, 





й à 
Fro. 17. — Relathan of the fuam-together heads $0: the exrth-bowl: a, detall of 
slab Н: b, the exrihi-bowl after Gordon. 


the second has already been commented upon; the third will now 
be considered. 
This hollow, basin-like device made by the joining of two incom- 
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plete heads strongly resembles certain elaborated drawings of the 
so-called earth-bowl, frequently pictured in Nahuan codices (figure 
17, b]. Arguing from: complex. towards simpler forms, Dr Gordon? 
refers the origin of this symbolic figure to the modified serpent's 
head, explaining that the serpent passed by degenerate convention- 
alization into “abstract forms representing definite ideas, in no way 
associated in our minds with the serpent." — In the case of the 
earth-bow] the serpent element must surely be a later religious or 
artistic addition. The hollow land that holds fakes or seas, and 
the grave tliat encloses the dead were each directly and quite natur- 
ally represented by the graphic simile of a bowl. The sides of this 
bow] were fair held for any embellishment the artist chose to put 
there although it is possible that the presence of the serpent- might 
have served some secondary religious purpose: 

When the prohle heads are arranged in a series (figure 18) come 
interesting Changes are to be noted. None of these heads contains 
al] the features, The most complete profile head is a which makes 
half a [ront view face on slab B. The more simplified face b is also 
only a portion of a face that is folded around rwo corners; note the 
absence of the lower jaw. The incomplete face shown in ¢ is one 
of the fused-together heada; note its similarity to a in general out- 
lines. The figure 8 decoration around the border, as well is in the. 
mouth of the next head, has been explained asa Nahuan astronom- 
ical symbol. Since native explanations are lacking such identifica- 
tion is pure guess work. Profile heads d, e, and f all show a peculiar 
device attached to the eye. Somewhat similar eye ornaments are 
found on carvings from the Calchaqui of Argentina and the mound- 
luilders of the United States but; of course, no significance is 
to be given to this fact. ‘The last head from the shell arm-band is 
the most incomplete of all, Only the eye with its appendage can 
be definitely made out. It seems probable, although by no means 
certain, that these profile heads were intended to represent the ever 
recurring serpent, 

The double-headed serpent, commonly represented in Central 








1G. By Garden, The serpent motive in the ancient att of Central Amerin nad 
Mexici, iit Troms, af the Dp, of Archtelogy, University of Pennsylvania, 1, pt. 3, 
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America and Mexico, may have been intended by the design on each 
side of the plain panel at the base of slab B. The vertical strips of 
geometric ornament may form the body; and half of each lower and 
upper front view face may form the heads, The decoration of one 





Fit. 18. — Series of profile iaces: ar, Hal B, ewyr part: b larger table uri; e. aIab H 
upper part; d, slab A, lower part: ¢, alob A, upper part; f. ahell hracelet- 


body would then be the guilloche which Dr Gordon derives from 
the serpent on no stronger grounds than that snakes in design were 
sometimes thrown into this primitive mode of onler. The design 
on the other body would have geometric figures common from Peru 
to the Pueblos of the Southwest. 

To sum up: The multiplicity of possible connections between 
these sculptures and those of Central America and the Valley of 
Mexico seems to indicate pretty clearly that the ancient culture of 
Placeres del Oro was more closely related to the Nahua than to the 
Tarascans. But there is sucha strong note of individuality that 
we are almost justified in taming these artifacts a8 masterpieces of 
a new culture area. (Certainty, these interesting specimens shotld 
stimulate (urther exploration in this little known region. 

ÁsRRICAM Mussum oF NATAL History, 

Now Work City. 


BULU KNOWLEDGE OF THE GORILLA AND 
CHIMPANZEE 


BY ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


HE following facts are from data gathered at my. request hy 
dr Mr Francis B. Guthrie, recently of Kolodorf, Kamerun 
| province, German West Africa. Mr Guthrie says itis almost 
impossible for the white man in Kamerun, though inthe center of 
the gorilla's geographic range, to have intimate knowledge of that 
animal. He has known of only one white man who has killed a 
gorilla there in five years. 
The facts here presented were obtained from members of the 


Buhi tribe whom Mr Guthrie ha: known intimately for some 


years, and with whose language he is familiar. They were verified 
by other natives than the original informants: but Mr Guthrie calla 
attention to the Bulu's eredulity and his decided tendeney to ex- 
üpggerate, 
TER (ORILLA 

The gorillas of Kamerun live in small companies, scarcely to 
be called families, except in the younger days of the band when 
only two, three, or four individuals are found together. A company 
seldom comprises more than twelve members, and is said never to 
exceed fifteen àür sixteen. The smaller companies consist of one 
male with his one, twp, or three wives, and some small children. A 
company of six ar seven members would probably have two adult 
males. As the younger members grow up they take, or rather keep, 
their places in the company. When the old male becomes cross, 
or possibly, it may be, too infirm to travel with the company, he 
goes off by himself and spends the rest of his life without companion- 
ship. As to whether thie isolation is from individual choice, or 
whether the females refuse to have more todo with the old male. or 
whether the young males hand together and force his: retirement, 
thè natives dọ not agree, "But," says Mr Guthrie, "we know that 
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isolation of the old males prevails among the drills, chimpanzees, 
monkeys, wild hogs, and elephants in the African jungles.” The 
natives have absolutely no knowledge of the genesis of new families 
or companies. 

The female bears only one child at a birth, and apparently pre- 
pares no special bed in anticipation, Until the child is strong 
enough to travel the mother carries it with lier much of the time, 
clasping her arm around it, She picks the child up by one arm, 
often cradling it in her two arms as the human mother does her 
child. "The natives nate in this conduct one of the gorilla's greatest 
likenesses to man. 

The gorilla seldom, if ever, sleeps two successive nights in the 
same place, In the virgin forest he conummonly makes a. " bed" on 
the ground. This consists of a few poles, usually dead wood laid 
side by side. Sometimes the bed is made in a low branch of a leafy 
tree. Apparently each gorilla sleeps by himself, and the beds are 
made some little distance apart. When, as is very common, the 
nightis spent in old gardens, the tall reedsare broken down and 
the gorilla sleeps on a bei of leaves from two to four feet from 
the ground. The gorilla goes to bed late and rises early. 

The foraging is also done independently as à rule, although it is 
frequently claimed and more or less generally believed by the Bulu 
that the “old man" sometimes has his food brought to him, as, for 
instance, when the gorillas:are eating the fruit ol a tall tree: They 
find most of their food very early ini the morning or late m the day. 
They also commonly feed on. moonlight nights. Мо record is. 
found that they stare food. Their food consists of many kinds of 
forest fruits, from shrubs and trees, and. also of such bananas, plin- 
thins and stigar cane as they can secure from the more or. less 
deserted “old” gardens. These gardens:are their common haunts, 
They stay for days, weeks, or even tmontlis in one section, and 
then suddenly change locality. They usually return at the next 
season: and thus are seasonal migrants. 

The gorilla usually walks upright as he travels and fees on the 
ground, and he spends very Httle time in the trees—probahly none, 
except for food or an occasional sleep. Gorillas are commonly 
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very timid and flee at man's approach, but the Bulu natives fear 
them greatly, and with some reason, for when a large male attacks 
a màn, that man must be strong and crafty to come out alive. 
However, only when a gorilla's family is in danger from. man, or 
when a male is wounded or savagely attacked, will the gorilla attack 
a native. At such times hè shows much craftiness as well as grear 
strength. Mr Guthrie relates: 

"In one instance a band of gorillas was attacked by two Bila men, 
The old gorilla of the bund first got his family aut of danger, and then 
returned to the encounter, He made a considemble detour behind the 
hunters inthe endeavor to ambush theni. Fortunately they heard him 
breaking through ihe bushes and thus avoided a most unpleasant 
meeting." 

Again Mr Guthrie says: 

"One native who iy well known to me. shot a gorilla and was attacked 
immediately by another, which, fortunately: for him, was a very ald 
female that had fost most of her teeth: The man was therefore able to 
kill her with his knife; but not until she had mauled and torn him ter- 
rihly. "There ts little doube that hail the Attacking gorilla heen a large 
able male, the man would have been killed," 

The Bulu natives commonly believe that a wounded gorilla 
is rescued and carried away by its companions. And Mr Guthrie 
presents ane “authentic instance” as grounds for-such belief. A 
Bulu once shot a gorilla, and, thinking it dead, cut off a foot to 
take back to his village. On returning the next morning with 
companions, the natives discovered that the bedy was gone, but 
they followed a trail leading away for fully a mile, where they 
found the gorilla dead. The trail was stained with blood, and 
the marks along the trail plainly showed that the gorilla had been 

The native rates the gorilla as superior to most of the other 
forest animals of. Kamerun, though he wins this distinction more 
because of his prowess asa fighter than bécause of his exceptional 
sugarity. However, he has a reputation. for his usual ability to 
avoid traps, and his ability to free himself even from woven nets, 
when, very infrequently, he is caught in them. The chimpanzee is 
recogtized as intellectually much superior to the gorilla. 
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Folt TALES OF THE GORILLA 
The following folk-tales show how closely akin the Bulu believes 
himself and the gorilla, though the relationship iz not considered 
more close than it is common for hunter folk to consider exists 
between themselves and dozens of other species of animals. 


The Gorilla and the Man 


"And it happened thusz—God bore chililren; à gorilla and a man, 
The man built himself a town and had much food, always; but the gorilla 
went to the forest and lived an ' hison" [a small red fruit), Altera time 
the bison was finished aol the gorilla found nothing to vat. He said, 
'l will go to my brother; he will give me food.’ His wives ani children 
said to him, * Will you leave us? 

* He said, ‘Come along, all of you.’ 

“So they went and came to the path [man's path], and there they 
found sugar came growing in the ранить. Бо the children and the 
wives stopped there to eat the cane, The husband. went on untiindfal, 
He came to the town and eat down in the “palaver house,” 

“Then he said to the man, ‘Oh, my brother, | was about ty perish 
ol hunger, therefore I cime to yous — You will give me faod?' 

“So the man told his children to go and break [gather] some sugar 
cane, The children went, but found that the gorillas were eating the 
сапе. They therefore returned to the village and told the aman that 
gorillas were eating and breaking down the cane. The man toid them to 
сай others, and до drive the gorilias away. So they went. 

"The gorilla [in the palaver house) said to himself. 'Why, they have 
gone to kill mine, So he told the man he must ga for a walk, and making 
a detour he arrived at the garden. The man:children arrived, and the 
old gorilla shouted and scolded and drove them all away, and they ran 
back (o the village. The gorilla went back and resumed his place in 
the palaver house. ‘The children came running up, and the old man 
called out, ‘What's all this?’ They answered, 'A terrible old gorilla 
came out madly at us and drove ins away; yes, and his face looked exactly 
like the face of that one over there in the corner!’ The man said, 
‘Call a great many people and go back and drive them our;* 

"They did so. The gorilla made another excuse and making: a 
detour reached the garden. The man-chiidren arrived. Then the old 
gorilla shouted at them, caught and bit some of them, and drove them 
all away. Then he went back to his seat in the palaver house. 
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"Soon the crowd of women and children came in [to the palaver 
hause], and the man said, "What happened?' 

"We went aut there again,’ they said, ‘but one old gorilla attacked 
us amd caught and bit some of ue and drove us all away; and that old 
gorilla had a face just like the face of Your guest over in the corner!" 

“Then he [the man] took his gun and went out to the garden. The 
old gorilla went out by the same detour as before and came again to 
the garden. The men came. He saw the gorilla, He said, “l can not 
endure that you harm my children; So he shot the gorilla, and the gorilla 
died." 

The Child and the Gorilla 

“Tt happened thos:—A woman bore a child. She had no one with 
whom to leave the child, so she went to the gardens taking the child with 
her, When the child fell asleep she laid it on the ground and went on 
hoeing weeds. iter a time a gorilla come along and picked up the 
child. 

“The woman turned and seeing him, inquired, “What are you doing 
with my child?’ 

"The gorilla replied, ‘Do not fear; the thing that will kill the child 
will not come [rom the forest but from the town:' 

“She asked, ‘Why?! 

“He replied, ‘Because of you and me. T will not do It harm.” 

“So the woman continued to hoe the garden, but she looked often 
at the child. When she had finished Koeing, she said. ‘Now. 1 must gor 
ta town. 

"The gorilla replied, "Come arid take your child, And he went into 
the forest. | 

"The woman went to town. And this thing happened many tines. 

"Finally the woman told her husband. He said, ‘And will the 
gorilla take the child of man?’ 

"So he asked the woman where the gorilla stayed, and she replied 
that he stayed beside the large stump of a tree. | 

"In the. morning the husband took a apeár and placed himself near 
the large stump. The woman went to hoe weeds. The gorilla again 
came from the forest, took up the child, and went to his usual place 
by the-stump. And he [the man] threw hia spear and the spear hir the 
child and the child died. 

“Then the gorilla went to the forest, but first stopped in the garden 
and said to the woman, '1 told you that the thing which would kill the 
child would come from the town: | am going naw.' 

"Thus did the gorilla do." 
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Tut CHIMPANZEE 

The Bulu tribe gives the chimpanzee credit [or being the wisest 
of all animals. Many and strange are the Bulu stories of the 
cunning of this ‘‘man-like creature.” 

The chimpanzee of Kamerun lives in companies or bands, as 
does the gorilla, and, like the gorilla, he spends much of his time 
on the ground; but, unlike the gorilla, he spends his nights in the 
trees of his forest habitat. Just as the day Is closing each chim- 
panzee makes for himself a leafy bed or nest, not unlike the large 
nest of a squirrel as seen in the early autumn on the leafy branches 
of our forest trees, At the first streak of a new day the nest ts 
left, not to be occupied again, it is believed. The old males even- 
tually become solitary, though the young on maturing are believed 
to remain in the kinship group. 

The female gives birth to only one offspring at a time, and the 
child is picked up and carried cradled in its mother's arms against 
her body “just as we [the Bulu people] handle our babies.” The 
chimpanzee child also cries and acts altogether like à spoiled human 
child when it can not haveitsown way. "These facts do more than 
all else to convince the Bulu that the chimpanzee is nearly half 
human. In fact some say that he seems to them more man than 
animal," says Mr Guthrie. 

The immense forests furnish an abundance of varied fool, so 
the chimpanzee usually experiences little trouble in satisfying its 
hunger. Somet'mes he visits man's gardens far a change of diet, 
though less frequently than does the gorilla. Then he commonly 
seeks sugar cane which he eats with evident relish, and he also 
breaks it down with prodigal abandon. He sometimes takes a few 
bananas, and, less frequently, he takes plantain, 

"Frequently he attempts to profit by the example of the garden's 
rightful owner,” the Bulu says, At such times he breaks off many 
stalks of the cane, and then tears from its place of growth a woody 
vine and with it attempts to bind up the bundle of cane. " Com- 
monly the twist he gives [binding the vine] fails to make a proper 
knot, or else he makes the mistake of tying the hund e of lease 
stalks up with o stalk-still standing or with a sapling, and then it 
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can not be carried away. So he finally leaves with only one or two 
stalks which he chews and sucks as he leaves the garden." 

The chimpanzee frequently gathers dead sticks and lays them 
together as though he would make a camp fire. As the natives 
say, "He makes up a camp fire, all except the fire." These piles 
of sticks are frequently seen in the forest. 

These apes seem to have a real pleasure in color because "the 
chimpanzee sometimes takes the bright red or purple stem of a 
vine and wraps it about his wrist, and wears it like a bracelet," 

If wounded while on the ground, a chimpanzee will often try 
to escape on the ground; but if wounded in a tree, he tries to 
escape through the branches of the trees. As he flees, if on the 
ground, he gathers leaves or grass and plugs up any wounds he 
can get at. This isapparently to stop the ow of blood, Whether 
he selects any special kind of plant for this use, | have been unable 
to learn," says Mr Guthrie. 

At play the chimpanzee is very imitative in a wild state, as 
well as in captivity. The so (Cepkalopus castaneus), a small red 
antelope, has the habit of sleeping very soundly in the daytime, and 
one sometimes comes right up to it, in its sleep, before it dashes off. 
The belief is common among the Bulu that the chimpanzees catch 
these sleeping small antelopes and carry them up into the trees to 
play with. Mr Guthrie says, “One man only have | found willing 
to say he had seen such a case, and in that instance he said the so 
was shot while in the possession of a chimpanzee.” 

By day and night the chimpanzee seems always to have some- 
thing to say, and one even when alone frequently makes noise 
enough for half à dozen animals; 

“Sometimes when hunted the chimpanzee exhibits strange, 
almost human, emotions. When, for instance, he is found in a 
tree which by reason of its isolated position offers no chance of 
getting away except by coming down where the hunter is, the 
animal almost wrings his hands at the hunter and waves his arms 
about inan apparent appeal to the hunter's fraternity or humanity, 
not ro shoot him. Sometimes this attitude is very pathetic, and | 
have heard black men say they doubt whether they could shoot:a 
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chimpanzee because the animal appears $0 very human, Some,in 
fact, do refuse to eat the flesh of the chimpanzee because of thus 
same reason. This means much more than those unacquainted 
with the Bulu people can readily realize, because the Bulu eats all 
flesh obtainable, [rom caterpillars to elephant hide, 

The Bulu has many tolk tales of the chimpanzee as well as of 
all his animal acquaintances. One version of a creation tale ta 
here presented. Its variants are wide spread among other tribes 
of the Bantu people. The story is of the five most intelligent 
animals the Bulu knows, including, of course, the chimpanzee, 


The Story af Creation 

“God bore children named as follows; gorilla, chimpanzee, elephant, 
dwarf, and man. Then he decided to send them out, each by hinteelf, 
to settle where they chose. They were given fire, seed, tools, etc, So 
they went out. 

“The gorilla went first, and as he passed along he saw some * bison, so 
he turned aside to eat. When he returned the fire lie had put down was 
dead, so he went back into the "bush. 

“Then the chimpanzee started out. After going a little way he 
also became hungry and seeing fruit in a tall tree climbed up after it, 
first leaving his fire carefully at the tree's base. After eating his fill, 
he returned only to find the fire quite dead. So he too returned to life: 
in the forest. 

“The elephant went next, and like the others turned aside to satisfy 
his appetite, and his fire died out. 

"Following him went the dwari, who went out much farther and 
finally ele&red away some of the underbrush and planted his seed and 
also built himself a amall hut. He did pot cut down the large trees, 
but he kept his fire going and he learned the ways of the forest. 

“Then at last man started out and traveled very far indeed. Finally, 
choosing a location. very carefully, he built himself a large good house, 
cleared a place for a large garden, even cutting down the tall trees. 
Then he burned the space and planted the garden: after long waiting the 
harvest came. 

" After a time; God started out to see how his children were getting 
on. "Thus he found that the gorilla, chimpanzee, and elephant were 
living: in the forest fram the fruit of the forest, even as they had chosen. 
‘So,’ said God, ‘you can nover again bear istand before] man, but must 
ever flee from him,’ 
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“Then God went on and found the dwarf under the trees in the 
forest. "5o, sald God, "you will always live thus, in the forest, but no 
place will he your fixed abode." 

"Then God came to man and found him living ina good house and 
in possession “of and enjoying the fruits of his large gardens: So he told 
man that hit estate am! possession would also remain asit was, unm: 
changed,” 

UNIVERSITY Ok. MINNEIITA, 
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A PETROGLYPH FROM EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


| ASSACHUSET TS petroglyphs seem to be of rare occurrence. 

In Mallory’s work on pictographs (Ann. Rep. Bureau Am. 

Etha vol x, t893) but three are mentioned, one being, 

of course, the Dighton rock. The other two, given in Rafn's 

Antiquités Américaines, are in Rutland, Worcester county, and in 

Swansea, Bristol county, the latter about ten miles from the rock 

of Dighton. It thus seems of value co describe à stone, covered 

with inscriptions, recently obtained by the author, and now in his 
POSSESSION. 

. This stone is a small, oblong boulder of trap, its longest dimen- 
sion being about ten inches, and its weight slightly under thirty 
pounds. [ts surface has weathered to a rusty red color, — Its loca- 
tion, when first found, was in West Wrentham, in the edge of 
Norfolk county, at a rough and picturesque spot known as “' Joe's 
Rock,” popularly associated with stories of the Indiana, and still 
remembered as the home of the last local native, called “Joe.” 
The stone was found about sixty years ago by a Mr Simeon Stedman, 
who noticed the markings on ite surface, and who was sufficiently 
interested in it to carry it to his house in Cumberland, R. 1, about 
two miles from Joe's Rock. There it remained for thirty years or 
50, when it was used to mend a back doorstep, and was unfor- 
tunately set in such a way that one surface was constantly exposed 
to wear- [t stayed in this position for thirty years more, during 
which time the exposed surface was worn nearly smooth, although 
it still shows-a long zigzag line and two round pits, presumably 
the deeper parts of an inscription now lost, The remainder of the 
stone was well protected, however, in part by the earth in which it 
was imbedded, and in part by its position, and when removed from 
the place, and washed, presented the appearance shown im the 
photographs here given (pl. vit). 
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Countmg the worn surface the inscription runs around the 
entire stone, leaving ummseribed ónlv the two rougher ends, which 
are opposite each other, and were obviously the sides which received 
the least amount of polish from the glacial action. In order to 
transcribe this inscription toa flat surfacis, at the same time keeping 
the proportious as perfect as possible, several rubbings were made 
on thin paper, and the grooves and other depressions then carefully 
traced and enforced. From these, pieced together, a tracing was 
made in tlie form of-a continuous inscription, as shown in figure. t9. 
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Fig. 190—~—Trecing of пинга їашн on th» boulder shown in plate wit èx- 
tended at [ull length. (By Prolrsior W, H. Halme) 


This work was kindly undertaken by Professor William H. Holmes 
at the United States Notional Museum. This inscription disap- 
points one a little at first by the absence of the more usual human 
and animal figures, but in this and. other respects bears a striking 
general resemblance to certain well-known petroglyphs, especially 
the one on Bald Friar Rock, Maryland (Mallory, Op. cit., p. 84, fig. 
45). It ie also not unlike certain parts of the Dighton inscription. 
The use of emall boulders, instead of cliff faces and other large rocks, 
is not unknown, and several instances of it are cited by Mallorv, 
some of them within the former bounds of. Algankin people (Op, cit ve 
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p. 105, hg. 72, at McCall's Ferry, Penn.). [t happens, also, that 
Mallory has seen and pointed out à general similarity between these 
very cases cited, including the Dighton rock, in respect to the form 
of inscription, and to the same class the present ease may be added. 
The fact that its place of discovery was but thirty miles from the 
Dighton rock, and at about the same distance from Swansea, is af 
interest in this connection. 

In our present state of knowledge concerning. petroglyphs in 
general any suggestion of the purpose for which this inscription 
was made would be purely speculative, vet its small size, and the 
ease with which it could be transported, even to a considerable 
distance, would suggest for it some ritualistic use, even as the same 
peculiarity. would render improbable its use as a tribal boundary, 
or as à memorial of a great local event, The large amount of 
labor involved in executing the carving by the aid of primitive tools 
would practically exclude the purpose of a simple message left by 
one party for one that was to follow. Finally the inevitable ques- 
tion of authenticity presents itself, in considering which the cir- 
cumstances attending the find, and the author's personal knowledge 
of the people involved, excludes every possibility of conscious fraud 
Within the present generation. Neither is fraud to be expected 
aixty years ago, in a community of New England farmers, whose 
interest in such things amounted at best to a slight curiosity. The 
intrinsic evidence shown by the stone itself must be left to the 
experts, and can, perhaps, be sdtisfactorily studied [rom the illustra- 
tions accompanying this paper. 
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MENOMINEE TALES! 
By TRUMAN MICHELSON 


T following three tales were collected during a brief stay 

with the Menominee last autumn. They were obtained only 

incidentally to the determination of the relations of the diver- 

gent types of Algonquian languages: | have to thank most heartily 

Judge Peroute, a priest of the Grand Medicine Society, and John 

Satterlee, a half-breed who was the official interpreter at Keshena, 
for their services as informant and interpreter respectively. 


Tat Story oy THE CuLTURE-liERO' 

God* came with the great servantsinheaven.! They consulted 
together, and agreed to put an island down here. "Let it be done 
through you" the servants said. He created this earth. “Now 
| have made it in accordance with your consent, What will you 
now do?" They consulted again, They said to each other: “Who 
is going to walk on the earth?" When he spoke to the servants he 
said: "l am going to make two women: one will be the mother of 
the other," Then God placed two women on the earth. He 
breathed into them, and they became alive. Then they two began 
to know each other. The mother knew right away that she was 
the mother of the other and told herso. “Now we are both put here 
by the great Creator" the mother said to her daughter. This was 
early in spring. "We must have a shelter," When they were in à 
shelter it was summer. 

_ They both got hungry, ‘We must go over there for something 

! Published hy permission of the Hureau of American Éthnalogy. 
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which | know is provided for us." These were. Indian potatoes. 
They dug potatoes all day long. 

It came to pass in the middle of summer that God spoke to his 
servants saving "What shall we do? We have placed two women 
down them," After they had consulted the Creator said: "We 
will cause it to pass that the daughter ghall conceive. She must 
have offspring.” “How. will that be done?” the servants said. 
The Creator said; "We will throw life into her womb from here 
so there shall be offspring." Then the Creator said to the servants: 
"I shall send some óne from here into her body who shall be born 
by her. He shall watch over this island, this earth, and be guardian 
of it; he shall walk around it; he shall make laws for the two 
women.'' 

While digging potatoes she perceived that she was pregnant; 
she heard a roaring noise attended with wind. It encircled both 
women. [t flew around the daughter's dress so that it flew up like 
an umbrella. The Creator put into her a living being. The 
daughter then perceived that something was the matter with her 
womb, She knew a human being wasin her. “What is it mother? 
[ believe I feel as if somebody, some life, were in me.” A short time 
afterwards at their own lodge, at night, a little baby boy was born 
to the daughter. The old woman attended as nurse, She grasped 
the little boy and said as she grasped him: "This is my little grand- 
child who has been given to me. This js little Mänäpusð'sa." 
The old lady was pleased when she grasped the little boy, and named 
him right away. The old lady pur him away. The mother felt 
still another being in her person. The second birth was a buffalo. 
The old woman drew it out, Then came a moose, an elk, and all 
other animals. The old woman took them one by one outside; they 
walked away, All the animals that are now known were born. 
Then the daughter died. Треп the old woman said: "It has been 
well done, it ts good what has been given us by the Creator.” The 
grandmother then cried. Then she said: “The great Creator has 
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given us enough anyhow. I shall be content with littie Máná- 
рид." 

The grandmother perceived that two or three days after the 
mother died little Mánápusü'sa got up, walked, and talked. Then 
little Mandipuss’sa said to his grandmother: “Do not be sad because 
my mother has died and left ws. 1 will afterwards look for her." 

In a few days he grew to be quite a boy; in à month's time he 
was a big young man. He began to wander off; he had already 
made a bow and arrow. He would start in the morning; he would 
walk-all over the earth and come back at night. He did so à few 
times, He said to his grandmother: "We should not be lonely. 
There are plenty of my little brothers existing in the wilderness. 
| found them. We should be happy." He meant the animals. 
He had told them to remain where they were. He had told his little 
brothers what they should eat. He had told them that Máná- 
080 БА мая their elder brother: that he would give them advice 
and instructions, 

Müniptuso's4 used to go aut in the morning and return at night. 
His grandmother asked him where he went. He said: “You have 
asked me and [shall tell you. — | have to circle this island every day 
t0 take care of it, There are some evil beings. These are the great 
serpents, | quarrel with them to keep them afraid; I keep them 
oH this island; I am put over this island to protect it." He went 
out and when he returned ehe asked why he went out. He told 
her the same thing. Meanwhile the old grandmother thought this 
over. At night she thought: " I wonder what it may be; why does 
little Mánápuso'sA go out to protect this island from harmful 
monsters?” “Then she said to herself: “This must be true. This 
hitle Manapusd'sa must have power; it may have been given to 
him by the greater power above to control this island. And Ido 
believe this because little Mànáüpusó'sa was the first to be born here 
on earth, to be the leader and guardian of all things existing on this 
island. And he must be powerful; | shall have to respect and 
reverence him." "Then the old grandmother knew it. So she said 
to her grandson: My grandson, 1 do know that you are true and 
great, that you have power over this carth, this island: that you are 
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the leader and guardian; and that everything is left with you. 
As you have that power you will do just as vou please, You may 
go where vou want to, and never mind me, T am an old waman. 
I shall be about by myself and away fram you. Any time you want 
me, you shall simply say ‘grandmother where are you?" When you 
day ‘Grandmother, come here’ | 2hall suddenly ippear to you each 
time," "Ye, my grandmother, l shall do what you tell me; of 
course [am to see you only when I want to see you. Then I 
shall go about the whole earth, visit my litde brothers, and see them." 

So he did for a few times. Every time he called them his 
younger brothers: While he was travelling, all at once he thought 
to himself, “It iz not good for me to be alene.. T am rather lone- 
some, If I had a true brother of my kind, I would be enjoving 
myself with him, talking to him occasionally," He sat down and 
started to think. “I wonder whom | could find to be a brother to 
me among all my younger brothers." He considered which of 
them could be his brother. Hé carefully thought of them all. 
He concluded that if he could find a little brother it would be a 
great happiness for him. He finally thought of the wolves. He 
saw they were powerful. He thought: “IF I could get one of them 
to be a little brother to me, perhaps things would be better for 
me." He thought the wolf would hunt for him. ‘I shall have to 
become friends with them” he thought. He started off wishing to 
see the wolves. While on his way he met a group of wolves, He 
looked at them and stopped. The wolves approached Münüpus in 
single file. He saw the one coming in the rear was the largest. That 
was the father. He was carrying a pack with blankets; the young 
wolves were ahead about to hunt. "Well, my brother wolf, 1 have 
this to say to vou. Tam lonely: vow are my brother. May 1 po 
with you and live with you and be in company with you? I desire 
to follow our sons. If [ went along may bè I could get a better 
living from what our sons kil." Then the wolf consented. They 
went together. When night came they camped. The old wolf 
said to Münápus: " Here is where we will camp." The first came 
and vomited up his tall. Se thesecond, third, and fourth came and 
vomited before Münápus, — He did not like it. They prepared to 
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camp. They broke boughs of trees and rested over night. In the 
morning the old wolf said to Mandpus: “It won't do for you to 
keep with us. You might not like it. Oursons are always chasing 
the deer, They are always moving. | don't see how you can keep 
up with us." Maànüpus listened. The old wolf said: "I will 
Change it. You can live with one of our eons. You better 
stay so that you won't be walking always. T give you this one," 
pointing to a white wolf. — He was the smartest of all. “Heis 
the fastest of all oursons. I give him te vou. Heshall tàáke care 
of you.” | 

That left the white wolf and Mánapus. The white wolf became 
à hrother to Mánápus. When Mánápus saw the white wolf he 
said to him: ‘You and I will satay here. You will be my little bro- 
ther, [t won't do for you to be as you are; you shall be changed 
to something like me." When he said that, they went to bed. 
When they were going to bed, Minápus treated him in such a way 
as to have him changed. In the morning they woke up. The 
wolf found himself changed into a human being like Mànápus. 
himself. Then Münápus said: "It is all very proper that you have 
a form like me; and you will be my younger brother for all time. 
| will be happy with you from now on to all time. When I was 
alone I was very lonesome, Now we will he always together, We 
will be happy. You and 1 will always stay here. You will always 
do the hunting for me" said Mánapus to his little brother, “you 
will be active as you were in the other form." And so he was. In 
a very little while every day he fetched a deer home to his brother. 
Then Minapus said: “Your name from now on will be ' Little- 
brother-to-Minapus,'*"! 

He kept on hunting till everything froze. They slept that night. 
In the morning Mantipus said to his tittle brother: *" Everything 
isfrozenover. There are no gods: There i$ nb one more powerful 
than you and L — You didn't know it; so 1 told you. You and I 
are gods. We alone exist on this earth: In the evening, as he 
said that, the gods underneath heard him. They came together. 
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"We have heard Münüpus say he and his little brother are powerful 
and are as gods on top of the carth. And we know they said it to 
each other.. He has said it and we heard it. Let us underneath 
gods try to take away Máünüpus' brother as à joke." The next 
fight they teok council and said: "Let us now try to get Mánüpus's 
younger brother away, and keep him four days to see if Manapus 
will know it, and to tease him; although Man§pus has said he and 
his little brother are powerful on the top of the earth. And he 
knows everything.” Night came; while Maniipus slept he saw and 
heard what the underneath gods said about himself and his little 
brother. They both knew it during the night. The next morning 
Manipus said to his little brother, warning him: “The underneath 
gods are going to try to catch you while out hunting.” The little 
brother said: "Yes, | know that too, | saw that last night." 

"You and [ are the only gods here" Mánápus said to his little 
brother, “there are, of course, underneath gods; they do not know." 
The gods on the first layer, when they heard this, told the gods below 
them. The ones below were white; these were the greater. They 
all counselled together, ‘When we have counselled together and 
consented, we shall arrange it that the little brother of Mänäpus 
shall be taken away." The lower gods said: “We have water on 
the surface of the earth," Of course they had water, but it was 
frozen, “When he walks on the ice, we will pull him through,” 
[t was arranged by the chief gods who were white. They appointed 
White Deer. They told him that he was summoned by all the 
gods: that he should exhibit himself on the earth and run where 
Münàápus's little brother would see him; that he should entice the 
little brother across the lake late in the evening so that he would 
walk on the ice; and so they might entrap him, 

White Deer did ashe waa told.  Helay close to where Münüpus' 
little brother was camping; so early in the morning the deer started 
away making a track. When Miinipus’ little brother got up һе 
saw the track and went straight after it. Mianapus’ little brother 
chased the deer all day long, all over this earth, this island. He had 
been told by his elder brother that he must return always from 
hunting before sun-down. While hunting he thought: My brother 
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told me not to let darkness overtake me while hunting.” Не 
stopped to look at the sun. The sun was nearly down. He was 
frightened. He quit the chase. He couldn't catch him. He 
thought: "I will go home now as my brother said.” He looked 
towards where his home was. He undertook to go straight across 
toit, Hestarted on a run; he came toan ocean. lt wasice. He 
wondered. He could plainly see his brother lived on the other 
side of the ocean. Of course he had been forbidden at anv time 
to cross water. When he came there, he said: "I will run straight 
across this, taking mry chances, Of course my brother has told 
me not to: I will reach home before night, If anything happens 
to me, | will ery out so that my elder brother across the ice will run 
and assist me." He thought he could run across safely. When he 
reached the middle of the ocean running on the fee, a roaring noise 
began underneath the ice. The ice all broke up. He was in the 
center of it, The water heaved up as if boiling, and he jumped 
from cake to cake till he got pretty close to the shore, Then he 
suw he could jump no farther. He called to his older brother: 
“Мапарив, I am in danger." While the older brother was lying 
down at home, he heard his little brother calling him. He heard 
it plainly, He jumped up and ran towards the ocean to assist 
his little brother. Then the great monsters underneath when 
Manapus started to help his little brother saw He would be inter- 
rupled by the chirping of large birds, The birds interrupted him. 
He stopped to listen. Then he started on again. When he got 
to the shore, his little brother had gone down. He was too late, 
Then Mànüpus walked up and down the hank of the great lake 
listening lor him. All was still. He knew his little brother had 
cried our at the shore. He wondered and looked, walking up and 
down the shore, He examined the lakeand ice, There was no dif- 
ference at all, Of course the underneath gods had made it nice 
again, so that he could see no mark. He started back home. 
When he got home he lay down. He said: “Why, Lam quite sure it 
was my little brother that called me to assist him down at the lake." 
Then the sun set just as he said those words to himself. He thought: 
"Perhaps later in the evening he may return to me.’ He lay 
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down. While he was lying down, he said: “Well during the whole 
night | shall think it over. [ will search for him in my sleep. 1 
will follow his foorsteps to the place which he reached lust, 1 will 
find him that way." And so he looked for him in. his sleep. — He 
followed his track, and he came to the great bady of water that was 
frozen. He saw the tracks end in that lake. He woke up then. It 
was morning. Then he found out that his brother was killed: He 
was very sure of rt. His brother had been taken away from him, 
He had made up his mind: "1 shall go around all over the warld 
looking for my brother, enquiring from the monster gods that dwell 
along the famous shore of the ocean where the great rocks project 
down to the water, where those spirits dwell, «hall ask each and 
every one of them to tell me if they know anything of his where- 
abouts." 

When he got down to the shore, Mandpus knew every god that 
dwelt beneath near the rocky shores. He entered the first god's 
habitation. "Do you know anvthing of my Ше brother? I 
know that he has been taken away by the gods that live under the 
water." "The other answered: "I have not seen him. I do not 
know him." Màniüpus continued the whole day asking the gods 
that live beneath in lonely places, in rocky places: and ho did not 
find out his brother's whereabouts. He returned home at. night. 
While returning home, when he was nearly there, he thought of his 
brother and was sad. He wondered how his brother came to be 
lost. He became worse in heart, being ваб. ‘Then he neared the 
the place where he first looked for him. When he saw that place 
it made him grieve, and such feelings came to his heart that he shed 
tears, thinking the whole matter over. He was nearing home. It 
was almost night. Then he cried outright for his littl brother. 
Every time he sobbed, and raised his breath, the earth trembled 
and the waters heaved down to the centre of the earth, almost 
away from the surface, At thè came time the powers of heaven 
shook and trembled with great effect as the result of his crying. 

When he arrived home in the evening, be said to himself: 
"Those powerful underneath gods that made the trouble by taking 
away my little brother—1 am yet the greater above them. — And they 
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know that Lam the greater god with power on the surface of the 
earth: and. they do know my strength," Не «aid this with hard 
feelings. Münápus was talking to himself after dark, when all 
was lonely. While saying that to himself, the Creator with all 
his servants heard whar Mánápus said to himself. They knew and 
believed him. They knew his little brother was taken away and 
destroyed. Then the Creator said to, his servants: “T know some- 
thing isthe matter down on the carth where Mänāpus is: Now we 
know it after hearing him say so; but before we heard him we did 
not know that his little brother was taken away from him." 

‘Then Miinapus said at home talking to himself: "I shall yet 
wait four days for my little brother to return home. If my little 
brother does not return within these four days, then I shall be 
angry and use my power, and | shall go along the shores of the 
ocean, and, knowing where all the monster gods dwell underneath 
the earth, | shall pull them out and throw them into the deeper 
ocean." The Higher God in heaven and his servants heard Manipus 
say that. Miinitpus waited patiently the four days for his brother 
to return to him, “T shall wait for my brother to be dismissed by 
the underneath gods, hoping to receive him in the same nature as 
when he was missing; if my little brother comes to me without being 
changed from the same body and nature, [ shall accept my little 
brother with friendliness, and, if they have changed him otherwise 
and he comes to me, 1 shall still be angry, shall not accept. him." 
He was watching all the time. He knew his little brother was 
to return by his dream in the night. And he wondered how he 
would look when he approached him. He saw him coming in shadow, 
not naturally as when he went hunting; he knew then that the evil 
monster gods under thi carth had dismissed him to come home in 
that shape. As he saw him, he thought, still vexed with hard 
feelings; it were best not to allow the shadow of his little brother to 
enter his former home. — He thought it best to say to him: "Go off 
entirely by yourself away from me as I cannot associate with you 
any longer in the manner you come. [t will not do to keep vou in 
my bouse with me.” Minipus saw his littl brother approaching. 
As he saw him approach about to come into the house, Münüpus 
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snid to his little brother: '"" Vou stop there a little while. 1 want to 
‘Speak to you forbidding you to enter my home, and your home for- 
merly: | do not accept you to enter in the shape and manner that 
you come, being a shadow. It will not do for me ta have you be 
the same little brother as before, | therefore advise you to go 
right on your Journey, and follow where the Sun sete—a hit bevond 
that, You shall make your home there, your fireplace hereafter, 
There is where you will remain always."" His little brother, being 
obedient, listened to those words, stopped, and said: "Oh my older 
brother, it is a pity, what vou have said to me. You have changed 
it of your own accord, that which would have occurred in the future 
with regard to our descendants’ children. They would have come 
back the same as I do on the fourth day; they would have come to 
life. But since you say I must go, | must go. According to your 
order, | shall haveto obey, But it is. a pity that you arrange it so." 
Then Manipus said to him: "All our forefathers’ children shall 
make their dwellings there when they die, with vou in the shadow 
of their spirit" That is the end. 

When Mandpus tole his littl brother to go his way he was still 
sad because he had lost his little brother and because the other 
gods had plagued him so, Then the Creator seeing this said: 
" Münápus will not be content hereafter as he has been offended in 
that his litrle brother was: sent to him and lost" Then he said 
to the servants; “Get all together, Arrange it so that Manlipus 
will be satisfied. If you do not get together in council and fix it 
so that he will be happy, then he will make trouble for those that 
are here between earth. and heaven," The servants ln the outer 
layer got together and made arrangements. Ir was left for one 
of them to say it. So he said to the two greater gods who were 
white and who were underneath the ground: " You hurry up and 
make an entrance from the surface of the earth to where you are 
so we can hear cach other.” Then one-of the above servants was 
appointed te tell what they had said together. Thev told him to 
go lower down in the midst of heaven and speak from there: and 
that he could hear the lower gods from there: The underneath 
gods heard him, They answered! that they were willing to do the 
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work in a hurry in conjunction with the upper servants; and they 
saii a place should be devised to make something new für Mànäpus. 

Then all the underneath monster gods together said: " Let us agree 
E and have it understood that the servant shall be told, 
the one that is lower down in heaven." They told this one to 
tell the Creator and his servants: “Let it be fixed up there; let the 
council be there: ler a medicine-lodge be built there:— [t is far better 
to have it above, lor if it was doné below Münüpus would still be 
dissatisfied," So they met up above. И was appointed by the 
above servants. All the lower gods were invited. So they went 
there and met. “Let us build a lodge; let us say how it shall be 
built, what manner and shapeitshall have. Let us have it lie as the 
sunt rises to sun-set: let us have the entrance towards where the 
sun rises, ami the other entrance towards where the sun sets," 
(So there are two doors, you see, on the surface of this earth.) They 
madeone. Afterit was made they said to each other: “What further 
shall be done?" ‘They said to each other: "We are two sides—the 
good gods in heaven, and the gods under the earth. How shall we 
be partitioned off from each other? What aides we choose?” 
The underneath gods spoke first: "We will take our side on the 
north." The gem! gods said: “We will choose the side where the 
sun goes south.” 

They consulted together: "We have built our lodge We liave 
chosen our sides and ure ready, Ler us make our selection and let 
us determine how we will be divided, The lower gods spoke: “We 
choose four of us to sit near the east door; two of the upper gods 
and two of the lower gods." Ar the center of the lodge two upper 
gods were chosen für the south side; two lower gods were chosen 
for the north side. 

Then they said: " What further shall we do?" While they were 
consulting, above came the greatest birds of every kind that always 
reside in the air; and also a good powerful small bind who is called 
amésimtkdke. He looked atthe council. Meanwhile Minlipuswas 
at his lodge. He knew what was going on. He sas it. The eight 
decided: "Let ts get the mésinikdke to invite Münüpus to come 
here." He was selected, So he invited Miünüpus: "You are in- 
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vited to come; Lam sent for you." When Mandpus was suspecting 
something, he heard a roaring sound approaching him. ‘‘ Minapus, 
you are invited up above where the medicine-dnnce lodge is, where 
the great gods have assembled," He rose and said to him: “Well, 
my grandfather, you have come to me; you are not the one who 
should have come; you are not of the side that made me cry for 
my little brother. Therefore, as you are not of that side, 1 do not 
wish to go." Then Mésinikike returned to where he hed been 
sent from by the servants. “Miinjipus refuses to come because 
you have chosen me from the side that never caused any vexation, 
It is the lower gods that made him lonely and sad, and gave him 
the trouble." They said: “It is too bad; it is a pity. We knew 
we could not get him to come here because the lower gods have 
made himsoangry. The offense isso great; it is known that he had 
good reason not to come," said the upper gods, ‘and itis hard that 
it has happened." "Then the servants sat still. They remained 
quiet because they knew they could not get Manipus to come after 
he had refused. Then a voice was heard from the Creator saying 
to them: “You can not get Münüpus to come to where vou desired 
because you have offended him so much, have grieved him so much; 
that ta why you can not get him; and he will not come to you. [t 
is very hard," The Creator himself was offended. | He found fault 
with his servants and scolded them for making Münápus angry. 

It was quiet for a while. Another great god who makes his 
dwelling near the other island, who makes his dwelling on a high 
rock, the Otter, knew what was going on. He said: “Why not 
choose me who am the greatest of all of my kind and who live alone, 
since you chose the bird and failed to get Mánüpus?" This great 
otter was known by all our great grandíathers on the earth.— [t 
was known that he lived on that rock. He was again heard to say 
that he was good, bad power, and was always helping others out of 
their troubles, “IT am the one. I look beautiful. and have the 
power to dive and visit all the underneath gods, and, when I see 
them, | always make them good humored, and make them laugh 
at ine: why not choose me?" he said to himself. Then the Orter 
in à playful way began to gather all the tiny dust-specks around 
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at his own lodge. These were colors to paint with. They were 
the colors of the sky and other great things. By his power he 
started to that council. He got to the lodge in which they were 
assembled. He came to the door, opened it, peeped in, and looked 
at both sides. He said to them: "You have met together to try 
to get Máünüpus to come to you. Both sides have failed because you 
have vexed him. I know and see all this, and came totell you. I 
thought | would come and tell my fellow-gods ‘Why did you not 
choose me in tle first place to get Mánüpus as I am one ef the 
greater good gods of all among you?'" He found fault with them. 
"Sou overlooked me, although 1 am one of the greater powers, and 
can go through the- earth, am jolly, good natured; and T have done 
every thing that has been done. Why did you overlook me? 
Now | am going to fetch him to where you want him though vou 
can't get him." 

The Otter started. He went to where Münüpus was, to get him. 
On his way the Otter made such chirping noises thit Mánàüpius was 
lying down with despair. He heard him coming to him. He got 
ready, The Otter opened the entrance and peeped in. He looked 
at Manapus and said to him: "I have come after you. You must 
go. Your great-grandfathers with all the other powerful gods are 
having a council about you. — And you must come." In the mean- 
time Mánàpus had said to himself: “This is the one; he is coming 
tome.” Hesaid it again, When he saw the Otter peeping, “This 
is one of those from beneath, below, of the kind that have offended 
те. Г хро where | am wanted" he said: As soon as Münápus 
heard the Otter's words he started suddenly with power. He seized 
his tobacco bag. He jumped and looked at where the Otter had 
peeked through, and did not see him. He went out to see where 
the Otter was. He looked up, and he saw the Otter already was 
nearly out of sight, so swiftly did he go with his power. Mänüpus 
started with power as fast as he could: he came to the second or 
third layer. There was where he stopped. The Otter arrived at 
the council place and peeked in, and said to them: “I have now got 
Mintipus. He is coming." Both sides thanked the Otter when 
they learned that he had succeeded in fetching Mänäpus. 
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Miünüpus immediately arrived at the east end of the lodge. 
He paused there awhile. He thought: “1 wonder which is the 
proper side to.enter this lodge." He raised the flap and examined 
how the gods were seated. He saw the underneath gods on the 
north side; that was his right hand side. He looked at the south 
side. He saw the upper gods there: “lam right. Now I know,” 
Then he entered, “I shall choose to take the right hand side- I 
will pass by them; those are the ones who have caused me great 
trouble, affliction, and sorrow." As he went, he passed the under- 
neath gods; and made a circle-walk in the nifewikan (medicine- 
dance lodge): he went to the west flap and proceeded to the east 
flap. Hestood there for a moment and looked them all over. The 
underneath gods were on the right. He looked at them. They 
said to him: “Sit right here near the door at our left hand side." 
He sat down there. One of the four said: " Mánápus,; you are in- 
vited into this lodge. You now see all your grandfathers here in 
grandeur; and this mitewikan as it has been prepared to satisfy 
you: and vou see its interior decoration as has been purposely made 
for you to enter and be pleased the way it has been prepared to 
wipe away your anger. You are permitted to be given presents.” 
This was done to wipe away his sadness. "Now Mánápus, we wish 
to tell you not to be offended. All your grandfathers inside this 
milewikan have made a great mistake in taking away your little 
brother and the trouble they have caused, your grandfathers not 
knowing. Be not offended, forall your grandfathers have concluded 
to do this to make it night; and your grandfathers wish you to 
choose this way of this lodge, and they are all and each of them 
going to give you their medicine-power of different kinds of roots 
that grow on this earth; and each of them a mdhésemdawan." 

Then Mánápus, after hearing the four.old men, asked] them to 
show him the good and evil of the medicine bags: and the name 
of each root, “Let me examine them" he said. “Before | accept 
them you must tell me how they are used and what they are good 
for." (He was suspicious and did not want to be cheated.) He 
took them up and looked at them. "T will accept this; it will be 
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good for the children of my parents in the future" he said to the 
first, He did the same to the rest. Then he sat down where he 
first came in. He was given a clam shell with powder,a little water, 
and a bead. He was told to drink it. He drank it and became the 
leader, “You will now be a member. From now on your chil- 
dren will have to do this to become mitd'siu^,! Your grandfathers 
give vou this in order to make good to you what had wrongly been 
done to you before” he was told. | 

"Now Manipus, you have truly taken this. Your grandfathers 
have given thia to make good to you that which had been wrongfully 
done to you before: which you may now forget and forgive. Be 
very careful; listen and take heed; and follow what your grand- 
fathers here in this lodge have given you. Receive it well with 
honest good faith that the people in the future may follow as you 
have done, and do it well. Now M&napus this is done to stop 
your lamenting for your little brother who was taken away.” It 
took four days for the grandfathers to instruct him and make him 
forget his little brother. There were no clouds, no wind. [t was 
calm and notseless. In the south breezes came to the lodge; all 
the great birds flew in circles overshadowing the lodge for these 
four days. 

In order to pacify Mandpus they took him into the mitewikan; 
they gave him the drink. They then told him: "Now Mánàpus, 
we have given you the drink to make you a member of the lodge. 
Now you will make your circle-walk. Go down on the riglit hand 
side," He made a circle towards the west door, went around to 
where he started from, the east door. He stood there a while. 
The four on the north side had accompanied him. They told him: 
“Now Manipus, you face the west. You see your four grandfathers 
seated on the south, which is a grand sight. Look down there. 
stil farther beyond the four near the west door you have noticed 
a spot, a grand blue spot representing the sky. This is what your 
great grandfathers apportion to you and want you to take. Now 
rake your walkagain."  Thefour put Münüpus in front of them, and 
followed down towards the west door by the right hand side. When 
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they got to the west door, they told him: '" You see this grand spot, 
your spot, which resembles sky-blue." Of course Máünápus saw 
the place. He did not know what it represented. They showed 
him and told him: "You sit down here." This was near the west 
door in the center. The advisers from the east door came up the 
south side, right to the east door, and took their places where they 
had started from. When they were seated, one of them stool up. 
He spoke out so that he was heard. He said: "Now you other four 
that are seated opposite each other in the center, now all of you get 
up and approach Münaüpus where he is seated near the west door, 
and shoot at him with your beads (mak2suk)." These two seated 
on the north started with their medicine bags. They went towards 
the west door. They made a circle and when they were back they 
invited the two at the south in the center. They came up to where 
the east door was and stood there with their лёд: there were 
several kinds; some had in their hands serpents, some great birds 
as medicine bags. “The leader said to Manipus: “ This ie what your 
great grandfathers present to you. Weare going to throw them, our 
meiem@bis (the little heads) which are in the medicine bags." — The 
leader said, "I am going to shoot at you, insert into you what your 
grandfathers here have given you to be entered into you." He then 
had his otter medicine bag pointed athim. He fetched the medicine 
bag's head to his mouth and blew into it saying “I am going to 
transfer it to Manapus.” He had blown into the head of the bag, 
He Started on a dancing run towards the western door, down the 
tight hand side, crying out at the same time as he approached 
Maànüpus '' Wi : hi i," making motions how he was going to shoot 
him. When he got there he shot Mánapus full in the breast: the 
mékési struck him squarely in the breast as ManSpus was seated 
there. As soon as the bead struck him, he felt it, His whole body 
quivered, feeling its power. The other three were in single file; 
they passed in front of him, and came up the south side and came 
up to the east door from which they had started. The leader made 
a little circle so as to be at the rear of the other three. The second 
man (who now was leader) said to Manapus; "I am going to shoot 
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at vou after your grandfather's ways, the way itis given you.” He 
raised his medicine bag to his mouth and blew into it. Then he 
atarted on a dancing run with his bag stretched out to shoot Minä- 
pus when he got to him. He shot at him right in the breast, and 
ran by, the other three following him. They came up to the east 
door and stood there. He made a little circle and went behind the 
other three. The third man was now leader. He said: "If 1 am 
allowed to shoot inta you and take effect, it shall be no; if I have 
not the power to do so, it will not be so." He took his medicine 
bag and blew into it. Hestarted on a dancimg run, going down the 
north side to the west door, holding the bag outstretched, crying 
out “Wie Ai Ai" as the other two, When he passed by Münüpus 
he shot at him. He took effect and made Mánápus' flesh shake 
as the first two. They came to the east door in single fle, They 
stood there a moment. The leader made a little circle and took the 
reat. The fourth man was now the leader. He talked out loud 
and said to Münapus: " Now Müniüpus, this is the will of these all 
your grandfathers in the lodge. They are giving it for you to take. 
And you have already accepted it; and what I say, if it is the 
truth, will affect you from the sign of this mékést (bead) out of the 
medicine bag. If it takes effect, it will show; it will knock you 
down. lam now going to shoot at you. If it goes through you 
it has taken its effect." He pulled up his medicine bag and blew 
into it, He began on a lively crouching dancing run; as he ap- 
proached the proper place he shot at him. When the shot reached 
Manipus, Minipus fell. That showed it hit him in the breast, 
had penetrated him. He fell flat on his face. His hands were 
shaking. Ome of the four at the east end on the north side went 
down there quickly and said to the four who were there: “Hurry up 
and revive this Manapus. Hurry up and get that shot out of him. 
Hurry up and doit." They lifted him, and shook him to get that 
shot out of him, When they raised his head a little bit from the 
ground, the mgsés: dropped out. They saw it. The one who 
started from the east door picked itup. In the meantime Mánápus 
revived, came to life again. The man said: "Now you have revived 
from the fourth man’s shot, and now (putting it in Manapus’ hand) 
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vau take this; Shoot at yourself." He threw it at his mouth; it 
knocked him down as the fourth man had done. The man from 
the east shook him and got it out of him. He put it in Miniipus’s 
hand and told him to shoot himself again. [t knocked him down. 
Then another man from the east door came down. The same thing 
happened. The third one ran down and (gave?) his mékést to the 
leader. The same thing happened. The fourth man ran down 
They gave Manipus a medicine bag. The head-leaders said: 
These shots which have been taken out of you are the same shots 
as the first four shor at you. You have received your medicine 
bag. You blow into your medicine bag. Now these shots that 
entered you, you saw them. They are aut of you. You blow on 
your medicine bag and shoot at the four of the south side. Those 
beads belong to them. Blow them where they belong.” He shot 
from the west door at the first man. He knocked him down. He 
fell slowly. He shot the second, third, and fourth, t did nat 
affect these four, They were merely examples. They had shot 
Mänäpus to instil their religion into Manipus. 

The four returned to their seats: Mánáüpus was ordered to the 
east door to receive instructions. He was told: "Now the work 
we have done in you is fulfilled and you have accepted it; and the 
reason why this was done by your grandfathers here, was given to 
you who received it from the Greater Creator, was to satisfy you for 
losing your little brother, and on account of your erying and sad- 
ness. It was to coax you to be satisfied; you will therefore, after 
receiving this, teach your people in the future to do this which we 
have given you so that they may be saved,"  Mánápus said in 
return to the four at the east end on the worth side, “Is that all I 
get from you, my grandfathers, that which you have given me?" 
He said: "Can not you give me anything extra besides that? 1 
would like you to- give me: your valuable medicine roots to help 
cure mankind; so that if 1 got them from vou I might give them to 
my people to use, those that shall live in the future," They said 
in response to him: " Well then, Mánáüpus, you have received many 
and great things from your grandfathers, thie mrifewin and its 
teachings; and we advise you to be very careful to teach your 
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parents and the people alwavs to follow it; and to teach your 
parents to do in. the future what we have now told you. In the 
meantime you will teach them so that they will have something with 
which to help themselves. Of course some will be sick and die. 
Wher vou find it so, you will tell them to make-a lodge such as we 
see now: and have this dance performed in the manner it has been 
told: and those medicines which you ask for are given to you by 
your grandfathers which were piven them by the Greater Creator. 
Be careful that this 1$ not lost by the future people. You will be 
the leader." 

Mürnàüpus said in reply: "Well, my grandfathers, you have said 
everything well, what you have said. But there are two different 
articles that | fear to have come to my people lest they may not get 
along well in this world. You have now presented me with your herb 
medicines. Among them [do not wish you to have bad roots of the 
evil kind so that they might harm my parents’ people and injure them. 
| simply ask of vou and accept only your good honest best-curing 
medicine roots, as there will be an evil spirit in this world which will 
mingle with this religion which you have given me: and ldo not 
warnt any af this mixed with it; if you still can give it so, give it to 
memmy people may increase, And of the religion which you have 
given me, | wantonly what is good in it. | will accept it if the 
Creator permits you to give it that way," 





Tue Gre. Wao Fasten Too Loxe 

Her mother told her to fast; it was on the Menomini river. 
The old lady lived there with her daughter. She took her to a 
certain place and told her to fast silently. And also the girl fasted 
by herself. 

Meanwhile the mother went down and asked the daughter what 
she had dreamed of for happiness up to that point. Her daughter 
answered ner: "Mother, vou have placed me here to fast, and I 
have accomplished something by my fasting. It is enough, I 
want you to let me eat," The mother said: “It is not enough. 
You have not accomplished much. You shall fast a number of 
days longer to make it. more certain about your dream." 
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The girl insisted that she should be allowed to eat because she 
had already gained something great by fasting. Her mother still 
insisted on her daughter fasting. The daughter had to obey her 
mother, though she had fasted enough. Her mother left her there. 

After the appointed time, the mother went to where the daughter 
was fasting. She was not where she had been fasting. The mother 
saw traces of a body of water that encircled the place where the 
young girl had fasted. She found that the water had taken the 
young girl under the ground, and she saw the specks of earth. 
This was done because the girl had fasted too long although she had 
[previously] received her dream. 

"There is a large; high, dismal hill on the banks of the Menomini 
river where the girl was fasting. Tt was from there the water 
came up by the power of the monster who dwelt there! 


Way Humar Bëmcs Have Two Tores 

Mänāpus was existing by himself, and the animals were put 
here: He saw all of his little brothers. He spoke to all of them. 
One time he said: "Prepare, select what you choose to eat on the 
earth." The wolf said: "I want to eat the deer; I want it to be 
so." The deer went its way. The wolf went its way. He came 
across the deer's track- "This is what [ chose to eat, [ have to 
pursue him." So he started after him. They were both good 
runners: The wolf chased the deer all day. The deer ran all over 
this island, The deer got tired in the evening after running all day. 
The wolf chased the deer till the latter got tired. He ran to the 
ocean. When he got to the shore he said: "May I become a 
laxkàmib (herring?)." As soon as he touched the water he turned 
intoa fish. ‘The wolf, being on his trail, tracked him into the water. 
He saw where he had gone along the shore, He knew that he had 
turned into a fish. The wolf said: "May I be a salmon." He 
became a salmon, and started to chase the fish. He caught him 
and ate him. ‘The salmon returned to the shore. He turned back 
to a wol. He returned to his dwelling place. Manipus knew 


iu the dangera which miy arise from eontinumg to [sec after receiving the 
hiessing. eorpare Jones" Fox Texts. p. 132 ff. 
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that the wolf told the truth when he said he desired deer as his 
food. 
fter awhile the deer came back in his shadow to where he had 
started from. The woli saw thè deer's shadow and said to him, 
"l have proved to you what I said by catching and eating you. 
You will be my food az long as the earth exists" he said to the 
shadow of the deer. So the deer and the wolf are alike. So it 
comes that a human being has two totems.! 
lütgEAU Of AwERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WasutsoTos, D. C. 


FThis myth begins like the one recorded by Halfman, p. 2ot, of the raih Amina 
Report of the BALE. It should he noticed thot the Wolf and Deer belong to the mame 
phratry (see Huffmian, ibid... pp 41, 42). | suspect that the Deer-Herring. und the 
Woll-Saimon ure friendahip-groups; aod thar Hoffman's liste need revising, IT was 
vald a certain man had three totems, to wit, the Bear, Mud-turtle, and. Porcupine, 
Three are intimately assoclated accarding to Hoffman, L c, p. 41. D regret my atay 
among the Menomines was not long enough in duration to unravel this matter. It 
deserves further investigation, 


THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE CONCERN- 
ING THE THREE LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF THE 
REGION OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO, 

SOUTH AMERICA 


Ay ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN 


TN so far as the distribution of human languages 15 concerned, 
there is a marked contrast between the southern extremity of 
the American continent and the long fringe of Arctic coast, 

from Labrador to the Pacific. The latter is or has been occupied, 
together with parts of Greenland and the Arctic islands, by the 
Eskimo, a people speaking one language, with no serious differentia- 
tions such as occur in many other linguistic families, —over this 
area extends but ome stock. Tierra del Fuego, on the other hand, 
has still within its borders representatives of three independent 
linguistic stocks, the Alikulufan, the Onan, and the Takganan; and 
it is even possible that one or two others may have formerly existed 
in this same area. The Arctic archipelago and the long narrow 
fringe of coast count but one family of speech, the Fuegian region 
three such stocks. This conclusion has not been disturbed by the 
most recent investigations; efforts to make out the Onan to be a 
Tsonekan (Tehuelchean) dialect have not been successful, nor has 
any real relationship. between Alikulufan, Onan, and Yahganan 
been proved to exist. Distribution maps of the Fuegian stocks 
will be found in Bove, Hyades and Deniker, and Furlong. 


1. ALIKULDFAN 
The territory of the Alibulufan (or Alibalufan) stock includes the 
northwestern section of the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego: 
Brunswick peninsula and King Wilham Land (with part of the 
coast to the northeast), Desolation Land, the islands of Santa Inez, 
Clarence, Dawson, etc.; also part of the island of "Tierra del Fuego 
proper, from Admiralty anund west, The Alikuluf probably 
ay 


go 
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occupied also the west coast of the island of Tierra del Fuego, north 
fram their present location to the Straits of Magellan, and likewise 
a strip of coast on the Punta Arenas side of the straits. The 
Aikuluf, who number but a few hundred at most, are the Alik- 
hoolip of Fitz-Roy, the Alakaluf, Alacaluf, etc., of English mission- 
aries, the Alakalouf of certain French writers, etc. 


The chief literature relating to Alikulufan linguistics is contained 


in the following titles: 


1. 


+ 


ч р 


TO. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


BEAvvorm; J. M. — Pequeno dieciónario del idioma Fuecguinó-Onà, Buenos 
Ares, 1701, pp. 60. See further under Onan. 


. Bovg, G..— Expedición austral argentina. [Informes preliminares presenta- 


dos à los ministros del interior y de guerra y marina de la Repdblica Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, 1353, pp. Xxvr, 317. 

BziwrON, D, G..— The American Race, N. Y., 1891, pp. Xvi, 392. 

— The Hongote Language ond the Patagonian Dialecte. At pages 
45-52 of his Studies in Sowth American Native Languages (Phila, 1892), 


-— Further Notes on Fuegian Languages. Proc Amer. Philot Soc., 


vol Xxx, 1892, pp. 249-254. | 
FENTON, T- Vocabulary, la Hyades am) Deniker (q. v). 


. Friz-Rov, R. Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of His Majesty's Ships 


Adventure and Beagle, between the Years 1826 and 1836, describing their 
Examination of the Southern Shores of South America and the Bengle's 
Circumnavigation of the Globe, 3 vols, with Append) and Addend., Londan, 
1839. 

BE LA Gum.paunmi&E, J. Vocabulary, 5e Brinton (No: 5), Marcel, M. G. 


, Hyaugs, P, e«t DEsIEER, J.. Mission scientifique du Cap Horn, 1882-1883, 


tame жү, Anthropologie, Ethnographic, Paris, 1891, pp: vii; 422. 

MaRcEL, M. G. — Les Fuégiens à la fin du XVIIe siócle d'aprés dea documents 
inédit», Paris, 1802, рр, 20, 

Mrrag, B. Catálogo razonado aly lu sección lenguas Americanas. Con una 
introducción de Luis Marka Torres, tomot. Buenos Aires, 1909, pp. xlii, 411. 
SPEGAERINI С. Apuntes filológicas sohre las lenguas de la Tierra del Fuego, 
Anak» de la Soc, Cientif. Argent. (Buenos Aires), vol. xvitl, (888, pp. 
EE UB 

—. Vocabularios Ona, Yaghan y Alacalul, Ms. See Mitre, Catdlogo, p, 176. 
The Voice of Pity for South America (London), vols. 1-xtit, 1854-1866. 
WEDDELL: J- A Voyage towards the Sauth Pole in the Years 1832-1824, 
contaimmg an Examination of the Antarctic Sea to the Seventy- Fourth. Degree 
of Latitude, and a Visit to Tierra del Fuego, with a particular Account of the 
Inhabitants, London, 18277 pp. iv, 432. 

Witsox, J. Vocabulary. See Fita-Roy, R.; Hyades, P. et Deniker, J- 
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The Alikulufan linguistic material in Fitz-Roy consists of à 
vocabulary of 208 words (compared with Tekerika, i. e., Yahgan), 
obtained hy Dr J. Wilson, hut no grammatical data. The Wilson 
vocabulary is reprinted by Hyades and Deniker, together with the 
equivalents (pp. 272-277) of the same taken down frorn an Alikuluf 
woman of Orange bay. Also 46 words, obtained in (883 from Dr 
Thomas Fenton, who had taken them down, in. 1876, from three 
young Alikuluf women at Crooked Reach, and verified by Hyades 
and Deniker at Punta Arenas by an Alikuluf boy, nine years old, 
who likewise gave 13 other words. The Fenton vocabulary differs 
notably from the Alikulufan proper, indicating great dialectical 
variation, if not, indeed, the presence of another linguistic stock 
altogether. Of the Alikulufan vocabulary in Fitz-Roy, Hyades and 
Deniker observe (p. 270) that it seems to be much more accurate 
than the corresponding Yahganan one. 

Of the four Füuegians—the source of most of the linguistic 
material in Fitz-Roy—who had been taken to England by the 
Beagle on the first voyage in 1830, York Minster (26 years old), 
Boat Memory (20 years), and Fuegia Basket (9 years) were Ali- 
kuluf, while Jemmy Button (14 years) was a Yahgan. Boat 
Memory died of small-pox in England, but the other three were 
on board the ‘vessel, when the famous Charles Darwin began his 
voyage round the globe, so significant for the development. of 
biological and anthropological science, — In his Journal, Darwin has 
left us his impressions of these aborigines, who were restored to 
their native land, when the Beagle reached Tierra del Fuego again 
in 1832. n the voyage over, Jemmy Button ts said to have learned 
the Alikulufan language and to have forgotten, largely, if mot 
entirely, his mother-tongue, by the time of his: return. He soon 
learned it again, however. This accounts for certain contradictions 
and discrepancies in the linguistic data ascribed to him (e. g., in 
The Voice of Pity, val. yt, 1859, p- 21); as Hyades and Deniker 
print out. 

Weddell gives (p. 273) four ' 'Fuegian" words, of which the 
exact affinities have not yet been made out; one, at least, and роѕ- 
sihly two, may be Alikulufan. Weddell's words, which were ob- 
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tained in 1823, are reprinted in. Hyades and. Deniker (p. 263) and 
Mitre (p. 59). The material in Brinton's American Race (p. 364) 
consists of 16 words with the numerals 1-4, and appears to have 
been derived from Fitz-Roy. Lt is repeated in his paper of r802 
(No. 3). 

Marcel publishes (pp. 17-20) à vocabulary of " Fuegian " words, 
compiled in 1698 by Jean de la Guilbaudiére (or Guibaldiére), a 
filibuster, who lived for some time on the Straits of Magellan. 
This vocabulary, of some 300 words and phrases, scems to be more 
or less Alikulufan, which would make it the earliest Ms., but not 
printed, record of the language. Mitre (p. 158) considers it "at 
base Alikuluf," Brinton (Further Notes on Fueg. Lang., p. 250) 
publishes 22 words from De la Guilbauditre’s vocabulary with 
comparisons with the“ Alikoulip” of Fitz-Rey. The Ms. vocabu- 
lary of Spegazzini, according to Mitre (p. 177), has only a brief list 
of Alikulufan words, those of Yahganan and Onan being much 
longer; he spent but a few days among the Alikuluf. His Apuntes 
Filolégices likewise contains little concerning the Alikuiufan, being 
chiefly concerned with Onan and Yahganan. The Onan Dictionary 
ol Father Beauvoir contains a comparative vocabulary of 41 words 
including Alikulufan. The etymology of the name Afkuluf, 
Alacaluf, Althoulip, ete., is unknown. It is doubtless of aboriginal 
provenance, but may not be Alikulufan in origin, 


it. ONAN 

The territory of the Onan stock includes, or included, the nor- 
thern and eastern portions of the large island of Tierra del Fuego, the 
south of which belongs to the Yahganan, and a part of the west to 
the Alikulufan. Mitre (p. 167) states that " they extend in Tierra 
del Fuego from the north coast on the Straits of Magellan to Cape 
San Pablo eastward on the Atlantic: and on the west to Inutil 
bay and the center of the archipelago, The map given by Furlong 
(p. 225) shows the Ona occupying both sides of Admiralty sound 
and all the southeastern coast of the island of Tierra del Fuego, 
with former extension overall the northern portion. ‘These Indians 
are known to various writers by a considerable diversity of names 
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(Aona, Aonik, Ona, Onas, Oensmen, Yacana, Yacanas, Yacanacunni, 
etc), some ol which, wholly or in part, are probably of Tsonekan 
(Tehuelchean) origin. According to. Lehmann-Nitsche, the Ona, 
whom he prefers to term Tshon, of northern Tierra del Fuego are 
called Shilk'nam, and those of the south, now extinet, Manekenkn 
(the dialects of both have been studied by Bridges), The Ona 
country has been recently traversed by Furlong, who made special 
investigations of their life and customs. In his opinion (p. 447) the 
(na in the last 30 years have decreased in numbers “from 3,000 
to 300." 

The chief sources of information concerning the linguistics of 
the Onan stock will be found in the following list: 


1. Ввломоти, J. М. Pequefio diccionario de! idioma Furgino-Ona con su corres- 
porliinte castellafia, m y 2a partes. Por un misionero Salesiano de la 
Tierra del Fuego, Buenos Aires, 1901, рр. бо. 

2. Bove, G. Op. cit. 

3. Bamas, Li Vocabulary and Phrase: of the Language ol the Onas. Ms. (pp. 
37), in the library of the Museo Mitre of Buenos Aires, See Mitre, Catdlogo, 
p. 164. 

4. Berton, D. G. The American Race, N. Y., 1891, pp. xvi, 392. 

&. . Further Notes on Fuegian Languages. Proc. Amer, Philos. Soc., 
мої. ххх, 1892, pp. 249-254. 

6. Foxtons, C. W. Into the Unknown Land of the Onas. Harper's Ma. 
Mag. vol. cXIX, 1909, Dp. 442-455- - 

s, —. The Vanishing People of the Land ol Fie Ibid., vol. cxx. 1910, 
pp. 217-229. 

B.——. See fortheeming book of the author on Tierra del Fuego, ete. 

9. D& LA GrAssENIR, К. Do la langue Tehuelche. Verh. di xvi. Intern. 

" Amerik.-Kongr. (1904), Stuttgart, 1906, pp. 619-647. 

10, Hyànes, P, e£ DEesiKER. J.. Op. cit. 

LL Lewatans-Nerscne, К. El grupo Tahon de lbs pales magellànicos. Re- 
sümen Na. 47. XVII Congr. Intern. de jo» Amèricanistas, Sesión de Buenos 
Aires 16 a] 21 de mayo de 1919. 

iz. Lista, Е. Viajes al pals de los Onas. Tierra del Fuego, Buenos Aires, 
1887, pp. (46. 

13. Mirgg, B: Op. cit. 

14. Porrkx, D. J. Exploración de la Tierra del Fuegn. Bol. Tri; Geogr. Argent. 
(Buenos Aires), vol. vum, mp. 75 ff. 

15. SEGEMs, P. A. Hábitos y costumbres de los indies Аопаз. Ibid., val. Im, 
1985, рр. 41-82. See Brinton, D. C. 
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16. SPEGAZZINL C. Apun-cs flologicoós (No. tt ander ABkulufan). 
17. ——.  Vocabularios (215. 12 under. Alikulufon). 

Of the Ona Ms. vocabulary in the collection of the Museo 
Mitre in Buenos Aires we are tokl by Mitre (p. 164) that the author, 
who is the son of the Anglican missionary, Rev. Thomas Bridges, 
"was born at the Mission of Ushuaia, founded by his father, and 
learned the Ona language from childhood, which makes this the 
most accurate vocabulary of Ona in existence.” This, however, ts 
probably an exaggeration. Hyades and Deniker indicate the tx- 
tension of the Onan stock. on. their map, but give no vocabulary. 
Lista gives a vocabulary of 85 words of the southern and one of 27 
words of the northern Ona; he also compares Onan with Tsonekan 
(Tehuelehean), but without proving relationship. Brinton, in his 
American. Race, gives no Onan vocabulary, but, while recognizing 
(p. 331) an “Ona linguistic stock," he observes also (p. 329) “the 
tongue of the Onas . . . is apparently connected with the Tsoneca 
or Patagonian,” In his paper Further Noles on the Fuegian Lan- 
guages, he discusses the alleged relationship of Onan and Tsonekan, 
using particularly the material of Seger—also Popper's brief vocah- 
ulary, which he reprints (pp. 252-253). Seger, who lived for three 
yeare in Tierra del Fuego, had composed a dictionary of the Ona 
language, which was lust in shipwreck; hence his article contains 
besides the vocabulary only a few notes on word-composition, ete. 

Spegazzini's A puntes filolégices contains a comparative gram- 
matical sketch of Onan and Yahganan, with some references to 
Alikulufan, while his Ms. in the Mitre Museum gives extensive 
Onan and Yahganan vocabularies, and a few Alikulufan data. 
The Dictionary of Father José M. Beauvoir, besides a comparative 
vocabulary of 41 words in many tongues, including Onan, Alikultifan, 
and Yahganan, contains 1876 words, 132 proper names of. persons 
and places, 76 phrases, etc. ‘The Onan text of the Pater Noster 
ts also given. The dialect represented is that of the Indians fre- 
quenting rhe missions of Rio Grande de la. Tierra del Fuego and 
san Rafael de Dawson, and the author had as efficient interpreter 
and collaborator Kalapakta, or. José Calafate, a youth of 13 vears, 
at the mission of Candelaria, Kio Grande. 
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There is considerahle doubt as to the origin of the name Ona, 
ог Лона, by which these Indians have come to be generally known. 
It is said to signify “people” and to have been the ethnic appellation 
of at least a portion of the stock. It may be of Yahganan prove- 
mance, as some believe. Furlong and others have also suggested 
that it ts a corruption of Tioneka, or Txo' ma'ca, the name ül the 
Patagonian Indians. Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, who affiliates the Onan 
with the Tsonekan or Tehuelchean, proposes to style the combined 
group Ton (cf; the Hispanicized geographical name Chones, etc.). 
He thinks that Ona “is a corruption of Ts4'n, due to the Yamanas 
(Yahgan), who transmitted it to the European missionaries.” 


ш. WAHGANAN 


The territory of the Yahganan stock includes, or included, the 
southern coaat of the large island of Tierra del Fuego, from end to 
end, and the entire archipeligo of the south: Navarin and adjacent 
‘isles, Cape Horn is., Host, Gordon, Londonderry, Basket, ete. In 
1884 a number of Índians were settled at Ushuaia, the mission 
founded by Rev. Thomas Bridges, the Anglican missionary (d. 1898), 
to whose labors so much of the Yahganan linguistic material now 
in existence is due. — In 1884 the total member of these Indiam was 
stated by Mr Bridges to be 949; but, by 1890, as tlie result ol epi- 
demics of disease, etc., their number had been reduced to loss than 
300, according to Hyades and Deniker (p. 391). Of these 100 were 
on the Wollaston is., 60 at Downeast (a settlement of Bridges), 
40 around Ushuaia, and the remainder canoe-nomads. Furlong 
states their number to be at present “perhaps 175.° Denucé 
(p. 652) cites Lehmatin-Nitsche as giving their number as “less than 
80," as compared with some 3,000 in 1862, 

The chief linguistic material on record for the Yahganan stock 
will be Iound in the following list: 

b ADAN, L. Grammaire de la langue S Agane, Paria, 1885, рр. 50. See ulus 

Reztr de Linguiitique, vols. Xvti-xvit, 1881-1885. 

2. Huacvotu, f. М. Op. cit. 


3. Bove, С. Op, cit. | Й 
4 ——. Patagonia, Tierra del Fuoco, Mari Austmli_ Parte Г... Genova, 1853. 
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$. Вецпиш%, Т. Dictionary of the Vahgan Language, Mas., 2: vols, 1559-1879. 
Brought to. Brussels by the Belgica Antarctic Expedition in 1897-1399, 

„——. боер! Lye Ecomonaci, The Gospel of 5. Luke translated into the 
Yahgan Language, London, 1&1. 

7. —. Se Ellis, A. J. 

8. Вшхтох, 0. С, The American Race, N. V., 1891, pp. xvi, 392. 

9. — On the Hongote Language and tlie Patagonian Dialects. At pages 

45-52 of Studies in South American Nalite Languages (Phila., 1892). 

16. ——. Further Notes on Fuegian Langunges Proc. Amer. Philos, Sor., 
ко. ххх, тво. рр. 249-7254. 

11. Damarskv, L. Estudios linguisticos americanos — Fuegino& Bol Inst. 
Geogr. Argent., vol. x, 1589, pp. 276-289. 

12, Desitce, |, Note sur un vocabulaire complet de la langue Vahgane. Verb. 
d AVL Intere: Amerik-Kongr., 1908, Wien, 1910; pp. 631-654. 

13. EIZAGUIRRE, J. Me Tima del Fuego, Recuerdos e impresiones de un 
viàje al extremo austral de la República Argentini. Precedido Чел un 
introducción por el eugeniero Julia Popper, Cordoba, t497, pp. xv, 279, 6. 

14... Емле, А. ]. Addmeseof President, Proc. Philol. Soc. (London), 1882. 

15. Fitz-Roy, R. Ор. си. 

16. FvatoNG, C. W. — Amid the Islands of the Land of Fire. Harper's Mo. Mag., 
vol CXvirt, 1909, pp. 33-347. 

17. ——. Southernmost People of the Worki. Ibil., vol, cxix, рр. 126-137. 

(B. ——. See forthcoming book of author on. Tierra del Fuego, ete. 

19. GARBE, R. Eins vollatindige Grammatik des Vagan und ein Vocabular 
von ez. 30,000 Würtern, Gütting. Gelehrte Auzg., 1885, vol. 1, рр. 336-376. 

20, Hyanes, Poet Dextker, J, Op. cit. 

z1..DE Luev-Fossagige, P. Ethnographie dè l'Amérique antarctique: Patago- 
mens, Araucaniena, Fuégiens, Paris, (884. 

22. Mrirgg, В. Op; cit. 

23. MtLLER, F. Die Sprache der Feuertànder (Jügan), — In Grundriss der Sprach. 
шиге, IV. Bd. 1, Abt, Wien, 1888, pp. 207-221. 

24. PiATzwAWN, Ji Glossar der. feuerilndischen Sprache, Leipzig, #882, pp. 
Iii, 266. 

25. Soulh Ameriram Missionary Magazine (London), Vols. 1— (1867), 

26. SPEGAZIINI, Ü. Vocabularios Ona, Vaghan y Асаш. МА. (in Italian) in 
Musso Mitre. See Mitre, B. 


е 





27. ~ Elementi di grammatica laghan, sistema Olletidorf.— At pages 179— 
.— 159 of Mirre's Catálogo (1909). 
28. ——. Apuntes filolágicos.— Op. cit. (No. 12 under t lidtudufan). 


The Yahganan linguistic material in Fitz-Roy consists of a 
vocabulary of 208 words, with corresponding terms in Alikoulip 
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(Alikulufan). This is reprinted by Hyades and Deniker (pp. 265- 
270) and compared with the equivalents of the same words as ob- 
tained by them. Of the Tekenika (Yahgan) vocabulary in Fitz- 
Roy, Hyades and Deniker observe (p. 270), that at least 120 words 
“are entirely wrong," while the numerals 4-9 "do not exist in 
Yabgan.” Тһе work of Hyades and Deniker contains also an ex- 
tensive French-Yahgan vocabulary, classified according as the words 
rehite to earth, air, water; place-names; names of plants, etc.; names 
of animals, birds, fishes, msects, mollusks, ete.; names of the body, 
its parts, members, organs, elc.; wort relating to movements, emo- 
tions, physiological states and actions, etc.; words relating to the 
family; words relating to tħe house, titensile tools; arms, ornaments; 
words relating to the actions of material life; words relating to the 
feelings; affixes; adjectives; pronouns; adverbs; interjections; made- 
up words and loan-wornds from English, ete. In addition to this 
classified and annotated vocabulary, which occupies pages 280—321, 
there is given (pp. 321-334) a brief sketch of Yahgan grammar, 
including (py. 322-332) conjugations of the verbs “to love,” “to 
give," and à number of phrases. At pages 335-337 the alphabet 
adopted by the English missionary for transcribing. Yahgan ts 

The Yahgan version of the Gospel of S. Luke by Rev. T. Bridges 
was published anonymously by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, It has been the basis of a number of studies of the Yahgan 
language by various writers: Thè grammatical sketch of F. Müller, 
the grammar of Adam, the monograph of Garbe, the glossary of 
Platzmann, ete. Brinton's brief Yahgan vocabulary in his Amert- 
can Race (p. 364) is from Bridges, as is also his material of 1892. 
Mitre (pp. 166-161) gives a brief letter of. Bridges, dating from 
1898, on the Fuegian tongues in general, In Ellis’ Presidential 
Address are included an outline of Yaligan grammar by Bridges and 
the native text ol. a letter from a. Yahgan to thàt missionary, Їп 
his Glossary, Platgmann gives, besides the vocabulary, notes on 
the missionary alphabet, the proper mumes in the texts, the English 
loan-words; ete.: likewise the Yahgan texts of the Parable of the 
Sower, the Pater Noster, and some plant-names, ete. The mono- 
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graph of Garbe is more scientific than the work of Platzmann, 
which he criticizes. It contains a somewhat detailed exposition 
of the Yahgan tongue. The Ms.“ Dictionary of ca. 30,000 words" 
i^ the same as the one frequently referred to by ethnologists as 
indicating the extent of the vocabulary of primitive peoples. The 
final editing of this work was begun by Mr Bridges in 1877, and the 
Ms. completed in July 1879. Bridges’ Dictionary was brought to 
Europe by the Belgica Antarctic Expedition of 1897-1899. His 
Mes. were also placed earlier at the disposition of Bove, ete Ac- 
cording to Denuct, Bridges’ Dictionary was in process of publication 
in 1908 but its appearance had been delayed by various obstacles. 
When the matter was discussed at the Congress of Americanists in 
Vienna, Dr F. Boas expressed the hope that the work of Bridges 
might appear as "an etymological dictionary" and not in such a 
orm as that of the Riggs Dakota Dictionary, which really “ought 
to be republished in the form of an etymological dictionary." 

L. Adam's Yakgan Grammar of 1885, which is based on Bridges’ 
Gospel of S. Luke and Garbe’s monograph, is résuméd by Mitre 
(pp. 168-172). The Yahganan materia! in Darapsky is chiefly a 
grammatical sketch, with comparisons with other American abori- 
ginal tongies: Bove gives an extensive vocabulary, likewise a 
distribution map. In Eizaguirre are two brief Yahgan vocabu- 
laries. Mitre (pp, 179-189) prints Spegazzini s Hlements of Yahgan, 
consisting of seven Ollendorfian "Jessons" in Italian and Yahgan. 
Spegazzini's 4 pues filológicos contains an extended grammatical 
discussion of the Yahgan language, and his Ma. vocabulary is 
quite large. 

CiAke University, 

WoucgsTER. Mass 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE PROVIDENCE MEETING WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1910 


Hy GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 






HE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion was held in Providence, R. 1., December 28-30, 1910, 
in affiliation with the American Folk-Lore Society. The 
sessions were held in Manning Hall, Brown University. In the 
absence of President William H. Holmes, Professor Roland В, 
Dixon presided. The attendance was good and a number of im- 
portant papers were presented. On the morning of December 29 
there was a joint meeting of the Association and the Archeological 
Institute of America in Union Auditorium at which Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher presided. 


Busmsgss MEsTING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Members of the Council present were Misa Alice Fletcher, R. B, 
Dixon, G. G. MacCurdy, J. R. Swanton, A. F. Chamberlain, R. H. 
Lowie, E. Sapir, E. L. Hewett, A. M. Tozzer, W. C. Farabee, C. 
Peabody, and C. C. Willoughby. 

Repori af the Secretary —The Secretary, Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy, reported that there had been no special meeting of the 
Aesociation or of the Council since the close of the session in. Boston, 
the proceedings of which had been published in the American 

Anthropologist for January-March, 1910. 

As was the case in 1909, death has claimed but one of our mem- 
bers, William Graham Sumner, for many years Professor of Political 
and Social Science in Yale University. An account of Professor 
Sumner (with portrait) written by his colleague and successor at 
Yale, Professor Albert G. Keller; appeared in the American Anthro- 
polopgist for January-March, 1910. 

Thirteen of our members attended the Seventeenth International 
Congress of. Americanists, held in the City of Mexico, September 8 
to 14, 1910: W. Beer (Howard Memorial Library), F. Boas, R. B. 

go 
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Dixon, P. E. Goddard, G. B. Gordon, 5. Наваг, А. Hrdlicka, G. G. 
MacCurdy, Z. Nuttall, H. J. 5pinden, F. Starr, A. M. Tozzer, 
and H, N. Wardle. 

The annual growth o[ the Association in membership has been 
substantial, 35 new names! being herewith submitted for election, 
as follows: Wm: F. Allen, Robert Ansley, Anthropology Club 
(Yale), Dr Felix Arnold, W. C, Barnard, M.D., Professor Hiram 
Bingham, Aberdeen Orlando Bowden, H. M. Braun, Joseph A. 
Breaux, Louis Bishop Capron, Dr Alíredo de Carvalho, Francis T. 
Hagadorn, Clarence Leonard Hay, William Frederick Howat, M.D., 
George Plummer Howe, Andrew Frederick Hunter, Mrs William 
James, A. V. Kidder, Frank Leverett, Mark Mason, Wm. Hubbs 
Mechling, Truman Michelson, Dr Max Radin, Mr David Robinson, 
Gerda Sebbelov, Grace Ellis Taft, James Teit; Julis César Tello, 
Thompson Van Hyning, J- Ogle Warfield, Gertrude Bass Warner, 
Thomas Talbot Waterman, Philip Welch, Henry М. Whelpley, 
M.D., Samuel B. Woodward. 

Our membership is still numbered by hundreds when it should 
be numbered by thousands if the Association is to fulfil the function 
for which it was founded. How to reach those who are interested 
isa problem, the solution of which should not be left to the Secretary 
alone, or even to the officers. Every member should endeavor to 
furnish at least one new name annually. In October the Secretary 
sent à membership blank to each member asking for new names. 
Only three blanks have been returned, On December 16, he mailed 
a circular letter to 375 persans who are supposed to have a certain 
interest in anthropology. The results, though better than in the 
appeal to members, are coming in rather slowly. You are simply 
requested to suggest a name, leaving the Secretarv to pursue the 
matter further by a personal letter. Let us all unite to double the 
membership during the coming year. ‘The material for this increase 
undoubtedly exists. Help the Secretary to find it! 

Report of the Treasurer —The Treasurer's report, which was 
received * ani referred to an auditing committee appointed by Vice- 
President Dixon, and found by them to be correct, i& às follows: 





! Full aitdresses are giyen 1n the Hut üt imembera printed elsewhere in this inano 
* Read by Dr Charnes Peabody in the alwence af the Treastirer. 
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Receirr< 


From Absent Rede ad Washington | for тн Anthro: 
polupist: 


ПОС ЖІ, ША. алав meer no Ra aula all "n 
г, С УРРА Ор ics 76.61 
VoL XII, No. 1..... кт кеи кажа зеет ата аьа аж аъ as, ME 
Extra Copies to members... . .. . касса келде ы 2o 30.48 237.90 
American Ethnological pare for American n Anthropologist : 
Mek ЖЕ. ЛЕШЕ 1 vac rw EE 
VOL JE ТҮЛҮГҮН ТЕА аа 38.78 
МЕШИ анаа ааа ШЕЕ: Popes Vue LIS 
МОЦ, а аага агаа са ааваа. чыр) 
Annual Dues. ............ 24 "РЕЛЕ АА Та ааа шаа ЕИ 
Anni Subscription to American Anlkropologísl.. йынын нш. GRADE 
Sale of Back Numbers m Анги Андора. z=- E295 
Authors" Reprinta (at cost]. . : PibebexasadauucerarrR AEG 
БЕГЕ, pra wei se Seep iE EE iiaii . 26,86 
American Folk-Lore Society нан cost st Bibliography ol Period. 
ileal Literature for Amertoon Сонор and Journal ef 
American Folk. Lore ests ATS A RCN aor еа "а 2% 
На! соё РегикНса! Бйегаїшге. .......,...................1]йё HLA 
1,726.80 





EXFENDITURES 
For Printing, Binding and P паар 
Vol XLNe3::: асый за ша зыш» eeu дА 
Vel Xi Ne piii niis сасе ЛЕВ 
ХОШ, Н еее вас бааа Бъ гаас" БЕ 
М, Мо Fiesa rrer Rx qe rs e xis када 305.36 
1,822.21 
Reprints... ceeeeceneenresssseversncsnrsanscontessens, 03:25 271540 
trations for American Avdleepletid. .... nnne = ET 279.86 
3410.59 
Наши с с ылынын Сез ЫШКЫ е зи лла дакка насаа ИБН 
| В. Т. Навштт Hivos, 
Found correct, Тегаты. 


Wm. C. Farabee, 
Auditing Commilize. 
Providenee, R. L, Dec. 28, 1010. 
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The amendments to the Constitution recommended at the Boston 
meeting by a committee consisting of F. W., Hodge, G, G. MacCurdy, 
and R. B. Dixon, were adopted. The Sections as amended are: 


ARTICLE IIL,— MEMBEKSHIP 

Section 2, Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected on 
nomination of two members af the Association, and on payment of dues 
shall become members of the corporation, with full right of voting and 
holding office. 

ARTICLE v.—ÜrFICERS 

Section t. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treastirer, an Editor, and a number 
of Councilors to be determined annuilly by the Association, These, 
with the ex-presidents, shall constitute a board of managers to be known 
as the Council, 

Section 2. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor shall 
be elected annually to serve for one year, or until their successors are 
elected and installed, One Vice-President and one-fourth of the total 
number of Councilors «hall be elected annually to serve for four years 
or until their successors are elected. 

Section 3. The administration of the Association, including thë 
filling of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of 
affiliations, shall be entrusted to the Council. Five shall constitute a 
quorum, The President; the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editar, and 
three additional members of the Council to be designated by the Council, 
shall form an Executive Committee of the Council, which shall meet 
at the call of the President, and act in behalf of the Association, except 
during the meetings of the Association or-of the Council, in all matters 
requiring attention. 

Section 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, of the Council, and of the Executive Com mittee, or may delegate 
this duty; the President and Secretary shall sign all written contracts 
and obligations authorized by the Couneil. 

Section 5. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Council, conduct correspondence, make an annual 
report, and have general charge of executive matters under the direction 
of the President, 

ARTICLE Vt.—MkkTINGS 

Section 3, Notices of regular meetings shall be published at least 

two months in advance, and printed notices of meetings; with preliminary 
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programs of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at 
feast a week in advance. 


A communication from Professor Franz Boas to Mr Hodge, 
relative to the most economic way of publishing the bibliography of 
current literature for the benefit of members of the Association and 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, was read: also Mr. Hodge's 
letter of transmittal both of which are given here: 


Columbia University, 
New York City, Dec. 5, t010, 
Mz. F. W. Hobat, Ethnologist in. Charge, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Hodge: — | 
During the past year we have iesued rhe Bibliography of Current 
Literature jointly in the “Journal of American Foik-Lore" amd in the 
“American Anthropologist.” Tt seems to my mind that this isnot yet 
the best way of solving our problem, ond, since I am tot able to attend 
the Christmas meeting, | wish you would kindly bring to the attention 
of the Council of the ALA, the question whether it would not be 
possible to issue the Bibliography and related matter as а separate 
publication, to be issued four times a year and to be furnished in one 
copy to each member of the Folk-Lore Society and of the AAA T 
imagine we could finance this by appropriating from each Society à 
corresponding amount of money to the Bibliography, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Franz Boas, 
per A. 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 
| Washington, D. C., Dec. 20, 1910. 

Dear Professor Holmes: 

| enclose a letter received from Dr. Boas just before his departure for 
Mexico, relative to the publication of the summary of periodical anthro- 
pological literature that has appeared in the American Anthropologist 
during seven years past. Dr. Boas’ suggestion, if adopted by the 
American Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore 
Society, will result in economy of labor and avoid duplication, since under 
the present arrangement the bibliography appears in both the American 
Anthropologist and the Journal of American Folk-Lore. While T do 
not have the figures at hand, | believe the proposed quarterly journal of 
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periodical anthropological literature could be published by the two 
societies hamed without any additional expense on their part, and | 
should like to see the proposal adopted by the two societies. By issuing 
the proposed journal: quarterly, it would have the advantage of second. 
class postage rate, i, e. one cent a pound, 
Suncerely yours, 
F. W. HonaE, 


Editor. 
Professor W, H, Holmes, 


President of the American Anthropological. Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


This matter was referred to a committee with power to act, 
consisting of F. Boas, F. W. Hodge, and Charles Peabodv. 
The following letter from Mr F. W. Hodge was read announcing 
his resignation as Editor, à position he had held for many years 
with so much benefit to the Association and credit to himself: 





Bureau of American Ethnology, 
К Washington, D. C., Dee, 21, i910. 
Dear Prafessór Holmes: | | 

I beg leave to present my resignation as Editor af the American 
Anthropological Association to take effect at the close of the present 
year: While 1 have long contemplated taking this step, owing to the 
pressure of other duties, I have hesitated to do sò because of the feeling 
that I could render the Association and its official organ a service by 
retaining the ¢ditorship during the period when the publication was 
meeting its greatest obstacles, and because of the difficulty of finding 
come one willing to assume the responaibilites and the labor incident to 
the office, These difftculties have now been overcome thraugh the loval 
support of. the officers and members of rhe Association and. the valued 
aid rendered during the present year by Dr John R. Swanton, who has 
had entire charge of the editorial labors. 

Yours very truly, 


F. W. Hance, 
Professor. W. H. Holmes, 


President of the American Anthropological Association, 
Washington, D. C, 
The Chair appointed a committee to draft resolutions on Mr 
Hodge's resignation. This committee, corisisting of Professor A, F. 
Chamberlain and Dr George Grant MacC urdy, reported as follows: 
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Report of Committe on Resignation of Editor 
Dec. 30, 100, 

Resolred that the following minute be entered upon the records of 
the American Anthropological Association and that the Secretary he 
authorized to transmit a copy thereof to Mr Hodge. 

The members of the Council of the American Anthropological 
Association desire to place upon record their deep sense and grateful 
appreciation of the valuable services of Mr F: W: Hodge as Editor of 
The American Anthropologist and other publicatione of the Associmtion. 
They regret exceedingly his retirement, which is imade necessary by the 
new and responsible office, Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, how demanding all his time and energies. They 
extend to him most heartily the greetings of the season and hope that 
many years may be granted him wherein to serve the cause of science 
with the same ability and faithfulness, which in years past have won for 
him the esteem and the gratitude of his colleagues and of all interested 
in the progress of anthropology in America, 

(Signed) ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
GEORGE GRANT MacCurny, 


The Chair appointed Drs MacCurdy, Tozzer, and Lowie to be 
a Committee on Nominations, The report of this committee, which 
according to the provisions of the amendments to the Constitution 
waterially increased (by eight) the number of the Council and 
included an Executive Committee, was accepted, the election result- 
ing as follows: 
President: Dr J; Walter. Fewkes, Washington. 
Vice- Presiden, t911; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 
Vice- President. 1912: Prof. R. B. Dixon, Camhridge. 
Vice-President, 1913: Prof. Geo. B. Gordon, Philadelphia, 
Vice-President, 1914: Dr Geo. A. Dorsey, Chicago, 
Secrelary: Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 
Treasurer: Mr B, T. B. Hyde, New York. 
Editor: Dr Jahn R. Swanton, Washingtan. 
Executive Committee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor 
(ex-afficio), and F. W. Hodge, Charles Peabody, and. Pliny E. Goddard, 
Council: Wo oJ MeGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W: H. Holmes, 
J: W. Fewkes, Alice C. Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. A. 
Dorsey; G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B. Hyde, John R. Swanton (ex-officio); 
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E. L. Hewett, $. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlička, A. L. Kroeber, 
À, M. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldemweiser (1911); H. [. Smith, С. 
H. Pepper, W. C. Farabee; F. W. Hodge, G. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. 
T. Waterman (1912); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. 
К. Moorehrad, C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, P. E. Goddard, T. 
Michelson (1913); A. F. Chamberlain, C. P. Bowditch, 5. Culin, R. 
H. Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H. Hawes, E. Sapir, P. Radin (1914). 


The sum of $200 was appropriated for the editor, and at the 
editor's suggestion Dr Paul Radin was appointed Associate Editor. 

The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C, December 27-30, tort, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The incoming President, Dr Fewkes, has appointed thè following 
committees: 


Committee on Meetings and Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), 
W. H. Holmes, W ] McGee, Miss Alice Fletcher; R. B. Dixon, A.M. 
Tozzer, F, W. Hodge, J. К. Swanton, A. Hrdlitka, P. Radin. 

Commiltee on. Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (cliairman), G. G. MacCurdy, 
W. H, Furniss, gd, George G, Heye, Clarence B, Moore, C: P. Bowditch. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of thía coin- 
mittee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of the 
American Anthropologist, 

Commilée on Policy: Miss Alice Fletcher (chairman), WJ McGee, 
F. W: Putnam, F: Boas, W. H. Holmes A, L. Kroeber, G. B. Gordon. 

Commies om American Archeological Nomencloture: C. Peabody 
(chairman), W. K. Moorehead, H. I. Smith, Walter Hough. | 

Committee om the Concordance of American Mythologies: F. Boas 
(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L. Kroeber, R. B. Dixon. 

Commillte om. Nomenzlalure of Indian Lingnistic Families North af 
Mexico; F. W. Hodge (chairman), F. Boas, A, b. Krocher, R, B. Dixon. 
J. R. Swanton, J. Mooney, A. F. Chamberlain, E. Sapir. 

Committe on the Preservation of American A witquities: W, H. Holmes 
(chairman), E. L, Hewett (secretary), F. W. Putnam, J. Walter Fewkes, 
Alice C. Fletcher, F. W. Hodge, G. B. Gordon, G. G. MacCundy, 5. 
Culin, W. C. Milla. 
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ADDRESSES AND PAFERS 


In the absence of President Henry M. Belden of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, his address was read by Dr Charles Peabody. 
Some of the most important papers read at the joint meeting are 
represented in this report by abstracts. These are: 


Recent Progress in the Study of Seuth American Indian Longucget: 
Prof- ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

The author pointed out the regions of the South American 
continent tn which, during the last five years, scientific research 
had been particularly active: the Colambia-Venezuela border-land, 
northwestern Brazil, Ecuador-Peri-Bolivia, southern Brazil, ete, 
Noteworthy are the investigations of Tavera-Acosta, Koch-Griin- 
berg, Rivet and Beuchat, Farabee, E, Nordenskidid, von thering, 
et al.. To Tavera-Acosta we owe rather extensive vocabularies of 
the Guahiban, Piaroan, Puinavian, Salivan, and Yaruran stocks, 
all of which hitherto have been rather scantily represented by 
linguistic material. Koch-Griinberg, as a result of his sojourns in 
northwestern Brazil, has shown the Makuan to be an independent 
stock, and added much to the linguistic material in print and in 
Mss. concerning the Arawakan, Cariban, Betoyan, Miranhan, and 
Uitotan stocks. Rivet and Bewchat, studying the extensive lin- 
guistic material obtained by the former of these authors (they are 
now working jointly), have thrown much light on the ethnologie prob- 
lems of the Ecuador-Peruvian border-land, delimiting the areas of 
the Jivaran (Rivet has shown Brinton’s " Jivaro" to be really Tebero 
and, therefore, Laman, or, as he terma this stock, Cahuapana), 
Zaparan, Laman (Cahuapana), etc. Rivet believes that the Jivaran 
has marked Arawakan affinities, and his later studies claim to 
attach some of the minor stocks of southern Colombia to the Chib- 
chan. Dr Farabee's investigations have resulted in the accumula- 
tion of müch lexical and grammatical material concerning the 
Arawakan peoples of Peru; also vocabularies, ete., from tribes of 
Pancan, Uitotan, Jivaran and other stocks, The thorough study 
of this valuable material will add nota little to our knowledge of 
the linguistics of the Peruvian area, E. Nordenskióld has devoted 
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some attention to the little-known tribes af eastern Bolivia and 
we may expect other data of value from him in the near future. 
То усп Ihering belongs the credit of having first established beyond 
a doubt the independent character of the Chavantean stock. Неге 
should be mentioned also the researches of Barrett recently initiated 
inta the language of the Cayapa, ete., of the Barbacoan stock. 
Of works of a more or less bibliographical character the most 
important are Lenz's monograph on the Indian elements in Chilean 
Spanish, Schuller's contributions to. Arsucanian bibliography, etc, 
and Mitre's Catalogo, with its introduction by Torres. 


Recent Literature òn the. South. American " Amazons": Prol. ALEXANDER 
F, CHAMBERLAIN 

The author résuméd and dišcussed the monographa: of Lasch, 
Friederici, and Rothery, all published during the year 1910. Of 
these the study of Fricderici seems the most satisfactory: the book 
af Rothery, however, is the most ambitious, treating of the ancient 
and modern Amazons all over the globe. Mr Friederici rejects the 
view of Ehrenreich and Lasch of a unitary origin of the Amazon 
legends among the northern Caribs, with extension thence over 
all northern South America. Both in content and origin the 
Amazon legends differ notably from each other in several cases, and 
they are of multiple provenance. In some there is evidence of 
modilication and contamination through European sources. Among 
the causes of the origins of South American “Amazon” legends he 
enumerates the following: 

1. The notably warlike character of. women in many primitive 
American communities, 

2. The peculiar power or influential position of women (due to 
economic, religious, hereditary, or other social reasons) in a few 
tribes, which made a great impression upon the mass of the sur- 

rounding communities, 

3. Rumors of the barbarie splendors of the Empire of the Incas, 
which had penetrated the wilderness to the East. 


4. Reports of certain unusual sexual relations of Indian women, 
etc. 
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5, Tales of "Amazons" due to native reports misunderstood 
by the Spaniards, or from such tales purposely spread by the latter, 

Amazon legends are reported from the West Indies (Ramon 
Pane records a characteristic one), [rom Yucatan, and from Mexico. 
The Mexican legends, Mr Friederici thinks, are "the least founded 
of all, ethnologically or mythologically™ (p. 23), Hi-founded like- 
wise are the legends from California and the northwest Pacific coast. 
Incidentally, Friederici points out that the account attributed 
generally to Orellana, belongs really to Carvajal, and that the 
"river of the Amazons" received its name from the valor of the 
Indian women met with by the Spanish explorers: 


The Age-Soctelies of the Plates Indians: Dr R. H. LOWE 


Age-societies have been ascribed by ethnologists. to a large 
number of Plains tribes. A sharp definition of the age-factor results 
in limiting the number to the Blackfoot, Village tribes, Arapaho, 
and Gros Ventre (Atsina). The question arises whether in these 
cases the age-factor is a basic or derivative feature. Investigation 
proves that the age-element is a subordinate feature, the collective 
purchase of ceremonial regalia, songs, and dances being apparently 
the dominant motive. 


Some Aspects of New Jersey Archeology: Dr CHARLES PEABODY 


Slides wére shown illustrating the three celebrated strata at 
Trenton, New Jersey, on the glacial terrace above the Delaware 
River, viz; the black soil; the yellow loam, probably of immediate 
post-glacial deposition, and the tme Trenton” gravels underlying 
the yellow soil. 

Attention was called to certain: discoveries made during the 
season's work of r91o by Mr Emest Volk, who has spent large por- 
tions of the last twenty-two years in exploration and observation 
of the region. 

(1) The Bison Bone: 

On June 22, 19t0, in the sand pit of Mr Ahrendt on the terrace 
was found an artificial pit; the cross section was: at the top six 
inches af black soil, under this one foot of yellow loam, and under 
this a red clay band one inch thick. 
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Some attention to the little-known tribes óf eastem Bolivia and 
we may expect other data of value from him in the near future. 
Tovon [hering belongs the credit of having first established beyond 
a doubt the independent character of the Chavantean stock. Here 
should be mentioned also the researches of Barrett recently initiated 
into the language of the Cayapa, ete., of the Barbacoan stock. 
Of works of a more or less bibliographical character the most 
important are Lenz's monograph on the Indian elements in Chilean 
Spanish, Schuller's contributions te Araucanian bibliography, ete, 
and Mitre's Catalago; with its introduction by Torres, 


Recent. Liferature om the South. American "Amasons": Prol. ALEXANDER. 
F. CHAMBERLAIN 

The author résuméd and discussed the monographs of Lasch, 
Friederici, and Rothery, all published during the year igto, Of 
these the study af Friederici seems the moat satisfactory; the book 
of Rothery, however, is the most ambitious, treating of the ancient 
and modern Amazons all over the globe. Mr Friederici rejects the 
view of Ehrenreich and Lasch of a unitary origin of the Amazon 
legends among the northern Caribs, with extension thence over 
all northern South America. Both in content and origin the” 
Amazon legends differ notably from each other in several cases, and 
they are of multiple provenance. [n some there is evidence of 
modification and contamination through European sources. Among 
the causes of the origins of South American " Amazon " legends he 
enumerates the following: 

t. The notably warlike character of women in тапу primitive 
American communities, 

2. The peculiar power or influential position of women (due to 
economic, religious, hereditary, or other social reasons) in a few 
tribes, which made à great impression upon the mass of the sur- 
rounding: communities, 

3. Rumors of the barbarie splendors of the Empire of the Incas, 
which had penetrated the wilderness to the East: 

4. Reports of certain unusual sexual relations of Indian women, 
etc. 
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5. lales of " Amazons" die to native reports misunderstood 
by the Spaniards, or from such tales purposely spread by the latter. 

Amazon legends are reported from the West Indies (Ramon 
Pane records a characteristic one), from Yucatan, and from Mexico. 
The Mexican legends, Mr Friederici thinks, are "the least founded 
of all, ethnologically or mythologically" tp. 23). Hl-founded like- 
wise are the legends [rom California and the northwest Pacific coast. 
Incidentally, Friederici points out that the account attributed 
generally to Orellana, belongs really to Carvajal, and that the 
“river of the Amazons" received its name from the valor of the 
Indian women met with by the Spanish explorers. 


The Age-Sociriies of the. Plains Indiani: Or R. H. Lowe 


Age-societies have been ascribed by ethnologists to a large 
number of Plains tribes. A sharp definition of the age-factor results 
in limiting the number to the Blackfoot, Village tribes, Arapaho, 
and Gros Ventre (Atsina). The question arises whether in these 
cases the age-factor is a basic or derivative feature. Investigation 
proves that the age-element is à subordinate feature, the collective 
purchase of ceremonial regalia, songs, and dances being apparently 
the dominant motive. 


Some Aspects of New Jersey sircheology: Dy Cuantes Peanony 


Slides were shown illustrating the three celebrated striata at 
Trenton, New Jersey, on the glacial terrace above the Delaware 
River, viz: the black soil, the yellow loam, probably of immediate 
post-glacial deposition, and the true “Trenton” gravels underlying 
the yellow soll, 

Attention was called to certain discoveries made during the 
season's work of 1910 by Mr Ernest Volk, who has spent large por- 
tions of the last twenty-two years in exploration and observation 
of the region, 
it) The Bison Bone: 

On June 22, 1910, in the sand pit of Mr Ahrendt on the terrace 
was found an artificial pit; the cross section was: at the top six 
inches of black soil, under this one foot of yellow loam, and under 
this'a red clay band one inch thick. 
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In the pit were found the femur of a bison and accompanying it 
fine particles of charcoal. In the red band on one side of the pit 
lay a chipped water-worn pebble of argillite, and in the same red 
band to the left, a water-worn pebble of argillite, not chipped, 

(2) The Artificial Pit: 

Ün August 23, 1910, in «he sand pit of Mr Ahrendt, on the terrace 
was found another artificial pit; the cross section: at the top, six 
inches of black soil, under this vellow loam (with thin red bands) 
three feet six inches thick; and under this, overlying the pit, three 
or four inches of brown sand and charcoal. Nothing but charcoal 
of human provenance was found in the pit. 

(3) The Natural Pit: 

In the same sand pit seven feet down under a somewhat similar 
series of natural strata, wasa pit made bv ice, probably, or by some 
other natural agency. The importance of commenting on these 
three pits together consists in drawing attention to the similarity 
of geological and climatological conditions under which the pits 
were formed. Light is shed on the question of the contemporaneity 
of man with the post-glacial conditions which permitted the de: 
pesition of the yellow drift and the formation of the series of so- 
called “ice-pits"; the bison is added to the list of animals which 
lived as contemporaries with man at this epoch. A photograph 
taken by Mr Volk was shown giving the negative in yellow loam 
of a large boulder which had fallen out: the similarity of forces 
which were sufficient to transport such boulders during the forma- 
tion of the yellow drift with those forces undoubtedly of glacial 
origin that deposited great boulders in the gravels lower down was 
insisted upon. Reference was made to the continuity, accuracy, 
and fidelity of Mr Volks work. 


The Historietl Value af the. Books of Chilum Balim:! Mr Syt,vANUS 
Сатам Money 


The recovery of aboriginal history in America is exceedingly 
difficult because of the absence of original sources from which. it 
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may be constructed. To this general condition, however, the Maya 
of Yucatan ofera striking exception: Centuries before the Spanish 
conquest this intelligent people had developed an accurate. chronol- 
ogy and a system of hieroglyphic writing by means of which they 
recorded their annals. 

These aboriginal records were destroyed at the time of the 
Spanish conquest; but in the century that followed, 1550-1650, 
there grew up a bodv of mative writings called “The Books of 
Сая Вајат" іп which were embodied much àf the aboriginal 
history of this country. The case for and against these chronicles 
aa reliable sources for the reconstruction of Maya history may be 
summed up as follows: 


A. UÜnfaterable B. FawmeraMWe 
1. Bresks in the sequence of the 1. Very general agreement through- 
katuna the unit оѓ епитега- out, | 
tion used in the chronicles 2. Early date at. which the chron- 
for counting time. icles were compiled, 1550- 
2. Certain disagreements, usually 1650, when the ancient his- 
of time, in the statement olf tory had not vet been for- 
facta, gotten. 


3. Authorship by atives,; many 
of whom had grown to man- 
hood before the Spanish 
conquest, and who had had 
therefore opportunties for 
learning their ancient history 
at frst hand, before Euro- 
pean invasion amd accul- 
turation. 

4. Many corroboratory passages 
in the early Spanish writers. 


There are two important conditions however, which will explain, 
in part at least, the discrepancies in the chronicles which have been 
noted above under A. 

I. The original manuscripts have never been studied and com- 
pared, and the present translation was made from hand copies 
only, a condition pregnant with possibilities for error. 
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2. The translation itself is not always accurate. and indeed in 
several instances has been shown to be misleading and incorrect. 


Recent Archeological Investigations in Northern Guatemala: Or ALFRED 
M. TorzrzER 

The area occupied by the remains of the Maya civilization 
may be roughly divided into various provinces distinguished from 
each other by chronological considerations as well as by those dealing 
with assemblage, construction, the manner and method of decora- 
tion, and others, 

The area treated in detail is that which includes the north- 
eastern part of the Department of Peten, Guatemala. Tikal is the 
first city of importance in this region. ‘To the east is Nakum, first 
made known to the scientific world by Count de Périgny in 1908, 
and Naranjo explored bv Mr Maler, In addition to these ancient 
sites the Peabody Museum Expedition of 1909-1910 reports the 
new ruins to the north of Naranjo and Nakum of La Honradez, 
Porvenir, Azucar, Seibal 2nd, and Holmul in Guatemala, and those 
of Tsotsikitam in British Honduras. 

These ruins are all characterized by the presence of one large 
court or plaza around which in most cases the greater number of 
stele and altars are placed. The plan in each case shows a system 
of oriented courts all connected. with one another with very few 
detached buildings. 

From a study of the dates now available it will be seen that this 
region occupies the first position in point of time in all the ruins af 
the Maya area. It is not possible to show at the present stage of 
the study of the archeology of this section that the Tikal territory 
was the center from which spread the influence responsible for the 
cultures of Copan and Palenque. From the evidently related char- 
acter of certain of the stelie at Tikal, it may be reasoned that not 
only was this region a center which began very early in the life of the 
Maya civilization but that it continued to hold its important posi- 
tion untll well toward theend of the time when tlie southern Maya 
culture. resigned. its place of preeminence to that part of the Maya 
people living far to the northward. 
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The results of the investigations of the Peabody Museum 
Expedition of 1909-1910 will appear in the Memoirs of the Museum. 


Creta. Aulhrnpometry: Prof. CitkLES H. Hawks 


Since Professor Boyd Dawkins and Dr Duckworth concluded 
that the ancient Cretans belonged to the long-headed, dark, short 
Mediterranean race, the examination of additional ancient skulls and 
measurements of living Cretana made by Professor Hawes have 
gone far to confirm this conclusion, and to show that the average 
modern Cretan is à modification of this type and has a broader 
head than his ancestor, 

Nevertheless the facts here set forth demonstrate that the 
ancient Cretans or Minoans with their characteristic long head are 
still represented in the more inaccessible regions, and that thè 
broadening element is due to the presence of brachycephals who 
are mainly confined to the plains and coasts. Further the facts 
are interpreted to indicate that the broad heads are descendants 
of aliens, and in the main traceable to prehistoric immigrants. 

The data for Minoan skulls is óbtained from ri8 crania, of 
which Dr Hawes used 78 male skulls (c. 2000 B.C.), leaving out those 
of the late Minoan period during which there is both archeologi- 
cal and anthropological evidence of an alien immigration. These 78 
skulle yield an average cranial index of 74.0, and the long heads are 
to the broad heads as 5 to t. 

The data for modern Cretans із large, amounting to over 60,- 
000 measurements and observations, and for this reason comparisons 
are at present confined to the cephalic index. Adding t99 Cretans 
measured by Dr Duckworth to those measured in Dr Hawes” expedi- 
tions of 1905 and 1909, we have a total of 3,183. But from these 
have been deducted foreigners, women, and children and even Mussul- 
man Cretans, leaving 2,200 modern Cretans as the basis for the follow- 
ing comparisons, These yield an average cephalic index of 79.0 to 
be compared with 76.0 (L e, 74.0, the cranial index, plus 2.0, 
allowance for the cephalic). The average modern Cretan is there- 
fore mesaticephalic, midway between his ancestor, the ancient 
Cretan, and his neighbor, the modern Greek (c. 82.3); and the long 
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heads are to the broad heads in the proportion oí 5 to 4. The 
difference is appreciable and impels us to ask, do the descendants 
of the ancient Cretans, with a cephalic index of 76.0, exist in Crete 
todav?  [[ 3o, it 1s reasonable to suppose that the invading aliens 
have driven the natives up into the hills, and there we find. them, 
Present in the plains, they predominate in the mountains. In the 
mountain plain. of Lasithi (2.700 Ít.) the average cephalic index 
is 76.5 with a proportion of 9 dolichocephals to 1 bracehveephal. On 
the northern slopes of Mount [Ida the cephalic index is 76.5. On 
the northern slopes of the White Mountains, in the west, in one vil- 
lage, 65 men averaged 76.9 compared with 79.9 in the plains imme- 
diately below. In the Messara Mountains-of the center, the aver 
age was 76.9 in contrast to Bo.9 im the plains. Twenty-eight skulls 
af revolutionists of 1821 and 1866 chosen at random from the 
mausoleum of a mountain monastery, yielded a crantal index of 74.2 
and a ratio of 444 long-heads to 1 broad-head. — In the less acces- 
sible mountain. regions are thus to be found modern Cretans of 
similar cephalic index and ratio of dolichocephals to brachycephals 
to those of Minoan Créte. 

How then has the average cephalic index risen in 4,000 years 
from 76 to 79? The author has already suggested that this change 
is due ‘to the presence of the descendants of prehistoric immigrants. 
Reviewing historic invasions, it is possible to dispense with Turkish 
and Venetian somatological influence: Mussulmans have been 
rigidly excluded from these records and the Venetians, he has shown 
by a careful comparison of the Venetian-named Cretans with the 
rest, possess exactly the same average cephalic index, thus evincing 
a breeding-out in the course of nine generations of the infusion of 
Venetian blood that Crete received. This leaves us with the pre- 
historic invasions of the Achaeans and the Dorians, which tradition, 
history, and archeology attest. Anthropometry witnesses to an 
invasion of broad heads in the Third Late Minoan period (1,450- 
1200 B.C). [tis to the Dorian inroad,a migration of a people, 
rather than to the freebooting Achaeang, that Hawes attributes the 
chief part in the broadening of the Cretan head. This is best illus- 
trated in the southwest corner of Crete in the eparchies of Sphakia 
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and Selinoa. The Sphakiotsare by tradition and dialect Dorians, 
and seem to have maintained the purity of their blood by resisting 
all invaders and by tlie custom of endogamy. They and their neigh- 
bors have average cephalic indices of 80.4 and 80.9 and the broad 
heads are in the majority as 3 to 2 and 3 to 1. If. we assume, as 
many scholars do, that the Dorians ultimately. came from Шупа 
we have an explanation to hand. The lllyric stock is ummistakable 
and exceptional in Europe to-day, in that it combines a broad head 
with a tall frame. In this southwest corner of Crete is a broad- 
headed people with a stature ol #700 nim. (cf. Dalmatians 1711 mm.) 
whereas the central and western Cretans average 40 mm. less. 

A further rest made with an instrument invented by Hawes, 
the comparison of the sagittal curve of the living head, brings out 
4 striking likeness between brachycephalic Sphakiots, the Albi- 
nians (the oldest inhabitants of Illyria) and the Tsakonians, a tribe 
in the east of the Peloponnesus, 8,000 in number, who still speak a 
Dorian dialect unintelligible tothe Greeks. These three peoples, all 
with claims to Dorian descent, separated by hundreds of miles, 
yield exactly similar sagittal curves and their normal types very 
closely approximate, whereas the contrast to that of the Mediter- 
ranean race is extraordinary. 

The Social Organisation of the Winnebago Indians: Dr Paur RANIN 

The topics discussed by Dr Radin included: 

1. The village organization. 

2. The phratries. 

3. The clans (animal names, animal descent, exogamy, friend- 
ship groups; clan legends, clan names). 

4. The ceremonials associated with the clans. 

5. The clan function (clan feasts, clan wakes}. 

6 Marriage. 

7. Death and mortuary customs. 

8. The hunt. 

9. The warpath. 

Dr Radin closed with a general theoretical discussion of the 
pliratries ánd clans, 

The Religious-Ideas of the Winnebago Indiana De Pact Rani 

This subject was also treated topically: 
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I. The guardian spirits associated with the ceremonial socitiees 
and with the clans. 

2. Their "nature" (nature deities and “‘spirit" animals) and 
the specific powers they control. 

3. The "inheritance" of guardian spirits per se, and in asocia- 
tion with the clan and the ceremonial organization. 

4. The " degrees" in the attitude toward guardian spirits: 

5. The conception of life, death, future life, and transmigration; 
its bearing on the social organization, 

6. The ceremonials associated with the attainment of long life, 
with death, future life, transmigration, and miscellaneous religious 
beliefs. 

7. The guardian spirits as the basis of the ceremonial organiza- 
tions and the influence of their disappearance on the types of cere- 
monial organizations. 

8. The impossibilitv of separating the social and religious 
factors in their attitude toward the guardian spiritsand the general 
conceptions. 

9. Discussion às to the probable historical development of the 
religious-social complex. 


Polynesian Gods: Praf..RatLawn B. Dixos 


The characteristics of the four great gods of Polynesia were dis- 
cussed, and the relative importance of these deities in the different 
island groups pointed out. Kane, Ku, and Lono were suggested as 
lorming a connected group, with Kanaloa quite separate and differ- 
ing in origin. It was suggested that the latter might probably be 
derived from a Melanesian deity, whereas thè triad showed indica- 
tions of an origin in Indonesia. 


Polynesian and Melanesian Mytholegy: Prof. Колко В, DIXON 

The myth incidents of the Polynesian and Melanesian areas 
were considered in their distribution, and in their relation to the 
mythology of Micronesia and Malaysia. The general results of 
this comparison seemed to accord with the theories of migration and 
cultural origins derived from a-study of material culture. 
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A Pre-Pajariian Culture in the Rio Grande Drainage: Dr Encan L 
HEWETT 

On the high bench lands bordering the Chama River on the south, 
Dr Hewett recorded in the summer of 1905 a large number of ruins 
of a different character from any of the well known ancient Puchlo 
ruins of Pajarito plateau. During the past summer, many more 
of the same character were noted and surveyed in the Ojo Caliente 
Valley, These ruins consist of foundations of cobble stone inclos- 
ing rectangular rooms. Some of the ruin groups are of great extent. 
A typical group consists ol a central circular structure of stone, 
probably in part subterranean, an open plaza surrounding it, then 
the foundation walls extending out in all directions. The entire 
settlement is divided into two parts by a narrow irregular street. 
That these ruins antedate the great community houses of the Pajar- 
itan culture is shown by the facts that the walle are reduced to the 
grass leve] and that these ruins in some cases partly underlie the 
structures of the latter period. 

Abstracts were furnished by some authors who were not able 
to be present and read their papers. These abstracts are also given: 


A Note on the Persistence of Some Mediterranean Types: Miss GEORGIANA 
Е G, RisG 
"In Italy and Spain one meets the local ‘frescoes and portraits 
at times in the streets. I am told that Leonardos and Luinis 
abound in the Milanese, and a friend of mine has seen a mother 
and three daughters, conspicuously Etruscan, in Massa Maritima, 
For myself 1 have seen the following and can show photographs 
für the elder part (I have no modern photographs): 
In Siena, children like Matteo di Giovanni's. 
In Viterbo; a woman like the ' Roman School." 
In the Emilia, women like Mantegna’s and the local school. 
In Arles, women like the Roman Sarcophagi. 
In Venice, ecclesiastics like Gentile Bellini's; women like 
Carpaecio's. 
In Spain, women like the Lady of Elche. 
“These last are alike in. the matter of figure and carriage and 
expression, as well as feature." 
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The Double Curve Motive tn Eastern Algonkiam Arnt: Dr FRANE С. 
SPECK 

This paper presents a brief preliminary report of investigations 
in decorative arr being carried on among the tribes of the north- 
eastern Algonkian group, including the Abenaki, Penobscot, Pas- 
samaquoddy, Malisit, Micmac, Montagnais, and Naskapi: The 
predominant design unit is a figure described for convenience ав 
the “double curve,” two opposing incurves. Variations of this 
elementary figure occur, throughout the region discussed, so uni- 
versally that the double curve motive is really characteristic. 
While it is also seen occasionally in Iroquois and Ojibway art, it is 
none the less distinctive of the northeastern Algonkians. Formerly 
the designs were produced in the moose hair and porcupine quill 
techniques, and by painting, Nowadays most of the examples are 
seen in beadwork, except among the Naskapi where painted decora- 
tions still occur, In wood carving and etching on birch bark the 
more southerly tribes still preserve the old type of decoration. 

The main body of material discussed in the paper is based upon 
collections made among the Penobscot, who are being made the 
subject of an independent monograph hy the writer. Same forty 
typical Jorms of the double curve design, showing different degrees 
of elaboration, are used. The simplest is the bare double curve, 
the modifications ranging up through highly complex examples with 
a score or so of compounded ornaments filling up the interior. In 
the more modified examples the original double curve unit is some- 
times hardly distinguishable on account of the numerous embellish- 
ments, Aside from simple ornament net any particular symbolism 
has so far been found that would apply to the whole region. In- 
vestigations im the field of symbolism have produced satisfactory 
results only among the Penobscot, where the designs seem to 
have originally been floral representations with a magical medicinal 
value through the association of the design with the herbal remedies 
which play so important a part in the life of these Indians, Judging 
however from the lack of such an interpretation among the Malisit, 
so far us has been discovered, it would seem, at present, as though 
the matter would have to be investigated along independent lines 
in each particular tribal area. 
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Materia Medica of the Algonkian Indiansaof Virginia: Mr J. OctE Waz- 
FIELD 

This paper treats first of the subject as recorded by the early 
authorities. This is far from being full and concise and yet is of 
value even for the little information it contains, Second, the 
remnants of these tribes now remaining, having been so closely 
kept in contact with the English settlers and. their descendants 
for the past three hundred years, have lost all ceremonial functions 
and ideas connected therewith; and have even lost the limiting 
of such practice to any particular person or coterie of such persons, 
That which they use t& chiefly in tlie form of decoctians or " teas" 
made of barks and roots, which are gathered and made by the mother 
or grandmother of the family; outward applications are also used. 
Quite a number of such remedies were obtained. They are not 
simply recollections of the past but are used and believed in firmly. 

In. the absence of Professor Hiram Bingham, his paper on 
“The Ruins of Choqquequirau" was read by Mr George P. Winship 
It has been published in the American Anthropologist, as has that 
ol. Prof. Chamberlain? on “The Uran: A New South American 
Linguistic Stock." Dr Edwanl Sapir's two papera, “The Lin- 
guistic Relationship of Kwakiutl and Nootka” and “The Nootka 
Wolf Ritual," are printed in full on. pages 15-28 ol the present 
issue, and a paper by Mr Stansbury Hagar (read by title) on “The 
Four Seasons of the Mexican Ritual of Infancy" will appear in a 
later number. 

The papers read of which the Secretary was unable to obtain 
abstracts were: 
Measurements in toto in the Spiral Stairway af the Leaning Tower of 

Pism By Professor Wu, H. GoODYEAR. 

Philistine ond Hebrew in Palestine; By Dg ELmu GRANT. 
The Survivals of Germanic Heathendom in Pennsylvania German Super- 

ions. Bw Professor E. M. FoGEL. 
Fire and Fuiries with Heference to Chrétien's: Yvaín, ve. 43834375. By 

Professor AgTHUR C. L. BROWN. 
A Gerland of Ballads, By Mr Privives Barry. 

1 Vaal, t2, nn. à. Oct-Dec, Toto) pp. $0$-345. 

! Jbidl., na. 3. pp- 417—424. 
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The fallowing papers were read by title: 
The Place of the Esthetic in Humion Welfare. By Professor WILLIAM 
H. HOLMES, 
Tewa Eihwososogy. By Professor Junya HENDERSON. 
Tews Ethnobotany. By Mr W. W. ROBINS. 
Noles on: Tews Medical Practice. By Miss BAuBARA FREIRE-MARRECO, 
The Mesquite and its Uses. By Mr Joun P. HARRINGTON. 
The Dog in Pueblo, Mexican, and Peruvian Moriuary Customs, By Dr 
Watter Hovas, 
The Cradle-hoard in Ancient Mexico, By Miss H. NgwELL WARDLE: 


At one o'clock on Wednesday the 28th, the Corporation of 
Brown University gave a luncheon in the Administration Building 
President Faunce receiving. The afternoon of the same day was 
devoted to sight-seeing; visits were made to the John Hay Memo- 
rial Library, the John Carter Brown Library, the Annmary Brown 
Memorial, and the Rhode Island School of Design, followed by a 
reception at the Providence Art Club. 

New Haves, Conn, 
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Les Fonchións Mesunles dans les Soctétés Inférienres. By L. L&vv-Baunt..— Paris: 

Félix Alcan, pto: 85. pp. 455. 

In the introduction, the author takes [save with writers of the English 
school, Tylor, Frazer, Lang, who postulate a paychic unity of mankind, 
and are thus led to elevate the doctrine of animism to the rank of a general 
principle of interpretation of primitive beliefs. ‘The wooount these authors 
give of the origin of savage beliefs, argues Bruhl, is too individualistic and 
rational, They abstract the savage from his social environment and make 
him ask questions such as why? or how? which he then answers in conformity 
with his undeveloped psychology which, however, is governed by laws 
essentially similar to those of our own psychology. The emotional -and voli- 
tional elements of the processes invalved are unduly neglected. Moreover, 
the complexity of the mental make-up of the primitive man ls distinctly 
underrated. What in Brahl's opinion is the fundamental question these 
writers da not ask at all, viz.: Are the mental processes of the savage strictly 
comparable to aur awn? This question Brühl does not hesitate to answer 
in the negative. Human mentality is in the main a4 social, à collective 
product. The social environment of the savage differs from that of the 
civilized man, hence, his mentality must be different; The author propa 
‘to Investigate some types of primitive collective mentality in order to ae 
certain ita dominant characteristics 

The first part of the work deals with the coflectice "representations! in 
the perceplions of primitive peoples, and their mystic character. The paychic 
processes of the primitive are relatively undifferentiated; hence the com- 
plexity ol these processes, for motor aml emotional elementa [orm an integral 
part of them, 

An object used in a religious ceremony, e, g., becomes saturated with 
religious or magical associations, and they henceforth become part of the 
essence ol that object no matter in what context it may appear. This holds 
true of ull living beings. objects, natural phenomena, which enter into primitive 
collective “representations,” Hence, the entire materiai world throws a 
peculiar picture on the psychie sereen of the primitive man, a picture which 





The author usa the term "representations" in the sense of Véeueilungen. 
"Cencepta" would not cover the meaning, nor would "perceptions" — Hence 1 prefer 
to use Bruhl'à term “representations” 

з 
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to us appears as unreal, as mystical. For want of a better term the author 
uses the word smystiosl to designate that general trait of primitive mentility. 

The question, how does the savage explain to himself a given natural 
phenomenon, can never arise if we eliminate from tho outset the wrong postu. 
late that he perceives phenomena as we de. The savage does not «eek for 
an explanation of fiis perceptions for Its implied in the mystic elements af 
his collective "representations" (p. 39). 

As animate objects share thelr mystic properties with inanimate objects, 
the distinction between the two sets of phenomena hecomes of slight impor- 
tance, and is in fact olten neglected- The close associations of object and 
image, or of mame and thing named, which are familiar to all students of 
primitive man, mist be accounted (or along the same line of common mystit 
properties Similar connections exist between object and shadow, or dream 
and real life. Here the author justly emphasizes the fact that aivages do 
not, a5 is often assumed, confuse dreams with reality. On the other hand, 
however, dreams for them are as real as life, and dream visions are even a 
privileged clave of experinnons for they are particularly rich of tnystic content, 
The same is true of the visions and hallucinations of inspired individuals. 
These objective properties of objects which we use as guides for recognition 
and classification are of relatively slight importance to the savage. Objective 
experiences are only in part responsible far his beliefs; nor are they ahle to 
disillusion him when it cames to a sudden clash between faith and reality, 
far any "pancy js easily explained away along the line of some familiar 





In vain should we search for the fundamental principle of primitive 
mentality in the precepts of our logic, or af any logic. Such a fundamental 
principle the author finds in the law of Participation. The bond between the 
Central Australian native and his churinga, that between a clansman and 
his totem, or that between an individual animal and the species, may serve 
as: Wlustratinne of the concept of participation, The connection assumed 
is in all cases of a mystic character. Influence by contact. by transfer of 
power, by sympathy, by action, directly orat a distance, are other instances 
of mystic rapport, The principle of participation eonfilcts with our logic 
in so far as it is relatively indifferent to the law of contradiction. The one 
may yet be the many, the visible existence of ay object does not exclude its 
invisible existence, a. Bororo may also be an erara, a deer may be identical 
with corn and with a feather, ete. Bruhl i5 thus led to characterize this 
stage of mystic mentality as prefopical. 

Here the author come: aut with a forcible critique of Tylor's doctrine 
o[ the soul as a double. — He showa that the beliet commoni y held by primitive 
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peoples is not in one double bur in a multiplicity of sauls which uften are in 
à mystie rapport with each other, but coexist and do not merge into one 
individuality, ‘The concept of a single soul belongs to a later stage in mental 
development (pp. 92-93). Brubl would Hke to ee the term “animism” 
eliminated from discussiens of primitive mentality, in favor perhaps of the 
term ‘“dynamiam,” a sort of continuum of mystic spiritual forces, an Ni 
beseelung. If we add that these mystic forces are supposed to he latent 
rather than constantly active (p. 145). the term dytamistir appears to stand 
for what has variously been designated as wukam, erenda, fadi, etw. — t 
certainly belongs to rhe class ol concepts covered. by. Maretts tabou-imüna 
formula. 

Passing now to the operation of primitive mentality Bruhl finde that 
its relative exemption [rom the laws of logic te reflected in its being non- 
analytical, “Des préperceptlons, des preconceptions. des préliaisons; on 
pourrait presque dire (des préraieonnements" such are the determining 
elemetits of its functions. The question arises: How is it that primitive 
mentality, although relatively free from the regulative precepts of logic, 
is yet so markedly fixed and dofinite? The answer is found in the unifarmity 
ol the social structure to which the mentality of any given group corresponds 
(p. 115). 

The author now passes to more specific characterizatiome — Meminry 
nust needs play a dominant role in- primitive liic, While the contents. of 
our minde consist mainly of a small number of concepts classificatory of 
experience, the mind of the primitive man is crammed with a host ot complex 
and heterogeneous memory-images which do not lend themselves to any 
logical sifting or rearrangement. Bruhl cites in confirmation ol his propo 
sition the great richness of. vocabularie and. the. grammatical. complexity 
of primitive languages (р, 123). The remarkable versatility und exactness 
of memory among savages is illustrated by a number of ethnographic ex- 
amples (pp. r17-122). Abstraction, generalization, classification, are not 
indeed foreign to primitive mentality, but the features of experieitce which 
form the new material of those higher processes are not the objective features 
which lie at the root of the corresponding processes of our own mentality. 
Thus the mere resemblance of an image to an object leaves the primitive 
mind almost indifferent, but no sooner does there arise a complex of mystic 
associations than a bond is established. between. (he two phenomena and 
they are united in an abstract concept of a mystic character (pp. 126-7). 
We shall return further on to some other features of this section of the work. 

In Part Tf Brubl sets out to test the propositions enunciated in the 
preceding sections; at the hand of primitive languages and systems of numera- 
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боп, Strangely enough the author excludes from his survey an examination 
of grammar, restricting himself to vocabularies and syntax: The common 
occurrence of multiple plurale in primitive languages indicates that the 
tendency is rather to express specific types. df plurality than the idea of 
plurality as such.  Noting the prevalence ià many primitive languages of 
focal adverbe. of suffixes and prefixes indicating exact position in space, ete., the 
author feels justified in declaring that the categories of position, amd af distance, 
ín space, are as important elements in the “representations” of primitive 
peoples as the categories of time and causality are with us (p. 16s). This 
applies alzo to the many devices employed in these languages to designate 
the detailed form of objects, their size, manner of motion, etc. (p. 167). 
Bruh| analyzes gesture language and drawa a close parallel between the 
cutegories therein expressed and those of primitive languages, particularly 
those devices for the designation of color, volume, degree, pain, satisfaction, 
which the author describes as "vocal gestures," Louibilder (р. 183). Thus 
Bruhl arrives at the idea оЁ "соплсерї-Иладез'' чес, In his opinion, dominate 
primitive mentality (p. 190), Bruhl warns against the inference that the 
particularization of terms and the tendency towards precise expression of 
minute details which are characteristic of primitive languages, were due 
to any conscious effort of attention, The real cause of this phenomenon 
lies in the fact that “image concepts" required either manual or oral gestures 
in order to he expressed in language (р: 197). The mystic character of 
words as such, and the part they play in primitive practices, are briefly 
commented upon (np. 1995-203). 

In dealing with system= of numeration Bruhl draws attention to the 
common but erroneous opinion that the limitation of separate words for 
numbers to three or four indicates an inability 10 conceive ploralities of a 
higher order. Numerous experiences with primitive peoples show that the 
savage may and does have a yery precise idea of the number of animals or 
objects with which he is concerned, although he may not be able to count 
beyand three. But here again the concept of number iè nat dilferentiated 
from the things counted (pp. 205-6). The same is true of those numerous 
case where parts of the body are used for counting (pp, 210-219). In the 
instance of the Tsimahian who have seven sets of numbers used in counting 
Seven categories of objects the author sees a confirmation of the point tnade 
about multiple plurals, As plurality there, so number. here, is expressed 
not abstractly but in relation to the specific objects concerned (pp. 222 e 
s4.). Mystic numbers are discussed at «ome length (pp. 235-257). 

Part IH (pp. 2615421) is devoted to a detailed description and analysis 
ol those practices of primitive peoples in which collective representations 
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are particularly prominent. The author passes in review the magic cere- 
monies performed before, during, or after the chase or fishing expedition. 
War-ceremonics, the intichiima periormances, the practice of couvade: the 
beliefs and customs connected with sickness, death, divination. magic. initia- 
tion, are in turn described and analyzed. The illustrations are taken from 
tribes well known to ethnologists and need not detain us. 

Part IV is short and may perhaps be regarded aaan outline of a work 
yet to come. Here the author tries to bridge the gap. between. primitive 
and civilized mentality, by indicating in most general terms the processes 
of differentiation and analysis by which the mental complexes of primitive 
man are transformed into our concepts 

When the author draws a sharp line between the mental processes of the 
primitive man and those of the civilized, he-seems at first to be on the right 
track. When he emphasizes that the interpretatione of the differences dis- 
closed must lie mainly along the line of the influence af collective mentality 
upon the mind of the individual, we are still ready to follow hin But the 
author goes further, He asserts that the entire mental picture of the material 
world is different in the primitive and the civilized, “Primitive man,” 
says Bruhl, "does not perceiye anything as we do. As (he social rrilieu in 
which he lives differs from ours, and precisely because it so differs, the external 
world he perceives differs also from that perceived руша. Tinie enough, he 
has the game senses as we have... and rhe same cerebral structure, — But 
we miust remember that collective 'representations' enter into each ane of his 
perceptions, No matter what object presents itself to him, it is always 
indissolubly connected with certain mystle properties, and when the primitive 
man. perceives the object he docs not, in fact, separate it from these mystic 
properties” (p. 37). At another place we read: “For primitive peoples 
reality itself is mystical. No being, object, or natural phenomenon ap 
pears in their collective ‘representations’ as it does to us. Almost all we 
see in these phenomena. escapes them or is indifferent to them. And again, 
they reail into the phenomena much that i quite foreign ta us" (p. м). 
Similarly on p, 76: “All reality is mystical as is all action and comsequently 
also all perception.” Here Bruhl goes decidedly too far, True, mystic 
associations hold the mentality of the savage in their grip and there is 
scarcely an action, an object, or an event, that may not become replete with 
magic content. We may even admit that those objects or activities which 
are most intimately associated with sacred ceremonies or social functions 
become so thoroughly imbued with the atmosphere of these significant 
occasions (har they can never appear to the savage in their objectivity. 
But from such facts there is a (ar cry to the assertion that mystice associations 
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are in primitive society all-pervading, that they transform the face of the 
material world. The savage decorates his house with symbolic figures, he 
uses magie devices to insure the success of the chase, he fights his [oe with 
arrows аз well as incantations, he does on certain occasions regard himself 
or his clansmen ёз animals, tc. But i all this there is another side, The 
ingenuity in design and the skill in execution displayed in the wooden house 
of British Columbia, of in the snow-dwelling of the. Eskimo, are not bred 
of the riagic significance of these habitations or of the parts that go to their 
making. The nets, traps, snares, used by the Kwakiutl to carch or entrap the 
game he feeds on, bear evidence ro other rhan mystical tendencies in the minds 
of their inventors, When an enemy falls in the heat of battle, the savage 
may ascribe it to the assistance of spirits as much asor more that to the action 
of his arrows; but when he chisels the stone or bone polnt and carefully dips 
it into the deadly liquid we may well believe that the principle of causality 
ls not dormant in his mind. The same applies to the savage's conception of 
space, no matter how often particular positions or directions may acquire 
magical significance (pp. 129-130), amd to the words of his language, no 
matter how commonly they may resound with magic ring in divination, cure, 
or incantation (pp, 190-203), Tf our censure of Bruhl's argument is correct, 
some of the specific applications of his doctrine must also be taken exception 
to. Bruhl assumes that the savage does not distinguish an object from its 
picture or refiection because traditional collective “representations” intro 
duce the same mystic elements Into both perceptions (p. 44), And again 
in regard to the names of objects; “The name is mystical, as the image is 
mystical, because the perception of the object .. . i& mystical" (p. 49). 
The shadow is similarly dealt with: "It ts confined with the body because 
the perception of the shadow, like that of the body itsell, Its image or its 
name. is a mystic perception, of which the shadow ae such . . . constitutes 
but óne element umong many'" (p. 515. 

As. special instances of the author's theory these interpretations are con- 
sistent enough, hut they do nor flow naturally from an objective survey of 
the facts. Tt would indeed be remarkable if the savage were not struck 
hy the purely objective resemblanee in ourline and manner o[ motion between 
an object or body and its reflection or shadow, The analogv of children 
and animals is here quite legitimate, When we remember the universal 
tendency of primitive man to read forms of animals or objects into rocks or 
clouds of burt dimly suggestive configuration—and here surely naught but 
objective resemblance could determine the “mythological apperception" I— 
it seems inconceivable that the infinitely more deceitful forms-of the i image 
and shadow should not have become united with the body or object by а 
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psychic bord of great stability, Iso much be granted, we need not look 
further for the primary psychic cause of the enaiing confusions, As to 
specific developments, mystic associations rnüst ol course he recognized as 
eminently fitted to enhance these as many other distortions of reality. 

There remains another and more fundamental point in which the author's 
position does not seem ro me to be tenable — On p. 30 we read: "The collec- 
tive representations of primitive men differ fundamentally: from our ideas 
аг concepts; nor are they their equivalents.” ‘We are led to think.” says 
Brohl, “that primitive mentality does not obey evclusively the laws of 
our logic, nor laws that are of purely logical character” (p, 70). [E {a pre- 
logical. It is not like our own thinking, governed bry the law of contradiction 
(p. 79). Primitive mentality is this constituted. because ir is dominated 
by collective “representations” which impose themselves upon the mental 
life-of the individual (p. 16), The author is sot indeed blind to the collective. 
character of much in our own mentality. “In these societies of primitive 
groups,” says he. "as much or even more than among ourselves, the entire 
mental life of the individual ta profoundly. socialized” (p. 112), Nor ts 
the occasional Ingical character of individual thinking entirely overlooked. 
"As un individual, and in so far as he thinks and acts independently, if that 
be possible, of these collective ‘representations, the primitive muur- will 
generally feel, judge, and behave in conformity with our expectations. — But 
from this it does not follow that his mental activity always obeys the same 
laws as.our own. In fact, in so far as it is collective, it has its own peculiar 
laws of which the first and the most general is the law of participation” 
(pp. 79-180). The last two statements. however, and one or two others of 
similar import, stand quite isolated and do not fall in with the main line of 
argument pursued throughout the work, 

The author's central thesis, IfI understand him correctly, consists in 
the contrast he draws between the prelogical character of primitive mentality 
and the logical character of our own, between the collective "representa tions" 
al primitive society and the concepts of civilized man. Ta this juxtaposition 
lies; ] believe; the main error of the author's. position, It hardly needs 
emphasizing that our own mentality is thoroughly saturated with collective 
elements. What Bruhl eays about the primitive individual in hie relations 
to the social alien applies also to the civilized one. The befiels and. con- 
victiona of the one, as thow of the other, are generally. predetermined and 
fixed before he knows anything about them. As to the law of contradiction 
it is being sinned against in either case, although not to an equal degree, 
in the content of the beliefs as well as in their correlations. Moreover, 
much that has at one time been logically and consciously. elaborated. be- 
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comes among ourselves part of our social inheritance, and in that context 
assumes an extra-logical if not an illogical character. To go even further: 
Bruhl points out, I think justly, that, in dealing with primitive “representa- 
Hons” or perceptions, the real problem is one of dissociation and not of 
association. The psychic complexes arise on an iumeconscious background 
as direct and indecomposable apperceptiona, Later, with the rise of a more 
analytical mentality, it bi by a. process of dissociation that the more purely 
intellectual nucleus reveals itxelf. — | think that a process not incomparable 
to the above takes place in the mind of muny, and in a wider sense each of 
one of us, when, with approaching maturity, we try tò analyze and intel- 
lectualize the incoherent and heterogeneous contents of cur mental selves. 
And, on the other hand, our logical processes and concepts are not without 
analoga in the mentality of primitive man. The daily life and activities 
of every savage are to some extent guided by logie, by eur lagic, and give 
evidence of such guidance, while the mental achievements of exceptional 
individuale whose presence in primitive communities is not inconspicuous, 
often reveal logical powers of no mean order. As to the general character of 
primitive. thinking, Bruhl errs rather than Spencer and Tylor, who believed 
that. we grant the savage kis premises, his conclusions are rational. 

The terms of the author's central juxtaposition are thus seen not to 
be legitimately comparable, Inthe light of the contrast between our con- 
ceptual thinking and the collective “representations” of the savage, the 
pip between the two mentalities appears wider than the (acts warant. 
The profoundly socialized character ol our mental life ie not given due 
weight, nor is the logical element of the savage's mental make-up, As a 
consequence, opportunities for fertile comparisons are neglected. By com- 
parng the two mentalities In their collective aspects the author could hardly 
have failed to discover some interesting similarities and differences, many 
of which would ne doubt: have served to illustrate the author's own principle 
nf the correlation of mentality with social structure, And again, an analysis 
ol the primitive mai as logician, when put side by side with one of us, would 
bring home the fact that the psychic unitvof mankind extend: beyond. the 
domain of psycho-physical structure, to the fundamental processes ol logical 
thinking. | 

Notwithstanding the sbort-comíngs | have tried to lay bare in this 
critique, the essential &olility of Bruhl's work commands respect, It 
deserves, in fact, tà. be classed as a &ighal contribution to the theory of 
etlinolágy. The following area few of the points which scem to -me to be 
particularly well taken. 

One negative characteristic distinguishes Bruhl'a work sharply from many 
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other treatises on the amie subject. viz: the absence of any attempt to 
arrange his material in an evolutlonury series of stages af development. 
The results are striking. I we glance at à book like Twlor's Primitire 
Cullure of Spencer's Principles of Sociology, vol, 1, part 1, the artificiality 
in the arrangement of data becomes at once apparent; we recognize that 
the moulding of ethnological facts into a genetic chain i$ based on hypo- 
therical pevchological postulates. A similar perusal of the rable of convents 
ji Wesinrmaecks Origin and Derelopment of Aferal [deas shows that his 
classifica ation т із тола die a рой of view wem i= partiy najenga partly 





bn Basti ын саганы. and the DUE of the bi Ө ез the 
suspicion, A later work of a much higher order, Wundt's Volkerpryehologie, 
is not free from a similar methodological error. Again an analysis of the 
table of contents af e. g val IV, will suffice: the farmal arrangement reveals 
a logical sequence: and, if ane proceeds further, the mirror thus held toethinic 
facts is seen to reflect a distorted picture. 

Now, if we exclude the tast part of Bruhl's work—a procedure justified 
by the fragnientary character of that section-—we notice that he approaches 
hie subject with much greater open-mindedness than did the above authors. 
The treatise consists of a eet of coordinated analyses which supply evidence 
confirmatory of the author's hypothesis, No attempt is made to pigeon- 
hole the material, What is lost in width is ensily gained in depth, More- 
over, Bruhl is this enabled to make legitimate and forcible use of judicioudly 
alited ethnological material, without venturing on the slippery ground. af 
survivals, degenerations, parallelisms, missing links, etc 

The able -handitng of linguistic data deserves particular notice, for this 
iz; so [ar as T know, the first werk of à general character which does not repre- 
sent the languages of primitive peoples as poverty-stricken in vocabulary 
and as totally devoid of all menns of expressing blias with precision. 

Frazer in his Golden Bough, King in. The Superualural, Schulze in. his 
Psychologie dee Nalurülber, —tó single aut à few out ef many similar works 
—teal with the mentality of primitive peoples: et the above works may be 
not incorrectly described os treatises of primitive religion or tragic, of both, 
Here again Bruht's work constitutes a departure: In dealing with primitive 
mentality he docs not permit himself to be swayed by the, so to say, acci- 
dental identification of that-eubject, in literature, with the cognate but dis- 
tinct subjece of primitive religion, Primitive mentality for Bruhl is primitive 
Weltanseluruung i its objective and. psychological aspects, of which religious 
beliefs constitute but one phase The term Шейла шиши 1£2cll, however, 
does pot really tally with the author's point af view, and he might perhaps 
endorse the substitution of the term Wellemfühlung. 
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This brings us to another important point in the author's position. He 
takes a firm stand against the rationalistic interpretation af beliefs, In the 
production of the psychic content of an individual mind, intellectual and 
conscious elements play but a small part; emotional and unconscious ele: 
ments, on the other hand, are the dominant factors: This principle, which 
lows as a natural consequence from what we know of human psychology, 
{в її longer in it infancy: it continues, however, to be sadly neglected: and 
among the worst sinners against it are some ol those who herald it most 
vocilerously.  Bruhl's savage does not ack questions, he is not puzzled, he 
does not anülvze nature; nor unify his experience. The parthe plays in the 
production of his own psychie make-up ia mostly passive and receptive, 
The teal dynamic factor, acting at first through unconscious channels but 
barked presently by a powerful emotional setting, is the social weilicu: 
Here again Bruhl's argumentation ison a high level; True, in his insistence 
on the social factor, he is perhaps- least original.: Hubert amd Mauss in 
their "Esquisse d'une Théorie générale de la Magie" ( L' Amée Socialogique, 
1902-3) and Durkheim and Mauss in "De quelques formes primitives de 
Classification" (ibid., 1901-2) annunciated a point of view which Bruhl 
seems to. follow. rather closely. The author candidly admits that he has 
not succeeded in throwing much light on the relation of the individual to 
the group. This notwithstanding, his insistence on the social [actor cam 
but be welcomed, while his idea of the correlation between types of mentality 
and types of social structure, is highly suggestive. 


With a Prehistoric People: The Akikuyu of Briixh Ean Africa ; Being some. 

Account of the Method. of Life and Mode of Thought found existent amongst 

a Nation on its first Contact with European Civilisation, By W. Scoursny 

RourL.EDGE, M.A. (Oxon), nnd KarWERINE RovrLEbaB (born Pease), 

sam, Coll, (Oxon); MA. (Trin: Coll., Dublin), London: Edward Arnold 

(Publisher to the India Office), 1970, 914 X 634, pp. xxxii, 392. 136 plates 

and a map. (3t. net.) 

This work on the Kiküyu ja onu of the relatively few recent: books an 
East Africa which form a contribution of lasting value to ethnographic 
literature, and accordingly requires a-somewhat extended notice. The por- 
tion of the Kikuyu tribe visited by the authars occupits the highlands bounded 
on the nerth by the equator, on the west by the Aberdare Range, on the 
south by the plains of Athi, while the country to the east is dominated by 
Mt Kenya, Beyond the Aberdare Range there live the Masai, hereditary 
enemies of the Kikuyu, and to the southeast stretches the country of the 
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Kamba, whose. linguistic affinity with the Kikuyu confirma the traditional 
belief in a former union of these now distinct Bantu-apeaking trilies. 

The Kikuyu ore agriculturiats, and, to some extent, herdsmen. The 
Principal grains now cultivated are maize and sorghum, neither of which is 
Indigenous. During the season of ripening crops platforms are erected in 
the fiekis and frm these elevations watchers stare off birds with stones and 
mud-pellets hurled from woven slings Part of this work, as well as the 
¢learing of the land and preliminary breaking of the ground, is performed 
by the men, while all other agricultural labors devolve on the women, Sheep, 
goats, and cattle are raised and valued very highly, a goat being the unit 
of value m commercial negotiations: Aa cleewhere in Africa, the ordinary 
food supply is not enriched by the meat but only Dy the mile of the live 
stock, meat being a luxury consumed only in small. quantities an. festive 
occasions. The principal intoxicant is the fermented. juice of the sugar- 
cane, and tobacco is suuffed for a stimulant hut not smoked. Huts consist 
essentially of cylindrical clay-danbed walls topped by thatched roofs with 

A detailed account is given of the industrial activities. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than Mr Routledge's description of Kikuyu metallurgy. 
Iron ts apparently obtained from a single spot, where granite rock is broken 
down by water artificially deflected-so as to yield the ferriferous sand, which 
is carried down into a brook below. The ore is secured by the women and 
children living in the vicinity of the quarry, who wash away impurities until 
they get "a wet mass of black sand,"—a mixture of quartz grains with 
magnetite ore, which is spread on a flat ж tà dry, ""The [smelter's] bellowa 
consist of a-cone, or fool's-cap of sewn guat skins" inining i ina wooden 
pipe, which leads into an earthenware nogzle communicating with the clay- 
lined furnace-pit in which the ore is smelted. The result of the smelting 
operations is, as Professor Gowland puts it in one of the appendices to the 
book, “wrought iron of a steely character." which is capable of being worked 
by heating and hammering inta a variety of implements. The apparatus 
used in ordinary hlacksmith's work is identical with that just described, bat 
-semewhat «maller. The fact that the authors mention only the triangular 
akin-bag type of bellows is interesting because the Masai are known to 
employ in addition the more common bowl-bellows (Merker, Die Masa, 

р. 114). Pottery is likewise fully dealt. with, the several processes. being 
adus illustrated and described, “The textile aris do not seem to fourth; 
the reader learns of string lags. basketwork sifting-trays and woven slings, 
but basketry proper is apparently not highly developed. 

The facts presented as to dress and personal adornment are especially 
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llitminating as to the extent of Masai influence, Thus, we meet the familiar 
inthod of lengthening the hair with fibers of wood bark and whipping the 
ends of the cords thus formed into three pendants falling over the forehead 
and temples, The variety of ear-ornaments, among which may be men- 
tioned thit iron-wire spiral with long depending chains, is also noteworthy, 
while a wire-wrapped arm clamp (plate xxvi likewise suggests. Masal 
influence, It is accordingly of interest to learn (p. 33) that. unlike the Маза} 
and Kamba, the Kikuyu do not fle or remove their teeth. On the other 
hand, the highly characteristi¢e Masal custom of shaving the women's heads 
is found in fill force (р. 14а), | 

The short section ou "Art" contains noteworthy illustrations of dancing 
shields, the designs on some of which are avowedly of Masai origin, Com- 
parison with the shields pictured by Merker seems to the reviewer to indicate 
a distinctly greater tendency of the Kikuyu to pive a symmetrical treatment 
to the decorative field, This symmetry, however, is as noticeable in the 
designs suid to have been adopted from the Masal as in those alleged to be 
of nativeorigin. Unfortunately the authors could not obtain any explanation 
as-to rhe significance of the designa. On the other hand, certain gourd 
rattles carried by boys wandering about by themselves present series of 
incised lines and dots interesting mainly for the interpretations given, the 
entire decoration being ostensibly a pictegraphic account of the boy's travels. 
From the two rattles figured it is nut quite clear to what extent there fan 
established association between a certain decorative clement and a definite 
explanation. The absence ol realistic- treatment is noteworthy even in cases 
Where sume attempt in this direction would net present any. difficulties, 
Thus, an amorphous little patch represents the stars, a quadrangular figure 
the toot. In several cases the explanation is dispropartionately elaborate 
when compared with the design itself, 63 that the suspicion arises that the 
interpretations are iatgely subjective in. the wnse of being prompted by the 
more or Jess accidental happenings during the boy's journey. This of 
conme, does not prevent a tertain сюе итсу; оп опе о{ the rattles thi 
dotted area between pwo homologous acute: angles tepresents “the words 
(Of the warrior whe instructs the hoy," while a similar figure is explained as 
"the worda al the boy": on. the other rattie. homesteadà are consistently 
represented hy dotted areas of similar form; 

The nature of the Kikuyu clan ‘system is not quite rlear. There are 
thirteen clins, none of them being restricted ta a particular region. A man 
mast nor marry a-member of either his father's or his mother's clan, Common 
responsibility far the murder fine serms. to hé the most tangible evidence 
of a definite feeling ol clan affiliation. A number of clan taboos aro mens 
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tioned—1he Agachiku, for example, must not work iron,—but apparently 
the authors did not themselves obtain the totemic interpretations of clan 
names which they cite on Hobley’s authority (pp, 20-22), For most pur- 
poses the family homestead is the unit of social life. Tt embraces a hut for 
each wife and trequently the bachelors" home, which also serves asa guest- 
house (p. 118). This voung men’s house, however. is not associated with the 
features distinctive of the Masai wartiore’ kraal. On the other hand, age- 
grades are hardly less prominent in Kikuyu fife. A formal initiation of 
boys and girls with circumcision and clitoridectomy takes place at puberty, 
aman (loes not attain to what might be called a citizen's standing before the 
birth af his second chiki, and. entrance into the 2 sembly of elders or into 
the category of older women only follows the initiation of the man's or 
woman's first-born child. The definiteness of these age-classes appears from 
the: use of distinctive dresses and modes of decoration. Thus rhe Kikuyu 
maiden wears a fringed brow band in the terval between initiation and 
marriage, and receives a copper-wire collaras a token of betrothal. while older 
"women are distinguished by complete and pertinent tonsure, and old men 
hv a staff oí office and a special type of earring. Political life is marked 
by the absence of a centralized power. Prior to British interference there 
were no chiefs properly so called. Each owner of a homestead ordinarily 
acted as civil’ miler, while for military purposes a limited number of home- 
steads might unite under .a common leader, In judicial proceedings the 
elders took a leading part, assisted by a constabulary of A"jdma,—a tenn 
applied to headimen who used to take the lead in war. The relation of this 
police foree to the elders varied in different sections of Kikuyu territory. 
In some districts promotion to the rank of elders implies abdication of 
police functions, while elsewhere continued affiliation with the N'jAma is 
optional (p. 199). A social custom of considerable comparative interest is 
the drinking of warm blood {rom living animals (pp, 174-175); it occurs 
also among the Masai, Latuka, Bari, and Dinka (Hollis, The Masai, p. xx 
and Plate xi), With the same tribes the Kikuyu share the custom of spitting 
asa means of securing good luck (p. 23), as well as for more or less ceremonial 
purposes. 

In the section dealing with religion the authors wisely avoid the common 
error ol over systematization. The supreme deity of the Kikuyu ts usually 
called N'gai,—a term of Masai origin. He is supposed to dwell in solitary 
grandeur on the summit of Mt Kenya. Mr and Mrs Routledge describe a 
solemn sacrificial ceremony performed in honor of N'gai, as well as the 
ceremonial drinking of native beer which seems to be obligatory two days 
after the offering. Prayers for the well-being and prosperity of the natives 
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aml their guests were voiced on both oceasions, Brief mention is made of 
semi-secret organizations celebrating festivals in honor of the snake. As 
regards animism, the natives distinguished clearly between the principle 
of life (N'goro) and the spirits of the deceased (N'goma). Some of the 
N'goma wander about, while others passinto ammale There is aloa vague 
conception of a dwelling-place of the dead. Almost every disease i» ascribed 
to the action of malebcent spirits, who are sometimes especially invoked for 
the purpose of punishing enemies. 

The medicine-man (nundu mugu) naturally plays an important part, 
It is usually only after repeated promptings by N'gai in dreams thar a Kikuyu 
prepares for the shaman's profession, and this generally happens in tate 
middie life, The candidate spends a night alone in the woods, then returns 
to his home, and takes a he-goat to his prospective instructor, who prepares 
for future use a small piece from the root or trunk af á special kind of buiak. 
A day is appointed for the public initiation of the tvro intp the class of medi- 
cine-men. The practitioners of the district and the candidate's relatives 
assemble for a feast. The candidate wades into shallow water with the 
goat and a small hoy, grasps two handfuls of stones for his lot-gound and 
returns to the village. On the way he passes a certain kind of tree: against 
which he scrapes the goat's hoof. The tree is then cut down and a small 
piece placed in rhe tyro's gourd. At his preceptor’s home the candidate 
receives five gourds contaming medicine, and: ie instructed in the presenc 
of all the profesional shamans, while the crowd of spectators remains at a 
distance. Alter the slaying and cooking of the sacrificial goat, collars are 
made from the skin of the animal's right leg and fitted to the necks of the 
fve: gourde. ‘The shamans present cast lots to foretell the candidate's 
career as a medicine«man, allowing hin) to appropriate the «mall objects 
cast, and finally receive a remuneration for their services. In. exceptional 
cases shamans are translated to the abode of the Deity and favored with a 
special revelation: but usually the functions of a practitioner are: Hotited 
to purification from ceremonial defilement, divinution, and the manufacture 
al charms. Dehlement results from various causes, such as touching a 
corpi, tating forbidden food, or being cursed. The purification Hite seems 
te consist mainly in a painting of the offender's mouth with the shaman's 
brosh and the consequent expectoration of the sin by the client, In diving. 
tion the shaman pours out the small objects From his lot-guurd and arranges 
them in heaps of hundreds and. tens, the remaining number of units appar- 
ently determining the response of the oracle, which in some cases urges the 
offering of sacrifices to avert disaster, Charme are very generally worn 
and are ietally, though not always, manufactured by medicine-men, some 
of whom also practise witchcraft. 
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Under the heading of "Follilore," Mrs Routledge has collected a. series 
of thirteen tales, to which are. prefixed some fragmentary origin and nature 
myths. [tisa question ol some interest whether a fuller collection of 
stories would bear out the preponderance of purely human motives indicated 
by the materia! bere presented. 

The preceding notes are intended to give some coneeption of the scope 
ol the work reviewed. It is not too much to say that this admirably Hus- 
trated and fascinatingly written hook will be indispensable to the student 
of African ethnography, and may prove hardly less attractive to the general 
reader interested in primitive modes of life. 

KongkT H. LowtE. 


droquets Uses of Мае ан Other. Food Plantz.— By A.C, l'Agkgg.— Bulletin rag, 

New York State Museum. Albany, 1910. 9 X 5, pp- 1-113, plates t-3r, 

text figures 1-23. 

In this pàper we have a most careful and detailed study of an important 
topic im the ethnology of the Iroquoia The author Is in a particularly 
favorable position to investigate these important tribes which have for so 
long remained in a state of neglect on the part of the trained ethnologists. 
The esoterism of the Iroquois has no doubt been responsible for this, Mr 
Parker, however, in the series of systematic-studies which it is hoped will 
“S00n appear, possesses unusual advantages with the Iroquois and if the other 
sides of their culture are treated in the same critical manner as that shown in 
his recent papers we shall have a comprehensive library on the life of these 

The first few chapters of the present work deal historically with corn or 
maize, after which rhe customs ol com cultivation, and. ceremonial and 
legendary allusions to corn from [roquois mythology are discussed, A 
detailed account of Iroquois ethnobotany concerning both corm and other 
plante, which the author introduces later, iè ol interest and replete with 
Indian terms and ideas.- One could wish, however, for à more general 
analyzed translation of the numerous native names of plants and implements. 
A full account of cooking and eating customs, of foods prepared from corn, 
and of the ases ol the corn plant, places at our disposal a mass of supple- 
mentary information which brings one into close touch with the Iroquois 
household. The second part of the paper describes the uses of their food 
plants, beans, squashes, leaf and stall focis. fungi and lichens, fruits and 
berries, nuts, sap and bark foods, and lastly [ood roots. 

There are many illustrations which lend an air of reality to the deserip- 
tims.. The paper is interestingly written, Mr Parker's graphic style com- 
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bining enough of easy Auency with professional detail to make his work 
readable to persons with only general interests, as well as to specialists: 
His systematic labors in a very rich field deserve much encouragement. 

- Е. G. Srecx. 


The Melamesami ef British New Guinea. By C. 8 SmüiGwANN, M.D., with 
a chapter by F. К. Bantos. C.M.G., and an appencdia by E. lL. Grewia. 
Cambridge: University Press, rg10, 9346, pp. xxii, 766, iustrared by 
drawings, photographs, and mapa: 

A new field for scientific study has heen presented to the student 
of primitive peoples by this book. The maps enable the reader to place 
geographically the various tribes and groups of people described. The 
photographs of people, though few, show selection of typical Melanesians, 
while those of. various buildings are exceptionally complete and educa- 
tional, 

Probably no part of the culrure of a primitive people is so difficult 
of intelligible treatment in a book by text alone aa the unique and bizarre 
characteristice of buildings in small cultüre areus; the photographs in 
Dr Seligmann's book are exceptionally valuable for thie reason, 

The hook does not consider the more numerous people of New Guinea, 
rhe. Papuans, but is confined to the Melanesians, These are divided 
into two groups, viz.: the Western Papuo- Melanesians, and the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanésians ór the Massim. "The greater part oí. British New 
Guinea is Papuan territory. ‘The territory of the Western division ol. 
the. Papuo-Melanesians begins near Cape Possession on the southern. 
shore anc extends custward covering the south water-shed or southern 
hall of New Guinea to the vicinity of Oran gerie bay near latitude 150" E, 

The territory of the Massim or Ewatern division joins that of the 
Western division at Orangerie bay ard occupies all the eastern part of 
rhe mainland and extends along the north coast westward to Cane Nelson 
where Papuan territory is again encountered, The humerous islands east 
uf the mainland Tying between 8" and. 12* of longitude south, which are 
part of the British New Guinea possession, are also Massim territory. 

Dr Seligman presents first facts about the Koita tribe, a typical 
simply organized group of the Western division. He uses the first sixteen 
chapters occupying t95 pages for the Koita; and presents Illurminating 
data on their geographical and social relations, social systema and regu- 
tations of public life, family life, courtship, betrothal and marriage, 
midwifery, property and inheritance, trado, war and homicide, morals, 
taboo, ceremonial feasts, songs and dances, funeral ane! mourning cere: 
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monies, magic and sorcery, and religion. Tr is seen that practically the 
entire life of the Koita is presented except their technical and material 
culture | 

Chapters seventeen to twenty-five inclusive (pp. 194-310), are occupied 
with data concerming the Roro-speaking tribes. — [n these chapters Dr 
Seligmann has limited: himself to. considering "those matters of social 
organization in which these tribes-differ from the Koita." He treats 
geographic and social relations, clan-badges, chicftainship, club-houses, 
family life, marriage, funeral and mourning ceremonies; magic and sorcery, 
and religion, The Mekeo tribes occupy chapters twenty-six to thirty. 
Iwo inclusive (pp. 341-375). [n these pages are presented those aspects 
of culture of the Western division in which the Moekeo differ from the 
Koita and Roro-speaking. tribes. 

The Eastern division of Masaim fa further divided into the Southern. 
and Northern Maasim, The Southern Maessim are presented in chapters 
thirty-three to forty-eight inclusive (pp. 376-6558). Again Dr Seligmann 
presents in considerable detail the social and political organizations of 
these peoples, as folk tales, geographic relations and history, clans and 
totem, regulations òf public life, (umily liie. courtship, betrothal and 
marriage, property and inheritance, rrade, warfare, cannibalism, morals, 
taboo, ceremonial feasts, dances and songs: funeral and mourning cere- 
monies, Magic and sorcery, and religion. 

The Northern Massim are presented in Chapters forty-nine to sixty 
inclusive (pp. 660-735). These Massim were studied as to geographic 
and social relations, clans and totems, chieltatnship, family Hie, yourh 
and. adolescence, courtehip antl marriage, burial ami mourning cere- 
monies, and religion. 

An appendix on the. Louisiades follows (pp. 736-739), and another 
ott the Mukaua by E. L. Giblin (pp. 740-746). 

A glossary of native words occupies eight pages; and à good index 
follows. 

The vast amount of maternal brought together in this book by Юг 
Seligmann makes the volume a very important one to the student of 
Papuan and Melanesian cultures. And these two widely different peoples 
are seen in the process of blending physically and culturally in the geo- 
graphic areg studied better probally than in any other, Aside from the 
newness of the feld it is this blending of cultures more than anything 
ela» which makes the book so distinctive for the ethaologisr, 

The book making is excellent: the Hluetrations are superior—eeldom 
hus a finer illustration of primitve man been published rhan is shown in 
plate 2 from a photograph by Captain. Barton. 
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While inno way do | seek to detract from the scientific worth of the 
laborious and careful work of Dr Seligmann I wish to take this opportun- 
ity to emphasize the contrast between the-mass-oi the book and Captain 
Bartem's chapter entitled “the Annual Trading Ex pedition to the Papuan 
Gulf," quotations from the lare Dr Chalmers, and some ol the material 
quoted trom the Annual Reports: Dr Seligmann's part of the book is 
an excellent compilation and comparative study of sclentific data; three 
other parte of the work are better, liecause, while equally scientific, 
—or the author would not have used them as he did use them,—they 
are intimate, eympathetie, and alive, — These other authors know person- 
ally. many of the individuals they present. Their human animale are 
live men like themselves, their scenes move before the reader, their facts 
are sv presented that the reader takes an active part in the expeditions 
and other occanions, Que part of the book is read because the reader-is 
interested in the facts presented; the other be reads because of the innate 
hitman interest in the faces. 

Too frequently the ethnologist's- writings are desert-dry. This is due 
largely to two causes; one, the lack of intimate knowledge of the peoples he 
presents: and. the other, the apparent fear to use the imagination, Whereas, 
the tise of the imagination to assemble the scientifically gathered facts is not 
only proper but wise and greatly to be desired. 

Ataert ERNEST JENES, 


A Gilbertere. English Dictionary, Ву Hiran Bixonmau: D:D., Missionary of the 
American Board, Boston; American Board) of Commiasianers for Foreign 
Missions, 1908, Pn. viii, 179- 

The Gilbert group, although by [ts position à most important link 
between. Micronesia, Polynesia, ond Melanesia, has remained until the 
present very little Known. Except (оғ rather hriel descriptions by 
the earlier explorers of the Pacific, and the accounts of Wilkes, Finsch, 
ete., the literature eelating to the (slands fs &canty amd superficial: On 
the language spoken by the Gilbertese, there has been very little acces- 
sible, Hule's sketch in the seventh volume of the United States Exploring 
Expedition and. Colombes vocabulary of Arorat being the chiel sources, 
except the translations prepared by the various missionary organiza- 
tions. These previous sources have supplied comparatively brief vocab. 
ulari only, o that the present dictionary, with some 12,000 words, is 
extremely welcome, and affords a goodly mass of material for students af 
Oceanic languages, | 

As revealed in the dictionary and in the preface, the general pho- 
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netics of the language seem, as docs the grammar, to he closer to the 
Melanesian than to the Polynesian languages. These Melanesian simi- 
larities are in many respects closer that are those of the various Caroline 
dialects. As stated bv the author, wirds ard sonants aré not clearly 
distinguished, but the former are nearer to the actual sounds, The 
sounds of the r-1-d group are almost interchangeatile, or at least separated 
from one another with difficulty, This recalls the frequency of the equi- 
valence of these soundsin the languages of Malaysia, Apparently words 
beginning with a consonant are relatively: abundanr, 

The dictionary is primarily intended for the use of persona desiring 
to become missionaries among the peanie of the islands. If 40, it seems 
curious that some provision was not made for at least a short Jist of the 
commonest words in English.Gilbertése, The arrangement wholly 
under the Gilbertese-English alphabet makes the use of the dictionary 
almost impossible for anyone wishing to learn the language, or for students 
who desire to compare Gilbertese forms with those in use elsewhere. The 
author states in the preface, that the dictionary contains, in addition 
to the words of Gilbert origin, several hundred Gilberrized English and 
Hebrew words derived from the Bible translations. One cannot help 
thinking, in turning the pages of the dictionary, that it is hardly neces- 
sary to introduce into the language of these people so many words of 
whoily foreign origin and no meaning to the people theniselves. Such 
words as pygarg, bdellium, cor, gier, griu, ete., seen wholly unneccessary, 
The great mass of the terms included in the dictionary, however, t. €, those 
of purely native origin, will be of much service to all students of the lin- 
guistic puzzles of this most interesting region, amd all must be most grateful 
to the author for the great labor which he has undertaken in preparing 
so complete a dictionary, 

R. B. DIXON. 


Melanesians. and Polynestams, Their Life-Histortes described. amd. compared. 
By GroRGE BiowN, D.D. London: Macmillanand Co., 1910, Pp. xv. 451. 
Adequate descriptions of the savage peoples af Melanesia diring the 

early period of their contact with European nations are rare. Most of 

our information relative to this area dates from the last two decades. 

This volume, therefore, is most welcome in that it gives us observations 

made some thirty or forty years ago. The title of the book hardly gives 

an exact idea of the real character of the volume, Under the caption 
of “ Melanesians and Polynesians,” the author, an English missionary, 
has brought together a large mass of valuable material derived from 
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personal observations, and relating to the peoples of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (especially Duke of York and the adjacent part of New Britain) 
and the Solomon group in Melanesia, and Samoa in Polynesia. In- 
cidentally, some material from pertions of British New Guinea, the New 
Hebrides, and elsewhere is also introduced. So far as the Bismarck 
Archipelago is concerned, the author was one of the very first white men 
to come into close contact with the natives: 

Taking the volume as-a whale, the greatest value must undoubtedly 
be placed upon the Melanesian material: Samoa has been so often 
described, both by early navigators and missionaries, and by later 
investigators such as Kramer, that the author adds but litle that is 
really new to our information. The plan of the book, which is that of 
comparing under various headings, arch ae Childhood, Religion, Govern- 
ment. Lawi ete, the Melanesian and Polynesian peoples, is a good one. 
From o strictly scientific point of view, a somewhat differing grouping 
of subjects might have been recommended, 

Of the large number af subjects treated, the descriptions of the Duk- 
dul: and Iniet societies, the details on social organization and burial 
cistoms, and the accounts of the use of money, will doubtless be found 
of greatest interest, The author recognizes the traces of totemic organ- 
ization in Samoa recently definitely established by Rivers, and adds an 
interesting hit of evidence of the two-cluca system (rom Üngtong-Java: 
In details, it ls inevitable that the volume should suffer by comparison 
with the recent works of Grachner, stephan, Meyer, Parkinson, von Pien, 
ond others, Had the author published his book filteen years ago, it 
would have contained a muss af wholly new material: as itis, the material 
ie now na longer new, Vet, although the more recent observers have 
written in greater detail of much tharis described by Dr Brown, his work 
supplements theirs on more than one occasion with valuable additions, 
and, a# a whole, serves unquestionably as the most excellent treatise 
ain English upon the area covered. 

The author's general conclusions on the origin and migration of the 
Polynesian and Melanesian peoples are mainly in accord with the present 
trend af opinion. [He sves in the Melanesians, ap carly wave of peoples 
coming fiom somewhere in southwestern Aala, who were followed much 
loter by the Polynesians, ‘The latter, prior to their leaving the mainland 
or before leaving Indonesia, were influenced more or les& by contact 
with early Indo-European (Hindu) culture. 

In conclusion, a. word-should be-said in regard to the illustrationa. 
These are nomerous, and excellent, and udi to the value of à volume 
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otherwise of much service Lo the student of Oceanic and particularly 
Melanesian culture. 
К, В, Гихох, 


The Chnimariko Imiiam: amd Lamgwagr. Dy Rotawp B. DixoW, University al 
Californii Publications im Amcerwan Archaeology ami Ethnülogy, vol $, 
по. 3, pp. 293-399. Berkeley: The University Press, 1910. 

In this paper Dr Dixon gives us another study of the ethnographic 
region in which he is a recognized authority, that of northern California. 
Unlike the Maidu, Shasta, Achomawi, and Atsugewi, however, with which 
tribes Dr Dixon ha heretofore concerned himself, the Chimariko no 
longer exist as a diètinct tribe, but linger on inanty two aged individuals; 
гот опе of these, Mre Dyer, and froma man named. Friday, who; though 
nota Chimariko, had formerly been in close touch. with the tribe; the 
material presented in the paper was gathered in 1906. As Indicated by 
its title, the paper falls into two parts, the first dealing with culture (pp. 
295-306), the second with language (pp. 307-380). The topic of culture, 
discussed under the heads of. territory and history, material culture, social 
orgunization, and religion, is necessarily very fragmentary and calls for no 
particular comment. 

The linguistic portion is fuller than the ethnologie, but as the gram 
matical material obtained was fragmentary, and the few text« that are 
given are confused and unsatisfactory, many points of importance 
remain obscure. It would be wholly unfair to judge Dr Dixon's work 
йз опе mighta grammatical treatise laying claim to completeness. The 
circumstances under which the material wassecured were such that it 
seems rather in order to thank Dr Dixon for having rescued os much of 
the Chimariko language as he did. The linguistic material is discussed 
by him under the heads of phonetics, reduplication, composition, pranaun, 
noun, verb, adjectives, numerals, postpositions, connectives, and onler 
of words. 

There seem to be two series of stopped consonants, surda and sonants 
judging from such not far distant linguistic stocks as Takelma, Athapas- 
can, and Yana, in. which aspirated-surds and “intermediates” but no true 
sonant stops are found, one may be permitted to surmise thay Dr Dixon's 
&onante are really intermediates, as-he himeelf expressly states for b. 
It js surprising to find that no distinct series of “fortes” or checked stopa 
is credited to Chimariko, the more so as not only the three atocks already 
referred to. but also the immediately adjoining Wintun and Shastan 
(as represented by Achamawi) possess theee consonants, as the reviewer 
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knows from personal experience. Such orthographiesin the vocab- 
ulary, however, as f'uncibum "six" and t'amína "lea" strongly suggest 
that the fortis series ia not absent in Chimariko, Moreover, Dr 
Dixon does not always careinlly keep apart, it. would steni, fortes 
from ordinary surds, Thus, the Achomawi formi dak "two" (p. 335) 
was distinetly heard. by rhe reviewer as hak/, with which ite Chimariko 
cognate xok"y is in striking agreement. 

Reduplicatian of -an interesting type occurs in. Chimariko, that in 
which the latter part of the stem is repeated, as, tsokoka-tei " blnejay," 
hinuniicei "grouse." This type of reduplization is also frequently em- 
ployed in Chinookan jnaninial names. Very characteristic are the pro- 
nominal affixes, one series being eniploycd as subjects of neuter verbis, ob- 
jects of transitive verbs, and. possessives with nouns inherently possessed, 
while the other series is restricted to subjects of active verbs and to in- 
dicate accidental possession, The use of distinct pronomina elements 
tò differentiate active from neuter verbia and natural from acquired pos- 
session i» reminiscent of Siouan. It is very strange indeed that certain 
verb stems require the pronominal elements to be prefixed, while others 
take them as suffixes; inherent possessives are always prefixed, accidental 
possessives suifixed. Syntactical cases are lacking in the noun, while 
material cases, as for as Dr Dixon's material allowed him to gather, are 
confined to a locative-ablative and an instrumental. The verb complex 
includes, besides the stem and pronominal affixes of subject or object 
(never, it would seem, of both subject and object), a set of instrumental 
prefixes, local suffixes, and, always fast in the complex, temporal and 
modal suffixes. ‘The prefixes of body-part and other instrumentality, 
expressing such ideas as “with a long object," “with the end of a long 
object," "with the head," "with the foot,” “with a round object,” and 
“with the hand,” are interesting as affording another example of a wide- 
spread American tendency, Such prefixes occur, as Dr Dixon remarks, in 
the Shasta, Maidu, and Wintun stocks in the neighborhood of Chimariko: 
outside of theee also jn Shoshon ean, Siouan, Pomo,and, though not quite 
analogously, Takelma. The local suffixes, again a well developed mor- 
phological category in: America, include elements expressing such ideas as 
“dows, "up," “ints,” “out of," across, t" through,” and‘ towards": 
their use makes intelligible the defective development of case suffixes 
in noun, Among the modal affixes the Hegutive is peculiar in that it 15 
in sonte cases prefixed, in others suffixed, 

After the grammatical sketch proper Dr Dixon takes up the matter 
af the possible genetic relationship of Chimariko and Shastan (Shasta, 
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Achomawi, Atsugewi}. A few genera) morphologic reemblances are 
noted; by far the most striking point of resemblance, however, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is not referred to in thie connection, but is 
mentioned earlier in the paper, namely the yee of pronominal elements 
as both prefixes and auffixes. A table of fifty-seven lexical correspon- 
dences, embracing body-part mows, natural and cultural objects, three 
numerals, verb stems, {instrumental prefixes; local suffixes; and pronouns, 
is given as the main evidence of a Chimariko-Shastan Linguistic wit. 
A few of the examples seem rather far-fetched, but on the whole the 
evidence appears convincing, the more so as so many of the correspon- 
dences are with the non-contiguous Achomawi rather than with the 
neighboring Shasta. With Chimariko -pen, -hen "tongue" seems to 
be cognate not only Shasta chewa, as noted by Dr Dixon, but also Achi- 
mawi ip'li (reviewer's manuscript material). On the whole the weight 
of probability ig in favor af the genetic relationship proposed by Dr 
Dixon. In the absence as vet, however, of extended grammatical studies 
of the Shastan dialects, it iz dificult for the student to express a definite 
opinion. | 

Six text fragments, with interlinear translations and grammatical 
notes, follow. Their extremely disjointed character Jessens very con- 
siderably the value of these for either linguistic or mythological purposes, 
Vocabularies, Engtish-Chimariko and Chimarike-English, close the 
paper. One criticism can be made of these vocabularies—Dr Dixon 
does not seem to have taken pains to combine in them the lexical material 
which he olitained as such with that which is scattered in his grammatical 
notes and texts. Thus, the text words xafei'la "children" and agd deu 
"grass seed" (p. 347, ll. 5, 10) are ta be found listed in neither of the 
vocabularies. Conversely, grammatical material scattered in the vo- 
cabulary is not made use of to the extent that could be desired in the 
grammatical sketch, Thus, the word feiretré "spotted," evidently an 
excellent case of final reduplication, is not listed in the examples given 
under the heading " reduplication" ; this form ts particularly interesting 
in view of Dr Dixon's statement, “Color adjectives, it is interesting to 
note, do not appear to be reduplicared.” 

In other words Dr Dixon does not-seem ro have completely utilized 
all hia material; the very [ragmentariness of the material makes it 
particularly desirable that the most should have been made of it. De- 
spite the various points of criticism offered Dr Dixon's paper must be 
considered a walnable contribution to our knowledge of Californian 
linguistics. 

EDWARD SAPIR. 
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La Religion des Primiti{s: By A. LeRoy, Paris: Gabriel Besuchesne èt Cis, 

t909, 16', pp. vii, 518. 

The author of this really remarkable book ia A, LeRoy, Bishop of 
Alinda and Superior General of the Peres du Saint-Esprit; Hia mission- 
ary career in Africa began in 1877 and continued, with two brief inte- 
ruptis, to the time of his writing the book, Hehasthus been for ucarly 
thirty years in contact with African natives. His first experiences were in 
East Africa, entering (like the explorers of that time) from Bagamoyo and 
penetrating to the Victoria Nyanza, the Nyassa, and the Upper Conga. 
He later made extended journeys from Somali Land to Mozambique 
and in the country behind. In 1893 his activities were transferred to 
the West Coast, to Gabun. He has thus coine iuto contact with coast 
peoples, with the dwellers of the Lake Region and with the tribes of 
the equatorial forest. He has met Bantu of many tribes and many and 
separated groups ol pygmies, He speaks some Bantu languages, and 
has come Into truly Intimate relatians with his blacks for whom he 
evinces great affection. 

A first assumption might be that a book upon African religions by a 
Catholic bishop could be neglected by the anthropologist. Not ao with 
the book before us, Bishop Le Roy isa man of candid spirit and broad 
views; he has read and studied anthropological theories: he has grappled 
with the defmition and significance of Lotentism, exogamy, and those 
kindred words which have caused prolonged and bitter controversy 
among ethnographers: and sociologists, He finds himself unable to 
agree with prevailing views regarding ihe origin of religion. He aims 
to meer us on our own ground. With firm convictions of his own, he 
tries to disabuse his mind of prejudice; he presents the facts which he 
has found, tests our theories by them, and states the conctusions to which 
he ds driven. He does all thís withan honesty and candor which corel 
admiration and a vigor and force which demand consideration, Not 
that we agree with all the bishop's conclusions, in fact we dissent from 
most of them. But such a challenge of our views js worth far more to 
our science than many of the ingenious, but premature, theories with 
which anthropological literature abounds. LeRoy presents a mass of 
instructive and interesting material: we ahali consider but a single point; 
He says: 

"The religion of the primitives ought then to beas clearly as possilile sepurated 
from Magic, irom Mythology and from Superstition, When this is done one 
fds it to consist of recognition o( departed spirits, of tutelary spirits, and of a 
sovereign being, Master of Nature and Father of Men, with moral observances 
and the practice of prayer, offering and sacrifice" (fi 453). 
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And again: 

"Had wa not the constant fear of misrepresenting the belleis of our indigenes 
in attempting to put them in formal statement we would say thar for them the 
invisible world їе composed, so ro say, of three planes, of which the first would 
be formed by the spirits of the dead, the second by spirits of extra human origin, 
and the third by thar sovereign being, whom we have altcady recognized as the 
mysterious Master of Nature and for whom we find no name more jst to apply 
than thar of “God'™ ip. 1367. 

In his discussion of this sovereign being, Bishop LeRoy makes an 
important contribution to the question of "high gods; so much consid. 
ered of late: While for him the existence of this notion ts explicable 
solely on the basis of zn original divine inspiration, he presents facta 
in his discussion which perhaps point to a reasonable. explanation of a 
matter which has long been a stumbling block. The evidence that 
savage and barbaric peoples have an idea of a supreme being is too strong 
to be brushed away by flippant reference to missionary or other outside 
fafluences. It is n waste -of time to struggle against facts, Such a 
notion exists and in practically the same form among a hast of tribes in 
Australia, Africa, and America. LeRoy finds tt clear and unquestionable 
even among the pygmies. If such a belief existe among the religious 
ideas of low tribes, there must be something In the range of simple thought 
and life experiences of those tribes, upon whicli or out ol which the belief 
has-grown. Qur task ahould be to find the origin of the belief—as we 
ticlieve-we have found the origin of animism and of the notion of a separ- 
able &oul. 

Of course a complete and precise definition of this superior being 
is nowhere made, LeRov, however, brings together some of the elements 
which generally occur in the conception: 

“This notion brings naturally to the spirit that af master, of próprietor, of 
eqvercign of the Universe; Mwingyesi, “he who has che power." Taylor writes 
“And it ia no doubt why the natives oxperieneu a sort ol scruple in selling a. piece 
of lund: in their thought one cam only allinaté the trees.” lí rhe reader will 
remember, this is exactly the statement which we ourselves have previously made. 

Master of the World, God is alio Father of AMen: reri yaja, our father, the 
Mpongwe àf the Gabun voluntarily say of him and their neighbors the Binga have 
un identical name in the expression pala. sias, 

Author of life he is. also author of death, in the sense that he takes when and 
as he will the souls of men withour anyone being able to hinder or to blame him. 
This is why, in case of death, one takes cane to seek from whence the fatal issue 
haa come: if it has been brought about by an enemy, open or secret, the relative 
ought. to be avenged: if it is cased by a spirit, it should be disarmed by a sacrifice 
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but if it comes from God, there is nothing to be done What can one do against 
Сој? 
е * * 

[t + God finally who sends the rain in warning men by the voice of the thunier, 
and it is he who withholds it; it is he who makes the grass grow ia the plains for 
the herda; it is be who clothes the forests in verdure, who makes the fruits ripen 
and the felis to prosper: it is he whe nourishes ull—trees, animalsand men. . . . 
The entire world, in a word, is dependent upon him,” 

There are various names for God throughout the Bantu languages 
and LeRoy makes an interesting analysis of them, to find the underlying: 
idens, but space- does.nor admit of its presentation, — A final quotation 
only can be made;it points to a series of facts and ideas often mentioned 
by the author, which appear to deserve careful study. 

"This fundamental conception, always living and inspirer of so many others, 
is that mar in this world is net completely ac home. He finds homself therem 
without much knowing how, nor through whom, nor why: he has wandered and 
be wanders ina domain which seems freely open, he meets there with many things 
which he desires; . , . But all this i3 not of his making, he is not ite owner, it 
would be wrong for him to dispose of it as master, and that which nature thus 
offers to him, is ir nota sort of bait, put within reach of his hand to tempt him? 

а = * 

It is thus that the Master of things, who, for concealing himself from human 
eyes, is nào less redoubtable, frequently does reveal himself by unexpected manj- 
fesrations am! checks us in our immoderate desires of putting our hand om all. 
whence, without speaking of indigestions where the forbidden food makes protest, 
proceed poisonings, sicknewes, deaths, epidemics, accidents, floods, drought, etc. 
For H, consciously of nnconsclously, we did not disarrange che machinery ol the 
world by throwing ii among the mechanism handfuls of sand—that is, forbidden 
acrs—it would trüly newer be thrown out of gear, Of to speak in other term, if 
the universe appeared before man Uke a tatile spread with food, there are yer 
certain precautions to take, certain courtesies to perform, certain restraints to 
Observe before seating oneself ut the feast” 

Are there not here suggested! some thoughts of savage man so еіп ре 
an] natural that they might form a ready basis for a truly. primitive 
for early) conception of a “high god"? FREDERICK STARR, 


Im JAjfrikamishem Ursald. By FmANZ THONNER. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer 
(Ernst Vohsen). 1898. 8*, pp. x, t16, plates 86, maps 3. 

Von Kongo zum Uhanpi. By FaaNz TuowwER. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, тото, 
8^, pp. xi, 116, plates Il4, maps 3. 
Thonner's primary object in his African expeditions was the collecting 

of plants. His first expedition was in 1896, his second In 16608-1909: 
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both were flights, the total time spent in. the Congo region being only 
about six months. Thonner is, howeser, an indefatigable worker and, 
in addition ta collecting his plants he made meteorological observations, 
kept close track of his hours of travel, watched the face of nature, and 
intelligently noted the life and characteristics of the populations encoun- 
tered. The area he penetrated is relatively little known and his books 
are à genuine contribution to knowledge. In 1896 he struck in from 
the Congo at Lisala (Upote) ta Monveda, followed wp the Dua to Dun- 
dusana, and then struck out toward Mongends, with a side journey paral- 
leling the Congo fram Mondunga te Dube, In his second journey he 
went a little farther up the Congo, to the mouth of the [timbiri; going 
up that river to Mandungu, he struck into the interior, connecting with his 
old trail at Mongende, and then pushing on into the interior to 
Yakorm on the Ubangi, at the end of the Uele. In his notes upon life 
and customs, Thonner does what few travelers have done—amphasizes 
the differing character of house architecture from people to people; in 
réality practically every little tribe has its own style of. house building 
and village arrangement: The route followed cuts the bou ndary between 
tribes o[. Bantu and non-Bantu speech and Thonner better. defines this 
limit than had. before been done. He locates it between 2" and 4^ 
North latitude and says it is practically marked by the Lua, Dua, and 
Rubi rivers although at some points Bantu languages [Ngombe and 
Ababua) reach the Ubangi and Uele Rivers. He groups the populations 
Visited as follows; 
BANTU, three groups: 
Bangala—Babangi, Hangala, Bapoto—Baloi, Ngiri, Tenda, 
Lubala (on lower Ubangi to the junction of the Lua), 
Halolo (Mongo) seuth. of the iriddle Congo. | 
Ngombe.—Bwela,. Magunza (Elombo), Budja (between the Dua 
and the Congo), Mabali (Moball) on the Dua, and the 
"Ngombe dwelling south of the Upper Ubangi. 
AbBabua—Ababua and relatives, as Mobenge, Likwangula, and 
Dundusana, 
Non-Baxtu (Sudanese negroes}, five groupe: 
Mandjia.— Mandjia ond Baya: north from Ubangi and in Sanga 
region. 
Bwaka.—Bwaka, Mondjembo (Mansómbo), Banzíiri: Middle 
Ubangi region. 
Banda.—Hanza, Ngolu, Banda (north of Ubangi): from 2" N, 
to upper and middle Ubangi. 
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Sango.—Sango, Yakoma (Upper Ubangi): Bongo (south of them) 
and Mongwandt (north part of the Mangala bend) 
and southward to the Dun. 

Mondunga.—Near the post of Ngali. one day north from Lisala 
and Upota 


The last of these non-Bantu speaking peoples is of special interest on 
account of irs far-southern range and its nearness to the Cango proper, 
In 1906, with the aid of the Rev. William Forfeitt, missionary at Uporo, 
| recorded à careful though атпай vocabulary af it, 

Thonner presents à. valuable table regarding the twenty-rwo popti- 
lations visited hy him, in which he places side by side; ín columns, for 
ready comparison, the characteristic facts relative to tribal marks 
(facial. cicatrization), woman's dress, peculiarities of dress, village ar- 
rangements, house construction, linguistic connection, and the numerals 
from 1 165, A large amount of ethinogra phit materjal is here conveniently 
condensed and arranged: — Thouner's interest in linguistics is everywhere 
evident and from each people visited, he secured à vocabulary of forty 
words, ten numerals, thirty others There vocabularies are given in an 
appendix. Both volumes are abundantly illustrated with plazes from 
his own negatives: they are for the most part good and the reproduction 
is of high grade: about one half of the illustrations are of ethnographic 
interest —the others represent. plant life, scenery, and colonial develop- 
ment, In an appendix, Thonner gives n careful day-by-day record of 
his travele—direction of march, time from place to place, ete, ‘This 
conscientious record ie made the hasis for map construction bv M. Moisel 
of Berlin, which is an actual contribution t6 Congo cartagrapliy, — 

FREDERICK STARR. 


Les Warea: Edited by G. vAw OvzwsEMGH. Bruxelles: Ad. de Wit, 1909. 

8*, pp. xx; 376, palates und map. 

Fhe fifth of the great series af ethnographic monographs on the peoples 
at Congo Belge deals with the Warega (=Vuaregga, Valega, Balegga- 
Halegghe. Wuüleja, Wallegga, Waregga]. They are a forest people, 
living in the eastern part of Congo Belge, weet of the upper end of Lake 
Tanganika. The preceding volumes of the serics have been noticed in 
the American Anthropologist; and the plan of work and method of pres 
sentation are already known to our réadera: In this tase the collection 
of previously-existing literature forms an insignificant part af the volume: 
There are few references to the Warega in ethnological and geographical 
literature and what has been written relative 10 them (largely in ftalian) 
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is so vaguely localized in place and race os to be almost worthless, The 
book consists almost entirely of the work of one man, Commandant 
Delhaise, who, while locuied 1n ihe region and among the people made 
careful replies to the Questionnaire issued by the Belgian Sociological 
Society, which forms the hasis of the whole series. This gives his work 
exceptional value; such observations, carefully written down at the time, 
by a permanently settled student, conscientiously pursuing his investi- 
gations, are worth far more than replies to oral interrogation, made long 
after the return froma field where no actual investigations were con- 
ducted. Some of the replics are perfunctory but on the whole they arein- 
telligent and carefully made and the book Is an important original contri- 
bution to the knowledge of a before alinost unknown population. The 
Warega live in the region of thè Elita and Ulindi Rivers and are forest- 
dwellers, They are divided into Niala (highlanders) and. Maliuga (low- 
landers), differing considerably from each other, They are frequently 
called Afwann, which ts primarily the name of a head-covering worn to 
indicate a certain social position: Perhaps the most striking matter in 
the book relates to their complicated social system. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


y Críticas, de los origines históricos kaxta el ago 1910. Colegidas y ordenadas 
por el Dr. Nicotas Lrós, Director del Consultorio Num. 2 dela Beneficencta 
Pühlicà en la Culdad de México. Partes 1a. y zz. México: Тір. Че 1а Уда, 
de F. Diaz de León. Suers; 1910; Pp viii, 67,748. lHlusrraved. 

This volume, published. in connection with the celebration of the 
centenary of Mexican independence, gives a detailed history of obstetrics 
in Mexico from the period of the Spanish conquest down to the present 
day, with numerous photographs of distinguished physicians, biographical 
notes, etc., descriptions of hospitals, methods of treatment, laws and regu- 
lations, ete. The first part, consisting of some 7o pages, gives-a Bibliog- 
raphy (rwo columns tó the page) af. 1011 titles relating to the science of 
obstetrics in Mexico. The main data in this book include some inter- 
esting information concerning Mexican midwives past and present. 
For the anthropologist and the ethnologist, the section (pp. 3-92) 
on obstetrics among the aborigines of Mexico in pre-Columbian and in 
modern times will be of service. Among the authorities cited, more or 
less at length, are Clavigera, the Mexican and Mayan Codices, Orozco 
у Berra, Ruiz de Alarcón; Muños Camargo, Nuñez de la Vega, Landa, 
Наа, Alderman, etc, The little pictures of [ndian babies on all- 
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fours (p, 87) are what an. American anight call "cute," To what he 
finds in other writers old and new Dr León has added same of his own 
observations among the Indians. Following the account of aboriginal 
obstetrics come same notes on the practices and superstitions of the mitis 
and Mexicans of the- lower classes, with whom both old Indian and old 
Enropean folk-lore makes its presence felt. Asan example of. European, 
or rather Oriental (Egypt and Palestine) superstition imported into 
Mexico, the author cites (р, 123] the use of the so-called “rose of Jericho." 


AÁLEXANDEX F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Th Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders, introducing New ifclhods of 
Anthropotogy and shetwing their Application tw the Filipinos, with -a Classif- 
etiem of Hum Ears and « Scheme for the Heredity of Anatomical Characters 
rr ofan, By Ratert Bexserr Bean, B.S.M.D., Associite Professór al 
Anatomy, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La: formerly 
Associate Professar of Anatomy, Philippine Medical School, Manila, P. |. 
With Nineteen: Mlustrutions reproduced from Original Photographs Seven 
Figures. Philadelphia & London: J. B. Lippincott Co; 1910. Рр: 224, 
As with Africa of ald, so now-a-davs with dur far-off eastern posses- 

sions, a Philtppinis semper aliquid mori. ‘This time itis the Homo 

Philtppinensiz, close kin of him ài ancient Heidelberg. According to 

Dr Bean (p. 231) lie is "a being somewhat apart, typical of neither the 

primary nor the secondary Australoid," at least us represented hy the 

man of Taytay, whose photograph te given with anthropometric details 

(pp. 228-232). On the basis ol" primordial man with a [Armi similar 

to ата Heidelbergensis, Mowustérizns:s and Phihppinensis," the author 

derives the races of man in all parts of ће ое. bv variation, diifer- 
entiation, Begregatimm, modification, interhreeding, conglomeration, 
recombination, etc, One is forced to admire Dr Bean's synonymy at 
times as e. .g., when he goes util further and speaks (p. 29) of "the 

Australoid type” as “supposed to represent 4 mosaic of Iberian -and 

Primitive,"- and. again (p. 30) ef the Alpine as “apparently another 

mosaic of rhe [berian and Primitive types" Dr Bean recognizes (p. 

221) “three fundamental units of mankind, the lberian being the Iunda- 

mental European type, tlie Primitive being the type of the Orient, ane 

the Australoid the primary negroid element." The other types, Cru. 

Magnon, Alpine, ete, "àre modifications and combinations of the three 

fundamental. types." Concerning the Filipinos the author observes 

(p, 224) - "The Filipino peoples, exclusive af the Moros, are derived prin- 

cipally from East Indian sources, the southern Pacific Islands, China and 
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Japan,and Europe. Continual intermingling has failed to eradicate, 
or fuse or blend the three fundamental types, Iberian, Primitive und Aus- 
traloid, which continue 12 comparative purity throughout the Philippine 
Islands.” Whar ihe future has in store in thie part of the world is thus 
atated (p. 218): "Fusion of the mase of Filipinos throughout 1s evident 
in the formation of à blend. that will probably be largely. Primitive, or 
between that and the Adriatic, because in the coursa òf time the Iberian 
elementa will he eliminated to à great extent hy disease, especially tuher- 
culesis" n the differentiation of Filipino types “color markings have 
been of no valun," “hair form. hae heen of little avail (they all have 
straight black hair, with an occasional wave)," and " the cephalic index 
has been found unreliable because of possible distortion of the head.” 
The ear, however, has not failed, for “the ear-form has been found a better 
indicator, and bv this alone much can be known as tn the individual's 
cümponent elements (p. 217). Primitive ears; we are told, “are almost 
the reverse of the [berian in every respect (p. 19a)": the Australoid and 
Primitive ears are “old types," "the Tbetian type D, A and C ears are 
intermediate, the Iberian type B, and BEB. care are new types" 
"the others are mixed, intermediate and new." This rensoning mukes 
the Filipinos older than the Chinese, Indians, or Spanish, since they have 
"older ear-types'" (p. 188), This uve of the éar aa a universal anthro- 
pamerer, prehistoric and modern, and ака sort of talisman or philosopher's 
stone for the discovery and the determination of human types, ii same- 
thing neither anatomists nor ethnologists wili readily agree to, since vari- 
ation in the form of the ear is about the least likely of amy human physical 
character to passess [undamental significance, Chapter VIL of the book 
ia devoted to “the omphalic index.” which is found “hy dividing thè dis- 
tance of the umbilicus from the pubic spine lv its distance from rhe supra- 
sternal notch, thus indicating its relative position om the body: By the 
use of this iniex, "the relative amount of Iberian and Primitive stock 
in a people composed af the two stocks can be determined with a fuir 
degree of accenraey " (p. 164),—this the. Russian. women measured by 
Teumin, “are 34 per cent. less Primitive than the igorot women, 30 per 
cent, jess Primitive than the women of Taytay, etc." Їп his researches 
Dr Bean. besides examining the ears of “several thousand Filipinos 
from every part of the Archipelago,” took measurements of "about 800 
students of the Trade and Normal Schools of Manila, more than 100 
lgorots, 500 individuals of Taytay ard Cainta; and about 200 subjects 
öf Malecon Morgue." For comparison he used also the measurements of 
too American negroes (Johns Hopkins Haspital), 1000- students of the 
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University of Michigan, and 1,500 schoui-children of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The origin records are on file at the Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Phila- 
delphia, Po. Out of them Dr Bean has made an Interesting and well. 
illustrated book, even if one cannot agree with very many of the positions 
he takes or the theories he advances, The reviewer for one is not yet 
prepared to swear by the ear as the supreme court of racial anatomy. 
One might perhaps say that the author's material is better than his uses 
of it. 
| ALEXANDER. F, CHAunERLAIN, 


Philippine Stuilies, J. 4 Таше Book of Füifino Riddles. Collected and eslited 

by FREDERICK STARR.. Yonkers, New York: World Book Co., roog. Pp. 133. 

In this little book Professor Starr gives os the native texts and transla- 
tions, with explanations, ett.. of 416 Filipino (Tagal, Hocan, Pangasinan, 
Gaddang, Pampangan, Vieuwyan, etc.) riddles, collected by him, chietiy 
from school-boys belonging to various peoples-of the islands in 1408. 
In an introduction (pp. 5-242) riddiès in general and Filipino riddles in 
particular are discussed in an interesting way. The distribution of 
these riddles as to subjects is ay follows: Animals (mammals), {—13;: 
bell, 14-17; betel, 15-24; birds, 22-28; boats, 29-35; body (parts), 36-78: 
hoük, 79-80; candle, 81-85: cardinal points, 86: clock (watch), 87-89; 
coffin, 9o; disease, 91-52: dress, 95-99: drinks, 100—101; egg. 102—104: 
shes, 105-114; fruit, 115-143: furniture, 144; games, 145; greeting, 146; 
hammock, 147-144; heavenly bodies, 140-153; hole, 164: house and parts, 
165-177; implements, 175-106; insects and other invertebrates, 1977213: 
lamp, 214-216; love, 117-222; mut, 224-225: mirror, 276; musical in- 
strümeénts, 227-229: tiature elements, 250-232; number, 233; occupations 
2354-235; persons, 239-251; plants, 252—384; qualities; 285: relationship, 
286—259: religious, 290—317; reptiles, etc, 318-326; road, 327-329; 
shade. shadow. etc., 330-335; smoking, 336; storm, skv, ete., 337-345; 
stove, 3467352, time, 353-354; tools, 355-359: toy, 360-361; trunk, 
362-363; umbrella, 364-365: utensils, etc., 365—193: vegetables, 394—405; 
vision, 406; waves, 407; word-plays, 408-416. Many of. these riddles 
exhibit a curious eambination of foreign (Spanish, Christian) influence and 
local coloring or adaptation, As Professor Starr indicates, nur famous 
"Humpty Dumpty is represented by the llocan (n. 49, No. roa}: 

Yti papapugan tj Ari; no maluctan saàn nga maisull. 

The lime-box of the king; if you open it vou cannot restore it, 
The answer is Jtlog, “Egg.” The riddle of the "Pig" (No.9, n. 27) ja 
3487 gemerir.and quite Oriental besides. Nos, 170 and 237 are markedly of 
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local origin. Professor Starr is of opinion thar "the true-riddles in eur 
series are largely origini Filipino, while the insoluble riddles; the catches, 
the plays on words, are those where foreign influence is most evident 
(р. 20)."" Coarseness and stupidity characterize à considerable number 
of Filipino riddles as they do likewise those of other peoples. The com- 
monest form in which the Filipino riddle is cast ia “two well-balanced 
rhyming lines," each line ugually containing from five to seven ayllables. 
Young people are the chief propagators of riddles among the Filipines, 
and théy "are much in vogue when a. young gentleman calls upon his 
sweetheart.” With the Tagals and Pampangans “the chief occasion 
for giving bugtong (riddles) ig when a little group are watching at night 
beside acorpse, The vativus Filipino peoples have diverse names for 
riddles: Tagal and Pampangan bugtong: Bisayan lugnahanon; Pangasinan 
boníqueio; llocan burburtia, etc. The author intends this interesting 
little monograph to be the first nuniber of a aries of " Philippine Studies," 
‘each of which will treat independently of a distinct and separate subject, 
Avexannesx F, CHAMBERLALS, 


The Stone Age ба Мп Ате. Ву Манаки К. Мосевивар. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, tota. 3 vola. 8" (price $5.00). 
In these volumes the author has attempted to group the various 

objects of stone, bone. shell, copper, etc., and to classify them according 

to his own conceptions: hut. unfortunately, much irrelevant matter has 
been included, and the pages are replete with inaccurate, misleading 
statements, rendering the work, far all practical purposes, quite valucless, 

Within the space of a brief review it will not be possible to refer to the 
many paragraphe that challenge criticism. but it will be well to under- 
stand the author's theories tipon which tlie present work is' based. On 
page 4, volume 1, is found this statement: "Fe has occurred tome that those 
museum men who collect and study modern material more than the prë- 
historie have not a clear perspective of the past in this country," "This 
ia the key to the whole work. and asa result of his adherence to this theory 
and failure to "study modern material" he has erred in the identification 

of certain object& — As an example, certain bone implements. from a 

“Mandan site in North. Dakota" [vol. t1, p. 146 and p. 131), are identified 

as “bone celts .. - hollowed after the manner of Eastern stone gouges.” 

Now asa matter of fact these are examples of the bone implements made 

by the Chippewa amd other northern tribes at the present time, and 

used by them in removing the fesh from the inner surface af hides, 
during the process of tanning. Many exa mples are to be seen In museum 
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collections; therefore, contrary to the belief of the author, it appears that 
a knowledge of the arts and ctistonis of the living tribes tends to shed. 
light on the manners of their predecessors, 

And again; the author is evidently of the belief that the majority 
of objects of stone, ete, forming the collections in museums possess 
great antiquity as he writes (val, 4, p. 10): "Most of. these exhihits are 
of objects in nse long before Columbus discovered America,” Ir is 
difficult ta understand how sucha conclusion could have been reached, 
and the author hàs evidently loai sight of the fact that for many gener- 
ations subsequent to the year 14602, the Indian remained in his primitive 
condition and fashioned objects of stone, bone, and shell: and moreover 
thar scarcely five generations have elapsed since the greater part of 
America was occupied by the native tribes, maintaining their aboriginal 
manners and customs, Uttle influenced by European contact. It will 
thus be seen that in the preparation of this work rhe author has been 
influenced by the beljef that the various objects found on the surface 
near village sites, or in contact with burials, represent the work of tribes 
fo antient that no knowledge of the origin or use of the objects can be 
gained by studving the habits and customs of the living tribes. In 
this connection it would be interesting to know how he would treat 
material from a Known historic aite. 

The closing chapters (xxxvi-xxxvni) of the second volume are 
devoted to the “conclusioni This section -opene with a reference 
to "The Population in Prohisturic Times"; it. comtains various contra: 
dictory, ambiguous statements, so we pass on to the next section '"The 
Stone Age in Historic Times,"—3 riost interesting aubject—thut, after 
writitig, "It is unfortunate that Coronado, De Soto, Captain Smith, 
Hennepin, Marquette and the Pilgrim Fathers did nor give tis more detail 
about stone-age times” the author disposes of the subject by quoting a 
few paragraphs from a work on the “Serj Indians living on an island in 
the Gulf of California"! Following this section are a few Pages on "The 
Antiquity of Man in America," referring to the work of certain “real 
archeologists'" in the. Delaware valley, Other sections follow including: 
"Art in ancient times and modern art" and "The Stone-age point of view." 

Following the conclusions ja a bibliography which does not, however, 
purport to be complete, 

The- work contatis some vety good illustrations-—anil many of a 
inferior quality,—but they de not appear to have been selected to show 
the various types of objects; rather, the text seems to have been pre- 
pared to suit the availible illustrations, | 

D. L. Besuskirs, Jr. 
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David Boyle.—1n Dr David Boyle, whose dearth occurred early in 
February last, Canada has lost her most distinguished archeologist, 
u man whaseé career was iB amr respecta quite remarkable, For two 
years previous to his decease Dr Boyle, us the result of a paralytic stroke, 
was incapacitated from active pursuit of hi» profession. At a special 
Convocation, held at his bedside for the purpose, the University of 
Toronto conferred upan hin the degree af LL.D, in consideration of his 
services to archeological science. 

He was born at Greenock, Renfrewshire. Scotland, May 1, 1843, his. 
ancestry being Ayrshire on the paternal side and Perthshire and Argyle- 
shire (Highland) on the maternal side. What education he received as 
a boy was obtained ar the Mason's Hall School in Greenock, and atthe 
St Andrew's School in Birkenhead (Eng); His parents came tà Canada 
in- 1856, settling i in central Ontario, and. David was apprenticed. to a 
hlacksmith, near the town. of Guelph, — Later, he qualihed 2s.a teacher, 
and from about 1865 t) 1575 was principal a the publie school of the 
town of Elora, During his career as a teacher he held at times various 
offices, including those of President of the County Teachers! Associations 
and Chairman of the Publice School Section of. the Provincial Association 
of Teachers; While at Elora, his interest in acience, particularly geology 
and archeology, rapidly developed, and he founded in connection with 
the-achoo| à museum which, together with the Elora Mechanics’ in- 
stitute Library, the origin of which was largely due to his efforts. are local 
remembrances of his activities. He had the honor of having named after 
him by Prof. Nicholson, ihe paleontologist, an important fossil of the 
Middle Silurian (at Elora), the Murchiseuia Beylet, in recognition of his 
geological Investigations. Before leaving Elira, he haid made an ex- 
rensive and valuable collection of Julian relics, eic, which he presented 
to the Canadian Instituto. Toronto: This was the beginning of the 
now famous collection of the Provincial Museun grown ta its present 
proportions through the labors of Dr Boyle; who from about 1885 to 
‘the time al his death held the office of Curator, first uncer the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute, and subsequently Бу appointment of the 
provincial government. 

In 1875 Dr Boyle opened a book-store on Yonge Street, in the city 
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of Toronto. which soon became the resort of thowe interested in archeo- 
logical and related matters, as well a» a sort af forum lor the discussion 
of topics educational and other humanly interesting things: The writer 
of these lines recalls with pleasure many happy hours-spent in such wise, 
The influence of Dr Boyle upon the public opinion of the province in 
archeological matters ultimately bore fruit; and when he became curator 
of the modest Museum of the Canadian Institute, the future of archeo- 
logical science in Ontario was assured. His indefatigable lahers in the 
field, his skill in the arrangement of apecimens, etc., his ability in arousing 
both private and public interest in archeological research, while never 
receiving anything like a just münetary récompense at any time, were 
given some chance to demonstrate what could and what ought to be 
done in the way of collecting and preserving the archeological remains 
of the country. | 

Beginning with 1856-1887 (a previous report as curator had been 
made t0 the Canadian [nstitute in 1885-1886), Dr Boyle issued 12 
Annal Archeological Reports, the last (for 1907) appearing in 1908, 
His own contributions to these Reports consist in the main of descriptions 
of held-work, notes on specimens added to the museum, etc. Often, 
аз. е. р. [n tho Report for 1903, there are given valuable nores on the 
Indian's methods of working flints, stone, copper, and bone tools, ete 
The "Notes on Specimens" contains a large amount of excellent descrip- 
tion, suggestion, ete, A few of the Reports are almost entirely devoted 
Lo special topics. Thus the Report for 1908 is chiefly a valuable and ex- 
tensive account of Dr Boyle'sstudies of "The Pagan Iroquois" of Ontario, 
the most notable single piece of ethnological wark undertaken by him, 
containing. as it does authoritative data concerning the institutional and 
folk lite of these Indians. The Report of 1905.— this fcature was suggested 
by Dr Hoas,—is largely made up of ethnological descriptions of the chief 
stocks of the Canadian aborigines hy expert authorities (Boas, Jones, 
Hill- Tout, Chamberlain, ёїс.). 

In the. Report [or 1900, Dr Boyle discusses "Primitive Art,"—the 
human form. in [Indian art as compared with child-art, the human face 
in clay, etc, In 1595.he published а monograph on. Primitire Man in 
(атто. Lnteresting- items in the Reports for 1903 ani 1907, respectively, 
are rerhatim court-records af the trials ol Cree Indians for murder in 
connection with wendigo-beliefs, ete Dr Boyle paid special attention 
to the question of European influences upon American Indian imple: 
mente, manufactures; etc, and disenssed this subject several tímes ( Re- 
pori for 1387, 1888, 1890, 1906, etc.) He maintained, in the Report 
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lor 1903, against the opinion of Mr J. D. McGuire (that the [ndians had 
no pipes but straight ones before the discovery) that several varieties 
of tabacco-pipes are of Indian ofigin; and in the Report for the same year 
he opposed the views of Rev. W, M Beauchamp that the bine combe 
were of European origin, directly or indirectly. In the Report for 1905 
he argued in Tavor of a southern origin of the Iroquuian stock. 

In the Report for 1000 he points out how much more successiul the 
Indian has been in making tle human face în ciay than in drawing it; 
correspondences between the art of the savage aod that of the child are 
alsa noted. In one of his cartier articles, of which an abstract was pub- 
lished in 1886-1897, Dr Hoyle emphasized the persistence of savage 
traits in the children of civilized races, being one al the Grat ethnologists 
to see some ol the bearings of such. facts. 

In 1899 he made a plea for archeology evan aid to the study of history 
and in the Report for 1901 he discussed "The Philosophy of Folk-Lore," 
and pointed out the condition of the Troquois of Ontario, us offering 
unique opportunities for the anthropalogist and ethnologist. 

Dr Boyle represented the Province of Ontario on various occasions, 
particularly at the great expositions, ete, At the Cincinnati Centennial 
Exposition of 1888 he had charge ol the Ontario mineral exhibit; In 
1892 he arranged the Ontario mineral exhibit sent to the Imperial 
[nstitute in London, and the great map of the province on exhibition 
there was planned by him: at the Columbian Exposition uf 1893, in 
Chicago, Dr Boyle prepared the mineral exhibit of the Province of 
Ontario and had also charge of the archeological collection representing 
the Provincial Museum, I 1900 he attended the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at Bradford: In 1902 he repe 
presented the province at the International Congress of Americanists 
held in the City of New York. From ant of the universities in the 
South he received the honorary degree of PhB., which, until the con- 
ferring upon him shortly before his death of an LL.D. by the University 
of Toronto, was his sole academic honor, Outside of his boyhood's 
schooling he waa decidely:a self-educated man. He was a member and 
long an official of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, and belonged to a 
number of other scientific organizations. He was a Founder af the 
American. Anthropological Association and a member of its Committee 
an Publication until. his death, also a corresponding member of the 
Roval Anthropological Institute (London). Dr Boyle was also an 
honorary member of the Società [raliana di Antropologia, Besides 
his archeological and ethnological writings, Dr Boyle accomplished a 
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deal of literary work in connection with educational matters. 
He compiled and edited a series of readers for the public schools oí 
Ontario, and contributed many briel articles; erc; to thè newspapers. 
He was also the author of a novel, published anonymously, satirizing 
certain defects in the school system and injustices in educational life. 
He had an abiding sense of humor, aa the present writer can testify, 
from an acquaintance, more or less intimate, of many years, and par- 
ticularly irom association with him on such a journey of investigation as 
that the results of which are recorded in the Report for 1890, Sa charac- 
teristic was this sense of humor that nota few of his friends and acquain- 
tances were fain to believe that he was nota Scotchman, but an Trishinan, 
while others seitled the matter by calling him a “Scotch-Irishman," 
He waa really proud of his good Scotch ancestry and let his humor 
thrive and flourish, Under the nom de plume of "Andrew MeSparkle;" 
he contributed for many years humorousand other articles, in the Scottish 
dialect, to the Scottish American of New York. In 1908 Dr Boyle was 
awarded rhe "Cormplanter medal" lor Iroquoian research. At the time 
of his death he was Honorary President of the Canadian Folk-Lore Society. 
For nine years: he wis Secretary of the Ontario Historical Sociery 

Politically, Dr Boyle was an advanced radical and favored universal 
(including woman's) suffrage. He interested himsell ín all movements 
ainiing at the betterment of social conditions. Above all, he was thor- 
oughly honest, hating all shams and humbugs. He waa very ow tspoken 
and feared no man, finding it in consequence somewhat difficult on oc- 
casion to remain quite en repport with the powers that were. Both asa 
scientist and a man he will be much missed, Simple, rugged, honest, 
hard-working, he was an excellent type of the individual, who, unaided 
by the polish and traditional scholarship of academic life, forges for him- 
sell his scientifie fortunes, winning a not inconspicuous niche in the 
temple of fame, 

Dr Boyle married in 1867, his wife being Miss Martha S. Frankland 
of Bingley, Yorkshire, England, His eldest daughter, Dr Susanna Boyle, 
the author af a study of the crania in the Provincial Archeological 
Museum, published in the Report for 1891, has been for mme years a 
Professor in the Toronto Women's Medical College, 


BistioGkAFHY 
In tho folowing ler of the published writings of Dr David Boyle, the reports 
af explorations: and investigations, notes om apecimens, etc. included jn his 
Annual Reporis, ure not all ci! separately, the rirles only being given of articles 
of mare or lesa Individual character, with special headings, etc. 
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ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


A Key to the Navaho Orthography Employed by the Franciscan Fathers. 
—In glancing through Dr Goddard's recent review? of the accurate and 
important Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Langtage published last 
year by rhe Franciscan Fathers of St Michaels, Arizona.: | was disappointed 
in not finding a key ol some sort which would give the equivalents af the 
peculiar letter-values adopted by the Fathers in more standard phonotic 
symbolism, that is ina symbolism which has heen adopted by great European 
phoneticians. — The Fathers have nowhere in: the Dictionary tabulated or 
systemutized the Navaho sounds. nor have they described their manner ol 
production in scientific language. Linguists and ethnologists are every- 
where feeling the need of a standardizing kev to the Fathers’ arthog- 
raphy. 

Although a mere beginner in the study of Navaho, | have been eo bold 
as to work out the accompanying table of equivalents in the hope that until 
it is eupereded by a similar key suth as our authonty on Athapascan phon- 
etics Dr Goddard, could prepare, it will be of service ta students; I would 
suggest that those interested cut it aut and paste it in their copies of the 
Echnoalogic Dictionary, and that the Fathers examine it and accept such 
letter-Salues as they deem good, for use in their future publications, thereby 
making the orthography of the Navaho language more newly correspond 
to that in which the other languages of the Southwest are being recorded. 
| am merely tzying to assist students and to aid the Fathers in their praise- 
worthy work. 

One will find, given below, all of the symbols employed by the Fathers. 
Each of these symbols is followed by an English or German word which 
contains € similar suund or by ome other explanation as given by thë 
Fathers, in parenthesis; amd exch is alea accompanied by an equivalent 
symbol suggested by ma, im brackets. 

Piny Earle Goddurd, American Anthropologitt, Vol. cs. No. 3, April-June, 1916, 
pp. 311-315. | | 

"The Franciscan Fathers. Au Elkwologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language. 
St. Michaela, Arinona. 1910. 
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1, Opiwasal VOWELS 
è (bàt. very shorr, but. orinzsal) |£]: & (déht, very short; but orinasal) 
(fl; Ë (pim; very short, but orinasal) [i]; d (art, very short, but orinasal) 
[@]; à (dine, very short, hut orinasal] []; d (pull, very short, hut orinasal) 
[н]; # (bàdl, long, but orinasal) [37]: & (date, long, but orinaseal) [2]; 3 (pique, 
long, but orinasal) [£g]; & (far, lomg, but orínasi Ц с (nite, long, but 
orinasal) |o]; & pool, lang, but arinasal) [n7]. 
2. Ona. VoweLs 
# (bát, very short) [3]; £ (debt, very short) [2]; £ (pin, very short) |f]; 
4 (art, very short) Hd]; à (done, very short) [a]: a (pill, very short) [a]; = 
(bat, medium lang?) [a]; € (debt, medium long?) [e]; $ (pin. medium long?) 
[i]; a (art, medium long?) |a]; o (done, medium tong?) [o]: s (pull, medium 
long?) [u]; & (bad, long) [a]; # (dite, long) le]; T (pique, long? [i]: & (far, 
long) la]: & (nàte, long) lo]: & (poat, long? [u']. 
3. CuüNSONANTAL VOWELS 
y (yield) (jl: m (wiit) beh. 
4. LARYNX ÜONSONANTS 
h (hemp) [h]; * (^a fairly gutteral exhalation which at times i5 equivalent 
to h,and even q. Frequently this sound has been rendered with h”) |* or 
Al: * (“abrupt close of the vowel," i. e; complete gluttal stop) [']; * ("hiatus 
preceding a vowel," i. e; light glottal stop) |'l. 


5, Back oy ToxoUE CONSONANTS 
k (gig) [g]; V (clicked k) [Г]; &. or kh. or kg iken) k" or Wh gh (“а 
gutteral g to which the rolling sound of r is added.” і. е, ореп р) 10 ог а: 
q (German lachen) [x]. 
b. FRONT oF TONGUE CONSONANT 
4L (den) [d]; / (clicked ¢) [i']; ag [Р ог dal: = (zone 121: з (и) is]; zh 
(децге) [1]; sk (shall) [3]; 1 (ike) [I]; Z ("strongly aspirated. 1," 4. е. voice- 
fess 1) fr]: de (adze) fide]; ee” (clicked uD [LW]: ts, oF tq, or dy (pretzel) lis", 
or th]; j (judge) [4s]; 24" (cheked eh) Iti]; ch, or ckg (church) Ш“, ог ЙАН 
dl (h; ee urg: A Dor tiy e ian) fl. 
т. Froxt or Tosove Sounns 
b (been) [b]; m (man) [m]. | 
As additional saumds recorded by the Fathers we. ought to mention # 
(“indicates an accented n," i, e, a syllable n) [u or n'h; "n ("sound of dii, as 
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ia daieper," i, e, n preceded either by glottal stop or opening of nose passage 
by lowering velum) |'n, or 's, or үм]; йш (quick) [Ex]: sh (ghw) [gulr ga 
(when) [xc]. | 

It appears from the text of the Dictionary that the Fathers distingiush 
three lengths of oral vowels but only two lengths of orinasal vowels; although 
a definite statement to this effect ie nowhere to be found. 

The writer cannot agree with Dr Goddard when he save in the recent 
review! that ithe Fathers’ “treatment of nasalized vowels seems happy," 
The use of circumflexes and tildes over vowel characters to indicate different 
combinations ol length and nasallzation seems to me very unbappy, illogical, 
and confusing. They indicate only two lengths. How would they have 
indicated three lengths? By using circumflexes, tildes, and same other 
diacritical marks? Would they tise as many varieties nf mark as they dis- 
tinguish lengths? And if they abandon this principle, placing, say, the 
tilde over every masalized vowel, and yet retain their system of indicating 
length and stress of unnazalized vowels, and apply that system to the nasalized 
vowels also, some of their vowel characters will luve three diacriticals 
piled up-above them. And as it ig; the combinations of vowel character 
plus tilde plus acute accent are with auch difficulty distinguishable (ram the 
combinations of vowel character plus macron plus acute accent that the 
eyes are continually strained. Professor Brugmann and other foremost 
linguiste settled the question as to writing nasalization several years ago, 
adopting the Polish method of placing a hook open to the right under a 
letter, Examine the usage in the standard Grundris der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen by Brugmann and Delbrück. 
An exposition of the reasons why the subscript hook is the best methed of 
writing nasalization would cover several pages, and would here be out of 
place: May I add only that the use of superior à (') after a vowel hus: 
little or nothing to recommend it: ir is logical, sprawls the word in an 
ungainly fashion, and pore nasalization of vowels such as we have in many 
Indian languages has nothing more to do with & than with mor "ng".—— 

| differ from. Dr Goddard in the opinion. that “probably a strict alpha- 
betical arrangement seunld have ben more available," This is a book to 
read. page alter page. In logical sequence it introduces. us to the. whole 
Navaho universe, The hook is provided with an excellent and. complete 
alphabetically arranged English index. An index of Navaho words might 
well be addled. Should the Navaho words inauch anindex be arranged in 
the Roman alphabetical order. or in an order iore &dentilic and vet very 
readily. learned? 

A Jous P. НАкнїнчстох. 
— "Geddari, loc. eit. p- 314- 
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The Numerals “Two” and “Three” in Certain Indian Languages of the 


Southwest.— 
LANGUAGE 
Tepehuan 
Cara 

Cahita 
Opata 

Pima 
Cochimi 
Kiliwi 
Diegueno 
Maricopa 
Yuma 
Mohave 
Yavapai 
Tonto 
Walüpat 
Havasupai 
Ute 

Paiute 
Chemehuevi 
Payant 
Shoshone 
Comanche 
Hopi 

Kern River 
San Luis Rey 
Kauvuva 
Gaitchaim 


Tacs 

Isleta 

Isleta del Sur 
Firo 

Jemez 


RECORDER 
Charencey 
Charencey 
Conant 
Pimentel 
Pimentel 
Charencey 
McGee 
Gabb 
Gabb 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Freire-Marreco 
Loew and White 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Harrington 
Gatschet 
Harrington 
Gatechet 
Gatechet 


Charences 


Harrington 
McGee 
Gatschet 
Gatschet 
Gatschet 
Conant 


Harrington 
Harrington 
Bartlett 

Harrington 


"Two" 
gaok 
ока 
huapoa 
gode 
houak. 
ghàá'kum 
Кпак 
lihu-ak 
Нак? 
uacwo'k" 
Ita-vig* 
HasvIK" 
Ha VET 
пак" 
паке 
на-жақ“ 
Ia-wó K" 
wi üii 
vay 

wai 


wine 


wall 


waha 
leja t 
zn 
whit 
vuy 
vue 
mewi 
а 
wisi 
wisi 
wi-yü 
s 


pijo" 


“THREE” 
bacch 
baica 
huaeica 
vahi 
vane 
vaik 
phüum 


kabiak 


hhamiak 
Ba-mók"* 
Ha-müók* 
Ha-móx" 
ita-mák" 
Ha-mók" 
тик 

make 

Ha-mók" 
Ha-mók" 


páijüini 
рау 

pai 
piune 
pahi 
pahu 


pai 

pa 
pahe 
mepatl 
ра}йа 
patso 
paten 
min-tu 
tal 


| Is the Jetnez tirmeral dor three borrowed Iron the Isavaho language? 
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Tewa Harrington wije poje 


Kiowa Mooney уа рй 
Jons P, HARRINGTON. 


Activities of the Anthropological Department of the Field Museum 
of Natural Histoty.—Dr Dorsey ijs at. present in the Orient, on. leave of 
absence, preparing à series of articles on sociology and ethnology. He is 
expected to return in abut ane year. 

Dr Berthold Laufer has carried on for the period of three years 
ethnological investigations in Sikkimand Eastern Tibet and archeological 
researches in China, with an endowment furnished by Mrs T. B. Black- 
atone of Chicago. He spent a year and a half among Tibetan tribes 
and advanced asfar as Chamdo where he was officially stopped and sent 
back by order of the Chinese government. He has secured new and 
important linguistic material in the shape of records of two Tibetan 
dialects of considerable antiquity which will throw fresh light on the 
development of Indo-Chincse languages, and a great hulk of material 
relating to the rites, mythology, monastic institutions, religions dances, 
ari, and history of Lamaiem. The Chinese collections illustrate. all 
phases of cultural development in ancient China as expressed in bronze, 
pottery, iron, pide, painting, etc.; a collection of over 400 Buddhist 
stone sculptures, tomb-inscriptions, amd other inscription tablets ranging 
from the fourth to the eighth century, and a collection of archaic and 
medieval mortuary clay ligures are probably unique. The total number 
ol specimens secured amounts to over ten thousand. Dr Laufer 
will work up his results in а series of monographs. He is at present 
engaged in describing the hurial rites of ancient China in connection 
with a collection of mortuary jade carvings, Incidentally, he has brought 
together for the Newberry and Crerar libraries an East-Asiatic library 
comprising 28,000 volumes of Chinese, Japanese; Tibetan, Mongol, 
and Manchu books, among which are complete. copies of the Kanjur 
and Tanjur, and many rare early and unique prints. 

Dr A. B. Lewis has been in New Guinea since the summer af 1909. 
The first few months of his stay were ised visiting const and interior 
villages between Humboldt Bay and Angriff's Hafen, German New 
Guinea. Later, using Eitapé asa base, he made extensive collections in 
that neighborhood and in the Alii, Seleo, Angel, and Tumeloislands. Sat- 
telberg, 4 Papuan settlement in thy mountains of theinteriot, was visited 
and a valuable: collection obtained, ulso one from the Hube, a cannibal 
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tribe of the interior, Again returning to the coast Dr Lewis proceeded 
to Potsdam Halen and the Kaiserin Augusta River: then to New Britain 
and the Solomon Islande He has made a careful study of the culture 
of several regions. has an excellent collection and many: photographs. 

Mr F. C. Cole returned to the Philippines in the fall of 1909, and, after 
a short stay with thè Negritos of Bataan, proceeded to North Central 
Mindanao, where he spent seven months studying the Bukidnon. He 
penetrated into the interior until within fifty. miles [rom the Gull of 
Davao, on the south, then returned to the coast and continued the work 
from the Davas side. Alter spending seven months in that region he 
hegan investigations among the Mandayas of the East Coast of Mindanao, 
but after only a month's stay was stricken with malignant malarial fever 
which made his return 10 the States Imperative. The collection gathered 
on this trip numbers 2500 pieces and [ully represents every phase of 
the daily life of the tribes visited. In addition he gathered many folk 
tales, over five hundred physical measurements, and twelve hundred 
photographs, This material is now being catalogued and prepared for 
installation, Before returning to the Orient Mr Cole will publish the 
results of his two Philippine trips in a series of monographs. 

Mr Charles Owen is at present among the Hopi, for purpose of 
filling in certain breaks in the museum collection, Upon the completion 
of this rask he will carry on archeological investigations in the Southwest 
during the fall and winter. 

Mr H. Ri Voth is engaged in preparing a complete set of sand mosaics 
af the Hopi, for installation in the new museum building. 

Modeling of miniature and life-size groups is being pushed forward 
under the direction ol Mr C. A. Gardner. Two Philippine groups have 
been recently placed ow exhibition and a third is rapidly taking shape. 

Assistant Curator Simm is looking after the upkeep of the division, 
and under his direction the entire department Is being relabelled and 
considérable new installation is being carried on, It is the intention 
to have all material installed and fully labelled before it i& moved into 
the new quarters. 


Fate of the New York State Collections in Archeology and Ethnology 
in the Capitol Fire—In the New York State Capitol conflagration of 
March 29 the nrcheological and ‘ethnological collections of the State 
Museum were almost totally destroyed by fire and water. The collec- 
tions were installed jo vertical wall and square alcove cases-about the 
corridors at the head of the western staircase. Tho location seemed to 
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insure singulàr protection from fire, there being nothing inflammable in 
the vicinity save the molding that held the cases together. The damage 
seems 10 have been done by the long sheets of fame that burst through 
from the large corridor windows of the library bindery om one side and of 
the Education Department offices on the other. The immense amount of 
inflammable material there fed the flames once established and the draft 
caused by the breaking of the heavy plate windows that opened out into 
the hall about the staircase carried the blast directly against the cases; 
shattering the glass and exposing the spectmens within, The arche- 
ological) cases suffered most from breakage brought about by the crumb- 
ling of the sandstone ceilings that had been subjected tà the intense heat. 
The falling of the ceilings in great blocks broke the shelves that had so 
Iar resisted the fre and spilled the specimens into the water and débris, 
The continual dropping of masses of cracked rock fram the walls made 
work of rescuing valuable objects most hazardous, However, despite 
the choking smoke, the sudden blasts of heat, and. the falling walls the 
majority of the more valuable articles, untouched by the fire, were carried 
to safety. 

The ethnological exhibits consisted principally of three large col- 
lections; one made by Lewis H. Morgan before 1854 and embracing some 
200 objects, the Harriet Maxwell Converse collection of about 350 
apecimens, and the collection made bv Arthur C. Parker embracing 
nearly 200 rare objects, exclusive of silver ornaments. The famous 
Morgan collection of old Troqucts textiles and decorated fabrics went up 
in the first blast of. flame, and. the cases were burned to their bases. 
About 30 Morgan specimens were in the office of the archeologist of the 
museum for atudy purposes, and fortunately have heen preserved. 
The Converse collection of silver articles was rescued intact, 

Many of the less inflammable objects were rescued during the fire 
and carried our of rhe danger zone, None ol the wampum belts of the 
Six Nations was injured. 

One of the odd features of the calamity was that hordly n single 
object connected with the ceremenies of the Lroquols totemic cults or 
the religious rites was injured. The hair of the 40 medicine masks that 
hung ina line across the westernmost cases was not even singed, 

CH the 10,000 articles on exhibition, including about 3300 flints, only 
512 have been identified by their catalog numbers. One thousand other 
articles, more of legs ruined by the action of flameand water, will entail 
а grear deal of work tô identify. [n this connection tt is Interesting. to 
noie that catalog numbers applied directly to the surface of rhe stone; 
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bone, or clay &pecimen with waterproof jak, withstood the action of fre 
and water better than the numbers painted on white varnish or on paper 
labels, Even when the object had beet considerably heated the ink 
mumber on the surface was still legible, Paper labels proved valueless 
especially those with typewritten numbers... Those with numbers written 
in waterproof ink came through better. 

ARTHUR C, PARKER. 


-On the Future of the Independent Mode in Бот. Тһе future lorma 
Of the independent mode in Fox have mf ànd EF ás preses in place of ne 
and &e respectively; the third person, singular and plural, aa subject 
has a "prefix" ui but also the usual sufixes Thus sf py* E «hall come, 
перу“ 1 соте, | came, kizs'pumen | shall ext with you, Eetepdsen' | am 
found of you; twineriw" he will slav him, тїр” he will come, 
nésiu" he slays him, pydu* he comes, he came, See $35.2 in the 
Algonquian section of the Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages: $28 ja not clear on this point, It cannot be doubted thar 
the wf of the third person is identical with the wi of the future conjunctive, 
and interrogative where it occurs aa o “prefix” in all persons. The 
Cases where it is found in the imperative nre really identical with the 
future conjunctive. Under certain conditions this wf js used in the sub- 
junctive quite irrespective of what person is the eubject. 

The forms with mi- and H- are. the ones that | wish to examine. 
Now since wi ia not restricted to any particular person in other modes, 
it becomes pertinent to ask why it apparently is limited to the third 
person as subject in the independent mode. In short why do we not 
find in Fox stich forms as * маш ру" 1 shall come; * kent py" you will 
come, * kewl’ pamen’ 1 shall eat with you, ete. ? Because the sequence 
-cui- is absolutely foreign to the Fox language! [ surmise that forms 
sich aa wi'py*,ete.,are contractions [оге неш фу", е. Трае віз the 
case is clearly indicated by Cree. Compare meuesabehow 1 wish to 
love him (Horden, p. g4; phonetically sewinyg/hdw"?), the analysis of 
which is we—ow, 1—him: wee; rale, initial stem; -h-, instrumental particle, 

Another point is to. be considered. — lhe te of neiemakehew occupies 
the same position as e in wekefotumowow I have done it for him (phoncti- 
cally. nekitot-ematdu?), the analysis of which is me—m, I—him; ke initial 
&tem meaning completion: 44€ for tard 10 do (rramsitive); = мош mazo 
in the Fox doubly object series. Now ke (Fox Ei, pic) isan initial aterm: 
therefore ev (Fox wi) should also be considered one too, and not a prefix; 


(At any tote it doe: fot prem to occur in the pibliohed teats, 
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for the reason that, so far as we know, the only thing that can come lie 


Pro. 2o.—A rere Aint found 


near Eliterry, Mo 





tween the personal prefixes and the initial 
stem in Algonquian is the vexatious interve 
calic, angle consonant which is either purely 
phonetic; or, as | think, more probably à 
morphelógical element. 

| gather fram Dr Gatschet's notes that in 
Shawnee there was the same phenomenon as 
in Fox ni dby" etc, hut am not positive 

Now, i£ wi isan initial stem, there ix a 
strong presumption that the temporal prefix d 
(used in identically the same subordinate modes 
azul) if also one. From Dr Gatschet's notes 
ir 1s ciear that the Pearia correspondent ‘was 
not necessarily attached to the verbal camplex 
but could stan! nlone independently, which 
confirme this belief, 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


A Rare Missouri Flint—The flint, of which 
a cutis shown in Fig. 20, was found by John 
Vaughn in [1801 about one and a half miles 
east of Elsberry, Lincoln County, Missouri. 
It was plowed up, in turning growned for corn, 
in fat bottom land, about ane fourth of à mile 
irem. the. bank of the Missiseippi. River and 
three fourths of a mile east of King's Lake. 

bor over ten years prior to my obtaining 
the flint it was In the possession of Mr, C. C. 
Eastin of Elsberry, Mp, 

The fiint is evidently a: ceremonial knife, 
ite exireme thinness rendering other ise hn 
probable. It measures 1234 inches long, 3 
inches wide, nnd the greatest thickness, at 
functure of blade ond base fe but *4 inch, 
[he greater part af the blade is lees than !4 
inch thick and delicate chipping renders the 
edges Keen and even, 

As shown in the cut, the specimen has à 


slender stem hase, evidently intended as g 
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handie, which expands into a beauriful, leai-shaped biade. Tr is of a 
delicate lavender flecked with dark apots and showing numerous cream- 
white and red striations. In many places the hlade shows thin flakes 
to have carried its entire width. 

"The apécimen is a master-piece of the ancient flint workers" art and 
fascinates the eve by its graceful outline, beautiful color, and magnifi- 
cent workmanship. 

WILLAN CLARE BARNARD 


Edward Palmer. —Dr Edward Palmer; [or:more than two gemerntions 
an assiduous collector in ethnology and natural history, died on April 16, 
tori. His work was confined principally to the Southwestern: United 
States and Mexico, although during his long period of service he gleaned 
in many Belds The value of bis collections [ies in the early period of 
their acquisition and the care with which the data ond the method of 
procuring them were recorded. 

Dr Palmer made the first exploration of an ancient. pueblo ruin, in 
1873, a mound at St George, Utah, which. he thoroughly searched, pre- 
serving every fragment of ev idence that came under his trowel und 
carrying out the exploration with a skill and perfection of method that 
have not been surpassed In that field. This work was followed by arche- 
ologi¢al excavations an the lower Verde River in Arizona. His connection 
with the United States army in the west as Assistant Surgeon took him 
among the wilder tribes of the frontier and at this period he collected some 
of the most unique specimens ever obtained from the Apache. 

Many branches of biology are indebted to Dr Palmer for first class 
material and the number of new species that rewarded his zeal ie surpris- 
ing. His ethnological material, to which he constantly added, is ac- 
counted among the most valuable in the United States National Museum. 

Except in the earlier years, he did not publish his researches, heing: 
sütbifed with the rewards of a diligent collector, who does his part well 
in adding to the stores of science. — 

The Origin of the Names Ute and Paiute.—1n the lte-Paiute lan- 
guage no words clésely resembling Spanish Yuta, English Ute, or Spanish 
Pay uche, English Paiute, either in sound or application, occur. Talk 
about Paiute meaning “water Ute" or “true Ute" is nonsense, because 
no such form as Ute occurs in the language, | believe that the origin 
of the word Yuta, Ute, is nut3#, plural nuté 19, meaning "person, people," 
in-all the dialects: And Payuche, Paiute, i¢ probably à corruption of 
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paquatti, plural pagquatkin, Ouray Ute Indian. The Quray Ute live 
out west of the Ute bands with whom the Spaniards would have first 
come in contact when going up the Rio Grande drainage, In the Ure 
forma given above ц іж pronounced as a soft open fricative continuant 
g anid the italicized letters are pronounced without voice. 

Jous P. HARRINGTON. 


Tre following announcement is made by the management of the 
School of American Archailogy: 

"The summer field secsion for 1911 ol the School of American Archm- 
ology, of the Archaeological Institute of Amurics, will be held at El Rito 
de los Frijoles, near Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

“Facilities will be given etudents to observe or to participate in the 
excavations, begun in 1908, and now in progress at Tyuonvi, near-by 
talus pueblos and cliff-dwellings. Excursions will be made to facilitate 
a study of botanical and other environmental conditions of the tribes 
dwelling in the vicinity. During August, lectures will be given an the 
distribution and culture of the tribes in the Southwestern sectian of the 
United States: an the evolution of design as shown In ancient Pueblo art; 
on the native languages, and. methods ol recording them. A course 
will be given by Dr Lewis B. Paton, formerly Director of the American 
Schol in Jerusalem of the Archeological Institute of America. on 
"The Ancient Semites" to afford an opportunity of à comparative 
study of cultures developed in semi-arid regions in the Eastern and in 
the Western continents, Other lectures für comparative studies are 
being arranged for. 

"The object of the annual summer field session of the School of 
American Archeology ji to brihg together persons interested in the 
study of anthropology, for first-hand investigation and discussion, and 
to give students the opportunity for. fielil work needed to supplement 
university instruction. The attention of teachersand studenis engaged 
in the scientific study of education is also called to the advan tages of this 
work. At the close of the session opportunity will be kiven to visit 
the pueblos of Taos.and Acoma, and the Government excavatinna among 
tlie clifi-dwellings in the Meésa Verde National Park, Colorada, 

"For details of ihe Summer Session, adilress. Director of the School 
of Anterican Archeology, Santa Fé, New Mexico," 


Tue second Central American Expedition of the School of American 
Archwology reached Gugtemala en January 14 and steps were immediately 
takon to continue the work inaugurated the preceding year. After a 
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preliminary survey ol the southern Maya field year (January, 1910), 
it was decided that the School of American Archeology would under- 
take the excavation and repair ol the ruineof Quinguain the Depariment 
of lzabal, some fifty miles from the Atlnntic coast. During the hrst 
expedition the ruins were surveyed, and a park laid out surrounding them. 
The Great Plaza was cleared of underbrush and thy monuments were 
cleaned, photographed, and measured. A first hand study of the art 
and inscriptions was undertaken and in both casee the inadequacy’ of 
photographs and caste for definitive conclusione wasdemonstrated. The 
second expedition will continue the work from thie point, The luxuriant 
tropical vegetation in which the rainsie buried will be felled and means 
taken to prevent the annual reappearance of thie destructive ‘agent. 
The laying bare of this site, the clearing of the various pyramids, courts, 
and temples will doubtless be the main work of the present season, though 
excavations will also be made and the study of the art and inscriptions 
be continued. 

AccompikGo to the 1909-1910 repart ol the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, the following expeditions were 
in the field during 1909-1910 and projected for 101071911: 

t. The Museum Expedition to Central America in charge of Dr A. М. 
Tozzer. Important information was óbtained at the ruined city of 
Tikal and at three other cities in the Department of Peten, Guatemala, 
two of which have not before been recorded. 

3. An Expedition for the season. 1910-1911 under the direction af 
Mr R. E. Merwin, Falow in Central American Archeology, has taken 
the field to continue the researches at one of these prehistoric cittes. 

3. The income of the H. C, Warren [und was used in part in aiding 
an exploration іп Newfoundland hy Mr A. V. Kidder, and in part in con- 
tinuing explorations in the Delaware Valley by Mr E. Volk. 

Mx C. M. BagBEAC, Assistant in Anthropology of the Geulogical 
Survey of Canada, spent about six weeks of April and May at Lorette, 
Province of Quehec, in ethnologic research among the French-speaking 
Huron. Despite the fact that these Huron have long been under Cana- 
dian French and Catholle influence and have given up the use of thoir 
native speech, Mr Barbeau was successful in gathering much of ethno- 
logic interest, particularly in regard to their material culture and songs; 
about 65 Indian songs in native text were recorded on the phonograph, 
Mr Barbenu will continue his Huron-Wyandot work among the scattered 
Wyandot of southern Ontario, and the Wyandot of Quapaw Agency, 
Oklahoma. 
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Naiure states that the British Museum has acquired, at án almost 
nominal price, the valuable collection of specimens illustrating the 
religion of Polvnesia, which was long in the possession of the London 
Mission Society. Many of the specimens are unique, and it would 
now be quite imposible to form such a collection. Among the most 
remarkable objects are the great tapering idol of the national god of 
Reratonge, kept swathed in blue and white matting; Tangaroa; “the su- 
preme god of Polynesia," a wooden figure with small human-like objects 
sprouting from his eyes, mouth, and other parts of his body, typifying 
his creative power; and a hend-dress of black feathers. which completes 
a mourning costume already owned by the museum. 

Os Octaber 15, 1510, the entire establishment of Rev, A. G. Morice, 
well known to anthropologists aa the foremost authority on the Atha- 
pascan languages of the northwest, was destroyed hy fire. Father 
Morice had been called to Duck Lake, Saskatchewan, shortly before to 
shirt a néwspaper, and everything was progressing well when the disaster 
happened. Besides hia library and collection of rare and important 
Canadiana a monumental dictionary of the Carrier language soon to 
be published was alse lost. 


Tes Fifth General Congress ol the German and Viennese Anthro- 
pological Society will meet together with the 424 Congress of the German 
Anthrapalogieal Society at Heilbronn, Wurtemberg, August 6-9, 1911. 
There will he on anthropontetrical Conference at Heilbronn and a paleo- 
ethnological Conlerence.at Tübingen. Prof. van Luschan will be chair- 
man of the section oti Physical Anthropology; Prof, von den Steinen 
of the section on Ethnology and Prot. Seger of that on Archeology. 


AN address.nn "The Evolution of Human Teeth and their Racial 
Differences," was delivered hy Dr A. Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, on June 1, at Toronto, under the auspices of the Ontario Dental 
Society, and on June 27 before the Alumni of the dental department of 
the University of Buffalo, On May 25 a similar address waa given 
by Gr Hrdlitka before the Maryland State Dental Association, at Balti- 
mare. 

Dvcngss M. D. TENISEVA has donated her entire important museum 
in Smiilensk to the Archeological Institute uf Moscow. "The museum, 
which ts located and will remain in Smolensk, is very rich in archeological, 
anil ethnological collections from Siberia, particularly from the Smolensk 
region, Several years ago a part of the collections was exhibited tem- 
porarily in the Louvre in Paris. 
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Ат à joint meeting ol the American Ethnological Society and the 
section ol Anthropology and Peychology of the N. Y, Acaderiy of Sciences 
on March 27. 1911, Dr Paul R. Radosavljevich read a paper on "Ce- 
phalic Indices in Relation to Sex, Age, and Social Conditions"; and Prof, 
Franz Boas read a paper entitled “Notes onthe tndian Tribes of Mexico.” 

Pror: E. Sener in his inaugural addressat the opening of the. [nter- 
national Sehoul of American Archeology and Ethnology, delivered in 
Mexico City on January 20, spoke on. the "Basis and Object of Arche- 
ological Reseurch in. Mexico and Adjoining Countries.” This address 
has been published in. Science. 

Tue Seventh Congrés Préhistorique de France will be held at Nimes, 
The following places of archeological interest will be visited: Vaunage, 
"Uxes, and Arles: The following questions will be discussed at length: 
The Neolithic Age in Provence; The Castellaras; The Copper and Bronze 
Age in Gard. | 

D& R. H. Lowre of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City; will spend the summer among the Crow, Hidatsa, and Mandan. 
Dr P; E. Goddard of the same institution will visit the Sarcee, the Onion 
Lake Chipewyan, and the Cree in the vicinity of Battleford, Saskatche- 
жап. 

Ox May 3, 1911, 8t а joint meeting of the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia and the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
Dr A. Hrdlitka and Dr D. 5, Lamb read papers on the diseases and 
injuries of the preColumbian inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere. 

Since January t, tott, the Sarawak Museum has Heen publishing 
a Journal for the purpose of promoting scientific knowledge of the natives 
and natural history of Borneo, The frst issue contains u large number 
of articles-on the folklore, linguistics, and ethnology of Sarawak. 

Ma James Moowny of the Bureau of American Ethnology is engaged 
in investigations among the Cherokee of North Carolina, Dr Truman 
Michelson will spend the summer with the Fox Indians and the Shawnee; 
‘and De Paul Radin will continue his Winnebago reseaches, 

REV. STEPHEN D. Pest has resigned thre active editorship of the 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal and has been succeeded 
by ]. О. Kinnaman, the place of publication being changed at the same 
time Irom Salem, Mass, to Bonton Harbor, Michigan, 

Tag Annual Meeting ol the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held on April 14, and the following officers elected for the ensuing 
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year: President, F. W, Hodge; Vice-President, John R. Swanton: Secre- 
tary, Truman Michelson; Treasuer, |, N, B. Hewitt. 

Me J. Arnes Masos has had conferred upon him the degree of 
Ph.D. in Anthropology from the University of California, his disserta- 
tion, which will soon be published by the university, being a study of 
the ethnology of the Salinan linguistic family. 

THE fast number of the Museum Journal of the University of Feni- 
sylvania contains. description of the temple of Philae and an account 
nf "X Trip to Chichen Itza" by. Dr G. B. Gordon, and "A Visit to the 
l'enobiscot Endiana'" by Dr Frank G. Speck. 

Dr Patt R. RAposAVLEViCH, a former stident of Prat, Rudolf 
Martin, at present instructor in experimental pedagogy at New York 
University, i» preparing to give a course on physical anthropology at the 
latter institution in-the near future. 

AN expedition to southeast Arabia has been planned by the Danish 
Royal Geographical Society, the object being the mapping of parts of 
Oman and the studying of the anciént memorials and commercial pros- 
pects of the country, 

Pror. R. MARTIS, for many years head of the Anthropological 
Institute of Zurich, has resigned his position, due to persistent ill health. 
His place; it is reported, will be filled by Dr Schlaginhaufen from the 
museum in Dresden. | 

THE number of the Museum Journal of the University af Pennayl- 
vania for December, 1910, contains in teresting notes by F. G, Speck and 
M. R. Harrington опа Мане myth and the customs of the Delaware 
Indians, respectively. 

A STATUE to Captain Cook will be placed on the Mall side of the 
Admiralty arch, on the right hand going towards Charing Cross, Londen, 
The execution of the statue has been entrusted to Sir Thomas Brock. 

THE first universal Races Congress ia to take place at the University 
of Londen, July 26-39, 1911. Prof. von Luschan of Berlin University 
will deliver a lecture on the “Anthropological View of Race." 

МЕА, D, Da&stsHIRE has been appointed to the newly instituted 
leetureship in genetics, at the University of Edinburgh, and will deliver 
a course of six lectures on heredity during the summer session, 

Rey. A, G: MORICE, of Duck Creek, Saskatchewan, lias been ap- 
pointed lecturer in anthropalogy in the University of. Saskatchewan and 
next winter will give a series of five lectures at the University, 
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Tur library of the late German philologist, Prof, Franz Nikolaus 
Finck, has been purchased by the Hon. Frank Springer for the use of 
the School of American Archeology at Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

Dr J. WALTER FEWKES has returned to Washington from an archeo- 
logical investigation, on behalf of the Bureau of American Ethnolagy, of 
the Isle of Pines and the western end of the island of Cuba. 


A bill has been introduced into the House of Representatives at 
Washington "To establish in 1he District of. Columbia a laboratory for 
the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes." 

Aurnonss. Lours PrxaxT, noted for his philological investigations 
among American tribes; particularly those of Mexico, died at Boulogne 
(Seine) on February 13, at the age of filty-nine years. 

Dx Max UHLE,oÍ the National Museum of Archeology of Peru, 
will spend two months exploring rhe ruins oí Chlioquequirau and one 
month at Cuzco, during the present field season. 


De A. Tozzer of Harvard University and Dr Ales Hrdlička of the 
U. S. National Miiseum have been elected corresponding members of 
the Société des Américanistes de Paris. 

On April r8, Professor Franz Boas read a paper before the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., on “Changes in Bodily Form 
ol Descendants of. Immigrants," 

Paorrssor Enuarn Serer, of Berlin, on leave of absence in Mexico, 
has discovered a cet of ancient paintings on the walls of one of the apart- 
ments of the Palenque Palace. 

Ar the 453d regular meeting of the Anthropological Soctety af 
Washington, Prof. R, B. Dixon of Harvard University read a paptr ọn 
"Polynesian Mythology,” 

Dg Tous C. BkANNER, of. Stanford University, is the head of a scien- 
tific expedition to the coast of Brazil. which sailed from New York on 
April 18 for Para. 

AN important discovery im regard to the existence vl man in carly 
Pleistocene or Pliocene strata has been made by the Marquis of Cerralbo 
iti Spain. 

Mrs M. C. Stevenson of the Bureau of American Ethnology has 
left Washington to resume her studies among the Pueblo Indians ol New 
Mexico, 
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Proresson А. F. CHAMBERLAIN ol Clark University has been 
elected. m corresponding member oi rhe Societé des Américanistes de 
Paris. 

DR A. B. METER, former Director of the Royal Zoological and Anthro- 
pologic-Ethnographical Musenm-at Dresden, Germany, died on Feb. s. 

THE residue under Sir Francis Galton’s. will ia bequeathed to the 
University of London for the encouragement of the study of eugenics. 

De E, Hextixerox of Yale University is at present engaged in 
explorations among the cliff dwellings of New Mexico. 

By vote of the Corporation of Yale University Dr G. G. MacCurdy 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Archmology, 

Rev. Isaac Beamroot, translator of many religious works into the 
Iroquois languages, died April 2. 

QuaNan Paneer, the noted chief of the Comanche Indians, died on 
February 23. 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF TOTEMISM! 
By ROBERT H. LOWIF. 


‘HE significance of Dr Goldesweiser's recent. paper on totemism 
lies in the fact that it presente for the first time what may 
be legitimately called. "an American view of totemism, "— 

“American” not only because it takes into account the data of 
American ethnography, but in the far more important sense that 
it isa view based on methodological principles which are becoming 
this common property of all the active younger American students 
of ethnology. 

According to the traditional view, totemism is an integral 
phenomenon which is everywhere essentially alike.. Thus, in 
Frazer's latest work on the subject, Tolemism and Exogamy, the 
burden.of proof is explicitly. thrust on the shoulders of these who 
question the identity of totemic phenomena in different quarters 
af the globe and who uphold the theory of convergent evolution. 
In Part I of his paper, "Australia. and British Columbia," Dr 
Goldenweiser hus anticipated this challenge. He selects the series 
of features that are commonly regarded as distinctive of totemisim, 
and compares the forms they assume in the two areas considered. 
The result is sufficiently striking. On superficial consideration, 
it appears that the Australian totem group resembles the clan of 
British Columbia in the exogamic regulation of marriage, But 
this resemblance’ is not significant; in both cases the exogamous 
— M Tetemiim, Am Analytical Sindy. By AOA. Geldenwebe?, Reprinted from the 
^aurnal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxt. April-June, 1910. No. LXXXYTIT, Dp- EE5. 
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character of. the clan is not a primary, but a derivative trait. Be- 
cause the clans are, in both areas; parts of the larger phratric units; 
and because these phratries are exogamous, the totem clans must 
be exogamous, ever though the clan, as a clan, may have nothing 
todo withexogamy. In other features, the totem clans of Australia 
апа British Columbia elearly diverge, [n Australia the social 
importance of the clan dwindles into insignificance as compared 
with that of the phratry; in British Columbia the clan is the social 
umt, far excellence. On the Northwest coast there is evidence for 
the development of the clans from. village communities, euch as 
nowhere exist in Australia, Finally, the American clans are graded 
as to rank—a condition likewise lacking in Australian totemism. 
In the matter of clan names, what similarity exists is again of a 
superficial kind. In Australia all clans are named from their 
totems; in British Columbia clans frequently derive their names 
from localities. But precisely where the American social divisions 
(phratries) are named after animals. we Occasionally find that the 
eponymous animal is not identical with the crest animal, which is 
the ane that corresponds, in religious funetion, to the Australian 
totem. If phratries are compared it ia found that those of the 
Tlingit and Haida bear animal names, but that only a few of the 
Australian phratry names are definitely known to refer to animals, 
The view that the totemite is a lineal descendant of his totem is 
clearly developed in Australia: on the Northwest Coast, on the other 
hand, there i$ a. fundamental belief in human descent: the crest 
animal is one which has in some way been associated with the human 
ancestor of the group. Nevertheless, the author points out, there 
are mvtlis in which the association i5 very close, and, in one group 
ol traditions, the ancestor is the crest animal transformed. These 
instances, instead of militating against the author's point of view, 
constitute 1n reality &trong evidence in support of it. For the 
myths in question result from the reaction of the guardian-spirit 
concept upon the basic belief that human beings have human an- 
cestors. Now, the guardian spirit concept ів practically foreign 
to Australia. What similarity rhere exists between the Australian 
and the American myths ix accordingly an ideal instance al con- 
vergent evolution. There remains the criterion of the tahoo 
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against eating or killing totems. Of this phase of totemnc life 
Australia remains the classical example; in. British Columbia, on 
the other hand, not a single instance of totemic taboos has hitherto 
been discovered, though there i+ an abundance of taboos of non- 
totemic character, 

A survey of the currently assumed symptoms of. totemism in 
the two areas discussed thus reveals far-reaching. differences, 
It would be artificial, however, to confine the comparison within 
the limits set by conventional definitions of totemism, Lf we wish 
to disabuse ourselves of the preconceptions expressed in. these 
definitions, Dr Galdenweiser insists, we mist not neglect to consider 
those cultural features which are empirically found in intimate 
association with the criteria generally recognized ay toremic, In 
Australia, two elements have risen to so commanding a position 
within the totemic complex that each has been assumed as the 
essence and starting-point of totemism generically, These elements 
are the inítchiuma ceremonies conducted for the multiplication of 
the totem animals, and the belief in the reincarnation of ancestral 
spirits. On the Northwest Coast of Amerien, analogous features 
are indeed found, but they are wholly dissociated from totemic 
institutions. A parallel condition of affairs is revealed m viewing 
the dominant traits of social life in northwestern America. The 
social life of the Kwakiutl is unintelligible without taking into 
account the groups of individuals sharing the same guardian spirit; 
among the tribes farther north the clam tradition is essentially 
an account of the ancestor's acquisition of his guardian spirit, 
while the circumstances incident thereto are dramatized in the 
dances of the secret societies. In Australia guaran spints. are 
rare, and, where found, are generally quite distinct from the totems; 
even when the two concepts do coincide, the guardian-spirit factor 
isof relatively slight moment. A second trait of special significance 
in the American area is the relationship of totemism to art,—the 
saturation of practically all decorative attempts with totemic 
motives, and the retroactive tendency to give, secondarily, à totemic 
interpretation to designs purely decorative in origin. This i intimate 
connection is largely dependent on the quasi-realistic style char- 
acteristic af Northwest American art, In Australia, where geo- 
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metrical motives predominate, art has exerted hut little influence 
on Lotemic life. | 

The empirical consideration of the totemic complex in the two 
typical regions. dealt with this establishes the essential diversity 
of the phenomena compared. The dominant motives of Australian 
totemism are not the dominant motives of Northwest American 
totemism, and vice vers. What resemblances exist are either 
superficial, or are functions of traits not directly associated with 
totemism. Here, however, the eriticism might be made thnit to- 
temisny in the areas selected is not comparable Because the American 
institution represents a far later stage of development. “The 
totem, as the author puts ic in anticipation of this stricture, “has 
become attenuated toa crest, toa symbol :the living, flesh and blood 
relationship with the torem animal has been transferre] into. the 
realm of mythologv: and, niturally enough, the taboo on the 
totem animal has dwindled away and finally disappeared." Dr 
Goldenweiser's amswer is unmistakably clear: "Toa retort of that 
character, 1 would answer that we may safely assert that there is 
not onc phase of human culture, so far represented in an evolution- 
ary series Of successive stages of development, where the succession 
given has been so amply justified by observation of historie fact 
as to be safele adopted as a principle of interpretation" (p. 22), 
The evidence from Northwest. America. mur? thus be admitted as 
coordinate with that frout Australia. 

Having demonstrated. thé validity of the theory of convergent 
evolution for the totemic phenomena of Australia and the North 
Pacifie Coast of America, the author proceeds in the second part 
af his paper, “The Toremic Complex," to consider, atte by one, the 
traditional olerments of totemism, and to determine their mutual 
relations on the basis of the widest possible ethnographic basis. 

In the first section of. Part 11, Dr Goldenweiser takes the im- 
portant step of divorcing exogamy [rom the concept of totemism. 
A discussion of the data on the natives af Assam, the Nandi of 
East Africa, severa! Plains Indian tribes, and the Samoan-Fijian 
cultire province, leads to the: conclusion that "eian exogamy, 
although a usual concomitant of the other totemic features, is not 
A constant, hence ior a necessary, concomitant of the later and 
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again, where the other features aré absent, exogamy may neverthe- 
less occur’ (p. 55). 

(The pages immediately following embody what is probably 
the author's most important and original contrifution te the sub- 
jeet,—a critique of the concept of exogamy itself. Not only may 
clans exist Independently of exegamic miles, and. exogamic. rules 
independently of clans, but even where clan exogamy does exist 
the union of exogamy with the clan unit may be a secondary feature. 
Tn the case of the Kurnai, to be. sure, speci conditions seem to 
warrant Howitt's conclusions that marriage was- originally. megu- 
lated bv non-localized totem clans, thar paternal descent. effected 
à localization of the totems, and that consequently, in. fecent 
times, locality has appeared as the regulating factor. But we 
shiould not by any means be justified in transferring this mode of 
rasming to other areas where different conditions prevail. In 
British Columbia, for example, it seems probable that the 
clans at one time occupied separate villages, Now, whether 
the clans were exogatious as clans, or because they happened то 
coincide with local exogamic divisions, becomes an open ques- 
tion as-soon as the existence of exogamy dissociated from clans has 
been established. The point comes out even more clearly where 
kinship exerts an influence on matrimonial regulations. Among 
the Todas a purely objective investigation reveals a number of 
exogamous clans, as well asa series of matrimonial rules based on 
kinship, But, subjectively considered, the mutter ts quite different. 
The Toda merely knows that certain relatives through. the father 
and certain relatives through the mother—all of them included 
in the term pilliol—are not marriagealle persons for him. Besides 
members of other clans, an individual's рало group also embraces 
all the people of his own clan, but this fact does not seem to have 
been noticed by Rivers’ informants before he pointed it out po 
them. Similarly, among the Blackfoot, members of a hand are 
forbidden to intermarry, not as band members, but because thev 
are considered blood relatives. In à manuscript. by Sternberg. 
which the author lavs under contribution for additional facts, 
the Gilvak are described as.a people with exogamous gentes. Now, 
where gentes as such are the exogamous units, two gentes suffice 
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for the regulation of tribal marriages, the men of genas A marrving 
women of gens B, and cice versa. This reciprocal relationship is 
precisely what does not obtain in Gilvak society. If the men of 
gens A marry women of gens B, the men of gens B are ipso facto 
debarred from marrying women of gens A, the two gentes being 
regarded us gentes of “sons-in-law" and “fathers-in-law" respect- 
ively. The men of B must thus marry women of gens C, and sa 
forth. Tt is, accordingly, obvious that the gens as such docs not 
determine marriage. 

The thesis is thus established that "when the fact of a given 
social group nol marrying within itself is ascertained, the infor- 
mation acquired is but partially complete" (p.59). "The exogamnotus 
nature of a group, as abjectively observed, may indeed be a primary 
trait; but it may also be à derivative tráit,—a necessary consequence 
ot other regulations not linked with the group assuch. Dr Golden- 
welser is thus emboldened to inquire, whether the exogamic character 
of Australian totem clans is a. primary or a secondary characteristic. 
Taking up: first the simpler form of social organization typified by 
the Dieri, tíi*, two exogamous pliratries subdivided into smaller 
totem £roups, he finds that a given clan can пог Бе considered an 
exogamic unit because [n no case are the exogamic marriage regu- 
lations fully determined hy clan affiliation. If this condition did 
obtain, nothing would prevent members of clan a from marrying 
members of clan b of the same phratry. But this is emphatically 
not what takes place, In reality, clan a “behaves exactly as 
woul! an individual of phratry A if there were no clans" (p. 60). 
Because it forms part of a larger unit exogamic in its own right, 
clan a must ipro facio bë ехоапис. The condition of affairs is 
strictly parallel to that among the Tlingit and Haida Indians. 
In Australia the derivative character of clan exagamy is illustrated 
among the anomalous Aranda (Arunta), where some clans occur 
in both phratries, Here a man of clan a may marry a woman of 
clan à if she belongs toa different phratry, but he must not marry 
her if she belongs to the same phratry. 

The argument is greatly strengthened by a: consideration of 
the four-class system, — For here the class is the marriage-regulating 
urit, and the clans are in no sense cxogamous units, as each clan 
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contains two sets of members with distinct matrimonial regulations. 
In tribes with the eight-sub-class system a. parallel argument holds: 
the sub-class is the marriage-regulating unit, and each clan consists 
of "four matrimonially heterogeneous units" The question arises, 
what, in these systems, may be the. marriage-regulating functions 
of the phratry, and of the phratry and class, respectively? Dr 
Galdenweiser is of opinion that in the four-class system the fact 
bevond doubt is the exogamy of the class, while that of the phratry 
remains to be investigated; in the eight-sub-class system the im- 
mediate data indicate the exogamous nature of the sub-class, and 
the matrimonial functions of the class and phratry remain to be 
investigated. The point to be determined would be the native 
feeling with regard to these larger units,—whether, for example, the 
phratry of four-class tribes continues in the minds of the natives 
to constitute a distinct exogamic group, The necessity of taking 
into account the subjective attitude of the natives is strikingly 
illustrated in perhaps the most suggestive passage of the entire 
paper. A purely objective description of the regulations found 
among four-class tribes does not by any means necessitate the 
current mode of representation. Instead of subdividing two 
phratries into two exogamous classes, it is possible to unite the 
intermarrying classes into endogamous moieties with exogamous 
subdivisions, This has actually been done by Professor Klaatsch, 
a relatively naive observer in matters ethnological, in the description 
of Niol-Niol social organization. This traveler has even recorded 
native names for the endogamous moieties. Dr Goldenweiser 
rightly insists that, objectively, Klaatsch's mode of representation 
is as legitimate as the one ordinarily employed. His suspicions 
are aroused merely by the fact that endogamous moicties recognized 
as such by the aborigines have hitherto escaped the eyes of other 
Australian ethnographers. Moreover, the clas: names of the Niol- 
Niol apparently correspond to those of the Aranda, whose phratry- 
class organization seems firmly established. Accordingly, the 
author does not contend that Klaatsch's scheme represents the 
subjective facts, though he admits that “on a par with the dominant 
phratric organization there may also exist in these Australian tribes 
a consciousness af the objectively endogamous groups constituted 
by the pairs of intermarrying classes" (p. 64). 
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In this extraordinarily illuminating discussion the critic can 
hod fault only with the author's use of the term “exogamy.” 
A word is obviously required to designate the rule against members 
of a group marrying among themselves—in other words, the rule 
of the incest group. The word sanctioned by usage is the ety- 
mologically unexceptionable and self-explanatory term “exogamy. 
Dr Goldenweiser, however, modeling his conception of the “ typical 
exogamous relation" on the conditiona supposedly found in Aus- 
tralian tribes with two phratries, writes: “An exogamous relation 
is fully represented only when both the group within which marriage 
is prohibited, and rhe one inte which it is permitted or prescribed, 
are given" (p. 60). Accordingly, he views the class lamong lonr- 
class tribes) as the exogamous unit par excellemce, and finds an 
approach to "pure totemic exogamv'* in the Anibana institution 
of each totem clan being permitted to intermarry with only one 
particular clan of the complementary phratry, Were the matter 
ont purely of nomenclature, the re-definition of a current term would, 
of course, he perfectly legitimate. In the present instance, how- 
ever, it seems to the critic that the term is not, and can not 
conveniently be, used with consistency in the modified sense. 
Where there are only two social units exogamois in their own 
right, intermarriage follows a4 a physical hecessity; the group into 
which marriage is permitted or prescribed is determined by the 
mere statement of the prohibitory regulations, This is obviously 
not the case when there are four, or aix, or fourteen groups, within 
each of which marriage {à prohibited. "To be sure, it might be 
said that in such instances the exogamous relation, in Dr Galden- 
wetser's sense, is fully represented, inasmuch as, where statements 
to the contrary are lacking, a member of group I may marry 
members of all other groups. But if positive regulations are to 
be taken into account, it certainly is not the same thing whether 
a man must marry into the only group existing besides. his own, 
whether he must marry into one of a number of other groups, or 
whether he may marry into any of the other groups extant. To 
the critie it seems thar there are only two alternatives. Either 
we adopt the author's conception of exogamy. Then the mutual 
relationship of intermarrying classes with rules against intra-class 
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marriage would form the standard illustration of exogamy ; phratries 
would formally, but, for reasons just given, might only formally, 
exemplify exogamy; and it would be inadmissible to speak glibly 
of four exogamous Tsimshian clans (p. 9), of a great number of 
exogamous Khasi clans (p. 53). of fourteen exogamous Bahima clans 
and forty-one exogamous septs (p. 74). Or, we cling to thë ac- 
cepted usage of the term. Then exogamy may be ascribed to anv 
group prohibiting marriage among its members. In this case, the 
exogamy of the Kamilaroi class, as well as the exogamy of the Ara- 
bane clan, is a derivative feature —a lngical consequence of phratric 
exogamy. In addition to this derivatively (and therefore relatively 
tinimportant) exogamic trait, the Kamilaroi class and the Arábana 
clan have certain positive marriage-regulating functions. which, 
however, have nothing to do with exogamy, of which the functions 
are onlv prohibitory. 

In the next part of the section on ' Exogamy and Епйдо ату," 
the author briefly mentions the constant tendency to extend regu- 
lations of marriage, even where fairly. definite regulations already 
exist, An unusually suggestive instance is furnished by the Toda 
(p.168). Within the (endogamous) Teivaliol moiery there are à 
number of exogamous clans. But the members of the Kundr 
clan outnumber the-other clans to such an extent that the exogamous 
rule can only be followed by the Kundr marrving most of the mem- 
bers of the other clans, Thus very few of the latter are left to 
marry one another, and the condition of affairs seems to approach 
as a limit the widespread division of a tribe into two exogamous 
intermarrying phratries. The occurrence of positive obligations 
for certain classes to intermarry—a point too little noticed by other 
writers—is strikingly illustrated by the Gilyak groups of prospective 
husbands and wives, Dr Goldenweiser, in discussing the matri- 
monial institutions of this peaple, also calls attention to the corre- 
lated rules of “psychic intercourse." There is restriction of con- 
versation and intimacy between persons who might come into 
conflict from jealousy, and avoidance obtains, in different degrees 
of stringency, between relatives debarred from intermarrying, On 
the other hand, there is great freedom between prospective hushands 
and wives, and an extraordinary cordiality characterizes the re- 
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lations of fathers-in-law and sons-in-law, There can be: little 
doubt that the correlation of the rules for sexual and psychic inter- 
course, which the author considers only in connection with a single 
tribe, merits more extensive investigation. 

The next two sections, '""Totemic Names" and * Descent from 
the Totem," add little to the argument of the corresponding di- 
visions of Part 1, Some additional examples are adduced to show 
that eponymous totems, while remarkably frequent; do not occur 
universally, arid that the totem is not invariably regarded as the 
ancestor of the group. Under the heading "Taboo," the author 
points out that quite generally restrictions of conduct are associated 
with groups other than totem clans, while there are tribes, such 
as those of the Iroquois confederacy, whose totem clans are not 
connected with taboos against killing or eating the eponymous ani- 
mal. In reply to the specious reasoning of many writers, that 
fotemites abstain from killing or eating their totems because they 
regard them as kin, Dr Goldenweiser intimates that taboos may 
have a variety of origins. Thè Omaha furnish a telling series of 
illustrations. Far here many of the taboos associated with totem 
groups are logically unconnected with the totems, and it seems 
practically certain that each of these "fanciful prohibitions” had a 
distinct origin, | 

In the pages on “The Religious Aspect of Totemism," the 
author emphasizes the fact that totemism and animal cult are 
distinct phenomena. Animal worship is prominent where totemic 
groups do not exist, On the other hand, worship of the totem is 
very rare, and in some cases there isa complete absence of religious 
associations with totems. It is obvious that under the- circum- 
stances it would be absurd to regard totemism as a form of religion, 
or as a distinct stage in the evolution of religious beliefs, On this 
point, at. least, Dr Goldenweiser finds himself in agreement with 
the views put forward in. Frazer'á most recent publication on. the 
subject. 

The comprehensive survey of ethnological phenomena in Part I 
thus confirms the conclusions arrived at from à comparison of 
Australian and British Columbian conditions. Totemism can no 
longer be considered as an integral phenomenon, Totemic com- 
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plexes are "conglomerates of essentially independent features" 
(p. 88). It may be possible to trace logically the development 
of the several traits from a single hypothetical factor of fundamental 
importance, but only through historical proofs can such deductions 
gain scientific value even for limited areas. Neither a system of 
naming groups alter totem animals, nor the doctrine of descent 
from the totems, nor a religious regard for the totem, in fact, not 
one of the symptoms ordinarily assumed, is a constant feature of 
totemism; and there is nó evidence for the historical or psvchological 
primacy of any one of them. The instances of. other. factors— 
magical ceremonies in Australia, esthetic motives in British Colum- 
bia—rising to prominence. within the totemic complex illustrate 
the variability of the phenomenon studied, and lead to the im- 
portant queries, "Ii totemism includes, roughly speaking, every- 
thing; is totemism itself anything in particular? Is there anything 
specific in this plienomenon, or has the name 'totemism' simply 
been applied to one set of features here, to another set there, and 
still elsewhere perhaps to. both sets combined?" (p. 89). 

Dr Goldenweiser replies that, in. the light of his foregoing an- 
alysis, the specific trait of totemism can not be a certain definite 
sum of elements, but only the relation ollaining between the elements 
(р. 92), In a given totemic complex, factors a, b,c... , are 
associated and correlated so as to form a relativelv integral combina- 
боп. The fairly complete integration of totemic factórs results 
(гот the fact that elements in themselves socially indifferent become 
associated with clearly defined social groups, the association being 
elected by means of descent (p. 93). In defining the relationship 
of the totemic elements, the author starts from a consideration of 
the current view that totemism has a religious and a social aspect. 
The occasional absence of any religious factor, notably among the 
Iroquois, induces him to eliminate the term “religious” and to 
conceive totemism as the association of “objects and symbols of 
emotional value" with definite social units, the latter being defined 
as units perpetuated through descent. — Again, toremism is usually 
described as a static phenomenon, Yet, nothing is more obvious 
than its variability in time, Dr Goldenweiser's investigation, 
accordingly, culminates in the dynamic definition: “Totemism 
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is the process of specific socialization of objects and symbols of 
emotional value" (p. 97). | | 

As an epilogue, the substance of which would have more ap- 
propriately preceded the definition af totemism, comes a discussion 
of “Origins, in Theory and History." Schmidt's, Frazer's, and 
Lang's theories are jointly subjected to a methodological critique: 
Instead of attempting to understand present conditions on the basis 
of their established antecedents, these theories select a prominent 
feature of modern totemiam and project it into the past, assuming 
it to be the starting-point ol the totemic process. This, the author 
contends, is unjustifiable; for what is wow af overshadowing sig- 
nificance need not always have figured with equal conspicuousness. 
The second step made by the theorists mentioned, namely. the 
deduction of other features from the one assumed to be primary, 
i$ likewise illegitimate: [or it assumes the unitv of the totemic 
features and a uniform law of development. The former assumption 
has been refuted by tlie preceding anaulvsis, while the latter seems 
doubtful in the light of modern research. Finallv, the authors 
criticized err in negleeting the influence of borrowing an the de- 
velopment of culture in a given area. 

To bring home this last point, Dr Goldenweiser proceeds to 
show what the course of rotemic development has actually been in 
the carefully studiuj region Of British Columbia. While the 
southern. Shuswap have the loose village organization typical 
of the Salish tribes of the interior, the western Shuswap have а 
social system obviously patterned on that of the coastal tribes, 
and: indirectly derived from them. Among other instances within 
the same area, the transformation of the institutions of certain 
Athapaseun tribes. js especially remarkable. Such features as 
potlatches; clan. exezamy, and]. an hereditary nobility, have been 
obviously borrowed from neighboring coastal tribes: and in so 
far as the. Athapascan tribes possessing. these traits differ in the 
details of these institutions; the dillerenees. can sometimes he 
directly explained bv contact with correspondingly differing tribes 
of the coast. The actual history of such changes could never be 
foretold by means of speculations as to primitive psychology: it 
was ascertained only by intensive study of the influences to which 
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each tribe has been subjected (p. 109). In the data already ac- 
cumulated on Australia, Dr Goldenweiser finds evidence of the far- 
reaching influence of diffusion on cultural development; and his 
paper terminates in the confident prophecy that future research 
will reveal conditions of borrowing comparable to those established 
in British Columbia. As English ethnologists seem to adopt only 
with reluctance the historical pomt of view-advocated by other 
students, it mav be well to recall Tylor’s-memorable words: ‘Most 
of its phenomena (that is, of human culture) have grown into shape 
out of such a complication of events, that the laborious piecing 
together of their previous history is the only safe way of studying 
them, [tis easy to see how far a theologian or a lawyer would ga 
wrong who should throw history aside, and attempt to explain, 
on abstract principles, the existence of the Protestant Church or 
the Code Napoléon. A Romanesque oran Early English cathedral 
is not to be studied as though all that thearchitect had ta do was to 
take stune and mortar and set up a building for a given purpose" 
(Researches into the Early Hislory of Mankbind, p. 4). 

The historical significance of Dr Goldetiweiser’s essay will 
perhaps become clearer from a parallel berween the development 
of ethnological thinking and the evolution of philosophical thought 
in general. Popular philosophy has always had the tendency to 
assume a necessary bond between the constituents of a relatively 
stable complex of observed. elements;—to assume that. there is a 
“thing” which fas properties, an ego which bas sensations, feelings, 
and other manifestations of consciousness. Valuable as such 
summaries of experience: are. from a. practical point of view, they 
become indefensible [rom à higher standpoint. The ideas we form 
of “things” result from an association (by contiguity) of the ideas 
of its properties. A child learns by experience that à brown patch 
of color and a certain form of resistance to the touch are linked 
together, and by connections of these ideas develops the ideo 
of à table, A “thing” is thus nothing distinct from its properties; 
itis nothing but the sum-total of these properties; there is no mystic 
unity in reality apart from the properties. (Cf. Нойр, Piy- 
Cholozie, pp. 212, 226, 285.) The ethnologist, like the uncritical 
philosopher, is confronted at every step with conjunctions of feat- 
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ures which at first seem indissolubly united. A geometrical pattern 
i5 associated in the primitive craftsman's mind with some definite 
animal or plant. It is natural to assume that the association is 
a primary one.—that the design is a degenerate attempt at realistic 
representation. Games are played as means of divination or pro- 
cesses of sympathetic magic. Should they not be conceived as 
ceremomal contrivances? Tales of heroic exploits culminate in 
the hero's ascension to the sky. Must not the whole plot be a 
function of his celestial affiliations? Social units with animal names 
and food taboos prohibit marriage within the group. To regard 
names, taboos, and ¢xogamous rules as merely manifestations of 
the same fundamental phenomenon ts, ata relatively early stage 
of inquiry, the obvious and psychologically most intelligible thing 
to do. | | 
Ata more critical stage, however, the instability of the complexes 
attracts notice. What was at first supposed to be a necessary coni- 
nection is reduced to a mere conjunction of elements. Thought 
is no longer arrested by a contemplation of the mystic underlying 
units and their relations with the observed elements; to determine 
the nature and interrelations of these elements thertiselves becomes 
the highest, nay only possible, goal of investigation. In the domain 
of physical science, a critical reformation of this type has been, 
within recent decades, effected by Professor Ernst Mach. In 
ethnology, the school which has set itself a corresponding aim, 
which endeavors to supplant the traditional belief in mystic eth- 
nological complexes with a deeper, though, it may be, still only 
proximate analysis into provisional elements, is the school headed 
by Professor Franz. Boas: Under his influence Kroeber and 
Wissler have shown that the same pattern is subject to varying 
interpretations even within the same tribe: design awd interpre- 
tation are found to correspond to distinct psychological processes, 
An analogous conclusion with regard to the conjunction of story 
plot and cosmic phenamena has been drawn by the present writer. 
Independently of Boas, but in thorough harmony with his point 
of view, Seler, in criticizing Preuss, and Haddon, in criticizing 
Culin, have pointed out en. paysant that the association of ritual 
with forms of diversion is a secondary development. What all 
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these writers have attempted in the study of their own problems, 
Dr Goldenweiser has done for the far more complicated subject 
of totemism, He has shown the (utility of attempting to connect 
any definite conception of concrete ethnological facts with the term 
“totemism.” He has shown that there is no justification for ns- 
suming a common substratum underlving all the " totemic” com- 
plexes: a complete statement of all the social, religious, esthetic, 
and other correlates with their interrelations, as found in-a given 
area, exhausrs the possibilities of description and explanation, 

However, as already shown in the résumé of the section on 
"The Complex in the Making,” Dr Goldenweiser does not. abandon 
thé term "totemism," büt seeks to justify its retention by a re- 
definition of the word from a dynamic standpoint. It is here 

asses beyond the limits reached by his [ellow-students 
of secondarv associations. For, while the latter are generally 
content to indicate the fact that a secondary association of elements 
has occurred, Dr Goldenweiser boldly undertakes to define, with 
some precision, the process itself of the association, That is to 
say, he does not merely hold that totemism jz the result of a second- 
ary association of social units with various factors. He holds, in 
addition, that the association resulted from the fact that objects 
and symbols which were originally of emotional value only to in- 
dividuals became, through descent, values for definite social groups 
(р. 97). 

Before entering into a critique of this conception, it is worth 
noting that many forms of association not ordinarily considered 
totemic would be classed as such according to the new definition. 
A phratry and a local group might illustrate the dvnamic process 
in question as well as any "totem kin" of other writers, In 
particular, the fact that the mam occupies no favored position, 
but appears.as but one factor of many that may be. associated, 
seems to render "totemism" almost all-inclusive, This is especially 
the case when we consider that, on the author's theory, it is not at 
all necessary that the names be derived from animals or plants. 
Discussing Iroquois totemism (p. 95, footnote), De Goldenweiser 
argues that even here, where the totem is merely a name, it, at 
least formerly, represented an emotional value, inasmuch as other- 
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Wise the name would fot have become firmly fixed in social groups: 
Obwiously, tlie same reasoting—which: the reviewer cannot con- 
sider conclusive— would apply to local unita with non-animal names. 
It is not clear whether, or where, the author would draw the line 
here; indeed, the data bearing ой names of torem groups require 
more extensive treatment than that given in the present paper before 
it. will be possible to form a clear view of Dr Goldlenwebser's can- 
ception of this special point, 

Dr Goldenweiser’s definition of totemism: maw Di considered 
froin two points of view. In how far docs it accuraiely re piesent 
the phenomena comminty designated as totemic? And, to whar 
extent does it represent the totality of phenomena which sèn 
peseholigically and socilogically related with these totemic 
phenomena ? | 

I reply te the first query; it nist De admitted that the author's 
detinition outlines a plausible course of development. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to conceive thar conditions other thay thine defined һу 
Dr Golklenweiser may lead (à typical totemism. Assume two 
locally distinct groups, each with its own taboos against the eating 
of а certain animal, Then the union af these two groups would 
led toa typical toremic soctetv, in Lhe onlinary sense of the term, 
Howe add the feature of exopamy. | Such à hypothetical develop- 
ment in no vay militates against the author's general point ol view. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly easy to understand the process, from 
what we know of the development of taboos, without recourse to 
the theary that the taboo was originally of only individual signi- 
france and afterwards became socialized Ihroupgh (ipo, Oly, to 
take a case which isnot hyporhetieal, What evidence is there to 
show that among the Iroquois the clan name was orginally nn 
Инша] poswession whieh, through: descent, beca xockilixed? 
To eseiuli-itistamees ol this Lene from the list ef totemic phenomena 
by a rigorous application of the definition would reduce the whole. 
discussion to o logomachy, which wauld be entirely beside the 
authors purpose, For what he attem pts to de is precisely to define 
tur essential features of rhe process resulting in what are ordinarily 
called toremic phenomena. The lundamentäl objection ro such a 
dehinition. as Dr Gollemsveiser has Attempted is, thart it Їн Ireiuentty 
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impossible to determine whether it correctly represents the historical 
process of association, If we assume the association of name and 
social group as the starting-point of tetemism—and, as the author 
himself has shown, this combination sometimes exhausts the content 
of totemism—it is, in Gur ignorance of the actual history of the 
development, impossible either to prove or to refute the theory that 
the group names, not only in the Iroquois, burt in rhe Australian 
cases as well, ever served to designate individuals, The inherent 
probability of such «a condition does not seem very great. If the 
association of tabee and social group is taken as the starting point, the 
a prior probability of a socializing process will presumably appear 
considerably greater to the majority of ethnologists, Nevertheless, 
the hypothetical instance given above seems to indicate that social- 
ization is not a Denknotwendigkeit for the comprehension of the 
established association. The critic is therelore of opinion that 
a non-committal attitude өп the process of association (so far as 
it eludes observation) is highly advisable. Totemism would then 
be defined, not as a soctafication of various cloments of (at least 
potentially) emotional value, hut merely as the association of auch 
elements with social groups. 

The second question is, does Dr Goidenweiser's conception 
embrace all the phenomena essentially related tò those of totemic 
phenomena generally recognized as such? — The writer feels that, 
inclusive as is Dr Goldenwetser's definition, it limits the field: of 
totemism too narrowly by an exaggerated emphasis of the element 
of descent. By à "complete social unit" Dr Goldenwerer under- 
stands. one group of at least two within the tribe, each including 
both men and women, and perpetuated by descent (pp. 93. 94, 97; 
98). Accordingly, in dealing with the resemblance between tobemic 
institutions and religious societies whose members share the same 
guardian spirit, he does not discover a genuine homology. “While 
a certain psychological affinity between the two institutions is not 
improbable, their genetic relationship, claimed by some, calls for 
demonstration" (p. 94). The matter of genetic relationship may 
be dismissed at once as irrelevant, for as Dr Goldenweiser, on the 
very next page, states his belief in the convergent evolution of 
totemic phenomena, absence of genetic connections would not, from 
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his point of view, bar religious organizations from the fold of totemic 
institutions, Their exclusion, then, rests essentially on the de- 
finition of a social unit. Now, the definition given by Dr Golden- 
Weiser seems to the writer quite arbitrary. 1 the peculiarity 
of totemic phenomena lies only in the relation obtaining between the 
elements (p. 92), the psychological resemblance of thie relationship 
would seem to be the predominant issue, while the precise nature 
of the social group becomes negligible. Among the Gros Ventre 
(Atsina), where every man passes successively through o series of 
age-societies, (hese grades are well-defined social units. The as- 
sociation with each ol them of a certain animal for which several 
of the societies are named, does not seem to differ in principle from 
the association of a clan with its crest or eponymous animal üncestor. 
lt may not be our of place here to refer to the fact that Schurtz 
has already darkly hinted at a connection between totemism and 
the age-grades of the northern. Plains. Indians (Afterskiascem snd 
Mánnerbinde, p. 1343). The argument just advanced in behalf 
of age-societies is obviously applicable to the type of religious 
societies specifically mentioned by Dr Goldenweiser, as well as 
to still other forms of social units, Ta their exclusion justifiable 
from a point of view that emphasizes merely the relation of elements 
entering into a "totemic" complex? 

In advancing thse comments, the writer is fully aware of the 
fact that he may not have f ully grasped Dr Galdenweiser's meaning. 
The subject of totemism is not yet quite in the position af those 
metaphysical probleme of which Clifford has said that, in discussing 
them, people find it peculiarly difficult not only tò makè out what 
another man means, but even what they mean themselves. But 
that it is peculiarly dificult to discover another man's conception 
af totemism, is amply attested by the recent history of ethnology. 
However this may be, Dr Goldenweiser himself knowa quite well 
that his analytical study is not dehnitive, but Programmatic; that 
the next step must be à more extensive ethnographic investigation 
of the field. What he has already given is a statement of firat 
principles. Whatever deficiencies may be found in his definition, 
he has been the first to show at length, and with irrefragable logic; 
that totemism can not be treated as an integral datum,—the first, 
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as already stated, to apply the doctrine of secondary association 
to the subject of his inquiry. From this point of view, his paper 
constitutes a landmark in the history of totemic studv,—the 
prolegomena to all positive attempts at a sane interpretation of 
" tatemic '" institutions. 
AMERICAN MUskUM OH NATURAL HrsTORY. 
New Vouk City. 


NOTES ON THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE HURON 
By F. G, SPECK 


V EVERAL visits ro the Huron Indians of Lorette, P. Q., near 
Quebec, in 1908-9 and again in 19111 for the purpose of 
studying their decorative art and moose hair embroidery, 

an account of which has already been published separately,’ also 

resulted, incidentally, in the collection of some specimens af material 
culture with explanatory notes which are here presented. 

This historic tribe is now represented by those at Lorette and 
the band known as Wyandot in Oklahoma, the latter numbering 
375 in 1905, while some few more of the Anderdon band are to be 
found in Ontario near Detroit. The Lorette people, with whom 
alone this paper ia concerned, are classed as the descendanta of the 
Cord people of the Huron confederacy, the Attigneenongnahac? 
of the Jesuits, who fled from Ontario to escape the [roquois about 
1650. From 1648 to 1660 the rupture between those of. the Huron 
who fled westward, becoming known as Wyandot, and those who 
sought the protection of the French near Quebec, became perma 
nent. 

The Lorette Huron have been Increasing quite rapidly in 
recent years although none can be strictly regarded as full bloods.! 
Intermarriages with Algonkins of the Ottawa and Gatineau rivers, 
Abenaki of St Francis, Malisit of. Cacouna, and a few Müntagnais 
of Lake St John have been of quite frequent occurrence in recent 
generations. 

— Bupporied by. Mr Geurge C. Heye: 

ICT, Americaen Amihropologiat, s. 84 Vol T3, Nos r. Jan.-March, 1911. pp. 1-24. 

The “Handbook al Amerens Indizns'* grates Potier, Ror. Huron ei Gram, Aia: 
rt26t, ns recoridmg Lhe two names Ekeenteeronon and HabindiaSBointón as Hut names hy 
which the Lorette Huron referred to themselves, although no translation is offered. 
The Moutagtals of Lake St. Jobo call the Lorette people Nádoséuti "People who 
kill everybody." this bei also their ame for the Mhawic and other Iroquois. 

*[or examphie at my first visit in 1903 the Hiron cenami at Lorette gave 465; 
inta! khey naimbered 4A4, exclusive od other Indians, while previous counts guve ther 
433 Mr 1904; und 203 in 1559. | 
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The main significance óf the information obtained from the 
Huron of Lorette, aside from the purely objective aspect, is in the 
fact that it enables us to potnt owt some comparative traits between 
the Huron, their Iroquoian kindred, and the neighboring Algon- 
kian tribes, leading to the determination of their later ethnographic 
affinities. From a comparison of the scanty Huron material and 
the fuller but.as yet incomplete and unsystematized studies of the 
other groups, it seems that the major part of Huron material culture 
has been pervaded by northeastern Algonkian ideas, while the 
fundamentally Iroquoian particulars seem to be more like those of 
the Mohawk. Practically nothing distinctively Huron, às we 
know the older tribes of this group from the Jesuit accounts, appears 
to have remained with these- people; nor even the language, A 
mass of ethnologic material on this tribe could be compiled from 
the numerous historical works, but no attempt has been made to 
undertake this by the writer. 

CLOTHING 

Information was obtained about clothing to supplement what 
could be observed from specimens in the possession of the Indians, 
The characteristic chief's head dress is a large bunch of hawk 
feathers attached to the crown of a sort of cloth skull cap with a 
decorated headband and a few ribbons hanging behind (fig. 21). 
In the finer articles possessed by chiefs a beautifully ornamented 
silver band encircles it, In the more ordinary articles embroidered 
moose hair designs suffice, A similar cap with decorated head band 
and ane or two feathers or several strings of beads hanging from the 
crown was worn by ordinary warriors, and boys. Cutting the hair 
short has been in vogue for many vears among the men. Women 
mostly part their hair in the middle and tie it up in a coil low down 
on the back of the head. Upon special occasions a decorated head 
band with a feather in the rear Is worn. 

A long, sleeved coat opening down the front is the next article 
of importance. Among the chiefs this has taken the form of the. 
long broadcloth military coat, with the lapel collar. There is 
little doubt, however, that some such garment was, in the earliest 
times, warn by the men of the Huron as well as of other north- 
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eastern tribes. These coats, ¢ither of buckskin or cloth, reach 
almost to the knees. Around the collar and down the front of the 
lapels; on crescent-shaped epaulets edged with metal and moose 
hair danglers, upon the cuffs, and around the border of the skirt, 
Hower decorations in moose hair are placed, A pair of silver bands 


fastened with nb iib GTrhamectnts the ATTI A al Муч Ше elbows, and 





Fig 34 Huron i hii | 5 li a EL eren ТҮЛҮГҮ, 


a woven sash confines the соді at the waist. The кян. being An 
Important article with these people, wil! later he described Srna. 
rately. A large silver brooch with ornamental etchings fastens the 
chief's coal ak the то The military oat is we indicative ef the 


chiets ae the large feather-bunch headdress. Phe: men. of plainer 
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rank wear a coat of similar pattern lacking, however, ornamenta- 
"ons. Their coats are usually of some vari-colored, plainer cloth 
resembling what one sees among the Shawnee, Seminole, and other 
southern tribes, except that they áre a littlelonger. Men's hunting 
coats formerly possessed a peaked hood, separate or attached to the 
collar. Examples of both chief's and ordinary warrior's costume 
are shown in plate vri; 

The woman's body covering consists of a calico over-waist 
reaching half way to the knees with a broad frilled collar sometimes 
enlarged to the proportions of a small cape, fastened across the 
chest with a silver brooch. In most respects the femain costume 
is quite the same as that worn by the Iroquois women. The 
órnamentation is frequently elaborate and individual, with beads 
and ribbon appliquée. The skirt follows the ordinary European 
pattern, reaching halfway below the knees, Decorations in bead- 
work or ribbon appliquée border the bottom. No sash confines 
the woman's over-waist, so this falls loosely over the skirt: 

Men's leggings reach from the ankle about three-fourths of the 
way up the thigh. They give the impression of being a little too 
short. A flap to be decorated is left to the width of several inches 
outside the seam which comes at the side of the leg. Huron leggings 
are much ornamented, having ribbon appliquée or beadwork with 
the metal danglers on the flap, and ribbon or beadwork around 
the bottom, at the knee and something around the top, The 
leggings of common warriors correspond in plainness to their coats. 
Women's leggings come almost to the knee and have a similarly 
decorated flap and bottom. [ saw no specimens of breechcloths 
among the Huron and could not find owt about them. While 
similar in general features to the coats worn by neighboring Algonkian 
tribes, the Huron garment lacks the broad decorated collar on the 
back which is so characteristic of the others. The conservative 
distinction between the equipment and clothing of chiefs and 
ordinary men among these people is a matter worthy of notice, 

The moccasins, which are extensively made by these people and 
sold all over the country, are of an old Huron type. The common 
variety is really more of a slipper for home use than an article for 
heavy service. Deer and moose skin is the common moccasin 
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material. Four distinct types of footwear occur: the common 
puckered moccasin, with or withour ankle flaps and upper exten- 


sions (fig. 22); the same with 





















a T-shaped seam on the toe, on 
account of which this i5 called the 
"bull nose"; the lower hind leg 
ol the moose tanned with the 
hair on and sewed across the 
toe where the hoof has been 
cut off; and another, quite dif- 
ferent from the preceding in 
having a sole separate from the 
upper, the latter in. two pieces, 
one reaching Irom the heel to 
the line of the toes, the other 
covering the toes (fig. 24). 
The latter has the buskins at- 
tached and long lacings which are 
strung through a loop ateach side 
in front. Thesame style of lacing 


Кн. £2.—Hirron moceriock boot funfinished) and noeccoains 


through a loop T hive seen an the other puckered moccasins among 
the Huron, and seems to be comparable only with what is found ori 
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Eskimo boots. The puckered moccasin is of the type found through- 
out the northeast and, together with its decorations, is almost exactly 
the same as that of the Abenaki, Penobscot, and Malisit, although 
to an observing eve there are minute peculiarities which make а 


distinction possible, such as the width and length of the vamp, the 


length of the tongue; and the number of stitches puckered around 





Fr. 2z3.—Humm winter moccansina 


the vamp. In a number of Huron moccasins in which [ counted 
these stitches the average was found to be between hity and sixty! 
Only the puckered moccasins have any decorations upon them, 
most of them having some moose hair embroidery, while some used 
in snowshoeing ate most exquisitely garnitured over the entire 


vamp. These soft moccasins are only for home wear or snowshoeing 


The sive ape nimii cii Penobscot moccusinà i& TOT ae, йи 28, 
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When the snow is dry. ‘The moose hocks and the soled boot-like 
moccasins are for heavy out of door work in any winter weather. 

Moccasins are made by women. The sole and upper is cut 
according to the pattern andthe vamp. The mouse hair embroidery 
is put on the vamp beforehand, then the skin is gathered up over 
a wooden last having the shape of the fore part of the foot, and the 
sides of the vamp attached over this to the sides of the upper. The 
puckered stitch is then filled in across the toe, the creases being 
marked in deeply with the point of an awl: The last is then pülled 
out, the heel seam sewed up, and thè thing is done. The sams of 
moccasins of the last type described are usually welted to make 
them more water tight. Strips of fringed skin or red flannel are 
sometimes inserted between seams evidently with same idea of 
ornamentation [see fig. 22). 

Out of the above mentioned articles of clothing the number 
in which there js a close similarity even in details to those of neigh- 
boring eastern Algonkian is rather significant, while some head 
dresses and women's costumes are distinctly Iroquoian: 

In regard to the woven sashes worn by men a few words of 
description are needed, The article averages six to seven feet in 
length with varying width; the porportions as shown in figure 24. 
The design is a series of zigzags, in dark red, blue, and buff, to which 
no interpretation is attached, ‘These sashes were made during 
the last generation but the art is no longer practiced, The process 
was described to meas follows, Toa peg fixed vertically in the 
middle‘of the upper side of a log resting on the ground the required 
number of threads were tied so that as much of their length ex- 
tended on one side of the peg as. on the other. From the peg as a 
center one half of the-sash is to be woven. Each of the threads 
was then wound upon a little stick with a sharpened point to be 
stuck in the ground. By a sort of braiding process, each little 
stick acting as a shuttle, the fahric was woven and the design 
brought out. A peculiarity in the weave is that there is a seam 
lengthwise down the middle of the sash, where the strands are 
parted, each set of shuttles remaining on its own side. The diamond- 
shaped designs resulted from manipulating the shuttle containing 
the same colored threads in groups. To finish the other half of 
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the sash the operation is carried on on the other side of the peg 
in the same manner, A lump or elevation in the fabric, which 
may be seen on all the complete sashes, results from the pulling 
in the process when the sash ts placed over the peg in finishing the 





Fm rg—Hurnmnwoven saihes 


second half. The sash consequently is actually woven from its 
center outwards in both directions. 

When worn these sashes are wrapped twice about the waist 
and tied in a knot in [ront with rhe fringe hanging down before, 
as may be seen in plate vi. 

Ornaments of beaten silver work were formerly abundant. 
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Besides the above-mentioned brooches and headbands, finely 
made earrings were worn by the women, One pair seen consisted 
of two crescent-like pendants about one inch in diameter, one 
swinging free inside the other. 

While most of the decorative work on clothing was done with 
moose hair, nevertheless some beadwork is-seen in which the de- 
signs belong to the double curve type so characteristic of the eastern 





Algonkian, and also found ina modified. style among the Iroquois 
proper. A pair of woman's leggings has a beadwork border with 
the motive down the flap shown in hgure 25. 


Hing TANNING 
These people are excellent Tanners. After the skin has been 
removed from caribou, moose, or deer, the first step in the process 
of preparation is to scrape it free of hair over a log, one end of which 
rests upon the ground, the other being supported almost waist- 
high on two legs. With a scraper (fig. 26). like a spoke-shave the 





Fig. 26.—Hide sera per, 


hair is scrubbed off. [ was told that the hide is sometimes stretched 
on a frame and scraped with a sharp-edged stone. Both of these 
methods and the implements as well are similar to those which the 
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neighboring eastern Algonkian have. The next step is to partially 
dry the skin so that it will soak up the tanning mixture. Ir is then 
soaked well in a preparation of animals’ brains and oil, grease, or 
soap. When taken from this bath the skin is wrung бгу. This is 
dene by cutting slits down the edges so that it may be fastened on 
a hook to be twisted and turned with the hand until the moisture 
is wrung out. The skin is then soaked again in lye made of wood- 
ashes and this time kneaded and pulled with the hands until it 
is dry again. Next comes the smoking, the skin being stretched 
over the head of a barrel under which a smudge i& kept burning, or 





Fic. 37.—Skine drying in winter on racks af Lorette. 


laid on a frame over the smudge in à small hut constructed for the 
pürpose. In the smoking process we encounter some interesting 
distinctive features. The Huron can obtain various shades of 
tan by using diferent kinds of wood in the smudge. Rotten maple 
wood in the smudge gives a reddish tinge to the hide, a balsam fir 
smudge gives a dark tan which 1s thought to be the best, pine gives 
a yellowish and spruce wood a greenish tinge. The time the hideis 
left in the smudge also governs the color, A beautiful white color 
resuits from leaving a skin to dry in the frost and sun in winter. 
Figure 27 shows a number of skins at Lorette drying outside in winter 
time, on the frames of horizontal poles supported on tripods. 
Skins which are properly tanned by the above rather lengthy process, 
will, it is claimed, soak up water but will become soft and pliable 
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when dry. Moose skins are considered best for gencral use, The 
quality of a tanned skin depends upon how well it has been kneaded 
in drying. 

To make rawhide thongs, or bahiche, which ia eo essential in 
Indian manufactures, these. Indians cut hides hy sticking a knife 
in a table or board and drawing the skin against the blade, Or 
the skin may be held by one person and the lengths cut off by a 
second. By zigzagging across the skin it is converted into a single 
strip of hide. 

MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 

None of the other Iroquoian tribes apparently make or tse 
snowshoes as muchas the Huron whe require them almost con- 
tinually in winter, as the snowfall of the lower Sr. Lawrence is 
extreme. For home use, and extensively for commerce aa well. 
one general type of snowshoe is made by them which is now pretty 
widely distributed over eastern Canada among the whites. The 
type, however, is an old one adopted by the Huron for service in 
the rolling country over which they hunt. When going north among 
the Laurentian Mountains they nat infrequently use the Montagnais 
type of shoe which is broader, shorter, and without the upeurved 
(ое. Тһе Huron shoe either by its frame or weave is identified 
at sight among the different northern Indians as far as New Bruns- 
wick:and Maine. The sivle does not Vary much among different 
Huron makers, A typical specimen of the approved Huron snow- 
shoe is shown in plate rx. The method of manufacture is as 
follows. ‘The frame is made of selected ash staves cut and squared 
with the crooked knife, For the space of a foot orso in the middle 
the stave is thinned considerably so that it may be bent easily. 
Being then steamed it is bent double, somewhat squared across the 
front, the two crossbars morticed in, and the ends fastened together 
with strips of rawhide run through holes. Many now use rivets for 
this. The front of the Huron shoe is turned up an inch or so above 
the surface plane. This upturn is obtained by lasting two bent 
shoe frames tightly together one atop of the other, prying their 
front ends apart with a lever and inserting a cross stick asa wedge. 
At this stage the frames are hung up in the house over pegs on the 
wall near the fire to dry and season. Hand measurements are 
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commonly used but | can not recall the details, When dry the 
Írames retain their shape permanently. 

Now the maker sets to work on his filling. For this the Huron 
used moose and deer skin, Or deer skin, throughout. The moose 
skin being heavier ta better for the middle space which supports 
the weight of the wearer. Deer skin, or caribou skin when it can be 
obtained, is used for the head and tail filling, This material, known 
commonly im the north as babiche, is made simply of green hides, 
with the hair scraped off, soaked in water until thoroughly soft. 
To cut such a hide into strips.a knife is stuck upright in a board 
and the hide pulled carefully against it, in this way shaving off 
strips as desired all in one piece from one skin. The cutting usually 
follows round and round the outside. The rawhide string is then 
wound up into à ball and thrown into a pail of water ready for use. 
A ball of babiche can be kept a long time by allowing it to dry, 

-after which by soaking again it can be softened. To make extra 
atrong filling, the thongs are stretched while wet between rafters 
of the house and left to dry. The stretched stuff takes on a much 
darker hue and is frequently seen in head and tail filling because it 
is usually finer. The strip which runs around the inside of the 
frame at the head and tail, to which the filling is rove, is usually 
of this sort, When there are snowshoes to be netted, or filled as 
they say, some meu assemble and sit in a circle near the fire, each 
man with his pail of water containing skins of babiche, his tools— 
crooked knife, snowshoe needle, and mesh-punch and block— 
and the frames on the floor about him. Winter, during the early 
part of the season, is the favorite time. Pipes and tobacco are also 
indispensable forthe occasion. The head ard! tail fillings are usually 
putin first, the body left till last. The diagonals are strung parallel 
across the middle, the wrappings going directly around the frame 
and the bars. Next the opposite running diagonal warps are 
strung and then, with the needle,—à piece of hard wood 215 inches 
long, with pointed ends and a hole in the center (pl. x),—the 
weft is laced in, crossing the intersections of the warps. In the 
head and tail pieces the only difference is that the warp ts wove 
through a strip running around inside the frame instead of directly 
aver the frame. The reasons for this difference between body and 
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end filling are obvious. While working around the front bar to 
space off the heavy reinforced thongs which support the foot, the 
squared hlock is used (pL x) Now that the whole illing has 
been putin the next step is to even tip the spaces of the mesh. For 
this the mesh-punch made of a sharpened caribou leg bone (pl, x) 
is brought into use. Holding the frame slantwise in his arma the 
Operator grasps the punch, point downwards like a dagger, ancl 
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jams it successively into each mesh working quickly back and forth. 
The snowshoe je then complete except for the lacings, which can be 
put inat any time. By working together and dividing the labar 
several men can finish several dozen pairs in a few dass, 

The network technique of the whole affair ia that known as the 
hexagonal twill, occurring also in fancy baskets, Mere description 
does not give a proper idea of the snowshoe, the illustration af- 
fording the best means of examining its details, which upon come 
parison with other shoes-will be found to vary regularly: [rom tribe 
to tribe: 


The Huron toboggan is another native product of exceedingly 
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ingenious construction, though similar in most particulars to what 
is used by the Algonkian. ‘The measurements of a typical to- 
boggan which I used are az follows, The single board which forms 
the body is eight feet two inches in length, thirteen inches wide at 
the bow and sixteen at the stern. The board itself ia one quarter 
inch thick and of good pliable material. An upturned baw curve 
rises eight inches, being held in place by thongs, after having been 
steamed and bent. Seven crosspiecea strengthen the board and 
two side bars run the entire length, both the crosspieces and bars 
being held in place by rawhide thongs which on the under running- 
surface of the toboggan are cleverly counter-sunk into the wood 
so that they will nor wear through. Some toboggans are made of 
two planks, one ef which, a Jittle shorter and wider than the one 
described above, is shown in figure 28. 
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The Huron sled is an affair about five feet long (fig. 29) made of 
two side pieces with upturned rounded front ends held about a 
foot and a half apart by five or six stout crosspieces upon. which 
is pegged a board for a platform. The runners are of hard wood 
nailed or pegged and extending completely over the front. Whether 
or not the idea was known formerly one frequently sees these 
Indians nowadays riding ón a sled drawn by a single dog harnessed 
in a collar between two shafts attached 10 the runners. (fig. 30). 
The idea, however, is evidently borrowed from the French. 
Sleds of the first type are claimed as native articles and are found 
similarly among the mote conservative eastern. Algonkian hunters 
for transporting their winter supplies through the woods and also 
for hauling. game to camp. 

While birch-bark canoes are still occasionally made at Lorette, 
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the type appears to be so modified toward the Malisit that an in- 
dependent description seems unnecessarv even if the data were 
at my disposal. Those who follow canoe making are either wholly 
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or in part of Malisit blood; the art is said ro have been brought 
from the Malisit of Cacouna. ‘The same remarks apply to the birch- 
bark canoe bailers, maple and ach paddles and poles. 


Utensits aso MANUFACTUCWES 


The following short account of native activities and implements 
is based on specimens collected by the writer for Mr Heye: 

A tool, used only by women in making baskets, ie the gauge 
(fig. 31). The uniform type among the Huron is a rectangular 
wedge-shaped piece of wood about four inches long, set with teeth. 
The prepared splints are cut into strips of equal width, a number at a 
time, by drawing the splint across these teeth, the instrument being 
held in the hand. While this same article is found among all the 
northern basket-making tribes, its form is different in each. Sub- 
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sequent papers on the eastern Algonkian in preparation by the 
water will show the more detailed distribution in type. None 
have simpler of less ornate 
gauges than the Huron. 

The snowshoe tools, sepa- 
rately described, include, besides 
the crooked knife, and awl, a 
wooden needle about three inches 
long with an eye in the center, à 
caribou tibia sharpened at one 
end, mesh-punch and a simple mesh gauge of wood for spacing the 
openings in snowshoe netting between the front bar and center net. 

Awls (fig. 32) for sewing, hole making, and birch-bark work, 
are made bv setting a sharp metal point in a wooden handle. 

Like the other northern tribes the Huron men employ the 
crooked knife (pl. x) almost exclusively for all their work. The 
tang of the curved blade is set into a deep groove in a wooden 
handle and wrapped with rawhide. Some uniformity is traceable 
in the Huron handles, the type of which is represented in the 
specimens figured, Some are nicely carved. 

An ingenious horizontal chest bow-trill is commonly usec 
at Lorette for boring holes in wood, It consists of a bow, drill, 
and chest-piece (fig. 33). The chest-piece is stuck into the belt, 
the head of the drill placed against it, and. the string of the bow 
| twisted once about the 
shaft. Ву leaning 
against the object to be 
bored and rotating the 
drill the work is done 
harizontally instead of 
vertically-as among the Eskimo and Iroquois. 

The Huron women engage extensively in the manufacture of 
fancy baskets of ash splints and sweet grass. Their work is prat- 
tically the same as that of the other northern Algonkian who follow 
hasketry as an industry. To the practiced eye, however, there 
are minute differences in construction which enable the products 
of the various tribes to be identified. | Since this general technique 
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is being treated in detail among the Penobscot by Mr Orchard it 
hardly seems necessary to go into it here, 

Some work in birch bark is also carried on, in which more that 
is distinctively Huron stands out. Very nicely made trinket- and 





Fm. 33—Hieem chest bowedrill, 


work-hoxes, from one inch in length to six or eight, are made and 
decorated with moose hair embroidery sewed on the surface and 
not inserted into the bark like the quill work of the Micmac and 
Ojibway. These boxes are oval, top and bottom, with straight 
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perpendicular sides, and are sewed together with ash splints. 
Close fitting covers, also of birch bark, are added. 

Spoons and ladles for eat- 
ing are shown in figure 44. 
They have oval rather narrew 
bowls, ure made of maple, 
amd range from six inches to 
fourteen. ‘The larger pot 
ladles have a projecting human 
lace carved on the under side, 
to catch on the rmm and to 
prevent them from slipping 
into the vessel, 

The bows and arrows, 


mostly toy articles nowa- 





days, are also similar to 

those of the eastern Algon- Fins. 44. -Hürnn spouna 

kian: The hows are recurved 

at the ends, with 4 rawhide string, anid are rectangular, in cross sec- 
tion. The arrows are of the common blunt-head type, usually un- 
feathered, | An old specimen, however, shows a sharpened wooden 


point with three hawk leathers wrapped to the nock with sinew (ste 
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fie. 35). Among the Huron boys I observed the primary, or thumb 
be 


and bent forefinger, arrow release 
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lwo tov dolls are shown in plate xi, à and b, one a female 
likeness dressa! after the historical Huron fashion in cloth, the other 
in buckskin dressed as a hunter with 
hood. coat, leggings, shot-pouch, 
and knife-sheath. Both are made 
of wood with eveless faces stained 
red. Miniature models of men on 
sleds and tobogeans and in canoes 
are cleverly made by these Indians. 
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The game ot lacrosse was formerly played by the Huron. A 
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small model of the netted stick (fig. 36) shows its similarity to the 
Ireguors article, 

Knife-sheaths are used by hunters, made generally of caribou 
skin with the hair on, and decorated around the top with metal 
danglers and moose hair embroidery, A typical specimen is shown 
in figure 37, the designs representing balsam-fir trees. 

Ornamental headbands, armbands, brooches, earrings, and cr- 
cular breast-plates of silver or German silver, were formerly made 
at. Lorette. These were pounded out in the cold state and then 


stamped with dies and etched in curved lines. Several of these 
articles appearon the chiefin plate virl. Bothin form and decoration 
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they seem to resemble the work of the Iroquois Until a generation 
or two ago one of these large brooches on the chest was the insignia 
ol a chief, 

The warlike Huron formerly. possessed a. number of wampum 
belts commemorative of their compacts with neighboring tribes, 
A few of them are still extant here and there. The photograph of 
two wampum belts in the cállection of. Mr George G. Heye is in- 
cluded here with some descriptions and explanatory notes since 
they are so closely related to the life of the Huron. One (hg. 39, 4), 
about thirty-one inches long and four inches wide, was obtained 
from the wife of a Wyandot chief in Oklahoma and wnfortunately 
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is accompanied by no data. [t appears, however, to have been 
made to commemorate peace between two peoples as, indicated by 
the joined figures in the center. ‘The other happily is fairly well 
understood, having been obtained in 1903 from A-to-wa To-ho- 
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nadi-ke-to bv Mrs H. M. Converse. The information supplied 
with it says that it is a treaty belt presented by the Huron to the 
Iroquois in 1612 at the headwaters of the Ottawa River, Canada. 
The central square represents the Huron nations; the purple stripes 
designate people, and the white designates peice, meaning that the 
people of both nations walk together in peace. This belt is twenty- 
віх by two and a half inches, the weave of both specimens being 
as. follows. Upon stout warps of tanned buckskin the cylindrical 
shell Wait pum beads are strung upon double woofs ol threud, apr 
parently of native hbre, each row of the beads alternating with the 
leather warps, 

sul another belt of the same type is in the possession of the 
chief of the Huron. This belt is said algo to represent a treaty of 
peace, having seven crosses of blue beads on a background of white. 
The crosses are said to indicate villages. Further historical data 
concerning this belt, is, however, lacking. It appears to have been 
smeared at some time with md paint, though for what reason 1 
could not ascertain, The belt is shown around the owner's neck 
im рше үш. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS OF THE MEXICAN RITUAL 
OF INFANCY 


By STANSBURY HAGAR 
AU. by Doctor Seler* called the writer's attention to a 


series of remarkable: representations which: occur. i0 the 

codices Borgiano, Vaticanus 3773, and  Fejervarv-Mayer.! 
Four groups of deities are represented, each group in the perform- 
ance of a different act, and all of these acts Seler rightly regards 
as eymbolic representations of sacerdotal functions” In the Van- 
canus and Borgianp codices there are five deities in each row, making 
twenty ín all, while in the Fejervary there are eighteen deities very 
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irregularly distributed amongst these groups. — The sequence is the 
same in the Fejervary but differs in the Borgiano. The significance 
of these figures is fully revealed by comparing them with the descrip- 
tions of the ritual of. the Mexican twenty«lay periods given by 
Duran in his Histeria de las Indias de Nueva Ехрайи. 

“In the first row," writes Seler, "the gods are each representat as 
boring out, with a pointed bone, the eye of a naked human figure 
standing before them" *(fig. 40). Inthe Vaticanus a severed head 
a Venus Period in Picture Writings, Bulletin 25 f the Bora of (limericun Ghmntogy, 
D. 355 e Brg, 

'Loubat edition, pp. 15-17, 33-42, 23-2, tespectivelp. 

(n. cit. p. 367. 


"тыш, 
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takes the place of the human figure. These victims are females 
and the idea is evidently that of sacrifice. During the thirteenth 
month Duran describes the slaying of two young sisters, who repre- 
sent famine and plenty. Moreover the sign Sagittarius governing 
this month was pre&minently thé sign of human sacrifice in Mexico, 
The principal sacrifice of the year took place under it. 

In the second row of figures the gods are holding up in one hand an 
infantile representation of themselves (figs. 41 and 42). This seems 
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to refer to the rites of the Izeaalana or stretching out of infants 
begun during the eighteenth month under our sign Pisces, Parents 
stretched out the limbs of their children in the belief that unless 
this were done the children would not grow during the coming vear. 





Then each mother took hold of her child by the hair of its head and, 
lifting him upwards, addressed him frequently with the words 
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" Vizealli, yiszalli," meaning. "Hail, hail,” according to the om- 
mentator on the Codex Telleriatio Ratensis.' In reality these words 
probably placed the infant in the care of the gods with the declara- 
tion that its limbs had been properly stretched in the usual manner 
and it was therefore entitled to their protection for the ensuing 
year. This explains the: gesture of giving mentioned by Seler in 
connection with this second row of deities. Nearly all the deities 
and infants in this row wear the black facial mask which character- 
izes the deities of the winter or night season of the year including 
the signs Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. 
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In the third row the gods hold a tecpatl or lint knife, with which 
they are cutting or are about to cut the flesh colored navel-cord of a 
new-born infant which terminates in. flowers and precious stones. 
As it was customary for parents-to call their offspring " my jewel," 
these latter symbols evidently pertain to the child (fig. 43), In 
a previous paper * the writer has presented evidence that the twenty 
Mexican day signs govern portions of the zodiac in sequence and 
in this sequence the sign Tecpatl pertains to the region of our con- 
stellation Gemini. Under this sign in the fourth Mexican month 
Duran describes the rites of the Hueytozoztli as a purification of 
women who had given birth to children during the past year and 
as a circumcision of the infants, relerring, no doubt, to a ceremonial 
cutting of their navel-cords. 


Сі. Borgiana Codex, p. 52. 
'Zodiaral Elements of the Mexicun am] Maya Months ami Day Signs, Jut. Cong. 
of Amrricamiin Mexico, 1910. 
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In the fourth row five female divinities offer the breast to as 
many naked infants. To the left in the Borgiano appears the 
symbol of the emerald and of the emerald water typifying the 
Tianquiztli or Market-place asterism, our Virgo, and the female 
sex (fig 44). Probably the emerald or jewel water refers also to a 

с ата : woman's milk. Under Virgo 
Was 00 Sia) = sin the eighth Mexican month 
AE TRGE fee Е Duran describes a ceremony 
and sacrifice of the midwives 
and female physicians, This 
is the female sign of the Mex- 
ican zodiac. Jt is governed 
by the asteriam of the female 
symbol and by the various 
forms of the mother goddess, and its ritual pertains exclusively to 
women and their occupations: We may therefore conclude that the 
fourth row of divinities symbolizes the female ritual of Virgo. 

This completes our study of the four rows of deities and we find 
them all associated with a ritual pertaining to childhood or infancy 
performed under our signs Sagittarius, Pisces, Gemini, and Virgo, 
an dates approximately equidistant. ‘The ritual therefore repre- 
sents the four seasons, Gemini governed the month of birth, i. e., 
the time when the birth ceremony was performed upon all infants 
born during the preceding year. Virgo similarly governed the 
month of motherhood and nursing, “ulgittarius governed the month 
of sacrifice; and the symbolism leads us to suspect that the ritual 
may have referred to a sacrifice. of children to ensure the safety 
of the other children born during the year, Finally Pisces governed 
the month of fruition or completion when the parents presented 
to the gods for ther care and protection the finishes reproduction 
of themselves, | 

Here the cycle of infancy ended contemporancously with the 
end of the annual solar cycle. It is also worthy of notice that the 
four day-signs, Tecpatl, Callj, Tochtli, and Acatl, which mark the 
initial years of the great cycle of hilty-two years seem’ alsa to have 
governed the four seasons of infancy. In the Borgiano codex the 
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figures of these seasons are accompanied by all the day signs in 
sequence but in the Fejervary and Vaticanus by the five day-signs 
Olin, Cipactli, Couatl, Atl, and Acat The lost four represent 
four seasons but one month later than the seasons of our ritual. 

We may also compare with these figures the four Bacab rulers 
of the Maya festivals in honor of the four seasons held during the 
supplementary days. In this ritual as given by Landa Sagittarius 
wüs represented by Canzicnal, the Serpent Being, Pisces by Zaczini, 
the White Being, Gemini by Hozanek, the Disembowelled asterism, 
and Virgo by Hobnil, the Hollow One. In the Sagittarius ritual 
young boys were cut with knives; under Gemini presents were made 
to the deity. 

That there was am intentional comparison of the annual with 
the infants’ cycle can hardly be doubted, No student of zodiacal 
mythology and symbolism can fail to recognize the general and 
very natural comparison of the annual journey of the sun with the 
spiritual journey of the human soul through life, a concept which 
forms a very important basic element of judicial astrology if not 
its principal one, In Mexico the prevalence and importance at 
astrology are well known. The aspect of the heavens was carefully 
noted at the moment of the birth of an infant and his future was 
foretold by means of the ‘comparative position of the various 
asterisms at the time. But this was an individual matter and there 
seema to have been a purpose of bringing the individual into har- 
mony with the divine cyele of celestial revohition hy celebrating 
his birth under the sign governing universal birth, his nouriahiment 
under the sign governing universal nourishment, and soon. Thus 
the cycle of childhood became a miniature, so to speak, of the 
cosmic cycle, a note in its harmony. 

But this synibolism was not entirely unrelated to physical con- 
ditions. A phallic ritual held under our sign. Virgo in. Mexico 
must have tended to produce a greater than average number of 
births Gemini, the birth month. [+ is easy to account for 
this human mating season, which is found also in Peru and else- 
where, as occurring in the period of rest after the completion of the 
labors of the harvest, hut it seems rather to have been originally 
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a component part of the ceremonies preceding and during the 

The ritual of the four seasons of infancy serves to emphasize 
farther how completely the Mexican ritual as a whole was associated 
with astronomic and astrologic relations, — It indicates the necessity 
of understanding these relations in order to master the nature of 
Mexican religion and the significance of its symbolism. 


BioORLYN IwzrTITUTE Of AXWTS AND SCIEXCES, 
BEDOOXLYN. N. Y, 


NEW ENGLAND NAMES 
By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Ја 


T4 following document, giving the Indian names of many 
$ rivers along the coast of New England, as well as the names 
of the chiefs whose villages occupied their shores, is now 
printed for the first time. The original manuscript is in the British 
Museum, Londen, and was copied by the writer some years ago. 
Ever since the discovery of the document the writer has endeavored 
to learn something of its origin, but without success. Neither name 
nor date is affixed to the original paper: nevertheless it probably 
dates from the early part of the seventeenth century, This appears 
evident not only from the style and form of the writing, but from 
the fact that it is preserved and associated with documents signed 
by Charles I, bearing the dates 1639, 1640, and 1644. The docu- 
ment follows: ! 
(MSS, Vol. Egeriom—2595 fol. 412 et seg) 

The Names of the Rivers and the names of ye cheif 

Sagamores yt inhabit upot Them from the River Quibe- 

quissue to the River of Wenesquawan. 


‘Senith, in his Description of New England. referri to tbe journey made iry him 
alone the coast during the yeur 11g. wrote: 

The principall habitation Northward we were at, wes Penuohreot : Sauthward 
along the Coast and up the Rivers, we found Mecadarnt, Хорні, Pemaquid, Nur- 
concur, Sapadahock, Aamaughcou pem, mni] Keénebuhe; ümd to those Countries helong 
khe. people 0i. Sreatago, Paghhanianuck, Pocoparrum, T'awghtumakagnet, Warhigeanus, 
Nastague, Masherorqueck, Waurigeesk, Монце, Майд, Р axharamack. &e. To 
these ore alied in contederacy. thé Countries ol Aerin. Aciomyaticai, Parsaia- 
quack, Aggewor, anit Магтан г АШ Оне Гог апу thing T could perceive, differ little 
in language, fashion, or government. thongh most al them be Laris ol themeclres, 
vet they hold tlie Baskabes o Pemobrcot, the chinle. ail greatest umingat them. 

"The next. 1 cam remember by fame, ше Mattuhunts, two pleasant [les of 
Grouss, Gardens, am] Corne fields a league in the Sea from the maine > Then Toten 
Mazsachussi, Topest, Secassaw. Totheet, Narmocomucatt, Avomack, Chauam, Polusef, 
Masiusoyis. Pakdnobick : then Cape Cod, by which ls Peswet and. the lle Nuw, ot 
the language and allance of them of Cima . = ^ Smithi Gerai Hiie, Lon 
dan, 1527, p. 208.) 
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FIRST there i$ Quihequissue uppon the East svde whereol dwelleth 
Aberemite and upon the West syde Astighco, 

The text i¢ Panawabsack described to be a great River, 

The mext is Periaquid or Segakett and there dwelleth the Bashabe. 

Then there ie Ramassouk or Ratmissouk and there dielleth Sehatha- 
hood. 
The next is Panawapaske or Nepam mocagan where dwelleth Aramas- 
зоре, 

Then there is Apumcoasock where did Dwell Abecogiss 
and Nediciimokin, 

Then you have Aponegey and there did dwell Mentoermitt Hamerhow 
and Feabuny. | 

The nest i$ Sagadahock and that Divides it self into two great 
Branches the one: Running to thee northwest the other to the north: 
East, To the West did Dwell Agamaiquos Amereogant and Samowessa: 
two Brothers, Burd have forgotten the Rivers name, to the northwest 
dwelt Apjumhamon Sassanow sawea and Ochowomakin, To the north 
East did dwell Ochoworth and Ocockhamus. And ac ye River head 
above the Lake, Васе от, 

Then there is Sawuquatock and there did Dwell Agemihuck. 

Then you have another River called Wedopekeg where dwelleth 
one Agew whohaanen, 

Next unto this is a great Broad River ot bay upon ye weet Syde 
whereof, there was one Squamiock that was ye cheif Sagamore, the 
Rivers name Es Merimack as 1 take ir. 

These Rivers you are ro take parheulur notice of wth their Sagamores: 
a* farr lort has possible вһа! Бе able and so to caure them to be Artificaly 
mi Donne in yor Card as you find them with their true distances one 
from ye other, as also the Talumd of Teponege.. Forthese 1 make Accoint 
bee all ol them to ye eastward of Cape Code with many others. 

To the West of Cape code (as in yor Tretructions is said) vou shall 
meor with Suveräll Islande aa namely Natcea, Toncanoke, MEeucanack 
and Capawick weh [s thee Largest of them all and weh hath upon the 
north syde theres! ‘Towards the Mayne 3 Rivers, ye Eastermost їз 
бакшага. | 

The next is Quratunque, the lasr js Weiwvout. 

At the Eastward ond there ie another River but evill caming to it 
by reason of thee Slates and Sands and that is ealled Whackwhigh (and 
the Sogum) for ‘here they are net called Sagamores ae before. This 
tine wad Wavenot who Cummuinde all that purt of the Island aa dath 
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Tadosheme the middle part, who doth Command the weet part 1 have 
lorgotten but hes hath been edemye co both ye other two IE T bhe not 
mistaken. 

These Islands use yr best Diligence tu make a perfert discovery of 
as also ye land ta the North of them according to y*r Instructions for 
there is great hope they will afford matter of good Consequence, but 
vou will find thee people very false and Malitious in which respect you 
must bee the more cautious how you deal with Them, they are plentiful 
in Corne and Tobacco but have not many Seinus (7) if you cannot 
otherwayes Deale w them, first making Tryail of all Fayr Courses, 
then do yor best to Seize thriir Corne and provision for that will inforce 
them to commerce uid supply their wants and necessityes espetially 
when they see they cannot offend you but that you are still offensive 
unte them, 

In coming along 3* Coast | could wish to endeavor to take with you 
(far to bee y** Guide or interpreter) Meritoermit who is the onely Traveller 
in all those. parts That | bave heard of and hath y* opinion of a very 
honest man and one that doth understand many of their Languages, 

I could Speak of other places more westerly but that | leave (о у“ 
Industry to find out at yT best leisure. 

End 

Many maps of the shores of New England have been examined 
jn the endeavor to identify the streams named in the foregoing 
document, but it has not been possible to locate all. Nevertheless 
enough have been found to prove the authenticity of the document. 
Some of the dames not identified may have been applied to smaller 

Beginning at the north, the rivers mentioned in the paper are: 

1. Quibequissue. The name Quinobequin appears on the Dutch 
map of Noyi Belgii, r671. The stream to which the name is at- 
tached is the largest on that part of the coast, and is placed about 
where the Kennebec should be, but the latter is not mentioned, 
and the stream here referred to lies eastward of the Penobscot. 

2, Panawabsack, Probably the Penobscot. 

3. Pemaquid or Segakett, “ Pemmaquid" appears on the map of 
Novi Belgii, 1671, and east of it is Segocket,” separated by several 
other names, showing them to have been regarded at that time 
as two distinct streams. 
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4. Ramasseuk or Ramussouk. Not identified. 

5. Panmawapaske or. Nepammocagon. | Not identified. 

6. Afumcossock; Not identified. 

7- Aponegeg. Not identified. 

8. Savodahock. This is the present Kennebec, and its ancient 
name has been preserved in that of Sagadahoc County, Mame. 
Sagadahockleck is found on the Novi Belgii map of 1671: Sagadahok 
or Kinibeki oii the d'Anville map of 1755; Sagadahok on the Lotter 
map of 1784. 

9. Sawüqualock. The present Saco. It is given as Sowocatuck 
on the map of Novi Belgii, 1671, and as Sawokotuk on the d'Anville 
map, 1755. 

10. Wedopekeg. Not identified. 

I1. Aferimack, The present Merrimac, in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. 

The rivers Sasquiaca, Quatangue, Wetwyoul, and. Whackwhigh, 
on the island Capawick, are not identified. 

Cape code, is, of course, Cape Cod. 

The island Teponege, “eastward of Cape Code" is not identified. 

Four islands are named ‘To the West ot Cape code": 

1. Naices. This is probably Nantucket. On the map of 
Novi Belgii, 1671, it appears as Natocke, 

2. loncanoke. Not identified. 

3. Akencanack. Not identified. 

4. Capawick. This being “the Largest of them all” is un. 
questionably Long Island. 

"Mentoermit, who is the onely Traveller in all those parts” 
evidently lived on the Aponegeg, together with Hamerhow and 
Esabany. This stream, although not identified, appears to have 
been just east of the present Kennebec, perhaps: the present 
Sheepscot, a noted Indian resort in early. days: Mentoermit was 
probably an Abnaki. 

No attempt will be made to identify any of the many names of 
individuals mentioned In the document: some may occur on treaties 
or in early narratives; others may be known locally, but it would 
require one well acquainted with the country to recognize them. 

UNIYERSITY, 

VIRGINIA, 


ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 
SECOND PAPER 
By G, H, PERKINS 
N a former paper, published in this Journal (vol. xi; pp. 607- 
623) the writer described a portion of the aboriginal remains 
which have been found in the region which may be fairly 
included in the Champlain Valley. 

It is the design of the present paper and of another to follow 
to complete what has already been written by some account of 
several classes of objects not included in the first paper. It is 
important to preserve and discuss the specimens found in the 
region named, because, here, as indeed in many another locality, 
the accumulation of amy considerable number and. variety of stone 
and other objects that were made and used by the ancient occupants 
is no longer possible, This is eminently true of a long and well 
settled area and one much visited by tourists as is that here con- 
sidered. As indicated in the first paper, the only collections of 
much value that have been made in the Champlain Valley are: that 
in the Museum of the University of Vermont, which is by far the 
most important, that in the state collection at Montpelier, and that 
at Amherst College, collected on the west side of the Valley by the 
late Dr Kellogg. 

In the former paper there were considered, Chipped objects, 
Gouges; Cels, Earthenware, Bone, Copper and Iron, In the fol- 
lowing pages there will be considered Grooved Axes, Problematical 
Stones—bird stones, two-hole stones, boat-shaperd stones, etc-—and 
Pipes. 

"АП of the specimens figured and most of those mentioned are 
now in the two Vermont museums. 


GROOVYED AXES 
Grooved axes im à great variety of [orm ami size, and of alf 
degrees of elegance, have been obtained from the soil of this region . 
239 
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Some are of the simplest and rudest character, shaped apparently 
with the least amount of labor while others equal our finest speci- 
mens in perfection of form and Anish. Most of these axes are well 
made and give abundant evidence of the care and labor expended 
in their shaping from the flat, oval quarts pebbles from which they 
have been produced. The simplest are merely flat pieces of quartz- 
ite or other hard stone, even sandstone being occasionally used. 
Roughly shaped and notched only on the edges, these rude im- 
plements may have been often used as hammers rather than as 
axes and yet they have the ax form. Plate xr shows several forms 
and examples of the best of our Champlain Valley axes 

Most of these, asis true of all similar specimens, are so completely 
worked over the surface that it is not always possible to determine 
whether they were made from drift pebbles or from material 
broken from some nearby ledge. The specimen shown on the plate 
at the top, however, is very obviously made from a quartz pebble, 
water worn, and worked only eo far as necessary to adapt it to its 
purpose, The smaller ax at the right of this i is also obviously made 
from a pebble and probably also that at the lower right-hand corner, 
but the other two are not so plainly of the same sort, As the figures 
show, our better axes are ground or rubbed over the whole surface. 
At first, usually, the stone selected was hammered or pecked into 
the desired form and then rubbed smooth, but, when the ax was 
made from a pebble, the smooth, water worn surface was retained 
as tar as possible. As the figures show, our axes differed materially 
in form from those of the west and south or even from those of the 
Ohio Valley. None are as large as some from these other localities 
nor do we ever find those in which the upper portion, that above 
the groove, is conical or pyramidal. 

On the average, our axes are not more than six to eight inches 
long and three or four wide and they do not weight more than three 
or four pounds. Somewhat larger specimens occasionally occur, 
but none greatly exceed the dimensions given. 

Clumsy and inefficient a3 these dull-edged tools seem to us they 
appear, nevertheless, to have been quite serviceable in the hands of 
these whe knew how to use them. In speaking of a temporary 
encampmient which his Algonkin companions made on one of the 
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large islands in the lake which bears his name, Champlain tells us 
that they built a barricade and cut “gros arbres” with " meschlantes 
haches" for this purpose. As this was merely a stop of a single 
night it is not probable that these Indians wasted any great amount 
of labor upon the structure they had thought it necessary to make. 

In all the best axes the groove is well defined and encircles the 
implement. As the figures show, the groove is sometimes near the 
middle, sometimes near the end opposite the edge. In the most 
perfect specimens the groove is às seen in the three lower figures 
of plate xir, but it may extend only across each end as in the two upper 
figures. It is rarely if ever made about three sides only, the fourth 
being left flat, as in specimens found in other places. T have seen 
but one specimen of this sort in our collections and this is doubtfully 

Naturally, because of the labor of making them, the erooved 
axes are by no means as common as the celts. Indeed, finely 
wrought stone axes are among our least abundant specimens. [n 
no part of this region have more than three or four been found in a 
single locality and usually only one or two, 


PgOBLEMATICAL ÜBJECTS 

This name has been proposed, as it seems to me most wisely, 
to include a group of quite heterogeneous specimens, some of which 
may have been, and very probalily were, used as amulets or charms, 
others as emblems of one sort or another, others as ornaments, while 
the design of some can not be conjectured with probahility. 

As every reader of archeological articles knows, a great variety 
of names have been assigned to these objects, some of them un- 
doubtedly fanciful, others probably indicating the use bo which this 
or that specimen was put. Some of these common names will be 
used, but without the intention of expressing thereby any certainty 
that the term applied is entirely correct. Unless found in an 
unfinished condition, these objects are all well shaped, finely finished, 
and were evidently considered by the makers of sufficient importance 
to be worthy of their best efforts, 

The material of which they are made is usually fine in grain and 
attractive in color. The kind of objects of which I am writing 
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is well exemplifed in plates xim-xv. The hgures given on 
these plates show a large part of the best specimens of this class 
that have been found in the Champlain Valley. If this is true it 
follows that only a few have been obtained. It is probable that 
no large number of these objects was ever in existence, but that 
always they were the few cherished treasures of their owners. 
The plates show also how great a variety in form exists; and there 
is also variety in the color and character of the materials selected 
irom which they were fashioned, All are of rather small size, only 
a few inches in length or breadth and usually much less in thickness. 

It is noticeable that none of our Champlain Valley specimens 
so closely resemble those of similar character found west or south 
as do these problematical forms. In many cases exact duplicates 
of specimens from mounds or graves, or from the surface soil, in the 
Ohio or Mississippi valleys or even on the Pacific Coast have been 
found here. From this it appears that these forms were more 
generally distributed and passed from tribe to tribe more commonly 
than other objects. It is also noticeable that while duplicates of 
our specimens are found in many and sometimes distant localities 
we find within our own area few duplicates, but rather some pecu- 
liarity in almost every specimen, While the general term " proble- 
matical stones" includes all the forms here mentioned, it will be 
convenient to subdivide the whole group, using well known names, 


1, Flat Perforated Stones or Pierced Tablets 

Regularly shaped pieces of slate, schist, etc., now and then occur 
in this region. Some of them may be incomplete and perhaps one 
or more holes would have been made had they been finished, but 
some appear finished as they are. Most of the flat specimens are 
perforated, as in the middle figure at the top; and the left figure at 
the bottom of plate xim and figures 8, Hi, t2 of plate xiv. Some- 
times a little convex on one or both sides, these stones are more 
often quite fat and thin. Asshawn, there may be one or two holes, 
apparently for à thong by which the object could easily be hung or 
in some way attached to the person of the owner, [n size these 
vary from six inches long, which is an unusual size, to two inches in 
length and about half as much in width. The specimens shown on 
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the plates are from one half to one third full size: En all, the hole 
or holes, there are never more than two, are reamed out on one side 
to about twice the diameter on the opposite side. The specimen 
figured atthe bottom of plate xiu though thicker and heavier than 
other specimens may most properlv be placed with those now under 
consideration, This, apparently a pendant, is of steatite, quite 
thick and, as may be seen, there is a wide bevel along each edge. 
The opposite side is Hat, 
2. Winged Stemnet 

These are as carefully wrought as any specimens that we have. 
They are also about as rarely found as any. Figures at the top, 
corners of plate xu, figure 10 of plate xiv and figures 1, 2, 3, and 
especially 9, of plate xv give good examples of these singular 
objects. They have been called, "ceremonial stones," "banner 
stones," etc. It has also been supposed by some that the large 
perforation seen in all these specimens was for the reception of a 
reed or handle of came sort in order that such an object might be 
used as a baton or scepter. Some of these are of comparatively 
soft stone, a8 slate or limestone, but some are of quartz or other very 
hard material and the difficulty of working these into shape must 
have been great. Whatever the purpose of these winged specimens 
they must have been considered of great importance by those who 
with so much labor worked them out. Most of the specimens 
figured are about half fullsize. The surface is always very smoothly 
ground and often polished: Та some the sides are alike as they are 
in the upper figures òn plate xii. In other cases, one side is convex 
and the other concave, as in figure 2 of plate Xv. 

The specimen shownin figure tt of plate xv is probably an in- 
complete form of those mentioned, t is of gray quartzite and in 
ite present condition is quite rude. The specimens shown at the 
upper corners of plate xin are quartz, 1, 3,9 of plate xv are 
slate, while 2 ts granite. 

g. Preb-shaped Sones 

One or two very rude examples of this form have been found, but 
only a single fine specimen, that shown in figure 7 of plate xv has 
been seen. This is perhaps unfinished. At any rate it is not 
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smoothed over the surface as are moat of the specimens of this sort. 
It i5 of green stone, well formed; but not perforated. "The entire 
length oí this specimen, measured from point to point, is 8*4 inches 
and its width in the middle is 172 inches. ‘The thickness in the 
middle, from which the surface is bevelled in both directions, js 
134 inches. 

Specimens of small. pick-shaped stones almost exactly like those 
hgured by Dr Beauchamp and made from the same striped drab 
and black slate are found here though rarely. They are apparently 
more common in New York where Dr Beauchamp's specimens 
were tund. 

4. Boat-shaped Stones 


As has been. repeatedly noticed of other problematical forms, 
boat-stanes are rare in the Champlain Valley. Those specimens 
that do occur are of very fine material and elegantly formed and 
finished, Plate xy, figures 5 and 6, plate xiv, hgures 9 and 13, are 
examples of these, That seen, very much reduced,on plate x1v is 
the largest that I have seen. 11 is madeof a hard, gray, black lined, 
silicious stone. It is, usin all these specimens; excavated under- 
neath and perforated by two holes: It is nearly 514 inches Jong 
and, at the middle, 115 inches high. 


$. Bar Amuletr 

Objects that for lack of a better name have been called by that 
given are also found hore, For some reason they are not as carefully 
made as are the boar-stones nor are they usually perforated; Опе 
found in-a grave-at Swanion made of red slate and more finely 
finished than any other has the two holes always seen in the boat- 
stones, fut Ido tot remember that any other is perforated. 

In size these bar-shaped stones Vary greatly. Our largest 
specimen is 819 inches long, 1 l4 wide, and 34 high in the middle, 
from which the surface slopes in both directions, The smallest 
is only 314 inches long: and very slender. Most of these are flat 


on the under side anid not at all excavated, but in one or two casts 
there is a small concavity. 
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6. Bird-Stones 

Specimens which may be included under the above name are 
exceedingly uncommon in the Champlain Valley. The specimen 
shown in figure 4 of plate xv is unique here, lor I have not seen another 
like it, though very similar forms are found west and south. The 
apecimen figured is of a very pretty calcareous breccia, not very 
hard. lt is perfectly shaped and finished, the surface is smooth, 
almost polished, al! the edges are sharp, and there is no evidence of 
use. Through each end there is a small bole drilled obliquely se 
that it comes out below. This object is 414 inches long, and 2 
inches high. "The base is 19$ X * inches and, us may be seen, is 
rectangular and flat, A more decided effigy is that shown at the 
bottom of plate xim. — This was found in one of the Swanton graves 
and the dark upper part is colored green by copper carbonate 
from implements which were buried in the same grave. Some 
of these are figured in the former paper, The material is a hard, 
light-colored limestone. The base is pierced by a hole at cach end. 
The surface is somewhat eroded, but was evidently well polished 
originally. ‘The base is 3.15 inches by 1.3 inches and the height 
from top of head 2.65 inches: Ina neighboring grave another of 
these objects was found. This is of réd slate and is of about. the 
same size as that figured, but of somewhat different proportions, 
the base being longer and the head pointed at the end. 


>, Pendants, Plummets 

Much more frequently occurring in our finds than the objects 
already mentioned are stones such as those shown in the figure to 
the left of the discoidal on plate xin and figures 1-7 on plate xiv. 
It is quite likely that most of these were used as ornaments and 
others for different purposes, the ruder forms perhaps as net or 
line sinkers. Many of these objects are exceedingly well made and 
could scarcely have been intended for common use. Yet some of 
them, while regularly and carefully shaped, are not as carefully 
smoothed as one would expect in an ornament. The material 
selected for these stones is as varied as is the form. Some are af 
hard ailiciniis stone, some from that which is softer and schistose. 

In size these specimens are more uniform than are most of our 
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objects in any given class, They are none of them large, but average 
3 or 346 inches in length. Some are larger and the longest which 
T have seen is 4} inches, Most are flattened on two sides, but some 
are nearly or quite cylindrical. The illustrations show well the 
different forms which have been found. The hgures are rather 
less than one third full size. 


8. Discoidal Stones 


Only a single specimen of this sort has been found, unless we 
include several very rude specimens which we must suppose to be 
unfinished. This is hgured in the center of plate хп, 

As the figure shows, this is a fine specimen of its kind, It is 
made from white quartz and isa most admurable piece of stonework, 
Each side is cupped, as seen in the figure, and the edges strongly 
convex. [ts diameter is 2.75 inches and its thickness at the rim 
of the depression 1.1 inches. No such specimen has been found near 
the surface, this being taken from one of the graves explored many 
Years ago at Swanton, Apparently these graves were very old, 
some of them being beneath large pine trees: Indeed this burial 
place was not discovered until the pine forest growing above 


This led to careful examination of the locality and the discovery 
of a considerable number of specimens of stone with a few of copper 
and shell. The writer described this burial place some years ago 
in the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, vol. XXH, pp. 76-100. | 

It is quite possible that the specimens figured on plate xv, 
fips. 8 and 10, should not be classed with the rest of the objects 
shown on the plate, but they aré certainly problematical forms, 
That shown by figure 8 is of drab slate. Its surface is smoothed, 
but not polished. It may have been some tool for smoothing earth- 
enware or rubbing skins, or it may have been an ornament. Several 
have been found, all very much alike, They are not thin enough 
to be fragile, bur are not clumsy. They are fouror five inches long 
and two wide, 

Figure to has the form of some of our slate knives, but this is 
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of nearly uniform thickness throughout and there is no indication 
that an edge was contemplated by the maker. It is simply a thin, 
flat bit of red slate shaped as seen and ground smooth over the sur- 
face. The figure ts about one half full size. 


Pires 

On plates xvrt and xvir there are figures of twelve of the stone 
pipes that have been found on the eastern side of the Champlain 
Valley. Other forms have been obtained on both sides of the lake, 
but the figures here shown will suffice to quite fully represent the 
forms found. As the writer has elsewhere described and figured 
several of the pipes of this region it will not be necessary to enlarge 
upon this part of the subject. 

With the exception of the tubular pipes, of which an example 
is plate xvit, figure 1, all of aur pipes are of quite small size, those 
figured being shown about half full size. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all are carefully and skilfully 
made. The material is mostly steatite, or other rather soft stone, 
as gypsum, of which the pipe in the lower left corner of plate xvi 
is made. This material is not found in this region, and like cat- 
linite, one pipe of which has been found, it must have been brought 
from a distant locality. As will be noticed, three of the pipes 
figured are made with a stem as was most common in pipes of 
earthenware, as shown by figure 5, plate xvin though other forms 
also are found in the earthenware pipes. 

Only one platform pipe has been found, figure 2, on plate 
xvi. [t is noticeable that the only attempts to imitate the human 
face that have been found in the Cliamplain Valley are seen in the 
two pipes figured on plates xvi and xvi — The face carved on the 
black steatite pipe shown on plate XVI is too rude to indicate much 
of the nationality of the model if there were any, but that shown 
on the pipe in figures 3 and 4 of plate xvi іа evidently intended to 
represent a European. The face is rude, but nevertheless is not 
without considerable expression. So, too, the only animal efhgy 
that [ have seen from this region is that shown in the pipe at the 
upper left-hand corner of plate xvi, The almost entire absence of 
any stich effigies in the Champlain Valley adds interest to these three 
specimens, 
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The pipe figured on plate xvrtI, figures 3 and 4, is of yellowish 
steatite wholly unlike any stone found in this vicinity. It is regret- 
table that it was not made from harder stone, for the finder has 
scratched letters upon it, much to its injury: Like several of the 
pipes it has near the lower edge a small hole apparently [or sus- 
pension Ьу а соті. The total height is 254 inches, width 154 inches 
at the lower part, thickness at the top inch. It was found шапу 
years ago in Addison County and until lately has been an heirloom 
in the family of the finder. Tt is shown in figure 4, plate xvri, about 
three-fourths full size, while figure 3 is the same a little enlarged. 
Probably a hollow reed was the most common stem for these pipes, 
bur rhe humerus or other long bone of some small bird was also 
used. I have a pipe from California in which the stem is still in place 
and it is a humerus of a bird about the size of a dove. I have 
spoken above of the use of catlinite pipes in this region. T know 
of only a single specimen. This is of larger size than any of those 
hgured and is more modern in appearance, though it was plowed out 
of quite a depth of sail. 

The remaining pipe, which is shown about two thirds full size 
in figure 1 of plate xvii, is of very peculiar form foran éastern speci- 
men. On the Pacific Coast tubular pipes are not uncommon and 
here in a limited area on the eastern side of the Champlain Valley 
about a dozen have been found. They are all large, though varving 
in length from t3 inches to 7 inches: Most of this form have come 
from the graves in Swanton already mentioned, but à few have 
be n found m. other, but not distant, localities, As the figure 
shows, the bore at one end is as large as the size of the tube allows. 
At the opposite end the hole is reduced to half an inch in diameter 
and in several there was a loosely fitting stone plug. АП аге пої 
exactly of the form of figure rof plate xvit but some are more like a 
ball club; others taper somewhat from the end where the bore is 
small. Still there is not great diversity in the appearance of all, 
It is interesting to note that besides the stone tubular pipes some- 
what similar ones are found made of earthenware. Mast of the pipes 
of earthenware, however, are shaped more like the stemmed forms as 
in figure 5 of plate xviror those shown on plate xv1 at the lower left 
hand. The frst of these isol earthenware; all the others are stone. 
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Perhapa the writer may be allowed to add in closing that he 
has noticed the various specimens figured not because of any 
remarkable peculiarities they possess, but. because they show some- 
thing as to the nature and style of the objects used by the Iroquois 
ánd Algonkin occupants of the Champlain Valley- Specimens 
very nearly like those figured here have been found, and often in 
far greater number, in the west and south, as anyone may sce by 
examining the collections of some of our museums or by consulting 
the numerous figures given in Mr Moerehead’s mest valuable 
Stone Age. From this it seems probable that most, at least, of 
the problematical forms had their origin outside of New England, 
and that vither the objects themselves were imported from farther 
west, or those made elsewhere were imitated by the Indians of the 
Champlain Valley. Probably some of the forms originated here 
but the close resemblance of most to those found far more abund- 
antly elsewhere suggests importation te a considerable extent. 

It may be well to add that some of the tubular pipes and the 
last mentioned bird-stone are now in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

UNIVERSITY OF VEEMONT. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NOUN INCORPORATION IN 
AMERICAN LANGUAGES 


fy EDWARD SAPIR 


[ HE term "incorporation" has been much used in discussion 
[I devoted to the structure of American languages, Despite the 

steadily growing mass of American linguistic material, a good 
share of the data presented in the last few decades being distinctly 
superior from the point of view of critical analvsis to much that 
served as illustrative material in earlier days, it can not be asserted 
that the term is always clearly understood or satisfactorily defined. 
This paper is not at all concerned with whether the linguistic stocks 
of America are or are not as a whole characterized by a process 
that may be called “noun incorporation," but aims merely to give 
a usable definition of the term and to show that several of these 
stocks actually make use of the process, This May not seem a very 
revolutionary attempt, nor is it intended to be, As, however, Dr 
Kroeber has undertaken in a recently published paper! to demon- 
strate the mythical or, at any rate, theoretically unlikely character 
of noun incorporation, it seems in order to accept his implied chal- 
lenge and to present some new data by way of rebuttal. 

On two or three negative points all must be in hearty agree- 
ment with Dr Kroeber, In the first place so-called pronominal 
incorporation and noun incorporation stand in no necessary relation 
to each other. A very large number af American, as of non-Ameri- 
can, languages make use in the verb of affixed elements af pro- 
nominal signification; they are, ав regards their syntactical use, 
very commonly subjective, less frequently, though by no means 
rarely, aleo objective, and still less commonly they indicare also 
dative, ablative, or other case relations (thus, in Wasco, "him" 
and "me" in "I give it to him" and “he takes it from me" are 
as thoroughly “incorporated” into the verb-complex as are the 

TA. Li Keother, "Sain: treorporition tn. American Languages,” XVI. fwier- 
naiionafew Ameikanistzu-Konpgreis, 1909, pjk s6o-T65. 
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subjective "1" and "he" and objective "it" ). As Dr Kroeber 
points out, it is incorrect to consider these. pronominal elements 
as truly “incorporated” forms of independent personal pronouns; 
being either simpler in form than the latter or, often enough, 
etymologically unrelated to them, they are best considered as formal 
or inflectional in character, Whether or not they may, in particular 
cases, be thought to have been originally independent elements 
that have, through an intermediate proclitic or enclitic stage, 
coalesced with the verb stem into a morphologic unit, matters not 
at all: historical considerations should not interfere with a descrip- 
tive analysis, otherwise morphologic change in language ceases to 
have a meaning. In the case of the Wasco! sentences referred to 
before; the “incorporated” elements -n- “1, me,” -+ "it," and =i- 
“him,” are evidently not actually incorporated forms or secondary 
developments af the corresponding independent personal pronouns 
ndika, Jirka, and yéxka, while -ic- “he (as subject of transitive 
verb) is quite unrelated to the independent pronoun. Few more 
striking cases can be found than that of Takelma. Here we have 
no less than eight distinct affixes to indicate the first person singular 
(my, L me”) in the noun and verb (wi-, ek", - 2", fe, He’, 
"a, <n, -xi), yet not one of these is etymologically related to the 
independent pronoun gi. Clearly, then, the incorporation of a 
noun or noun stem into the verb is not in most cases analogous to 
pronominal “incorporation,” It may even be argued on general 
grounds that nominal and pronominal incorporation tend to be 
mutually exclusive processes. The main purpose of a pronominal 
affix is to refer to or replace a substantive, in the former case often 
determining also its syntactic relation; hence a pronominally in- 
corporating language should find moun incorporation unnecessary, 
and vice versa. The fact that this theoretical conclusion te by no 
means entirely borne out by the facts shows how little reliance is 
to be placed in a priori considerations, We shall find, however, that 
noun incorporation can indeed exist without true pronominal 
incorporation or rather inflection. 

In the second place it is clear that verbal affixes that refer to 
nouns, in other words, convey a substantival idea, are not instances 
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of noun incorporation if they are etymologically unrelated to the 
independent nouns or noun stems with which they seem logically 
connected. Such affixes are generally either instrumental (Siouan, 
Shoshonean) or local (Kwakiutl), Salish) in character, but may- also 
be employed to represent the logical object or even. in the case of 
intransitive verbs, subject (this tise is characteristic of Kwakiutl, 
Chemakum, and Salish). As long, however, as they are lexically 
distinct from noun stems proper, they must be looked upon às 
grammatical elements pure and simple, however concrete their signifi- 
cation may seem. They are logically related to independent nouns 
of the same or allied meaning as are tense affixes to independent 
adverbs of time, This working over of substantival concepts into 
the verb-unit as derivational rather than compositional elements 
ts decidedly characteristic of several American linguistic stocks: 
it belongs rather to the sphere of " polysynthesis™ than noun in- 
corporation. [t is true, as Dr Kroeber points out, that body-part 
ideas are particularly apt to receive auch grammatical treatment, 
yet it is decidedly misleading to imply, as he does, that body-part 
affixes generally form a closed class entirely apart from all others. 
In Siouan the idèa of instrumental achvity is far more strongly 
developed in these elements, here prefixes, than that of reference 
to distinct bedy-parts. Thus Ponka pü- means not so much “with 
the hand" as "by pressing with the hand," while Ponka ma- and 
muü-, Dakota ba- and bo-, refer te no parts of the body at all 
but to instrumentality apart from the body, being respectively 
translatable by “by cutting, with a knife" and “by shooting"; 
similarly, Ponka na- is rendered “by heat, by fire”! Itis very 
doubtful whether, to use Dr Kroeber’s own example, Dakota ya- 
contains a more specific reference to. " mouth" than does Ponka 
na- to "Are." In southern Paiute, a Shoshonean dialect, we have, 
as im Sioyan, а set of instrumental prefixes referring to parts of 
the body, though such reference is rather clearer in the case of 
Paiute than in that of Dakota or Ponka. Asin these latter, so also 
in Paiute the instrumental prefixes are etymologically unrelated 

i See Bons, “Noten on tbe Ponka Grammar, 149* Session Hi Congrès Imtermationa] 


des Américumiles, 2. p. 32&; Bons und] таман, Siamgan, bra (FHundbooh of Asricm 
Indiam Lamguager, 1, pp. 9o2-gos). 
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to the noun stems that express the corresponding body-part concepts. 
Examples are la- "with the foot" (noun stem nampe-), gi-! “with 
the teeth" (noun stem fanqwa-), ma- “with the hand” (perhaps 
ultimately related to noun stem mof'e-), teo- “with the head" 
(noun stem ["“[зт-). Tt is important, however, to observe that 
with these body-part prefixes are necessarily to be grouped a number 
of other instrumental prefixes in which the reference is to a noun 
other than one defining a part of the body or to mode of action 
not very definitely connected with a-particular object. Such are 
ið- "with a missile, by throwing," fsi " with the point of a long object, 
with the end of a stick," sec-* “with the edge or body of a long 
object, with any part of a stick but the point," qu- “with fire, by 
burning." The “substantivals,” furthermore, of Salish and Kwa- 
kinti include not only body-part elements but also such as have 
reference to other important noun concepts, such as “fire,"’ “house,” 
“round object.” 

It becomes evident, therefore, that Dr Kroeber's attempt to 
set off body-part elements as such [rom all other substantive 
-affixes is not well justified by the facts. There is, it is true, 
a tendency in America to emphasize body-part relations. and 
activities, yet this tendency 1s fundamentally of paychological, 
‘not morphological, interest. There is, then, no reason why noun 
stems denoting parts of the body should not be accepted as evidence 
of noun incorporation under the same circumstances as those (under 
which other noun stems are so accepted. The main point to be 
determined in any particular case, as far as noun incorporation 
is concerned, is not whether instrumental, local, objective, or 
other substantival affixes do ordo not refer to parts of the body, but 
whether or not they are identical with or closely related to inde- 
pendent nouns. According to Dr Kroeber, “an acquaintance with 
апу number of American languages and with the parts which ele- 

‘Lie used to represent a high back unrounded vowel, practically unrounded close 
u;it has by other students been heard as an obseure or impertectiy articulated front 
rounded vowel anil accordingly written d$ oró. — There la In Ute a true d, corresponding 
to swuthern Paiute à, ex well as this 1. imis mg of English sing. 

Toit a phooctic variant of T and jë found particularly alter labial consonanta. — It 
is not quite so high as f and seems to have a Hight amount of inner rounding; it is 
acmetimes difficult Lo distingrlal from  (LEnyllihli u im but). 

AM. ANTE, к, ж. туї 
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ments of this class play in at least some of them, brings so strong 
a conviction of their peculiar qualities, that even the apparent 
direct objective nse of independent noun-stems denoting parts of the 
body in single-tword verb-complexes | seems dependent on the unique 
character of these steme, rather than as being true noun-incorpor- 
ation."? This conviction is not shared by the present writer, to 
whom noun incorporation seems of fun imental interest rather as 
a formal or morphological than lexical or psychologic process. 
The importance of bearing clearly in mind the great formal differ- 
ence between body-part elements elymologically distinct from noun 
stems and incorporate: bedy-part noun stems will become evident 
when the body-part prefixes of Takelma are discussed, 

On a third point one can not but unqualifiedly agree with Dr 
Kroeber: Many American languages form denominative verbz 
from noun stems by means of various derivative affixes of verbal, 
generally transitive, meaning. Thus, from Paiute gani- "house" 
are formed. ganisicu- "to build a house" and. ganix'ai-! "to have 
a house," from Yana hauyauba- "deer. fat! is formed hauyauba*- 
inigui'a- "to contain nothing but deer fat." In these derivative 
verbs the nouns "house" and "deer fat" can not be considered as 
incorporated, for the verbal elements -nicu-, -x*ai-, and -*iniguita- 
are not verb stems but verb-forming affixes morphologically com- 
parable to English -izein verbs nf the type materialize, pauperize. 
It can hardly be maintained, however. that verbs of this type have 
had much to do with a belief in the existence of noun Incorporation, 
the process that they illustrate being a familiar one in Indo-Ger- 
manic. Eskimo,a language particularly rich in suffixes thar verbify 
nouns, has been. termed polysynthetic, but has not been employed 
by serious students as a source of examples of noun incorporation, 

What, then, is noun incorporation? Dr Kroeber defines it 
as follows: "Noun incorporation ia the combination into one word 
of the noun object and the verb functioning as the predicate 
of a sentence," * This definition seems acceptable enough at first 


‘Ttalica mine. Thes itulicisest - worrig Practically define objective noun incor- 
peration tor a fimiles claas of nouis. 

1 Krebs, lor, alt. p- $73. 

а" Ы рама) x approsimately as ch in German ich. 

* Krorber, loc- eit.; p. $69. 
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sight, and there would be no great difficulty, on the basis of it, 
in proving the existence of noun incorporation in America. Ex- 
amining the definition, we find that two things are required—a 
noun must combine with the verb-predicate into a word-unit, 
and the noun so combined. mist function as the object of the verb. 
The first requirement is morphologic in character, the second 
purely syntactic; in other words, the first calls for à certain. type 
of. word formation, while the second demands that a particular 
logical relation subsist between the two independent elements that 
enter into this word formation. Without denying the abstract right 
to set up such a dehnition, it would seem that the combining of a 
morphologic requirement with an independent syntactic one vields, 
on general principles, a definition of too narrow a scope for the 
discussion of as fundamental a problem as noun incorporation is 
felt to be, Noun incorporation is primarily either a morphologic 
oF syntactic process; the attempt to put it under twa rubrics at 
the same time necessarily leads to a certain amount of artificiality 
of treatment. A parallel case will make clearer the point here 
raised, Noun composition may be defined as the combining into. 
a word of two independent words or stems, the resulting word 
being treated as a noun. There is no limitation put here on the 
syntactic relation between the two elements of the compound, 
"Steam-engine," "concert-singer," and "song-wtriter" are mor- 
phologically of one class, all three examples consisting of two nouns. 
united into one, the first serving in some way or other to quality 
the second. Yet the syntactic or logical relation that obtains 
between the two members of these compound nouns is different 
in each case. In the case of "steam-engine" the word “steam” 
may be looked upon ss connected instrumentally with "engine," 
"steam-engine" heing thus logically equivalent to or the substitute 
of the more definitely syntactic "engine that runs by means of 
steam ": " concert," on the other hand, defines singer" locatively, 
in other words, " concert-singer " is the logical equivalent of “singer 
in concerts"; "song," finally, is logically the object of. "writer," 
the last compound noun given being the equivalent of “one who 
writes songs." In short, we have in these nouns examples af one 
type of word morphologically, of three types (instrumental, loca- 
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tive, and objective) syntactically or iogwallv:..— At this point it may 
be objected thar it ts artificial, from a grammatical point of view, 
to assign to the first members of the three compounds selected 
a definite syntactic value, the ideas of instrumentality, location, 
and the objective relation being given no grammatical expression 
but being implied on purely logical grounds. No doubt there is 
reason [or such an objection, bur precisely the same argument may 
be employed in dealing with verbs in which the verb stem is modified 
in some way hv a noun stem coalescing with it. If we form three 
verbs parallel te the compound nouns we have selected, “to steam- 
run," "to concert-sing," and "ro song-write," it js evident that 
“steam,” "concert," and "song" are respectively related to the 
verbs "run," "ang," and “write” as noun of instrument, locative 
noun, and direct object, "These relations are, however, just às 
purely logical, non-grammatical, in the case of the verbs as in that 
of tlie nouns. As far as grammar is concerned there is not the 
slightest reason why “to song-write'" or "steam-engine" should 
not be understood to mean "to write by means ofa song" or" engine 
built of steam"; the absurdity of interpretation in these cases js 
only a logical one. It so happens in English, as in most or all 
Indo-Germanic languages, that verbs of the type "song-write"' 
Of "steam-run," that is, compound verbs in which the first member 
of the compound is à noun, are not readily formed or are not formed 
atall There is, however, not the slightest theoretical reason why 
such compound verbs should not exist; that they do exist will 
have become clear before the end of this paper is reached. 


——— 





! Verba like " to typewrite" are oí course only upparent exceptions; they are only 
sctondarily verbal in character, being denominstive derivatives trom already existing 
compound founa. Similarly, ja Greeb, eapeodaylw' D vnt fles?" ja not a derivative of 
n pon-exhüing verb $eyéu, but a dennminative verb derived from the anbatantive 
CUMIpOUNL eapeveáqor "fesh-eating": eo also Latin aedifee'' Willd” is not Феу 
compminded òl ardi- “hyne” und non«existing faces, hut li eliher derived from a noun 
stem acfiífec- "houe-bullder" or formed on the agalory of verba Mike pontiséch that are 
themselves derived from noun atema (e g Puntifec:), On the otber band, while nouns 
like " mat-exter" can not be considered aa conclimive evidence of pen incorporation, 
serinua exceplion must be taken to Dr Kroeber's statement thar it muy not ilustrate 
noun incorporation '* bezcairse ‘eater’ |e funectionatly w noun’ (Kroeber, loc. cil. на 
This may or may not be true. according to the grits of the particular linguistic stock 
dispu]. " Man-eator ^" i» not песе агу compounded, as in English, of "man" 
and "eater," but miry be a motin of agency directly formed from à compound verb 
"maneat" "Man" 4 "eater? by gag maurphnlogically equal to "man-eat " + er, 
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It is this process of compounding a noun stem with a verb that 
it is here proposed to call noun incorporation, no matter what the 
syntacti¢ function of the noun logically is. The type of verb, 
"to song-write.” that Dr Kroeber alone regards as illustrative of 
noun incorporation, 1s best considered a particular class of the more 
general type of noun-verb compound verb. As a matter of fact, 
it is Often just as difficult, at least in. some American languages, 
to draw the line between the objective and non-objective use of an 
incorporated noun as it is ro determine the precise syntactic value 
of the qualifying member of a compound noun. Thus "I! hit his 
face" may often be interpreted locatively as "Lhit him in the face," 
while even so transparent an example as “| eat meat” may at times 
be understox! instrumentally as “1 feed on or with meat." [tis 
not claimed that in all American linguistic stocks that are concerned 
in this problem of moun incorporation the syntactic value of the 
incorporated noun is variable, but the fact that it is variable in 
several languages (Takelma, Yana, Shoshoncan) that illustrate 
objective noun incorporation justifies the setting up of as broad a 
definition as possble for the process, This définition is of à purely 
morphologic, not syntactic, character, The point of psy- 
chologic: interest here involved is that logical relations that are 
in many, probahlv most, languages expressed by syntactic means. 
are in several American languages expressed, to at least some extent, 
by morphologic, or, if preferred, compositional processes, ‘I 
song-write "is such a replacement of the syntactic "I write songs,'" 
but the replacement is logically and psychologically parallel to that 
of “as white as stow" by “snow-white. In both cases the gram- 
matical expression of a logical relation, in other words a syntactic 
process, is sacrificed to a compositional process in which the logical 
relation is only implied. The sacrifice of syntax to morphology 
or word-binlding i& indeed a general tendency in more than one 
American language. 

The broader or more inclusive a concept, the more urgently 
it requires classification to make it practically usable, It is clear 
that in tlie concept "noun incorporation " as defined above several 
fairly distinct processes and usages have been combined, and it 
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will be found that in the actual details of the use of noun incor- 
poration those American languages that come under the general 
category "noun incorporating" often differ materially among 
themselves, each traveling more or less its own way. It is of little 
use to classify noun incorporation into variows types on purely 
logical grounds; all a. priori schemes of linguistic processes based 
on logical considerations are apt to be found encumbered with 
artihcialities when tested by application to particular languages. 
Only such varieties of noun incorporation will be here suggested 
as a certain amount of familiarity with some American languages 
has shown to actually occur, The instrumental, locative, and 
objective types of noun incorporation have been already referred: to. 
Corresponding to the objective use of incorporated nouns in trans- 
itive verbs we should expect to find a subjective use of such nouns in 
intransitive verbs; this process, despite Dr. Kroeber's scepticism,! 
can be illustrated in Troquois and Pawnee. Examples occur in 
which the incorporated moun does not directly function as the 
subject of the verb but stands logically in a predicative relation 
to the subject or object. That is, such sentences as "he travels 
as spy and “I call him an enemy” may be converted into the 
noun-ancorporating verbs "he spy-travels'' or "spy-travels" (not 
equivalent in this case to "the spy travels") and "I-eners-call 
-him" or "Lenemy-call" {not equivalent to “I call thè 
enemy"), Such eses of an incorporated noun may be termed 
predicate subjective and predicate objective, A farther type of verb 
with incorporated noun is logically parallel to the so-called Бады 
vriki* type of compound noun, Insuch verbs (generally adjectival 
in meaning) the incorporated noun is not the logical subject of the 
verb but is possessed by another, sometimes grammatically un- 
expressed, noun. Just as "red-head" means not “a red-head" 
but "one who hasa red-head," so. a. bahuvrihi verb with incor- 
porated subject like “head-is-red" would mean not "the head 
is red" but "he has a red head.” Such verbs sometimes look super- 
f Kroeber, iac. E p. 573. 

TA Бапийли мог borrowed from native Hindu grammatical terminology, The 


wonl means "mucherice," that Ix, "having much rice. and ia itself an example of the 
elasa ed compeaund nouns lor whieh it serves as label, 
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ficially like noun compounds with à verb or adjective as the quali- 
iying member; this deceptive resemblance is also often shared by 
intransitive, particularly adjectival, verbis with incorporated noun 
subject, 

Of fundamental importance is the distinction between verbs 
denoting permanent or general activity and those predicating a 
single act. "hus "T meat-eat" may be understood to mean either 
"I cat meat, I am à meat-eater'" or ^I eat the meat (at one point 
of time)"; in its former sense it may be termed a verb of general 
application, in its latter sense one of particular application, The 
various syntactic types of verbs with incorporated noun enumer- 
ated above may be used in either a general or particular sense. 
Thus the verb "I concert sing" with locative incorporated noun 
may either mean “I sing at concerts, my business is that of singing 
at concerts," or "T am singing at the concert," Bahuvrihi verbs, 
however, hardly occur except as verbs of general application. 
This distinction between a general and particular type of verb ia 
of significance in so far as in some American languages verbs with 
incorporated noun always belong or tend to belong to the former 
type, single activities being expressed by the syntactic method that 
we are familiar with in Indo-Germanic or by one more nearly re- 
sembling it. On the whole, “general” verbs with incorporated 
object are more often met with, or, at. any rate, met with in more 
languages, than those of the "particular" class, and this fact is 
in striking and significant analogy with the prevailingly "general '" 
character of compound nouns. 

A third and obvious method of classfving verbs with incor- 
porated noun is to set off those languages thar, like Iroquois, 
Pawnee, Shoshonean, and Takelma, prefix the incorporated noun 
to the verb stem from those that, like Yana and Tsimshian, 
suffix it. This distinction, as such, is not one of fundamental 
importance, being bound up to some extent with the more 
general one of the prevailingly suffixing or prefixing character 
of the particular language. It is significant, however, for lan- 
guages that make use of both prefixes and suffixes, to note with 
what group of affixes the incorporated noun is affiliated, for infer- 
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ences muy eometimes be drawn in this way as to the essential nature 
of the incerporative process. When in Paiute, for instance, the 
incorporated noun is prefixed to the verb stem, and it is further noted 
that practically all relational elements, including the pronominal 
athxes, are suffixed, while adverbial stems and instrumental elements 
are prefixed, it becomes fairly evident that the incorporated. noun 
iş; Irom ite morphologic treatment, not so much of syntactic as of 
compositional value; “to rabbit-idll" is not morphologically com- 
parable to “to kill-him,” but rather to "to quickly-kill." 

Let us now turn to a brief review of the facts in regard to noun 
incorporation in a number of American languages that can be shown 
to make use, in greater or less degree; of the process. ‘To illustrate 
noun incorporation, Nahuatl has been often cited. The noun 
object of a transitive verb may in Nahuatl be either incorporated 
into the verb-complex by being inserted between the verb stem and 
the prefixed pronominal subject, in which case it loses its nominal 
suffix (4, -Hii, -in), or. it may be expressed independentlv of the 
verb, its syntactic value being given by an objective pronominal 
clement that immediately precedes the verb ster: this latter process 
is plentifully illustrated elsewhere in. America and has often been 
termed objective pronominal incorporation, Thus, in Nahuatl, 
one may either say mi-c-qua im нагай “T-it-eat the flesh" or 
ni-nica-gua "l-üesh-eat." ^ According to Dr W. Lehmann,! how- 
ever, there is an important difference in meaning between these 
sentences. The former means “Teat the fesh” ( a particular act), 
the latter "leat flesh, | ama flesh-eater." In other words, noun- 
incorporation of the object seems: to ocetir in Nahuatl, at any rate 
according to Lehmann, only in verbs of what wasabove termed the 
general type... The incorporated noun of Nahuatl does not always 
appear, however, with the syntactic. vatue of an object, and this 
point, though not often urged, is naturally af primary importance. 
In the sentence né-b-ile-watsa in nakail* "| -it-fire-roast the 

iW. Lehman. "Егде uni Aulgaben der mexikaniatischen Forschung." 


A5Arckie fur Anthropologie, v1, TOUT, DD. 113—168. See Engh trarmiütion by Seymour 
de RiceL Methods aud Ketulis ia. Mexican Kercorch, 1009. pp. ös, G4 Dr Kroeher ja 





! This and the following examples are-taken from E. Mixte 4i, CharáMerisik der 
hanplráckichiten. Typen dei. Sprachhaues, pp. 126, t15.. Misteli'a more phonetic 
un-Spanish cethographry js here preserved. 
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meat" the incorporated noun He- (absolute Nell “Are” is instru- 
mental in value; in d-bi-keti-kolgn-he їп diilekhi "(thev) had- 
him-neck-cut thé robber" (2... bé denotes plural perfect) the 
incorporated noun kefi- (absolute befstht) "neck" is equivalent. to 
a locative; in iàlrF-bwepóni (4 mo-kwik "fower-blossoms the my- 
song, my song blossoms like a flower’ the incorporated noun 
Зн (absolute sóffill) is predicative to the subject, this sentence 
illustrating the predicate subjective tvpe of noun incorporation 
already spoken of, These last three examples, it may be incident- 
ally observed, seem rather particular than general in their applica- 
tion. For the existence, then, of noun incorporation in Nahuatl 
there seems good evidence, assuming, of course, that examples 
of the types cited are in genuine use. It is clear, furthermore, that 
noun incorporation of the object is in Nahuatl only a special 
syntactic use of a more general process of noun incorporation, and 
that this process is more or less analogous to noun composition (in 
noun compounds the first member loses the suffix found in the 
absolute form). 

Dr Kroeber states that “serious doubt is cast on all noun- 
incorporation in Nahuatl by the indication of complete lack of 
incorporation in all related languages. The Shoshonean dialects 
are but little known, yet enough to make it certain that incorpora- 
tion of the noun is at least not a typical process and. probably does 
not occur in them at all"^ But noun incorporation does undoubt- 
edly occur in at least some Shoshonecan dialects, as. a recent study of 
Ute and southern Paiute has convinced the writer? Before giving 
examples of Shoshonean noun incorporation, it will be well to point 





VErocber, loc, cit, pp. 574. $75. The genetic relationship of Shoshonran und 
Nuhuatl i» not so definitely established or, in any event, nó£ so close uz ta justity one 
in drawing inferences as to Nahuatl! moin incorporation from correspoading facta in 
Shoshutean, Le mone ae is 7 phe Shoshonese dialeets are but little золу." 

* A month'á work was done by the writer in the latter zart of tlc autmimer óf 1909 
among the Northern Ute of Utah. — During lour montha of. thz winter and. spring of 
Ipto.a conudiderable body o£ Kalbah Palite material, imeliuling a set of. texta, was 
obtained from @ Palute student of the Indian schol at Carlisle, Po Kalhab Palute 
1s spoken in S. W, Utah and IX. W. Arizona; it differs more phonetically than. grammat- 
ically from Ure, both southern Paiute (as distinguished trom northern Paiute or Pavi- 
Ot»o) ard Ute belonging to Dr Kroeber's "Vue-Cheinehuevi" grnap. Roth cete of 
material were obtained fur the Muneum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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out im how little relation noun incorporation here stands to the 
treatment of the pronominal elements. It was stated before that 
incorporated nouns are, in Paiute, prefixed, pronominal elements 
suffixed to the verb stem. But this is not the whole story. Prop- 
erly speaking, pronominal elements are not affixed at all to the verb 
stem, but are merely added on enclitically. So many apparently 
clear examples of pronominal incorporation can be adduced in Paiute, 
that at first blush this statement will appear paradoxical, yet it is 
not difficult to demonstrate, In a verb form like ton:dvdn iàyin'*! 
"I shall strike him" (verb stem lon:a-; luture suffix -ván-ia-: ad 
animate visible singular -ana-; 1st singular -mi) -dsG- "him" and 
UI" seem thoroughly welded into the verb-complex, the more 
so as the final a of -vdn-ia- contracts with the initial a of -aya- into 
along d. VYetif we begin the sentence with the word gaw fag" 
"house-in" we can say ganftapedagan"! fon-diün4': " house-in- 
him-] strike-shall, I shall strike him in the house.’ This 
usage can hardly be explained otherwise than by regarding the 
unindependent pronouns as enclitic elements which may attach 
themselves to any word in the sentence, very frequently, of course, 
the verb. Tt is clear, then, that if genuine examples of noun incor- 
poration can be given in Paiute, it follows that nominal and pro- 
nominal incorparation do not necessitate each other. 

A number of examples of noun incorporation have heen selected 
from the Paiute manuscript material at the. writer's dispos: ' it 


should be borne in mind that all the forms about to lie given actually 
occur in texts. Examples of noun incorporation of the object are 
first given:— 








! " denoles aspration; ^ length of preceding earranziunt; ! gligtkal Mop. uper 
vowel anil “7, "are whispered, bur are grammatical equivalent te fully valoni 
virivela nnil w, vy, m, being redurmil forms сй these, o Innpen; à. 6, L'are lang Open Vowels: 
long vowels followed by #uperior of same vowel repeesent long vowrla with parasitic 
reariteilatlan nl. vowel; * nfver lc denotes palatalizarion of preceding hack comonant; 
! js wesk x developed from * before moderately velar qi ba palatalized aepiration, 
week German ch in ich; "r be voiced) velar ‘pirant (North German g In Tage): у їз 
bilabial, yet apt to be dento-labial, parilenlaely before i; v* is bilabial with inner 
вошт, асосу піду bermeen bilabial v und wv anii x are voleeles v ani r 
(weakly trilled torgur-tip г); f. Land d are stopped consonants with dlmuliansous 
clonare of- glotti. 1. 13, atid aA have been already explained (p. 253. mote» 1; 3); 1 ia 
a 1 alatalized form of T, heard a3 obscure L 
1 Final a ol -cdn' ia lun to be elided; 
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gdm iryaoinumpoya’ (he) used to hunt jack-rabbite” (уйт "јас 
rabbit"; vaai- "to hunt"; -mUm- usitative; -pU-ai remote past), 

cü'q'uc* gdm' Dy**gaga! "having killed one jack-ratbbit" (cig ien 
objective form of cá'yuz* "one"; P'"""ga- "to kill one person or 
animal," $ between vowels becomes p and -ar- generally becomes 
-nt"-: p" becomes voiceless V" before “=i -q'at seubordinating suffix 
indicating identity of subject of main and subordinate clauses). 

gam Üruřoin än" “jack-rabbits thar he had killed” (go%et- “to kill 
several persons or animals,” g between vowels becomes y or x and 
-Ux- generally becomes -Uxs-; -ma- verbal-moua suffix: -ung 
" his")! 

н Вто nip yaiyo" “(he) caused her to go for wood" 
(**guu- "wood," absolute "gue; m*- "to carry on one's back"; 
-xufai- derivative suffix "to ga to do"; Jei- causative sufix; 
mà "her"). 

er awdiyd*ratylc* "while bringing back. wood" (yá*ratyI- compound 
verb consisting of yd*- "to fetch" and paiyl- "to return"; -x* final 
form of -yti-, aubordinating suffix indicating that subjects of main 
and subordinate claities are not identical). 

nagqitam'* pantuxtix um" "while vou shake your ears" (mamgara- 
"ear," absolute nangdsar!; “"pantuxtci- “to shake," tw becomes 
qu hetween vowels; -xus is palatalized form of -xu- “yu-, subordi- 
nating suffix; -*, . . mi "you" ). 

wun' ágwantcixufgipuvya' "he went to set his rabbit-net" (оона 
“rabbit-net"; water: “to put, set’). | | 

wii'p''*'cayai'"* "while looking for a. knife" (uif- "knife," absolute 
seitF si-; p" aryat- "tolook for"; -yu subordinating suffix used instead 
Of -yu- after -yat-). 

tujp'uvMéayaik"" "do ye look for flint!" (“sipu “Aint”; 
-k'"a js palatalized form ol -g'a denoting plurality of subject). 

qdisintnorép cya’ (he) poked for rats with a stick" (gd- "rat," 
absolute qdisi-; tintfnoro- "to poke with a stick"). 


It isinteresting to note that certain noun stems seem to lose the 
final vowel when incorporated with certain verbs, sometimes even 
the final consonant and vowel Thus wauu- "track" (absolute 
nagqud i^) appears sometimes as nam-, nan-, nay- (according to place 
of articulation of following stopped consonant), also as ma- and, 
"О тын form ie muminal daj maaks literally "hls jck-rabbics-killlag" cr "his 
jack-rabbits-killed ones. It implies a verb qdm' Cxsoi-, however. 
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with entire loss of voice, "= Similarly, sigwr- " person" appears 
as nim-, nin-, Pig-,! ni-, and *"-.. An example or two may be piven = 
nampiüc'rya" Eup'U«a' "(he) started to look far a track" (mum- 
“track”; -Ba- Ineeptive). 
nicilenpP au a! "while teasing a person" (ni- “person: cif cay 
ufaj- "tO tease"; -ei is palatalized from -xai-, -yat, subordinating 
suffix). 

While one or two of these examples of verbs with incorporated 
noun object seem capable of being interpreted as general in appli- 
cation, most of them evidently refer to particular acts. Inasmuch 
as Paiute can express, and generally does express, the object of the 
verb by providing. the unincorporated noun with the accusative 
ending -a or -ya, the problem presents itself of when noun incorpora- 
tien and when the syntactic method is used to express the object. 
This cannot be satisfactorily answered at the present time: It can 
only be suggested that what may be-called typical or characteristic 
activities, that is; those in which. activity and object are found 
regularly conjoined in experience (e. g. rabbit-killing, looking for 
a trail, setting a net), tend to be expressed by verbs with incor: 
porated objects, whereas “accidental” or indifferent activities 
(ё. к. seeing a house, finding a stone) are rendered by verbs with 
independent, syntactically determined nouns, It must be admitted, 
however, that a hard and fast line between "characteristic" and 
"accidental" activities would be difficult to draw. 

Other. types of noun incorporation than the objective occur in 
Paiute. A few examples will suffice:— 

шон ор уа" "(he) stabbed with a knife." 


qiix "bap osvaiyaq": "with (his) tail (he) hit it" (q'"*'sé- "ral," 

absolute q'*'sfyf; l9" ta. "to hit; -ag'a Yit visible), 

ardro ik Tera gnam" “while they were licking it” (axe. “tongue,” 
absolute axómp"' tov*j- verb stem not separately found: -F "a = 
q'a- pluta) mibject; -xu- subordinating suffix; -tgwe. ец" 
invisible: mt: "they" invisible), 

quilt nwAp tyaiyay* "he smoked him, locked him up in smoke" 
(qmusi-, ci; quii-&?a-R* "smoke"; Hgwua- "to lock up" -mya him"), 

пате тг от р vyatyamtum'" "they caused them to be persons 

Vw Ao net ruilly disappear in these wordi; myw goes back to original wm. 
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again" (miptweU- "person": magwr-* "to render, cause. to be"; 
-umu« "them" visible: 5... mu dual animate subject). 
The first three of these examples show a clear use of the incorporated 
noun as instrument, in the fourth we are perhaps dealing with a 
locative use, while the last verb illustrates the predicate objective 
type of noun incorporation, 

Compound verbs, that is, verbe compounded of two or ever 
three verb stems, are common in Paiute. Ordinarily the actions 
expressed by these compounded verb stems are coórdinated in 
thought, thus "to sing-stand" is logically equivalent to. "sing and 
stand": vet there is a number of verb stems that treat a prefixed 
yerb stem as the syntactic equivalent of am object. As the latter 
type of compound verb seems to have some bearing on the problem 
of objective noun incorporation, a few examples are given:— 

paydi niti icena p tya" (he) learned how to walk" (fayain'ni— 

“to be walking," composed of verb stem poyai-and continuative 
suffix -n*ui-; F'ii*ifeu'a- "to learn how"). 
yudit iydggig ug "* "do ye make him hunt (game)?" (vaai- "to hunt"; 
IFyá- "to bring about’: -ygi- indirective: -ga- plural eubject: 
We He “him” invisible). 

Fxif n'et'iv'i'e"puvarq'* "(he) asked him to tell a story" (fixsel- 
R'a- "to tell a story": Heien- “to ask for, request"; уто 
"hun" invisible). | 

nis" Кан" роса" фета! "(he) made a noise of. shaking off snow 
from (his) feet" (miv"a- "snow," absolute нир; Гонт 
“to shake off from one's feet"; inward- “to make a noise"). 

As far as syntax is concerned, these compound verbs are com- 
parable to verbs with Incorporated noun objects. It seems fairly 
evident that there is a general tendency in Paiute to modify the 
meaning or limit the range of a verb by compounding it with а 
prefixed stem; this second stem may be nominal or verbal, or, it 
may be added, adjectival (thus “drta qa- “to eat well, eat good 
things" from “atd- "good" regularly followed by nasal conso- 
nant, and /'""ga- "to eat"). Hence noun incorporation is but a 
particular case of verb composition, using that term in its widest 
sense, and objective noun incorporation but a particular syntactic 
use of a larger process. It is important to notice that incorporated 


LNot a causative ouffix, but a verb stem, 
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noun stems, whether of body parts or not, are not affiliated with 
the group of non-radical instrumental prefixes already spoken of. 
In the examples of noun incorporation given above several of these 
instrumental elements occur (pu-, p- “with the eves"; ist "with 
the point ofa stick": pe. “with the feet"): in every case it will be 
observed that the incorporated moun object fr, g. "knife;" "rat," 
“snow") precedes the verb stem with its instrumental prefix. 
The instrumental use of the incorporated noun (e. £- " tail ") should 
not mislead us into confusing two distinct classes of prefixed ele- 
ments; the resemblance in such a case is merely syntactic, not 
morphologic. | 
Finally, there exists in Paiute a number of intransitive verbs: 
with incorporated noun subject; such verbs seem to have reference 
particularly to natural phenomena and states. Examples are:— 
"idyarii! "snow.aits the mountain peak is covered with snow 
(niv*a- "spnow': gurj- "to ait": “yl present tense, 
Hirde" “snow-lles, there isa field of snéw on the mountain slope" 
(drt “to lie’), 
piyarii?t  water-sita, there is a Јао" (ра. "water''). 
Pa*rln'ax qa puya* “fog appeared,” lit, "fog began to sit" (фёүїнга- 
"fog, cloud," absolute pávíw'av!: .x'gakt- == -'*удї: "to begin 
to sit," reduplicated with Miceptive meaning Írom gari- "to sit"). 
From such verbs as these are derived Present participles in -R° or 
ni^ (after ¢-vowels -xë becomes -t'i or -nlc'?) that are employed 
аз nouns. Examples are pasárig "water-sitting, Јаке"; áp. 
quin! " water-running, stream"; qéitavarig! "mountain-sitting, 
peak": айй "mountain-lying, plateau;"! So perfectly clear 
is the essentially verbal force of such nouns, that in the plural the 
verb stem must change to the plural stem of corresponding meaning. 
Thus the plural verb corresponding to garí- is yuxwi-, and paydrix' 
"lake" becomes ái vuxuin "waters-sitting." "That we are here 
really dealing with verbs with incorporated subjects and not with 
noun compounds in which the qualifying verb or adjective follows 
the noun stem, is further shown by such forms as p''rifyseiris 
‘This is disposed cf.a cluas of apparent noun compoumis in whirh what seems to 
be the qualiiving mermher lallows instead ol preceding, as it normally should, See 


Kroeber, "Noun Corpositlan in American Languages," Anikrsgos, vol. v, roto. p. 
Ji3. There i» m Ute and Palute no special claas of nouns ín pE- as he geste, 
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(p'*"k¥a- “sore, to be sore”; quut'u- “anus,” absolute &’* "timp", 
a bahnuvriitt noun meaning "one wh has a sore anus" (proper name), 
and p'"*b*odyaeip'uQa' "(he) had a sore back” (od- "back," 
absolute od; -Tai- derivative suffix "to have), a derivative of 
the noun "sore back." In these true noun compounds the quali- 
fying adjective or verb precedes. 

On comparing Nahuatl! noun incorporation with that of Sho- 
shonean, as represented by Paiute, we find a number of striking 
resemblances. In both Nahuatl and Paiute the incorporated noun 
is prefixed to the verb stem; in bath it often loses a suffix found in the 
absolute form of the noun; in both the incorporated noun is used 
not only objectively, but also instrumentally, locatively, and as 
predicate of subject or object; noun incorporation is in both languages 
but a particular form of modifying the primary meaning of the 
verb by prefixing another stem to that of the verb;' and in both 
languages the objective relation is more often expressed by svn- 
tactic means than by noun incorporation, the latter method being 
employed, it would seem, in expressing "general" or "characteristic" 
acts as contrasted with. "particular" or "accidental" acts. In 
both Nahuatl and Paiute, moreover, the process of noun incor- 
poration is best considered one essentially of composition of inde- 
pendent stems, and this point of view is further justified by the 
fact that in both languages compound nouns can be formed with the 
greatest ease and are actually found in great number. Whether 
these resemblances are due to the often urged genetic relationship 
of Nahuatl and Shoshonean and are thus common Uto-Aztekan 
property, it is as yet too early to say, — At any rate, it 1s fair to say 
that the evidence here presented does not militate against the Uto- 
Aztekan hypothesis but, on the contrary, tends to support it, 

Yana has been put by Dre Kroeber and Dixon * ina morphological 
class by itself as contrasted with the "central Californian” type. 
We need not then be surprised to find that it makes use af the 
“un-Californian”™ process of noun incorporation. The incorporated 
noun of Vana is, like all affixes, suffixed to the verb stem; certain 

lFor examples of Nahuatl verbs compounded with prefixed adjective and verb 
ttem sere Mistell, op. cit. p. TIS- 


'See maja in thelr article on "The Native Languages of. California," Americam 
Anthropologíst, w. 9.. V. pp. 1-26. 
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derivative suffixes, for instance -wilmi- “on one side” and indi- 
réctive -"ia-, may precede an incorporated noun, others, such as 
-gu- "a little" and causative -*a-, regularly follow it. Following the 
derivative suffixes of the second class are the temporal and modal 
suffixes, these, in turn, being followed by the personal endings. 
The incorporated noun |e thus very firmly knit into the verb-com- 
plex, néver standing at its absolute beginning ot end. All nouns 
in Yana end in their absolute form either in a radical shart vowel 
or, if the stem is: monosyllabic or the stem final is a long vowel, 
diphthong, or consonant, in a suffixed -na. When incorporated, 
the noun loses this -na and, if the stem ends in a short vowel other 
than. -i, adds an -1; noun stems beginning with ^ and d sometimes 
change these consonants to wand r, The incorporated form -tewi- 
of the noun bina "deer" (stem ba-) illustrates several of these 
rules, 

An incorporated noun is often objective in meaning, while its 
use with locative, predicate subjective, or bahuvrihi force is also 
quite common, As the incorporated noun is treated in exactly 
the same way, as regards both position and phonetic change, no 
matter what its syntactic yalye may be, it is obvious how highly 
artificial it would be, from the Yana point of view, to treat objective 
noun incorporation as an isolated process, Some examples of 
Yana noun incorporation follow, and first such as illustrate the 

h'utxdirindia "I am thirsty" (Ami E "tg want, desire": -rai-, Incor- 

porated form of adna, kdna “water”: -si- present tense; -ndia 


"Ah 
k'unmiydusindia "TI am hungry" (-miyau-, reduced form Of m yauna 
"eating, food"). 


k'ufdusindja "I want 
of dua "fire"'). 

Miriawisindia "I wish to have a kome (Ылги. developed from. 
klal- before Wl йи "house"), 

k'urumdisindja "I want deer meat" (wai, incorporated form of bána 
"deer; deer teat"), 


fire"! {t is inorganic: an, incorparated [orm 


‘For phonetic key to Vana eee E. Sapin “Yani Tera" Usiretiy of California 
Pulicatlons im Americau Archaculogs and Ethnology, val. Ф. рр. 4.5. 

"№. Yana dialet: С. vana has more urchalc #fum-; this form of ateti la pteserved 
in М. Vata before nasal consonans. 
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mitclingummant!’ (23, 1] * "they had fire indeed" (mitc!-, miti! "to 
have": -gummu- "truly, indeed": -nff, reduced from ане 
remote past and quotative). 

witildube'nigi (164, 4) “let us have fire!" (-ha- hortatory; * is inor- 
ganic; -migt “we''), 

imitsduusilmisindja ''l hold fire in one haud" (-25lmi- "on one side"). 

mis'wau? (181,9) "hawe hour, settle down!" (taud- "house"; 
* imperative). 

milsfamdizhits!gizinu (x51,9) "you will have. children" ('amifils!i- 
"child" not used withour -Asiri diminutive plural suffix; -5í- 
present or future in-second person; -4u "you ). 

mits/djuklut!Pi (77, 1) "to have (one's) heart, have. courage" 
(-djuk!ulxfi-, absolute djükulsfs "heart"; 5i infinitive). 

'dfyausindja (29,2) " have carried fire” (‘ai-" to carry"; -fy- is 
inorganic). 

tutcdurusk'inigi “we have gone for five” (nair “to take") * is 
inorganic; -rb- "to go to do"; -4&'i- present in tat person plural), 


Some of these examples seem ‘capable of being regarded as of 
the “particular” type, while others bear interpretation as verbs of 
"general" application. The normal method of expressing the 
objective relation is to have the object noun in its absolute form 
follow the verb, a syntactic particle gi, which ia employed to in- 
dicate the non-subjective character of the following noun, standing 
between the two, Sometimes a noun object is not only incor- 
porated but also repeated as syntactic object with preceding gi. 
Thus the form ‘diyansindje quoted above is in the text followed 
by gi*áuna "(obj.) Bre." In parallel fashion we have aui duisan"- 
ifo ai "du" (167, 3) "the fire had been taken away" (-sa- ' “азау: 
aw, elidel Írom -ma- passive suffix; oi "it": au^ "flre;" female 
form); literally translated this sentence would read "(it)-had- 
been-fire-taken-away it fie." Н would seem that in Yana, 
as In Paiute, noun incorporation of the object is found chiefy in 
verbs of "characteristic" activity, a category itt which verbs olf 
desiring and possessing might very well he reckoned. That there 
is no sharp. line of demarcation, however, between the incorporating 





" References are ore to page and fine of “Wor Tests” 

* The incorporated eibject of a passive la morphologically identical with the incor- 
iorated ohjert of a мапа ме зера. T's ia trim uli in Мацай. 

à. ATH. M, A. 1]—À48 
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and syntactic methods of rendering the object is indicated by the 
sentence wits!k/dlplasinig ai ‘duna (164, 6) "we shall have fire" 
(-klal-b/a- "to keep": -si- future in tst. person plural; -nig elided 
from -wigi), in which the verb and object do not coalesce into a 
single word; yet logically this sentence is quite analogous to the 
form mils/duha'nigt "let us have fire!" already quoted, As in- 
corporated noun objects occur with particular frequency with 
kiul- "to desire," and mis- "to have," it may be objected that 
these elements are not really verb stems but prefixes forming de- 
nominative verbs. In the first place, there are no prefixes in Yana. 
In the second place, Elui- and miisi- occur without incorporated 
nouns; thus we have E/utdjwe- “to like, desire" and vete! hut 
(120, 13) "to come to (him)," lit., "ta have hither "" (-k*í "hither''; 
! infinitive), 
Examples of the locative and predicate subjective use in Yana 
of incorporated nouns are: 
buidjalifai'gadáiiiwandja “he kicks my cali” [bui- “to kick": 
djuliMdi'gadu “calf of leg": -wondja “he me"), 
ré mawal'atindja "1 give him to: drink" (52- causative [orm of rT- “to 
drink"; -ma- indirective suffix; -mal., incorporated form of killat 
"mouth": -*a- causative suffix), 
djiyadjas (131, 3) “it tastes like human flesh" (dji- "to taste'*: -yir- 
incorporated form of ydma “person”; -dja- “off, away," of un- 
certain application here; -2 present tense, female form). 
diiudi! (131, 3) "to taste like deer meat,” 
аја dumaFguisasi "it smells like dog. meat" (ul- .  . бас to smell"; 
dja'dumáPlgu "dog". 
gokldwi (175,9) "talk as medicine-man, call upon your protecting 
spirit! (ga- “to talk, utter": kimi "medicine-man"; * impera- 
tive). 
The first two of these examples illustrate the locative, the last 
four the predicate subjective use of the incorporated noun. 
Well developed in Yana is the bahuvrihi typeof verb. Examples 
аге: 
ааттаа "I am sick-handed" ÜUail'u- "to be sick’; dal, 
incorporated form of ddlla "hand", 
laz assimilates (o a), 
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da'fFiiikandja "I had much deer meaüt, was muüch-deered" (аш. 
"to be much"; -ha- past tense). 

Minifuuguhaindia "Ll had little fire, was little-Bred" (Ifini- “to be 
little"; * js inorganic; -gu- "a little"), 

iclud'ic'uisi "it has a good seed, i$ good-seeded  (145f!- “to be 
good"; -fe'ai-, incorporated form of kta “eye, seed”). 

d‘waist “he has two deer, is two-deered™ (u'- “‘ta be two"’). 

bdiwitmidats: “he is one-handed" (bab "to be one"; silmi- "on one 
side"). 

k'üwasisiudia "| have na house, am no-housed” (E'á- "to he not"). 

k'üwiish inígi "we have na deer meat, are no-meated." 


These verbs can not possibly be considered as secondary derivatives 
of compound nouns, for in compound nouns the qualifying member 
must always be nominal in form. Hence, if the first element of a 
compound noun is to be verbal in force, the verb stem must first 
be converted into a participle by the suffix -au-; thus " one person " 
is báigumauydna (24, 12) "one-just-being person." That "much," 
"not," and numerals aré rendered in Yana by true verb stems is 
proved by such verb forms as di si “there is much "; dirmdngnn't 
(25,9) "they were just five" (djfman- " to be five"); and ача 
169, 5) she did not come" (-&'i- "hither"). Bahuvrihi compound 
nouns are in Yana simply substantivized derivatives of bahuvrihi 
verbs, not direct combinations of a verb and noun stem. Thus 
dja‘dumdltgu "hàng-ears, dog" (dja'- "to hang"; u- "down": 
mál'zu " ear") is a derivative of the verb dja'dumáI guisi '' his ears 
hang" as truly as is p'ubílla " swim-about, duck" (f'u- "to swim"; 
Jil- “about, hither and thither'; -la, assimilated from -z4, noun 
ending) of p'ubílsi "he swims about." 

Morphologically the incorporated noun of Yana is to be con- 
sidered as ona par with the numerous derivative suffixes of the 
verb, as is shown, among other things, by the fact that it may be 
immersed, as it were, in these, some of the prefixes preceding, others 
following the incorporated noun. The noun, then, when incor- 
porated, is adverbial in character as regards its relation to the verb 
stem, that is, in so far as the derivative suffix is looked upon as 
adverbial in force rather than itself verbal with secondary position. 


i See ahetract of Yuna structure in American Amtaropologist, N.S. XI p- 110, 
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The morphologic parallelism of such verbs as k/utxáisindja "| want 
water" and sasindja "] want ta go away" (за- "away" is 
obvious. In Uto-Aztekan, where composition of independent 
verb stems takes place freely, there was no difficulty in interpreting 
noun incorporation ay a kind of composition; in Yana, however, 
where the verb is regularly followed only by eloments that. however 
concrete in meaning, never occur independently, it seems morc 
appropriate fo regard neun incorporation asa form of derivation 
от, at best, às something between composition and derivation. 

QF syntactically greater importance than in Yana, yet mor- 
phologically. less clearly. developed, is the noun incorporation of 
Такта. As the writer has already discussed this problem in 
some detail in his fort hcoming ""Takelma Language of Southwestern 
Oregon," ! it is not necessary to go into the matter fully in this 
place. All incorporated nouns are in Takelmia prefixed to the verb 
stem, in contrast to the pronominal elements which, whether sub- 
jective or objective, are invariably sulfixed. Here again, then, we 
see that noun and pronominal incorporation are unrelated mor- 
phologic processes. There is a further difference between the twa 
sets of elements. The pronominal suffixes ape ав. thoroughly 
welded with the verb stem (or verb «tem plus its derivative suffixes) 
as one can desire, fully as much so, for instance, as in Indo-Germantc; 
on the other hand, incorporated nouns, and prehxed elements 
generally, are. only loosely attached to the verb stem, Incorpo- 
ration of nouns isin Takelma something more than mere juxta- 
posinion and yer something less than composition or. derivation; 
it may be best described as proctisis of stems, the stem, however, 
often coinciding with the absolute form of the toun. 

The body-part stems occupy a somewhat special place in Takel- 
má. As thev hardly ever occur absolutely. without possessive 
suffixes that, as a rule, are preceded by one or more formal suffixes 
Serving to connect these with the stem, the prefixing of the bare 
stems of body-part nouns to the verb stem gives such noun stema 
more decidedly the appearance of being incorporated than other 











*Tn be published ns purt of. Haulleiii жу р. г, Biren of American Ethnology 
(“Наш 4f American fidian Languages,” edited һу Dr F. Boei. S H 34-36 
of Tukelmn enctiiu 
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nouns. Thus the incorporated form of the noun sul-x-dé&'' "my 
foot" (-dab' "my'") is sal, that of dan-i-'kÀk "my rock” (PA 
"my") is dan-, a form coinciding with the absolute din. More- 
over, a number of body-part stems have developed a general 
locative meaning in. which all trace of the original concrete signifi- 
cation is lost: thus dak'- (cf, ddg-ax-dek&" "my head”) means not 
only “head (obj.), with one's head, in one's head” but also “above, 
over." Nevertheless, there are several frequently used. body-part 
prefixes, such as i- "hand," that have no secondary local sense. 
One should beware of exaggerating the diference between body- 
part stems and other noun stems. It is true that certain body-part 
stems are more often incorporated and have a wider range of usage 
than other stems, but the fact that the relation ol stem to nban- 
lute form with possessive suffix is identical in both classes of nouns 
and that, furthermore, noun stems not referring to partsof the body 
are at least quite clearly incorporated in an instrumental sense, makes 
it evident that the incorporative employment of body-part stems is 
more intense, asit were, than that of others, but not different in kinil. 
Noun stems used with instrumental force always follow a locative 
prefix (not. necessarily à noun stem), noun stems used as direct 
objects precede a locative prefix. Hence itisclear that the incorpo- 
ration of any noun stem, if only itis used instrumentally and preceded 
by an unindependent element, is easily proved. If, however, the 
noun is used objectively, it ta anly in the ease of body-part stems, asa 
rule; that incorporation can be demonstrated beyond cavil. Other 
noun stems in such a position can be considered as independent 
of the verb, 1t is important to note, however, that à noun stem 
employed objectively regularly precedes the verb and that there is 
no pronominal suffix for the object of the third person? These 
two points, taken together with the analogy of boly-part stems, 
make something of à case for loose objective incorporation ol noun 
stems other than those having reference to body parts. 

Examples of Incorporated imstrumental and objective nouns, 
bath | bodyy-part and other, may now be given: 


"ог phonetic key af Takelma ws Е. Барг, "Takelma Texte.” Ашка рен 
Publications (/mirersity of. Pemssylrania Museum, Vol. tt, pp. 8-11. 

t Except srietimes when Lhe object ia personal, in whiti case a suffix «x may 
he employed. This suffix, Mgnifieantly enough, allows no objective net ta precede 
iin verh 
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uatiffaxéxi (114,4)! "he gathered them together” (wa- local prefix 
"together"; i- "hand" incorporated with instrumental meaning, 
ci. Ф "my dnd": -Hexox- aorist stem "'to gather"; -4 
Instrumental suffix), 

du*igek!eiha (102, 3) “he kept listening’ (da*- "ear" incorporated 
with instrumental meaning, cf. da^-nx. dai "my. ear"; «spebleiha, 
contimuative of -xgek!*- aorist stein "to listen"). | 

харча а (158,20) "he was warming his back" (xi- "back" 
incorporated with objective meaning, ef. Yd-hàm-! l^ "my hack''; 
2i! "hre" incorporated with instrumental meaning, ch piv iE 
"my fre"; -d"i aorist stém "to warm": -k^uw "one's own"). 

purmvayaseut!ürgatki (144, 3) "with (his) knife he cut their necks" 
(gieen- "neck" incórporated with objective meaning, cf. mwen-hau- 
xdék' "my nape': waya "knife" incorporated with instrumental 
meaning, cf. weyd-lh' "my knife". seüd/usgal-, distributive of 
3Ё0°@- anrist stem "to eut": hi instrumental suffix). 

wili-swtittdnida* (28, 13) "vou will keep house" (wii "house" loosely 
incorporated as object: we- "together"; -1i- ‘with hand": tlan- 
verb atem “to hold"; -i- instrumental suffix: «dat ond singular 
[uture subject). 

würd Weüs argui "I am sleepy" (wai- "sleep, sleepiness'" incor- 
porated noun, not occurrimg otherwise, used as object, cf. verb. 
stem wai "to sleep": s'ueir*arx- reduplicated aorist stem “to be 
confused (?)": -gwa- comitative sufix "having"; -fn first person 
singular aorist subject transitive), 


An incorporated noun is also, though rarely, found used subjectively 


or predicate subjectively in intransitive verbs. An example of 
each usage is here given: 


МЕН УР" ди! "Iorenoon"" (ba*- focal prefix Cup™: þe" "sun" incor- 
porated as subject; kiyik" aorist stem "io go, proceed'*; -dat 
aorist subordinating suffix), 

mi'seól^. (17, 13) "he visited his wife's parents, lit., he son-in-law 
arrived" (mot'- “son-in-law," not ordinarily used as- absolute 
noun; ték" aorist verb form "he arrived"). 

Before leaving Takelma it may be noted that all the verb forms 
here given are particular in application, On the whole ít seems that 
this language has a decided tendency towards noun incarporation, 
=== йге to pie amd line ol “Takelma Tera” 
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but has not carried the process of coalescence far enough to give the 
incorporated noun that is not a body-part stem a characteristically 
incorporative appearance. Another way oí putting it is to say 
that Takelma stands midway between two such typical extremes 
as Athabascan and Iroquois, 

No more thorough-going instance of a noun-incorporating 
language can be required than Iroquois. It is significant of the 
frequency with which noun incorporation occurs in. Iroquois that 
in an Oneida text of barely. twenty lines published by Dr Boas 
at the.end of his recent study of Iroquois! no less than nineteen 
examples of this process are found, five passive and reflexive verbs? 
being included in the number, As in this study Dr Boas has dis- 
cussed and illustrated the main facts im regard to Iroquois noun 
incorporation, we can content ourselves here with merely reviewing 
some óf these facts and selecting from his illustrative material. 

Inanimate nouns are regularle incorporated into the verb- 
complex when used as subject or object, apparently also at times 
when predicate subjective (or objective) in force. The animate- 
noun does not seem to be as often incorporated as the inanimate 
noun; the animate subject, according to Dr Boas, is in fact never 
incorporated Three points are of importance as indicating to 
what a degree the incorporated noun coalesces with the verb stem 
intoa firm unit, In the first place the incorporated noun stem, if in 
its absolute form provided with one of the noun-forming prefixes 
ра- ог 0-, loses this prefix; in the second place it is always placed 
between the preceding subjective or objective pronominal element 
and the following verb stem, the verb stem, however, being im- 
mediately preceded by one of the five vowels a, e, i, £, o, according 
to the formal class of the verb; in the third place many incorporated 
nouns take a suffix (generally -sla- or sla-,*-piq-, or inserted ') 

aT Emis “Note on the Lrogucis Language.” Pulnam AmwWiceriury Volum, 
pp. 427-460. 

* Passives and refiexives are formed in Lroguela by incorporating what might be 
called “empty nouns, to borruw a convenlent Chinese term. They are respectively 
d« nid -dad-, both &-ateris, See Hoar. loc. cit. p. 457, notes 6, 11. 

M Incorporated -dA*IG " frlemid" (Baa. loc. cit. p. 458. mote 45) i2 perhapa rather 
predicate subjective tham truly subjective: "they were mt gmod aa Irienda, d, e. they 
were nat friendly," ne "rhe Frienda were nor. good" 

!In Onrüilu. Equivalent to Moliawk -zeni- 
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originally, it would seem, of verbal ubstractive force, before the 
characteristic vowel of the verb stem, ‘The form of the pronominal 
element preceding the incorporated noun depende on the inherent 
vocalic class of the noun, there being five paradigms of pronominal 
prefixes corresponding. to the five vowels enumerated.) This 
vocalic class of the incorporated noun is in no way connected with 
thar of the following verb stem ar with the prefix of the noun in 
its absolute form. 
A few selected examples of Oneida noun incorporation are taken 
from Dr Boas' text; the analysis of. the forms is taken chiefly from 
the notes to the text, 
Уор (455, 4]*. "the trail was finished" (ye- third perron. nori- 
masculine singular objective! of 2- paradigm: -f'a's = а У ас. 
-dH- passive of d-class: o'y’ incorparated. form, without suffix, of 
absolüte s-'a'a "trail," oliject of verb stem; -izu" consists of 
piehs -i= ool uncertain meaning and perlect verbi stem -zu" "to 
finish" of ¢-class but lost -e-, Boas, lor. City pi 452). 

yela"wodddy (455. 6) “someone carried song along. sang as he went 
along” (ser third person, indefinite subjective of e-paradigm ;. 
-JA*u- incorporated form, without suflix, of. absolute gu-faA"nd. 
"song" of e-clasa;--e-dadi cotisists of class vowel -ü- amd present 
verb stem -dadi "ta. earty- along," regularly employed with. 
incorporated obiect), 

Inmdnagla'slesdbspuvt (356, 5) “they eearched for villages’ fen- = 

[u"- third person: masculine plural subjective of. a-paradigrn; 
"d. passive; -nagla'sl- incorporated form of absolute mighd' sta 
"village," derivative in -ata of aorist verb stom noglal- “to live": 
чеп consisis of class-vowel -e- and present verb stem -akt 
“bo search” > «ae imperfect tense). | 
duwadesa" ndwf (455; 9) "'їһеге they nome were given" (di seems 
to represent 3: combination of three distinct prefixes: de« duality 
concept, relation of наше to name hearer, practically equivalent 

Por thew patalim sm doas loc cit, Pb. dp. 3; СЄ. jJ. A, Cure. Études 

philolopiqued sur. quelques lanpuei eoteeayer de l4 méripe, p. 99. —— 


T References ate to page unl line of Boge le. cit. For phonetic kiy ace Boas, 
іше, eit., PI 477-439. | 


"Subjects «4d. verha that ate perfect in tense are objective iy form, See Boas, 
loc. cit. p. 45. | 

"Te ja difhenit tos what ulfoe this" passive" serves here. te it to be understood 
же {тоюга with magla*- “to five,” “d-nagla'ul(a)+ meaning “ wherein ix іа lived? 
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toindirect object, -d- demonstrative "there," and t3- aorist prefix;! 
mu. third-person non-masculine singular of a- paradigm; -d- 
passive: --£4"s- consists of claseyvowel -« and incorporated 
form-of absolute à-'sa*md "name": -d-wi consists ol class-vowel 
-ü- and aorist verb siem -uw “to giye h 

tesagoyadags me yebod (456, r} “he again body-took up the child, 
rescued the child" (sa-, sa- contracted from =- “again” ami tog- 
anrist prefix: zrga- "he . . . somelidy" combined form of third 
person masculine singular subject and third person indefinite 
objèct; -pida incorporated form of alisalute 6:yáda. "body"; -£6, 
“8 noriat verb stem “to pick up, gather" of e- class but lost -e-; 
ne article "the"; yeka “child. 

gonA"yóde (456, 6) "stone stood” (ve- third person non-masculine 
singular objective? of. e-paradigm; -sA"y- incorporated form af 
absolute o-ma*yó* "stone" of e-class; -d-de consists of class- 
vowel «o- and verb stem -de "to strand"). 

jeyadàda" (455, 8) "again her body waa, again she seemed" (3e- = 
r-ye-; t- "agalu'; -ye- third. person indefinite subjective? of e- 
paradigm; -yad- incorporated. form of absolute wyddo “body”; 
4mdA* consist& al class-vowel -&- and present verl stem -dA" 
"to be thus"). 

ni'onadlasóda" (456, 7) "their fate would be thus" (wi- adverhial 
prefix "thus"; -*ona- third person masculine plural objective of 
a-paradigm, changed {rom -lona- because of preceding prefix; 
dlas = багах before маеш, Ge, те form of absolute 


The first five of these forms illustrate noun incorporation of the 
object, the last three of the subject, Two of the former are passives, 
but the incorporated noun is doubtless to be considered as the object 
of the transitive verb stem, not the subject of the secondarily 
passive verb form; in these cases the non-masculine pronominal 
а refers not to the nominal subject, from our English point 
view, but to the incorporated passive stem -d- replacing a logical 
ае. This morphologic affiliation of passives with transitives 
rather than with intransitives is characteristic of more than one 
е агам аналара: 

3Verhs expresilug a state have aa pronominal logical snbjects objective forme, 


See Pomi loc cita p 438. 
‘Why muibjective? — Cf. preceding and following verti [eri 
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American linguistic stock; in Iroquois “the trail is finished" js not 
to be analyzed as “the-trail is-finished," but “it is trail-finish-ed.” 

At first sight such a form as yela"nodddi with its pronominal 
subject (ye-) and nominal object (-la"n) scems to indicate that 
the incorporated noun object is the equivalent of a pronominal 
objective prefix, or rather that the combined pronominal subjective 
(or objective) prefix and objectively incorporated noun are the 
morphologic, as well as syntactic, equivalent of the composite 
subject-object pronominal prefix; thus ye-la‘n = “somebody-song" 
might be directly compared with gu"ye- "somebody . . . it 
(non-masculine singular)." Here, then, we would at last have an 
instance in which noun incorporation is similar in spirit às well as 
in Name to pronominal incorporation, and such a view would be 
further confirmed by the fact that both pronominal elements and 
incorporated nouns are prefixed to the verb stem and follow certain 
adverbial prefixes (such as z- “again,” demonstrative d-, future 
A-). Comparison with other verb forms, however, soon shows this 
view to be untenable. Were it correct, we should expect to find 
that intransitive verbs with incorporated noun subject would do 
without a pronominal subject (or object) prefix as being unnecces- 
sary, yet reference to a form like yona*yéde “it stone-stood" shows 
that such finite verb forms are impossible. Moreover, in forms 
like sasagoyádago "he again somebody body-gathered" we see that 
the incorporation of a noun abject (e.g. -yada- "body'*) does not 
preclude the possibility of a pronominal subject-object prefix (e. g. 
“sago- “he... somebody"). [t is clear that in no case is the 
incorporated noun the equivalent of a pronominal prefix. In 
other words, noun incorporation in Iroquois, as elsewhere in America, 
is not pronominal replacement, which might be considered a svn- 
tactic process, but a kind of derivational or compositional,’ at any 
rate a purely non-syntactic ог etymologic process, the morphologic 
equivalent of a logically syntactic one. 

Th fact that two noun stema шге never compnugnided in lroque ami that all 
üpparent compound nuum cnalatiig of noun atem and] verb. (or adjectiye) ater are 
really derivatives of verbs with ineorparstod noma, makes this type of "conposition" 
a highly specialized one — Tf, ae in Vara, incorporated оша стой be morphologically 
gripe with adverbial affixes, there need be na hesitation jo calling the process '' deri- 


vatlonal'" Aw {ү bs, Irogun nonn imorgon ion is something more or leas 1uí geeris, 
difficult to azsgn to amy recognised morplustagic category. 
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The distinction between subjective and objective noun incor- 
poration ‘is thus merely of logical or syntactic value; morphologically 
it has no significance. A more important one ts illustrated in the 
examples given, In the first four and in the sixth examples the 
incorporated object or subject is logically unmodified by a possessive 
pronoun or genitive; the incorporation is of an unqualified noun. 
In the fifth and last examples, however, the incorporated. object 
or subject is logically qualihed by a possessive pronoun or genitive, 
or, tO put it more accurately, if these sentences are translated into 
an Indo-Germanic language, the nominal object or subject, now 
freed from the verb, will be found to be thus qualifed, The three 
sentences referred to ("he again took up the child's body,” “again 
her body was," "iheir fate would be thus") illustrate what might 
be called "possessed" noun incorporation. Тһе Iroquois rule 
covering such cases may be thus stated:—if a noun capable of 
incorporation is qualified by a possessive pronoun or genitive, the 
noun stem is incorporated into the verb (forms a quasi-compound 
with the verb), while its modifier is expressed as the pronominal 
subject? or object of the verb according to whether the noun when 
incorporated is the syntactical equivalent of a subject or object; 
if the modifier is a genitive, it follows the verb as in apposition to 
its pronominal representative in the verb. The three sentences 
just given in English form thus become in Iroquois: "again he- 
somebody-gathered — the. child," "again she-body-was," "thus 
they-fate-are," This construction has considerable resemblance 
to- the bahuvrihi type of verb ("she was again so-bodied," " thus 
they are so-fated,” waga-dlasw-iyo “I-fate-good am, 1 am good 
-fated"*),? differing from it in that it is not confined to neuter 
verbs and does not necessarily imply general or permanent activity, 
In a neuter verb with unpossessed incorporated noun like yona"yóde 
"a stone stood" there is only one object (or person) referred to 
—— (The Iroquols distiüctian al active and neuter verbé obtains in all verbs, whether 
with or without incorporated noun Transitive and intransitive are terme of little 
meaning in troquals, unless we choose to call each verbs “transitive aa have combined 
subject and abject pronominal prefires; all other verb forme, even such oa bawe in- 
corparated noun objects, woold then be “intransitive.” 

* Objective in form if the verb ia neuter. 

^d. e, "I have good luck, my luck là good." Se Bar loc. cit.. p. 459, note 52. 
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of them. Such are Athabascan, Salish, Chinookan; Yokuts, 
Siouan, and Eskimo; and yet Athabascan and Eskimo might well 
be considered types of “polysynthetic” languages, 

We have seen that noun incorporation as ordinarily understood, 
that is, objective noun incorporation, can not be treated without 
reference to other syntactic uses of the incorporated noun. Ob- 
jective noun incorporation may be a justifiable theme to treat from 
a logical or psychological point of view, but as regards morphology 
there is every reason to consider this particular process a special 
case, syntactically speaking, of the more general process of coales- 
cence of noun stem and verb stem into a single verb form. Besides 
objective and subjective incorporation of noun stems, examples have 
been given of their use predicate objectively and subjectively, 
instrumentally, locatively, and in what have been termed bahuvrihi 
constructions. The manner of incorporation has been found to 
differ considerably in different linguistic stocks; this applies to 
position, degree of coalescence with verb stem, and morphological 
treatment of the incorporated noun. Despite all differences of 
detail one fact stands out prominently. In no case, not even in 
Iroquois, where the process is probably of greater syntactic įm- 
portance than elsewhere, can the incorporated noun be considered 
as morphologically the equivalent of a pronominal affix. ‘This does 
not mean that noun incorporation has no syntactic salue; The 
characteristic fact about the process is that certain syntactic re- 
lations are expressed by what in varying degree may be called com- 
position or derivation! 

i ROLOGICAL Suwviv ok Casar, 

Orewa, Ont, 

i The "mbestantivahs" of Salih and Kwakintl, as Шету pontem out, are not 
instances ol trme ngan incorporation, 

tEinos this article was written (June, 1910) Mr J.P. Harrington haa published 
sketches of two Tanoan dinkncts, Tiwa and Tews. In Tiwa both direct and indirect 
noun objecta may be incorporutes in tle verb eorrplex, coming between the prosominal 
prefix and veri stem; "urh incorporation je obligatory for singular direct: objects 
[American Authropologisi, M. &, t1, 1010, р, 28), In Tews simular direct abjecta 


may or muy not be lacorpomnted (ibid. p. $03), Tanman verte with incorporated 
nomm object йге, аз їп Майа! ап Shoshonean, aumin-verh eom paunids, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON IROQUOIS SILVERSMITHING 
By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


Г the American Anthropologist ' for July—Sept., 1910, L endeavored 
to show that most of the silver brooch patterns used by the: 
eastern Indiana, particularly the Iroquois, had came from 
trans-atlantic sources, most probably directly from Scotland. 
| pointed out also that the Iroquois as late as 1865 commonly made 
silver brooches similar in most wavs to Seotch Luckenbooth 
brooches, that they considered their product the result of a purely 
native art, and that this belief had been held by nearly all, if not 
all, collectors of Lroquois silver ornaments. 

It may he well to state, in passing, that the Iroqunis silver 
énids'ka' as well as the Scotch Luckenbooth brooch was fretted out 
of a thin plate of silver and generally had a single tongue or pin 
loosely attached to one side of a central opening. The cloth was 
pulled through this opening sufficiently to allow the tongue to 
pierce it when it wasdrawn back and the brooch thus held securely, 
This form of brooch is distinctive and differs from the heavy forms 
with a clasp pin on the back, from the fibula, and from other forms 
of pin jewelry. The Luckenbooth brooch resembles a buckle more 
than it does a pin or fibula. 

Since the publication of my former article | have come across 
other interesting references to silver brooches and am much in- 
debted to Mr Alfred’ Ela of Boston for many citations, with par- 
ticular reference to the origin of heart-shaped brooches in Europe. 
My article traced the European brooch from the burial mounds of 
East Yorkshire to Scotland. In the Transactions of the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society, vol, 6, part. t, 1910, E. find, however, an 
article on heart brooches by Mr C. E. Whitelaw, F, 5, A. Scot., 
in which the following statement is made: The heart shaped brooch 
in various forms was in use in many countries in Western Europe, 
é g. Scandanavia, Germanv and England. In England it was one 
m ! [n an ortiche entitled “The Grigin of Iroquois Salveremithing.” 

2835 
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of the commonest forms in mediaeval times and was probably 
introduced abour the thirteenth century. Tam unable to suggest 
when ir came into tise in Scotland," Thus, as had been anticipated, 
the brooch referred to has heen traced to the continent. The 





Fi. 45 —Scotch and Герои скс. y ia à. Scatchi liróoch ie (he. colleetlon 
6b the Wyoming Historica] Society (Pa |.— a? hows tha reverie with ai Iniscriptinn; 
Cii the. lower llt ate tires formas of tircoches mardi by tfe 


Irequole aud copied from 
оос роет 


Scotch Luckenhooth brooches mentioned by Mr Whitelaw -are 
described as usually of silver, often of inferior quality, and sometimes 
set with natural erystaly or glass and occasionally with brass or 
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copper. Such brooches ate described as having been cast in moulda 
and finished by hand. On these specimens the maker's initials 
ог the place of manufacture are often found. The face is usually 
engraved-and many times the reverse bears an inscription, a posy, 
the names of its owners, or the name ol a donor and recipient. This 
last named form is generally found to be a marriage or à love token 
(see fig: 45). Any brooch pinned to the garment af a child was 
regarded by the Scotch as an efficient charm against witches, hence 
the name “witch brooches" was often applied. 

When the Iroquois silversmitis copied the Scotch patterns 
they left off many things that were common in the onginal pattern 
and interpreted the design as their own education, environment, 
or customs dictated. The Iroqiicis many times fastened bits of 
glass to the brooches but never cast them. Their method was 
uniformly to fret them out of sheet silver oar béateti coins, as pre- 
viously described. 

The most common forms of loose-tongued. fret-work brooches 
in us in Great Britain as far as I have «discovered from reviewing 
descriptions and illustrations, are the circle, the simple heart, the 
heart with the apex curved to one side, the simple heart crowned 
either by a coronet of thistle, the elaborated heart-and highty 
conventional crown, and two hearts intertwined and crowned. 
Very probably the simple square wis also used, All these forms 
and many others are found in lroquois-made brooches of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The Iroquors brooches 
in their workmanship ure distinctive. With them the thistle top 
was a bird's tail and im their brooches they lengthened the thistle 
and drew parallel lines to represent feathers, ‘The Iroquois recog- 
nized the intertwined hearts to be such but called them "two jaws 
interlocked.” Unlike the Scotch brooch of this type they did not 
place a tongue on each heart but fastened one across the central 
opening. Mr Harrington in his paper on silversmithing ! remarks 
that the Iroquois use this brooch (see fig. 45, €) as a national badge 
and this is quite true. The Iroquois traveler, faithful to the pre- 
cedents of hiis sires of the older days; generally fastens a double heart 
brooch to his coat or vest às an emblem of his nationality and as à 

Anthropological Pupers of the Ar Atos of Nar Hista vol. 1, part. yt. 
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hailing sien to the wanderers of his tribe. Never does he Suspect 
that the motif of his emblem is anything buta genuine product of 





li apio Punic tia ard leg 


Mall, Engiand, the bone a 


«un Thine Roli Prom a painting im ILescehbum 
"T E [| i 1 i S 

Le Br tey | Иен щт y courtery of Lathrop. 
Lee jamii Shenlari! 


his own ancestors and thus à worthy taken of his aboriginality, 
Га àt he never dreams of the canny Seot of earlier times: 
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Another type of brooch in common use by the Iroquois ja the 
“council square," a quadrilateral pattern with concaved sides and 
notched corners, ane equare within another (fig. 45, d). This form 
I have not yer seen in works illustrating the silver ornaments of 
Great Britain but it appears in a painting of Pocahontas and her 
son Thomas Rolfe hung in Heacham Hall, England, which must 
have been painted not later than r611..— Figure 46 is a reproduction 
of the painting.’ Crowned single hearts appear also, the two forms 
being attached to the low cut neck of the dress and fastening the 
front all the way down just as Iroquois women later commonly 
wore them. 

In the center of the neck border is a particularly interesting 
brooch (see fig. 47). [t is onc 
clearly of Masonic import and 
shows the compasses, the arc of 
the circle, and the square sup- 
ported by pillars: Near the top, 
bottom as worn, is another 
smaller decoration which seems 
asmall right angle or square. As 
worn the brooch is inverted and fe 
it is interesting to note that the € у 
Iroquois almost always wore X 
conventionalized Masonic em- 
blems upside down. The small o 
right angle may be a square but. p; 4. poit or Muscnic brosch shown 
apparently it ts only a device inthe painting or Pocahontas 
commonly found at the bottom 
of Seotch heart and crown brooches [see fig. 455). 

It has never been clearly understood by students of Iroquois 
ethnology just when the Masonic pattern came into vogue with rhe: 
Iroquois. Brant was a Mason and other leaders have been claimed! 
aa such, but the Iroquois had plenty of. opportunities before that 
time of seeing the Masonic emblem as displayed by the Scotch and 
English traders and explorers that came among them. The 


— Áo 


i Reproduced by courtesy of Lathrop, Lee ami Shephard. Rowton, trom. TAe 
Amaricun Indinm, by E = Brooks, 
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Masonic emblem worn by Pocahontas as an ornament, shown in the 
painting referred to, would seem to point out that the Atlantic 
coast Indians influenced by British colonists had seen the emblem 
as early as the settlement of Jamestown: Later this emblem was 
used by the Iroquois as a decorative motif in their silver ornaments 
and was conventionalized in many ways. [n almost all cases, 
however, they regarded the bottom of the design as the top and thus 
placed the arc of the circle art the: top anil the joint of the compasses 
at the bottom. In this position the are and the square resembled 
somewhat the crown on a heart lirooch, while the round hinge of 
the compasses resembiled the knob at the lower point of the heart 
on Scotch brooches (see fig: 45,6). Because of this fancied similarity 
the "Queen Mary's heart" design and the Masonic emblem became 
blended in the conventionalized patterns thar grew out òf both 
motifs. How the idea of similarity might develop may be inder- 
stool liy inverting hgure 48,a and b, and comparing them with the 
heart broocli in figure 45, 6. Here the openings in the crown—with 
the Iroquois, the eyes of the owl—are suns and moons in the Masonic 
design and the arc of the citcle is construed as a plain top of the 
crown—with the Iroquois, tlie owl's head. ‘Then are there only 
three small differences! in the heart (owl) pattern the sides are 
curved while the sides of the compasses are straight; the apex of the 
heart is pointed in Iroquois brooches ar rarely there is a small 
bird's head, while the top of the comp ses terminates in a circular 
hinge; and in the heart the triangular opening at the middle of the 
base of the crown points downward ta give a synimetncal border 
to the heart, while in the Masonic type the angle of the square 
points upward (viewed in the reversed position); In the Scotch 
crowned hearts, as previously mentioned, the heart sometimes has 
at its apex à knob or trifoliated projection which might easily be 
interpreted as similiar in import to the head of the compasses. 
These differences only accentuate the similarity of the two forms 
as viewed by the Indians, | 

The simpler form of the Masonic emblem as employed bv the 
Iroquois is shown in the Iroquois-made brooch illstrated in figure. 
48,0. Apparently it is a. copy of some past master's jewel, Figure 
45, 6,15 nearly the same except that for the sake of balanc: the sun 
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Ето. 48.— The airrpler forms o£ [roquais silver broocfum ól the Masonic motif. 


and the moon have been turned into suns without rays. In 48, c, 
the sun and moon are lacking and we have what appears to bea try- 
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square, [n figure 48, d, the space between the square and the arc 
has been left filled but the decorations which are fretted out still 
leave the arc and the square untouched. The suns here appear 
only engraved. Figure 48, ¢, represents another type and one similar 
to the Pocahontas brooch. The small pillars here appear and 
though they are conventionalized they may be recognized, In this 
brooch the are of the circle does not appear free though its upper 
side is distinguished by decorations that outline it. Above the arc 
in the next. figure (48, f), are odd designs punched out. They are 
similar, varying little in shape, in all brooches of this type. In 
hg. 48, f, as in fig. 48, e, the first fretwork design inside the base of the 
pillar might appear to be a trowel but this is probably not the case. 
More likely these fanciful outlines are only the result of an attempt 
to punch five circles at regular intervals and at the same time to 
leave the square free and not to break into any other part of the 
design. In hgure 48, f, the conventionalized pillars rise above and 
through the compasses and are attached to them at the top, On 
the bars of the compasses where the pillars intercept them are the 
Iroquois seed or “life” symbols. 

A second stage of modification of this motif is shown in figure 49, a. 
Here the bars (legs of the compasses) are doubled and paralleled. 
This doubling the Iroquois call déto'wà^ge, "two parallel lines." 
The idea of "doubling" probably originated from the "council 
square" brooch such as is represented in figure 45d. Infigure 49, b, 
is the ordinary “wolf-eared council fire” brooch of the Seneca, 
the interlaced bars representing the fagotsof the fire. In figure 49, €, 
the fagots are shown and the flame bursting from the top (bottom 
às illustrated) In these patterns the arc as a feature almogt 
disappears. Figure 49, d, shows the brooch with the arc meta- 
morphosed to double and parallel squares. This is wrought by 
combining the original concept with the square-within-a-square 
council brooch (see fig. 4s, d). 

Another departure from the original motif is shown in figure 40, e. 
The pattern is rather more pleasing in its lines than the former and 
there are no prominent straight lines init.. In figure 49, f, it 1s even 
more difficult to recognize the Masonic matif than it is in figure 49, e. 
The Iroquois call the broc eli represented in hgure 49, У, (ће огой" 
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Fre. 49.— The more daborate forma of Troquo silver brooches of tho Masome 
motif, 
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or tomahawk, It appears to have been obtained by perpendicularly 
halving the Masonic design. Looking at it in this way, one leg of the 
compasses, the joint,and one arm of the square may be seen, while 
the blade of the tomahawk may or may not be derived from the 
are of the circle. 

This series of brooches affords a good illustration of how an 
orginal motif may become conventionalized and modified by other 
similar objects until the original design becomes almost unrecog- 
піхае, 

Among other styles of Iroquois brooches are various forms of 
the star and circle. Ornamented stars of five, six, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, and twelve points are enclosed in a decorated circular border, 
generally with scalloped edges. Hardly two brooches of similar 
pattern appear identical when tlie details of [retwork and engraving 
are closely examined. When stars appear without the enclosing 
band the points terminate in knobs or hemispheres, The circular 
or disk brooches are most frequently convex on the front surface 
and the pin hole is usually circular, though heart-shaped, and square 
openings occur in some instances. The square central opening is 
most often found in brooches where the “council square" motif 
is worked inside a circular border. | 

Iroquois. circular and disk brooches are different from the so 
called " Algonquin" or " Delaware " types. Such are saucer-shaped, 
sometimes quite deep, or simply convexed on the upper surface. 
The former are generally small and plain with the central opening 
at the bottom of the saucer, The disk typeis often large, those six 
inches in diameter being frequent. Brooches of this form, however, 
aré stamped and engraved and seldom fretted. The workmanship 
of the Iroquois-made brooch is superior to the products of other 
tribes and may easily be distinguished, 

Purely native patterns are extremely fare and the occasional 
txample is found to be zoómorphie, The froquois silversmith 
preferred to cling to a motif as he found it and though he had am ple 
opportunity to create his own designs few examples have been 
discovered. There seem to be certain reasons for this and the 
circumstance affords a text for more than a single venture. 

H brooches of the loose-tongued buckle type were common 
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in Great Britain at the time of the discovery of America there is 
a possibility that they might have crept into the trader's store of 
niore precious things and thus have worked their way into the 
esteem of the Indians at a comparatively early period. If the 
painting of Pocahontas is contemporaneous, as | am assured it is, 
the brooches represented on her dress would seem to confirm this 
and indicate that the Indians might have had brooches from traders 
and colonists as early as 1607. As a matter of fact, however, 
they do not appear to have become familiar articles with the 
Indians until after the beginning of the eighteenth century, and then 
not until the end of the first quarter. They are not found in Indian 
graves before this period as far as I have been able to discover. 
New York STATE MUHEUM, 
ÁLbAUMY. MN. V. 


NATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE MEETING BETWEEN 
LA PEROUSE AND THE TLINGIT 


Hv G. T. EMMONS 


ITUYA BAY isa deep, narrow inlet penetrating the American 
mainland just beyond that point where the broken, rocky 
part of the north Pacific coast gives place to the broad, 

sandy shore of the Gulf of Alaska, Originally the bed of a great 
glacier it has Jong since been taken possession of by the sea, that 
floods and ebbs through its restricted entrance with a force that 
makes it the most justly dreaded harbor on the Pacific coast. 
At its head it branches into two arms, at right angles to the original 
course, which receive much ice from a number of active glaciers. 
The narrow mouth is still further contracted by half submerged 
ledges and sand spits that extend from either shore, and the constant 
warfare of the ocean waves and tidal currents have formed a bar, 
over which the rollers break with terrific force, and, except in 
fair weather, at slack water, the passage i$ [raught with extreme 
peril. Within, the calm is almost supernatural, the mirror-like 
surface of the water, protected by steep, high shores, is unaffected 
by winds from any quarter, and reflects with the truth ol reality 
the translucent ice tints of the Hoating bergs as they are carried 
hither and thither by cach recurring tide, These peculiar conditions 
in times past attracted the sea otter in great numbers, and, nótwith- 
standing the dangerous waters; this has always been a favorite 
hunting ground of the natives from Chatham Straits to Dry Bay. 

Lituya is a compound word in the Tlingit language meaning 
“the lake within the point," and the place is so called from the 
almost enclosed water within the extended spit. On the maps of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it appears variously as 
Port Francaise, Altona, Alituya, Ltooa, as well as Lituva. 

Like primitive peoples elsewhere the Tlingit endowed all 
nature with spirit life, and so accounted for the many mysteries 
that compassed them about. [n their imagination, the glacier 
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was the child of the mountains, born in regions of eternal snow, and, 
when its arch-enemy the sun looks down to destroy it, the parents 
tear the rocks from their sides and scatter them over the surface 
for protection; in the scintillating aurora they saw the warrior 
spirits at play in the highest heaven; and when nature wasat its best 
the spirit of the tree and the rock came forth as the shadow and 
slept upon the calm waters. And so the legend of Lituya tells of 
a monster of the deep who dwells in the ocean caverns near the 
entrance. He is known as Kah Lituya, "the Man of Lituya." 
He resents any approach to his domain, and all of those whom he 
destroys become his slaves, and take the form of bears, and from 
their watch towers on the lofty mountains of the Mt Fairweather 
range they herald the approach of canoes, and with their master 
they grasp the surface water and shake it as if it were a sheet, 
causing the tidal waves to rise and engulf the unwary. 

It can be seen how this phenomenon appealed to the Tlingit, 
as of all deaths that by drowning was alone dreaded. The end 
might come in any other way and he met it unflinchingly, with 
perfect resignation. But his crude belief in a future life of comfort 
and warmth required that the body be cremated, while, if lost in the 
water, its spirit must ever remain in subjection to some evil power. 

This legend of Lituya is illustrated by a carved wooden pipe (fig. 
50), of splendid proportions, which was obtained in 1888 from the 
chief of the Tuck-tane-ton family of the Hoon-ah Kow, who claimed 
this bay as his hereditary sea-otter hunting ground, [t was used only 
upon occasions of particular ceremony—when the clan assembled 
to honor the dead, or to deliberate upon some important question 
of policy. At one end is shown a frog-like figure with eyes of 
haliotis shell, which represents the Spirit of Lituya, at the other 
end the bear slave sitting yp on his haunches. Between them they 
hold the entrance of the bay, and the two brass-covered ridges are 
the tidal waves they have raised, underneath which, cut out of 
brass, is a canoe with two occupants, that has been engulfed. 

In 1786 La Perouse, the French navigator, in his exploration 
of the Northwest Coast to the southward of Bering Bay, when 
abreast of the. Fairweather Mountains, descried an opening in the 

This. iliustration was furnished through the courtesy of Mr George G. Meye, in 
Whee collection the pipe now bi. 
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shore which his boats entered and reported asan available anchorage. 
The following day he stood in for the entrance, which he had 
hardly gained, when the wind hauled ahead, and; notwithstanding 
he shivered his sails and threw all aback, he was carried in by the 
irresistible force of the flood, and narrowly escaped shipwreck. He 





Pid. $0.— Pipe illustrating the myth of Lituya Bay. 


remained here twenty-six days making observations: surveving, and 
trading with the natives: He gave to the bay the name of Port 
des Frangaises and his minute description of the country and its 
inhabitants forme one of the most pleasing and exact records that 
has come down to us from any of the early narrators. But his 
Visit was made most memorable by the loss of two of his bouts 
and their crews of twenty-one officers and men, in their attempted 
reconnaisance of the mouth of the һау. 

Iri 1855, one hundred yeara after this event, Cowee, the principal 
chief of the Auk quan of the Tlingit people, living at Sinta-ka- 
heenee, on Gastineaux Channel, told me the story of the first 
meeting af his ancestors with the white man, in Lituva Bay, where 
two boats of the strangers were upset and many of them were 
drowned. This narrative had been handed down by word of mouth 
for a century, These people possess no records nor had the chief, 
who spoke no word of our tongue, ever heard of La Perouse from 
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outside sources; so we can here authenticate by an exact date à 
most interesting piece of native history in detail, the truth of which 
ia substantiated by the fact that La Perouse was the only one of 
the early navigators to visit this locality in a large ship and by 
the attending loss of life in the destruction of his two boats. 

Before the coming of the white man, when the natives had no 
iron, the Chilkat and Hoon-ah made long canoe trips each summer 
to Yakutat, to trade with the Thlar-har-veek [or copper, which 
was fashioned into knives, spears, ornaments, and tinneh! and 
which again were exchanged with the more southern tribes for 
cedar canoes, chests, food boxes, and dishes. 

One spring a large party of Thluke-nah-hut-tees from the 
great village of Kook-noo-ow on ley Straits, started north, under 
the leadership of three chiefs—Chart-ab-sixh, Lth-kah-teech, and 
Y an-yoosh-tick. 

1n entering Lituya, four canoes were swallowed bv the waves 
and Chart-ah-sixh was drowned: The survivors made camp 
and mourned for their lost companions. While these ceremonies 
were being enacted, two ships came into the bay, The people did 
not know what they were, but believed them to be great black irda 
with far reaching white wings, and, as their bind creator, Yehlh, 
often assumed the form of a raven, they thought that in this guise 
he had returned to earth, so in their fright they fed to the forest 
and hid. Finding after a while that no harm came to them, thev 
crept to the shore and, gathering leaves of the skunk cabbage, they 
rolled them into rude telescopes and looked through them, for 
to see Yehlh with the naked eye was to be turned to stone. 

As the sails came in and the sailors climbed the rigging and ran 
out om the yards, in their imagination they saw but the great 
birds folding their wings and flocks of small black messengers rising 
from their bodies and flying about, These latter they believed 
to be crows, and again in fear they sought the shelter of the woods, 

One family of warriors, bolder than the rest, put on their heavy 
coats of hide, the wooden collar and fighting head-dress, and, armed 
with the copper knife, spear, and bow, launched a war canoe. 


! The well-known “coppers” or ahich!tke pieces that might be-comislered ва 
minty. ami which hal è Axed salue iu uccnrünnce with thrir size. 
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But scarcely had they cleared the beach when a cloud of smoke 
rose from the strange apparition followed by a voice of thunder, 
which so demoralized them that the canoe wis overturned and the 
occupants scrambled to the shore as best they could. 

Now one nearly blind old warrior gatliered the people together. 
and said, that his life was far behind him and for the common good 
he would see if Yehlh would turn his children to stone, so he told 
his slaves to prepare his canoe, and, putting on a robe of the sea 
otter, he embarked and paddled seaward. Burt as he approached 
the ships the slaves lost heart and would turn back, and all deserted 
him save two, who finally placed him alongside, He climbed 
on board, but being hardly able to distinguish objects, the many 
black forms moving about still appeared as crows, and the cooked 
rice that they set before him to eat looked like worms; and he feared 
to touch it. He exchanged his coat of fur for a tin pan and with 
presents of food he returned to the shore. When he landed the 
people crowded about surprised to see him alive, and they touched 
him and smelled of him to see if it were really he, but they could 
not be pursuaded to eat the strange food that he had brought to 

After much thought the old man was convinced that it was not 
Yehth that he had gone to and that the black figures must be people, 
so the natives, profiting by his experience, visited the ships and 
exchanged their furs for many strange articles. 

It was at this time that two boats were lost at the mouth of the 
bay and many of the white men were drowned, 

Pamsceron, N. Ji 


WAR CUSTOMS OF THE MENOMINI INDIANS 
By ALANSON SKINNER 


JE Menomini Indians recognized, roughly, five callings; 
| prophecy, medicine, jugglery, sorcery, and war. Hunting, 
fishing, and agriculture were universal occupations, for, 
although such gifted persons as prophets, doctors, jugglers, and 
sorcerers were often able to eke out their existence through the 
fees which they extorted from their patients or clients, men of 
fame or ability great enough to gain them a living in this way alone 
were rare. 

War was the one profession open to every one; all others re- 
quired not only skill and training, but a certain acquaintance with 
the supernatural which was not vouchsafed to ordinary mortals. 
These miraculous gifts also played their part in warfare, but to 
a more limited extent. Any man could be a warnor, but, as a 
general thing, only those who received divine inspiration could be 
leaders. 

Every man above the age of puberty was a potential. warrior. 
From his earliest youth every male looked forward to the day when 
he could take his place among the fighting men, and devoted much 
of his spare time in acquiring desterity in the use of weapons, and 
endurance on the warpath. ‘The actual combats were never battles 
fought in the open between large bodies of soldiers; flying raids 
by small parties, ambuscades, and, particularly, night attacks, were 
the rule. 

According to tradition the fundamental principles upon which 
their strategic tactics were founded, and the sacred palladitims which 
they relied upon for success, were derived from the Powers Above. 

In that mythical early period in which all Menomini legends 
take their origin, the Sun and the Morning Star looked dawn upon 
their grandchildren, the children of men, and were filled with pity 
for their suffering, so they called a council to decide what could be 
done to bring about a better order of things. They sent for the 

ру 
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“Swift-flying-birds,"! the Buffalo, the Weasel, and the Pine 
Snake, all of whom came to the council out of pity for their neighbors, 
the children of men. 

The "Swift-Hying-birds" promised to endow the warriors with 
power to travel as fast as they can fly, and, if the braves were 
defeated, they were empowered to put on the birds’ skins and escape 
by lying. 

The Buffalo gave them his strength and courage, and the 
Weasel agreed to help the warriors stalk their foes even as he pursues 
his game, He said that they should be as successful in. taking 
scalps as he is in capturing his prey, 

The Pine Snake promised that they should have his ability to 
hide away in the undergrowth to spy upon the enemy, or to escape 
if. they should be hard. pressed. 

When the animals had completed their donations, the Sun 
and the Morning Star garhered the presents into a bundle, sent 
for the Thunder-birds? and gave it to them to transmit to the 
chikiren of men. As soon as they had received the package, the 
Thunder-birds called an Indian up to their home in the western sky, 
and gave it to him with the promise that if he followed their direc- 
tions he would always be successful in battle, The Thunder-birds 
further desired that he should present the bundle with tobacco, 
and pray to it from time to time. They promised him that when- 
ever he did this they would hear his prayers. 

They gave him a rare blue powder with which he was instructed 
to paint the faces of the injured warriors, He was assured that if 
he did this the blood would run from their wounds and they would 
recover. Then the Thunderers taught him the sacred songs that 
go with the medicines to make them efficacious, and permitted 
him to depart. Since that time worthy men have received the 
proprietary right to the war-hundle from the Thunderers. 

In order to present a. correct. idea of the means employed in 
securing these charms, I shall give in full the story of a bundle which 
was formerly the property of a man named Watakona. This hero, 

‘The Hawks, the Swallows and the Humming-birda. 

* The Tlirüderera are imaginery birds who dwell la the western heaven. The 


flashing of their eyes fe the lightning, and the dund ol thelr voltes ia the thunder. 
They eccupy à prominent place in: Menomini tradition. 
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when young, was ambitious to receive recognition from the Powers 
Above. He painted his face with charcoal, and fasted, and prayed 
for their favor so often that at length all the manitus became aware 
of his devotion, Still he continued to call upon them. 

Finally the Inámákiwuk, or Thunderérs, took pity on him 
and sent him word, through a dream, to build an elm-bark canoe 
and launch it in the ocean. He was instructed tò take a straight 
course westward until he came to an island of rock projecting high 
above the surrounding waters. Here the vision told him he wauld 
find the Thunderers: 

When Watakona awoke he was full of joy, for he knew at last 
his prayers were to be answered. He washed the charcoal from 
his face and broke his fast. Then he built the canoe in secret. 
When it was finished he carried it to the ocean, and eet out as he 
had been instructed. 

After he had travelled for a long time he came to the island. 
Here were gathered a great number of Thunder-birds, waiting for 
him. As soon as he had landed, the chief of the Thunderers, who 
was greater and handsomer than all the others, came forward and 
addressed him as follows: 


“Nosé (grandchild), you have come to me according to my command, 
for 1 was troubled in heart when | saw you fasting and suffering, growing 
light in flesh and thin in body. Now you have gained great honor, for 
| have taken pity on you. I am going to give you the war-bundle to 
use upon the earth, You shall feed it, and give sacrifices to it for my 
sake, and in my behalf. You shall be empowered to use thie thing at 
your desire, lt shall protect you, and your children, and grandchildren, 
so that you and they shall live to a ripe old age. I command you to 
use it in the way in which I shall make clear to you, and if you obey me 
it shall obey you. 

“Tobacco shall be the chief thing to please it, and when you give it 
tobacco you will please us, its masters. You shall take these things 
which 1 have here back to the carth again, and, when you reach vour 
home, you shall make some others:according to my instructions. 

“Неге їз ап ере; put that in the bundle. Here isa powder; put that 
in the bundle. These two articles shall enable you to set fire to the earth 
at your desire. Here is а little bow, and the image of an arrow, and a 
scabbard tò carry, Here are all the birds of the air, that are after my 
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kind They will assist you when trouble overtakes you. Take this 
red paint along, that you may apply it to your men who accompany you 
when you goto war. Tr will protect you, and the sight of it will please 
me [twil] put new life into you and your men. 

"Through my magical power L gave you the dream that called you 
here ta see me, You shall be able to destroy the enemies that interd to 
kill you. You shall conquer, and victory shall always be yours. The 
enemies that you shall slay will be as food for me, and for the war-bundle. 

“When you return you shall carve my image upon a board and 
place it in the bundle, in order to please me. You must take two plain 
square blocks, and upon each of these outline my figure in sacred red 
paint; one shall represent me as a Great Powered Bird, and one shall 
represent mé às a man with a flint-lock gun in my hand, | am of dual 
nature. | can change myself into either a bird or a man at my wilh 

(And indeed the Thunder-bird-beings have been known to come to 
earth in human form. They have appeared a¢ homely men, short and 
thick-set, with heavy muscles in their armis and legs, and bearing a bow 
and arrows in their hands. Ordinary persons can scarcely recognize 
them as Thunderers, but those who have received power from them in 
their dreams, know them at once for what they are.) 

"I give vou the power to know and see me in your night sleeps. 
You shall be forewarned of your enemies’ plans, You shall know. before- 
hand whether you shall win or lose your battles: You shall do all your 
fighting at night, and you shall destroy your enemies during their sweet 
sleep... 

“Before you go out to war you shall first prepare and give feasts 
to the war-bundle, You shall sacrifice to it in behalf of the Thunder- 
birds, You shall receive that for which you ask us, [or I shall assist 
you. Call on me through those sacred things which I have given you, 
and you shall have the thick fog settle down and hide you from the eyes 
of the enemy so that you may escape under its caver. You shall have 
the lightning and hail to cripple the wicked foe when he troubles you. 

"You shall seek your enemy in the night through this bundle. You 
shall approach him with the stealth of the snake in pursuit of its prey, 
and encircle his village. Let each warrior carry the image of one of the 
medicine birds with him, with a single quill-feather fastened in his hair, 
and, as the humming-bird is so small in flight that none can hit it with 
à rifle ball, so will each warrior be. As [tis impossible to strike the edge 
of a knife blade ground sharp and held of edgeways from the body, so 
shall you and your warriors he. “These things I say to you that you may 
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understand the power of the medicines that T have placed in the war- 
bundle. 

“You shall make incense of a portion of each of the sacred roots that 
I have included, and you shall purify yourselves with the fumes. You 
shall carry a little of each in your mouth, and you shall chew some of 
them and epray yourselves and your warriors with your saliva, that they 
may elude the keen vision of the enemy, for the eyesight of the enemy 
shall be destroyed when they approach. 

“When you have drawn near and surrounded the village, you shall 
signal on the war whistle, and you and your warriors shall rush to the 
attack, You shall destroy the sleeping enemy with tomahawks and 
war-clubs that have been kept in the powerful medicines until they are 
saturated. Those who awake shall trv to escape, but can not, for the 
medicines which | have given you shall sap their strength and benumb 
their minds. When a warrior takes a scalp he shall lick the fresh blood 
from it; this he must do asa sign that the enemy are devoured in behalf 
of us, the Thunderers. 

"When the fighting is over, then you shall make à great ceremony 
with dancing, for the war-bundle, and for us, the [n&mikiwuk, or Thun- 
derers, You shall thank us for the assistance which we have rendered 
you, Then you shall sing the songs for the scalpe that have been taken 
with valor. 

"Always respect the war-bundle which we have given you" (corr 
manded the Thunder-bird-being). "He careful to keep it tied up with 
a string, and keep it hungin a place by itself, outside of the house, away 
from the women, including the maidens who are just arrived at the 
threshold of womanhood. Especially keep it concealed [rom those 
women who are having their monthly courses. The bundle must never 
be opened for nothing, as that will be a serious offense to it, and to us, 
the Indmikiwuk. It may only be opened in time of peril, or when you 
sacrifice to it in the spring or in the fall of the year, for our sake. 

“And this is not yet all that I have to say" (said the chief of the 
Thunder-hird-beings to Watakonna), "One thing that you must make 
wlien you get home, or which the women may make for you, iè à pack- 
strap, apéken. This you shall make of péséméknk, of coarse long beads, 
It shall be put in the bundle to be kept as a reward for the brave warrior 
who kills a chief or leader among the enemy, — 1t shall be given to him 
as à great honor," 


When he had heard these words, Watakona took the sacred gift 
and hastened back ‘to impart his knowledge to his people, 
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As I have previously stated, during my residence among the 
Menomini, and since my return to the East, I have been so fortunate 
as to obtain three of these sacred bundles, and their rituals. In 
certain fundamental features these palladiums are alike. АП of 
them contain the skins of the sacred birds af war, the "Swift-flying- 
birds," and snake and weasel skins: In two of the bundles buffalo 
tails were found, for according to some traditions the bison waa 
among the animals who agreed to help mankind. Other invariable 
features are the reel whistles for signaling to the braves, deer-hoof 
rattles for accompanying the sacred songs, and the paint given by 
the Thunderers to cure the wounded. 

The rest of the contents of the bundles varies in. accordance 
with the instructions given in the dream of the owner: One may 
contain small medicine war-clubs, charms for the warriors to carry 
into battle; another a quill-worked bow, a scabbard, or some other 
valued trinket. Although tradition states that an embroidered 
pack-strap or its equivalent should be present, kept-as a gift ro that 
warrior who slays a chief of the enemy, none of these were found in 
the bundles which T have collected, but in two cases it was asserted 
that the straps had been given out to warriors who had earned 
them. The inner wrapping of the medicines should always be a 
white-tanned deer-skin, whence they get their popular. name, 
wapanak an, or "white-mat," The external wrapping is usually a 
reed mat, but as a second choice a woven bag of Indian make will do. 

The bundles are inherited by the children of the owner. H one 
should descend to a woman, she usually instructs her nearest male 
relative in its rites, but he can not use it unless he has been given 
permission by the Thunderers, A man who has the right to own the 
war-bundle may buy one from another man at a great price. 
Women are occasionally empowered by the Thunderers to possess 
the bundle, and tradition tells of several of these Amazons who were 
successful partisans. 

The bi-annual sacrifices occur in the fall, and early in the spring 
when the voices of the Thunderers are first heard. A feast of meat 
1s prepared—not a great deal, hut enough for two or three mouthfuls 
—and this is placed in the little wooden bowls which usually accom- 
pany the bundle for this purpose. When the food is put into the 
bowls these songs are sung: 
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I. 
“Nina natom inknin, aioweyu oskatonanan 
Notowi katin& Awatuk." 
("Lam the first brave man to kill you, 
| am truly the God.") 
H. 
"Risihakwa kawétomun 
Yom aké kawatomon," 
("All day I vell you. 
This earth | tell you.) 
HT. 
“Awano Ospamonayon.” 
("In fog where I walk.) * 


Then the persons who prepared the feast eat it themselves in 
behalf of the Thunderers, who derive the benefit of the food. At 
the conclusion of the feast, tobacco of two kinds, both plug and 
smoking, is given to the bundle with these words: 

"N'hau! Nasákasaton ayum Wapanakian 
Misikta Ináàmakiwuk kayaispakitinokuwa, yos okiht." 
Which may be translated: "Now [I sacrifice tobacco to you, 
White mat, and to the great Thunder-birds that made this and gave 
it to man and this earth.” 

The tobacco is placed in the bunille, and it is consumed spiritually 
by the Thunderers, although in substance ít remains unchanged. 
It is well to remove this old sacrificial tobacco from time to time, 
putting back some that is fresh. The old tobacco may either be 
used at the place where the bundle is stored, or it may be taken home 
by the owner and his friends and consumed at their leisure. Tt 
may be smoked in their pipes, or cast on a dish of coals, or on the 
fire. In. the latter case, the sacrifice should be accompanied by 
the words: 

"E give general smoke to all the Münitus, and it shall be consumed 
according to the way of the olden times,” 

iTho ай ийй probably repeated many une over, but Cam unable to state 
this with certainty, aince they were tranamittod to me by Mtr Satterler without tom- 
ment. The meuasing ot sune of the amps le obscure, and no douht iutemionally то, 
аъ (bey are misteriuus qmd sacred. 
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In the old davs, when one of the Menomini villages decided to 
declare a general war for any reason, runners were sent to the other 
divisions, or, in more ancient times, when the totems lived apart, 
to the territories of the various clans. Each messenger carried 
tobacco and a string of wampum, "as long as a man is high," 
painted red as a symbol that blood was to be shed. Wherever 
these tokens were delivered they were instantly recognized by the 
recipients às an invitation to war, and the people either refused 
them, or gathered at some designated spot. 

General wars were infrequent, and were only called in extreme 
cases to retaliate for tribal injuries, Small war parties were organ- 
ized to settle some old score, or to furnish excitement for the young 
men. 

Sometimes the Sun would appear in a vision to à bundle owner, 
saying: 


"I am going to feed you. You shall ear, (Literally, ‘Take your 
war-bundle and attack such a tribe.) 1 shall [eed you and this war- 
bundle, Go and eat up (destroy) the enemy," 


Word was sent out among the young men, who gathered and 
set forth. The Mikio, or leader, preceded the party with the 
war-bundle slung over his back. After they had gone forward for 
some distance they halted, and the Mikio caused a long lodge of 
boughs to be built: He entered the structure, opened the bundle, 
and spread out its contents, Then a dog was slain and eaten. 
Some of its flesh was offered to the bundle with tobacco, and à war- 
song Was sung in praise of the contents of the palladium. It was 
as follows: 

"Anom awaya katiné 4watakatun 
Tatakésémakuton Incko aloya 
Awatuk oskeisetuk. Tatakésémakatiun,"” 
("These things we use are truly of God power. 
Powerful are the things that we uae. 
God said they shall be power[ul.") 


The war-dance was next enacted, It wasa spirited spectacle, 
The warriors threw their hodies into dramatic postures, giving the 
war-cry and singing the War-song to the thumping of the tambourine 
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or small water-drum. With this dance went the following three 
songs, which were sung before the party proceeded :! 


[. 
" Anbos nüwataponéyun 
Aioanonéyun."' 
("Where | volunteer to fight 
As T am walking along."") 


П, 

"Ха уап 
Омук оКёуйшп.'' 

("Savage Tam. 
As God I am.") 


IIL 
“Wapano natikgam.”’ 
("Brave I am called") 


When the country of the tribe to be attacked was reached, scouts 
were sent ont to report the whereabouts of the enemy. — As soon as 
the villages of the foe were located, the war-party approached 
during the night according to the instructions of the Thunderers, 
Just before daybreak, at the hour when sleep is soundest and man's 
vitality is said to be at its lowest ebb, was the favorite time for 
the assault. When the marauders had drawn near, the Mikio 
opened the bundle and sang this sacred war-song to the accompani- 
ment of the deer-hoof rattles: 


UNindnt alata potent 
Awituk ainwéyon." 

("I myself, 1 am surely, 
Over and over, God 1 am.") 


This song stupefied the enemy amd caused them to sleep more 
soundly. ‘Then the leader distributed the sacred medicines among 
his warriors, according to the instructions given by the Thunderers, 
giving to one the skin of a bird or a weasel, to another a tiny carved 


For ibe scond ong the deer-hoof гаен are preferred to the drum. All 
three songs are probably repeated many times, 
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war-club, or a feather, until each one had some charm. ‘The men 
bound these on their heads or bodies and slipped out to surround 
the village. When the camp was encircled the Mikio gave the 
signal and the warriors began the combat. 

The fighting was done principally with bows and arrows, but 
men who had received promises of protection from the Thunderers 
often carned clubs alone (see fig. 51). Many wore arm-bands to 
which were attached metal jinglers called nanihawnen. The sound 
of these was thought to he efficacious to lull the slumbering enemy, 
There were songs for dealing the death blow. 

While the members of the party were fighting the Mikào stayed 
behind with the bundle, and he took no part in the fray. Indeed 
he was often unarmed. As fast as scalps were taken they were 
brought to him by the successful warriors, who received some 
present from'the bundle asa reward. Ifa brave found and scalped 
the body of a man whom he had not killed, it was not considered 
such a feat as though he had slain the foe himself. He announced 
the fact and received praise, but no compensation, 

The Menomini endeavored to take the entire scalp, including 
the skin over the forehead, but if there was not time enough for 
this, a small piece, including the place where the hair radiates from 
the crown, was sufficient. While the scalp was fresh the warrior 
licked the blood from it to symbolize the devouring of the enemy 
by the Sun. 

When the fighting was over, the party returned, On the way 
back the warriors spent their leisure time stretching the scalps on 
hoops and drying them in the sun. The bundle contains a noxious 
medicine which was rubbed on the inner surface of the scalps, 
that if any one had been scalped and still lived he would. die, no 
matter how far away he might be. As the party drew near their 
village, the people came out and*met them with great rejoicing. 

When they reached the place where the ceremonies were held 
on the outwand journey, the scalp-«dance was given to proclaim the 
miraculous power of the war-bundle. In the bough lodge the Mikio 
announced the tidings of victory, reciting the brave deeds done, 
and the names of the heroes. Some of these men were entitled 
to change their names às an honorary distinction, and others were 
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given the right to wear the eagle feather on their heads. Only 
those who had killed an enemy were allowed such appropriate insignia 
of bravery, and the feathers of no other bird had any meaning 
except lor ornament. 

When this rite was over the men came forward to "dance their 
scalps," and there was then enacted the most spectacular of all 
Menomini ceremonies, the scalp-dance., 

Seizing the scalp the warrior sang his victory song, relating the 
incidents of his achievement, as he retnacted the scene. Slowly 
at first he stamped about the circle to the beat of the drum, then 
faster and faster, twisting, turning, swaying, bending his half-naked 
body into a kaleidoscopic series of dramatic postures, his paint- 
daubed face ablaze with emotion, his song now and again interrupted 
by the spasmodic war-whoops that burst from his excited lips. 

As he leaped about the lodge his hearers followed every motion 
with intensity, giving half conscious guttural ejaculations of sur- 
prise and approval, At last, when the warrior had worked himself 
almost into a frenzy, his sister or nearest female rélative came for- 
ward and took the scalp from him, making himin return a present 
of fine cloth or other goods "to wash the blood from his hands." 

The scalp now became the property of the woman, who orna- 
mented it, and kept it forever, as a trophy of her brother's valor. 
If à man had no female relatives to "wash his hands," the scalp 
became the property of the bundle. "These left over scalps were 
put inside the bundle and kept there until the following spring, 
when the bi-annual ceremony was held. All the war-bundle owners 
in the tribe repaired to'a secluded spot where they- offered tobacco 
and prayers to their patron deities; Then all the bundles were 
opened and a feast given, at the close of which the owner of each 
bundle called on several warriors of renown to dance for the un- 
redeemed scalps. 

Each man responded, and taking a scalp in his hand he danced 
to the rhythm of à great drum, recounting the circumstances of its 
capture. All the onlookers, even the women, joined in the dancing 
and singing. At length the sister of the warrior washed his hands 
with presents and took the scalp from him, so that in the end the 
trophies accrued to the women, This ceremony was thought to 
add greatly to the glory and strength of the war-bundles. 
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The annual ceremony is still held in the form of a feast, but 
"їп these degenerate days” there is no attendant scalp-dance. 
Game is preferred for the feastings, but when it can not be obtained 
à dog serves the purpose, This modern ceremony, and the rite 
of feeding and giving tobacco to the bundles, is to please the 
Thunderers so that they will continue to sweep the earth with 


the winds and scour it with rain, that it may be clean and habit- 
able for mankind (see fig. 52). 





Fin. $2.—1lnterort al Medicine Lodge during a ceremony elven to persuade the 
Thunilerers to releüar one ràin.. The eross (X) marks several war-hundles suspended 
irom the root. 


In conclusion it must be said that the Menomini never tortured 
their captives. On the contrary, prisoners were always kindlv 
treated and were usually adopted. The tribe considered capture 
in war the height of misfortune, and to inflict torments on one 
so unlucky as to be taken prisoner was thought to be offensive to 
the “Overhead Beings.” 
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The modern Menamini are losing their faith, and the knowledge 
of the old ways, but the belief in the efficacy of the war-bundle 
dies hard. As late as the Civil War the Menomini soldiers in the 
Wisconsin regiments carried these fetishes to the field with them, 
and one was used at Gettysburg. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 18, 1910 


The 448th regular meeting was opened by the president, Dr J. 
Walter Fewkes, in the hall.of the Public Library, October t8; 1910. 

The speaker of the evening was M. CAPITAS, Prolesseur au Collige 
de France, who delivered a discourse entitled, Apergu sur lI Archéalagie 
Préhistorique de la. France, lllustrated. with lantera slides, The lecturer 
illustrated and described Swiss dwellings, dolmens, and numerous imple- 
ments of the chiuse used by the prehistoric rices of France. Frequent 
comparisons were made with archeological objects [rom America. [Tt 
was shown that religious and superstitious motives largely entered into 
the making of the earliest rock inscriptions 

Among the views shown were 2 reindeer found at Brunequil; horses 
skulle; elephants; female figures on rocks and steke from Mas d'Azil; a 
reproduction of the grotto at Lourdes, as also carved and incised figures 
of the horse and hippopotamus. The grotto of Eyzies, Dordogne, where 
Mr Otto Hauser has carried оп extensive excavations, was also shown 
onthe scteen. Other slides illustrated household furnitures and utensils. 
It -ras also pointed out hy the lecturer that the prehistoric inhabitants 
made use of the elevations and rugged surfaces in the rocks in the delinca- 
tion of their drawings. 

Meeting of November 15, 1910 

The 440th regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
November 15, 1910, with the president, Dr J. W. Fewkes, in the chair. 

The fret paper of the evening was on New England Life in Old 
Almanacs, by Mr Сбкойск R. STETSON, The earliest almanac extant 
from New England is dated 1645. Tlie almanac literature forms quite 
an extensive library. In the Astor Library there are recorded about 
2,000 titles. Besides the calendarium proper. the almanacs contain 
information and give advice on all the relations and conditions of life. 
Much attention is given in them to the movements of the celestial bodies 
and their phenomena, especially to comets. In fact. the old almanacs, 
like many of theirlater successors, were small cyclopedias, and thus shed 
much instructive and interesting light an the life of the times in all its 
relations and phases. 
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Dr AtgS HupLiCKA followed with an account of the exploration of 
An Ancient Sepulcher af San Juan Testíhuacam, with Anthropelogical 
Noles on Ihe Teotihuacan People. San Juan, which is about forty miles 
distant irom the City of Mexico, was the sacred city of what was perhaps 
the first civilized race that inhabited Mexico. ‘The site i$ marked by 
two stepped pyramids, called the “pyramid of the sun" and the “pyramid 
of the moon” respectively. They are faced by a court of monuments, 
which are assumed to have been temples, called the "street of the dead." 
The grave opened by Dr Hrdlicka was situated about 250 yards southeast 
of the E S,E, corner of the pyramid of the sun. In this grave, which was 
shielded by two cement floors (aside from layers of earth and rubble), 
were found two skeletons, one of a man about forty-five years of age, the 
other of a woman of ower fifty years of age, buried in the classic contracted 
fetus-in-utero position. Both bodies must have been interred simul- 
taneously for there was no displacement of any of the bones. They lay 
parallel, with heads to the east. Near the skeletons were found earthen- 
ware dishes, fragments of mother-of-pearl rings, beautiful obsidian knives 
of the long, slightly curved, fake variety, a shell disk, and a bowl pro- 
vided with three short legs. The bones show no traces of disease or any 
injuries in life, hut both the crania are artificially deformed; this is espe- 
cially true of that of the female, The deformation is of the fro nto-occipital 
variety, But the deformation is not so great as to prevent the recognition 
of the original type of the crania—they were both brachycephalie, The 
stature of the two individuals, as fat as can be judged from the bones, 
was rather above mediuin, a5 compared with that af the present native 
population in the valley, and (he same may be said of the strength of the 
bones, 

Dr Hrillicka called attention to the following poitits of interest con- 
nected with the find: (1) the peculiar construction of the grave: (2) the 
fact that here were buried together an adult man and an adult woman 
suggests 4 sacrifice of the woman on the occasion of the death of her 
husband; (3) here is for the first time found what looks like clear evidence 
that the artificial head-deformation of the flathead type was actually 
practised by at least a part of the anclent inhabitants of these regions; 
and (4) it is evident that the ancivne builders of Teotihuacan, or at least 
an important part of them, were of the brachycephalic type, 

The two skeletons, as well as the objects found with them, are 
deposited in the San Juan Museum, 

The paper was discussed by Messrs Lamb, Fewkea, Hewitt, and 
Gronberger. 
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Meeting of December 20, 1910 


The 450th regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
December 20, 1910, with the president, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, in the chair. 

The paper of the evening was on The Winnebago Winter Feast, by 
Mr Pau. Raps. The speaker gave a description of the ceremonies 
incident to this feast and dwelt on the religious and social elements 
connected with the celebration. 

In the discussion, which followed the reading of the paper, Dr 
Swanton. atated that among the Indians of the Pacific coast the corre- 
sponding ceremonies ate observed on the death of an uncle and to 
strengthen a chief, but in either case the social clement: predominates 
over the religious. Mr La Flesche pointed out that among the Plains 
tribes the feasts are held about spring time, when life is awakened, 
heralded by the arrival of thunder. Mr Hewitt and Dr Fewkes gave 
parallels from the froquois and the Hopi Indians respectively. 


Meeting of January 17, 1911 

The 4515t regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
January 17, 1911, the president, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, in the chair. 

The first paper of the evening was oa. The Tolemic Complex, hv. Dr 
A. A. GonpENWEISER. ‘The speaker first gave a brief survey of the study 
of totemism from the latter half of the nineteenth century to the present 
time, as represented by Frazer, Morgan, Lang, ete., in England, and by 
Boas and others in America. He then pointed out the difference of 
conception and method between the British and American investigators 
and subjected the English point of view to a thoroughgoing criticism, 
This point of view is evolutionary and comparative. [Tt assumes totem- 
ism asa necessary stage in the evolution of teligion and hence, wherever 
it could trace the existence of one of the supposed olements of tote mism, 
such as exogamy, tabu, or totemic names, it assumed the existence there 
of the full totemic system. In this way toteminm was attributed to 
the ancient Egyptians, the Romans, the Semites (by Robertson Smith), 
Dr Goldenweiser pointed out that the various features of totemiam, such 
as exogamy, tabu, and descent from an animal are not necessarily found 
united, but may and do exist separately and independently from one 
another, Totemism can, therefore, not be studied as an organic whole 
but in its various elements, Thé element of descent is the main feature 
which gives à social coherence and stability to a social group. Next to 
this in importance is the bond of union [armed by common ceremonies. 
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The second paper was on The Medicine Arrows of the Cheyenne, by 
Dr Truman MichEtson,. The speaker's informant was one of the two 
candidates for admission at the ceremonies in 1908, These consist of a 
long ritual, songs, and prayers, and last through seven days. Of these 
the first three days are preliminary. The persons taking part in the cere- 
mony are the chief priest, and the candidate or candidates who ate to be 
initiated, each accompanied liy a friend who-acts the “old man." The 
participants live during the seven days in lodges or tents within a closed 
precinct, The speaker recited parts of the songs and prayers addressed 
tò sky and earth, Those are accompanied by processions, moving from 
lodge to lodge, burning of pieces of sweet grass, etc, "The central feature 
of the ceremony consists ín laving arrows en the ground, with their 
heads tothe north, The officating priest goes through various motions, 
while the candidate breathes four times on the arrows, No woman may 
Witness the ceremony, 

Both papers were discussed by Messrs Swanton, Hewitt, Hough, 
Fewkes, and Casanowics, 


Meeting of February 21,1011 

The 452i regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
February 21, 1911, with Mr George R. Stetson, vice.president of the 
society, in the chair. 

Dr DANIEL FOLKMAR presented à paper on Some Questions Arising 
in the First Census of Europeum Races in the United States. The speaker, 
who is chief of the section on the foreign-born in the thirteenth census, 
and author of the "Dictionary of European and other Immigrant Races," 
dwelt at some length on a new feature introduced in the present cenaus, 
namely, of classifying the foreign-born by their mother-tongue, in addi- 
tion to that by country or political allegiance, The main part of the dis- 
course was, however, occupied by a defense of the terminology, or 
nomenclature, adopted in the schedules of the census and in the diction- 
ary; Viz., race" to designate the linguistic divisions of the immigrants, 
and "nationality" for the country of birth. The speaker admitted that 
in anthropology and biology the term race is applied to physical traits; 
lut maintained that with the census it was not strictly a scientific ques- 
tion but a practical ane, to designate and distinguish given group of 
peoples who come to the shores of thia country, The use of the term 
"race" seemed to him justified to designate linguistic groups, inasmich 
ца 1 points out something essential, that which descends by heredity, 

The paper as well gs the dictionary, which the author laid before 
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the society, were discussed at some length by Drs Hrdlička; Michelson, 
and Hough, and by Mr Dieserud. 

Ata meeting of the board of managersof the Anthropological Society, 
held March 23, 1911, the following resolutions submitted by the under 
signed committee were adopted by the board and ordered published in 
Science and the American Anthropologist: 

“Acting on the information furnished by one of its members, Dr 
Aled Hedlitka, in regard to the wholesale destruction of antiquities in all 
parts of Peru, as well as in other regions of South America, the Authro- 
pological Society of Washington has, after due consideration, resolved 
that: 

^r. The remains of American aborigines, wherever met with and 
particularly in such countries as Peru, where native civilization reached 
high standards, are historical records of definite branches of the human 
family and, as such, are of great value-to science, to the country in which 
they exist and to matikind in general, 

“> Ln view of auch value of the reniaine in question, which include 
all manifestations of human activity, and also the associated skeletal 
parts of man himself, the destruction of these records is deprecated and 
the hope is expressed that scientific men and societies, as well as the 
proper authorities, will counteract the same as far as possible." 

W. H. HOLMES, 
А, НЕШКА, 
Water Hlouch, 
Commultee 
Meeting of March 28, 1911 

The 453d regular meeting was held in the hall oí the Public Library, 
March 28, 1911, with Mr George R. Stetson, vice-president of the society, 
in the chair. | 

Professor К, 8. Dixon, of Harvard University, read a paper on 
Polynesian Mythology. After a geographical survey of the islands: of 
the Pacific, including Polynesia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and. Malaysia, 
the speaker gave a delineation of the-pantheon ani a concise exposition 
of the theology entertained, with greater or lesser variations, ty the 
different tribes of these islands. The gods are broadly divided into 
greater and lesser, In addition to these there are ancestral and totemic 
deities, The four great gods are: Tane (dialectically, Kane), Tu (Ku), 
Tangaroa (Tanaloa), and Ronge (Lono, also Oro). The lesser gods are 
for the most part considered as their offspring. Ol the four great gods 
Tane ia the greatest. He is conceived as self-evolved, existing from 
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eternity, the father aí men, and is connected with the sky. Hejs supreme 
in the Hawaiian {stands and New Zealand, although he had there no 
temples and scarcely received worship, while in Samoa and central 
Polynesia at large he is almost unknown. The same i8 the case with 
Копро, the god of agriculture, and Tu, the god of war. On the other 
hand, Tangaroa, who forms a group by himself, enjoyed great honor in 
Samoa and the central portion of Polynesia, but was associated with 
darkness and evil in Hawaii and seems to have been a late comer 
there imported from Tahiti or the Marquesas [slands, There are, 
аз а rule, no images made of the great gods, The only representations 
made of them are stone pillars or wooden poles swathed in tappa or mats, 
The mythology of the other portions of the Pacific realm, such as Mela- 
nesia and Micronesia, agrees in some portions with that of Hawaii and 
New Zealand, in others with that of Samoa and central Polynesia. 

The paper was discussed and commented upon by many of those 
present. 

Meeting of April 18, 1911 

The 454th regular meeting, which was also the annual meeting of the 
society, was held in the hall of the Public Library, April 18, 1911, with 
the president, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, in the chair: The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year; 

President—Mr F. W. Hodge. 

Vice-president—Dr J. R, Swanton. 

Secretary—Dr T. Michelson. 

Treasurer—Mr J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Additional Members of the Board of Manageri—Messrs G; C. May- 
nard, G. R. Stetson, E. T. Williams, W. H. Babcock, and Dr E. L. 
Morgan, 

It was voted to hold. bi-weekly meetings at 4:45 Р.М. оп Tuesdays in 
the new National Museum instead of once a month at 8 P-M. as formerly, 
evening meetings to be held as the board of managers of the society shall 
determine, 

Meeting of May з, їйїї 

A special joint meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
and the Medical Society of the District of Columbia was held at the 
New Masonic Temple on this date, with Dr Barton, president of the 
Medical Society, in the chair. 

Des Hrdlitka and Lumb each read a paper ani exhibited specimens 
illustrating the diseases of pre-Columbian inhabitants of the western 
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hemisphere. Dr Hrdlitka’s paper was based on his explorations in Peru. 
The speaker pointed out that among the skeletal material there was not 
a single instance of rachitis, There was one case which may have been 
tuberculosis of a vertehra, but the evidence was not ubsolutely con- 
clusive and the age of the grave (at Chicama) waa unknown. Two 
burials were encountered in which the bones were undeniably syphilitic, 
but both these graves were among the more recent ancl were probably 
poat-Columbian. Thirty other long bones had more or lese marked 
inflammatory alterations which might have been syphilitic, but the 
diagnosis could not be made with certainty. An examination of the 
many thousands of long bones showed that a very large majority of 
them had no lesions whatever. Only two of the 3,400 skulls brought 
away presented ulceration or a lesion that could be attributed with con- 
fidence to syphilis.. In the Chicama cemeteries, and to a lesser extent 
in those of Pachacamac, there was. marked rarity in the fractures of 
bones: and the setting in those that had been fractured was generally 
defective. Wounds of the skull, especially at Pachacamac, were very 
numerous: Therewas butone positivecaseof trephining, at Pachacamac; 
but there were several skulle in which it is impossible to say whether 
they are examples of partially healed wounds from clubs or scars from 
trephining. 

Dr Lamb's paper was based on the pathological collections of the 
Army Medical Museum. The specimens numbered nearly 250 and 
show anomalies, diseases, or injuries: They come from the United States, 
Alaska, and Peru: Conditions-such as the olecranon perforation, pilas- 
teric femur, platyknemic tibia, and deep channelling of some of the 
süríaces of the bones of the forearm and leg, were abundant, suggesting 
a primitive people or a people of low type. There are fractures, usually 
well healed but with deformity, among them two showing false joints. 
Many of the specimens present inflammation of the bone, hyperostosis, 
exostosis, osteomyelitis, osteitis delormans. Some showed bone syphilis, 
but none tuberculosis, 

Both papers were discussed at length. Among the speakers were 
Drs Kober, LaGarde, Morgan, Carr, and Williams. 

T. MICHELSON, 
Secrelary 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment, By Mavrice FrsuukRG. New 

York: Charles Scribner's Soma, 1911. 12mo, pp. xix, $78, 

The interesting volume at hand is “an attempt to present the result 
of anthropological, demographic, pathological, and sociological investiga- 
tions of the Jews.’ The inquiries are founded on the measurements of 
about three thousand Jews in New York City, as well as ona collation of 
the literature on the different Jewish groups. The work ie divided into a 
number of chapters which deal with: The physical characteristics of 
the Jews; Their types in various countries aad the origin of these types: 
Proselytism and intermarriage among Jews; Demographic character- 
istics: Pathological matters; Social and economic canditions, education, 
occupation, criminality, political conditions, social peculiarities and their 
effects: and finally of assimilation of the Jows as contrasted with Zionism., 

The book is quite # store-house of details on many of which it will be 
impessible to even touch in thisreview. — It is remarkably tree from bias. 
It is not as thorough and technical as might be desired by the professional 
scientist, particularly in history and in comparative anthropometric data, 
but is well adapted for the general intelligent reader. Tt contains much 
information which ts not found presented together, ór equally as well, 
in other sources, besides original data that are largely new. 

Some of the principal points which the author bringa out ire, first, 
the fact, already facly well known in anthropology, but little or not at 
all outside of that science, that the uniformity of social conditions of the 
Jews is not equal toand not co-existent with a homogencity of physical 
type in the various groups of that people. 

"Language, dress, deportment, manners, and customs, and even 
religion, are by nu means sufficient to prove identity of origin, . . . ani 
Renan's apt statement, *l n'va pas un type juif, il y a dei types juifs," Ie 
confirmed by a careful study of the somatic traits of the Jews in various 
countries, and often by the study of the Jews in a single country.” 

These physical differences are especially evident in the most important 
traits, such as the head form. “Tt is doubtful whether the most mixed 
of European nations, like the Italiana or French, display any greater 
heterogeneity of cranial type than the Jews." 

Those differences are due, in the main, to incorporation, by conversion 
and clandestine or open unions, of other racial elements, ""The cranial 
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type of the Jews in countries where they have lived for centuries coincides 
with the cranial types of the people around them. . - « Indeed, if the 
ancient Hebrews were long-headed as some are inclined to believe, 
then only those in countries where the non-lewish population is of the 
sam cranial tvpe have remained unchanged in this regard; the bulk of 
the Jews in Europe have diverted from the original type, and are not at 
all of the race-type of the ancient Hebrews.” 

The only plausible explanation of the physical differences existing 
today among the Jews is that "by intermixture with their non-Jewish 
neighbors they have slowly acquired the cranial types prevalent in the 
countries in which they have lived for a long time.” 

The differences in stature, while in part possibly due to environment, 
are in the main also due to the same causes as the differences in the head 
farm and in complexion, that is, to mixture with the racial elements among 
which the Jews live- 

The apparent uniformity of the cast of countenance among the Jews 
i» explained by a prolonged action of uniform social environment. 
it is a social and not an anthropological facial type. Under different 
conditions and with the discarding of peculiarities in dress, etc, coupled 
with an assumption of personal habite of the people among whom they 
live, this facial type, as well seenin this country, changes rapidly, becom- 
ing less and less recognizable. 

On the whole, “there is no more justification for speaking of ethnic 
unity among the modern Jews, or of any Jewish Race, than. there is 
justification to speak of ethnic unity of the Christians or Mohammeddans, 
or of a Unitarian, Presbyterian, or Methodist race." 

Among other of the more important admixtures among the Jews, 
the author recognizes the Negroid one, which. in the reviewer's opinion, 
is a fact that has hitherto not received due attention. 

There are numerous interesting data on the increasing inter-marriages 
of Jews with people of other faith, on the increase and decrease of Jews 
in different countries, on their vitality, low martality, especially from 
tuberculosis, and on other conditions of medical andl sociological interest, 
for which the reader must be referred to the original. The so-called 
"enacity of life," of the Jew is shown to be the result of his habits and 
"can equally be achieved by people of any race by adapting their mode 
of life." Their amall liability to consumption is remarkable, but evi- 
dence, particularly in the United States, shows that it is not a racial trait. 

As to the future of the Jews às euch, the author expresses no great 
hope. Wherever state laws restricting their liberties and. particularly 
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their inter-marriage with non-Jews are rescinded, the Jews give up their 
exclusive characteristics and mix with the other whites. The presence 
and enforcement of such laws is "more instrumental in maintaining 
Judaism than all the Rabbis in the world." 

On the whole, the work in hamd must be regarded as a well written 
And serviceable contribution to the subject with which it deals, [t ja 
particularly welcome as coming from one who is a Jew himself, It will, 
of course, scurcely be received with favor by the orthodox of that religion, 
ior it weakens the artificial barrier between the Jew and his neighbours. 

А. Намлёка. 


The Prekistoric Period ín South Africa, By J.P: Jouxsow. London: Longmans, 

Green and Co, 1910, 89 pp, G pla, 47 figs, 

Believing that geological and archeological research has established a 
definite sequence in the primitive cultures'of the Old World, the author 
has used the one generally accepted for Europe as a basis for his classifica- 
tion of South African antiquities, Та the introduction he emphasizes the 
importance of the data afforded by river terraces, citing as an example, 
southern England, where a single section reveals the atratigraphic rela- 
tionship of the main. divisions of the entire stone age—eolithic, paleo- 
lithic, and neolithic, | 

A chapter is devoted to eoliths (rom the Leijfontein farm, below 
Campbell Rand, near Campbell village, where patches of very old gravel, 
having no connection with any existing river, occur at the foot of the 
escarpment. Mixed with the gravel are much worn and highly glazed 
eoliths, a few of which are shaped from artificially produced splinters or 

As to paleoliths, the author is of the opinion that those of the Acheul- 
ian type are distributed throughout the whole of South Africa, he himself 
having found them in the valleys of the Zambesi. the Elands-Rustenberg, 
the Magalakwin, the Selati, the Olifants, the Komati, the Vaal, the 
Caledon, the Orange, and the Zwartkops, at Algoa Bay, 

Solutrean (paleolithic) sites are also widely distributed over South 
Airica, the Solutrean industry being distinctly more recent than the 
Acheulian: and, as is also the case in Europe, characterized by à pro- 
nounced development of the artistic faculty, South African petroglyphs 
and rock-paintings of Solutrean age ate distributed over the whole area 
in question. The pecked or incised figures are mostly found on boulder- 
like auteraps of rock, either among kopjes or in the open field; while the 
frescoes are chiefly mot with at the back of rock-shelters. Some of these 
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bear a remarkable resemblance to paleolithic frescoes recently found by 
Breuil near Cogul (Catalonia), Spain. The objects represented are for 
the most part animals and men, generally ín silhouette onlv. Geo- 
metric figures are abundant. The petroglyphs are disconnected units 
only, and usually larger than the paintings; the latter frequently depict 
a scene, as, for example, a hunt or a fight. 

The petroglyphs are mostly peckings ranging from crude outlines to 
veritable bas-reliefs. The most primitive series of petroglyphs are those 
discovered by Leslie in the neighborhood of Vereeniging. The principal 
animals illustrated are the eland, girale, rhinoceros, and elephant. 
Although the pecking is very irregular, the general effect produced is 
geod, All the groups appear to be of the same age and are weathered to 
the same color as the rest of the rock surface. At Biésjesfontein, some 
thirty kilometers southwest of the village of Koffyfontein, somo of the 
figures are scraped instead of pecked on the rock. Here also are found 
two engravings; one of a hippotragus, the other of a quagga, 

ina vast majority of rock-paintings the outline is filled in with a 
uniform tint, either red or black, red predominating. In eastern Orangia 
and in the region south of the Orange River, polychrome paintings occur. 
The eland, & great favorite with the Solutreans, is depicted in two or 
more colors, white ventrally and golden yellow, red, or dark brown 
dorsally, Some of the better polychrome examples “show distinct, 
though incipient, shading." The figures of animals often show real 
merit; those of men are always grotesque. 

The final chapter deals with the prehistoric Bantu, abundant proofs 
of whose activities are to be found throughout the now sparsely inhabited 
bush country of northeastern South Africa. The Steynsdorp valley, for 
instance, is everywhere dotted “with remains of old kraals," in and about 
which are mortars, pestles, rubbing stones, and other artifacts. Evi- 
dences of soll tiling are miany: also of mining and smelting operations 
in iron, copper, tin, and gold. 

The finest ruins occur between the Limpopo and the Zambesi, Of 
the smaller, more primitive ruins, the Inyanga fort is a good example. 
It is the prototype of the more imposing Zimbabwe type. The ruins are 
on commanding sites, taking their shape from the summit contours; the 
walls were built of roughly rectangular blocks of granite laid in even 
courses, ‘The best walls are solid throughout; many are merely faced 
with stone, the space between the faces being filled with rubble. Mo 
cement was placed berween the blocks. The builders knew how to pro- 
duce cheashoard, cord, herring bone, and chevron patterns, Courses of 
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rock of a diferent color were also frequently inserted: Monoliths were 
placed upright on the walls of some of the buildings. At Zimbabwe 
which was the ‘fortified kraal of the head chief," additional pillars of 
soapstone occur, “carved at the top to represent perched birds of prey." 
All these ruins are the work of a Bantu race that reached a more advanced 
culture stage than their descendants. The objects found in the ruins 
are characteristically Bartu: 

The present work is the fourth on South Africa by the same author. 
three of which are archeological. His right therefore to be classed as 
an authority in this field can hardly be questioned. 

G&oRGE GRANT MacCtspy. 


Geilüchis—en Perroonsuumen der Peigans, Bijdrage van iden Heer C. C. Unrgs- 
BECK. Overgedrukt uit dé Veralagen em Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschapen. Afdeefing Leterkunde, е Recks, Decl, xr. 
Amsterdam, Johannes Müller. tgrt- 914 x6, pp. a6. 

The author, who spent some time with the Piegan of Montana and 
has already published a collection of Blackfoot texts with English transla- 
tions, here records his observations on the band and personal names of 
the Southern Piegan. 

Having had occasion on his trip west to come into cantact with some 
Tuscarora Indians. Prof. Ulitenbeck i impressed with the differences 
between the social organization of this tribe and that of the Blackfoot. 
While he believes in the exogainy of the Plegan “clans" he finds among 
them both paternal descent and absence of totemic clan names. Only in 
anomalous cases—where а Piegan woman has married a white шап 
or an Indian of another tribe—is descent traced through the mother. 
However, Prof, Uhlenbeck did not by any means find that the relatives on 
the mother's side are disregarded. tn fact, sexual relations with both 
paternal and maternal relatives are held in abomination (gruwel, This 
seems tó indicate that the "clan" exogamy is in reality a feature derived 
from the rule against Marriage with blood relatives, as Wissler has con- 
tended, The author would have us believe that the clan of “Fat- 
Melters" forms an exception to the exogamotis rule, that the members 
marry freely among themselves and are accordingly regarded as shameless 
by the other clans. Further, they do not hesitate to indulge in ribaldry 
in the presence of female blood relatives. 

In the first principal division af his paper, Proi. Uhlenbeck recards 
the origin traditions of nineteen of the Piegan clans, whose number he 
sets at approximately thirty, The data here presented coincide essen- 
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tially with the corresponding material previously published by him 
(Original Blackfoot Texts, pp. 174). Prol. Uhlenbeck rightly insists on 
the nickname character of all the designations, In particular, he is to 
be complimented on refusing to accept such names as “Skunks ог 
“Pelicans,” of which there are several, as indications of à totemic system 
comparable with that of the Iroquois. On the other hand, it is not quite 
clear to the reviewer what significance Prof. Uhlenbeck attaches to the 
traditions of the Piegan. His impression is that the author ascribes 
rather more historical value to the legends than they deserve; in reality, 
they may be nothing but naively rationalistic re-interpretations of band 
names, Inthisconnection a very important question is raised by Uhlen- 
beck, May not all the clan names of the Piegan be of relatively recent 
origin, may they not have been grafted on a system of exogamous clans 
which formerly bore names of quite a different character? Without solv- 
ing the problem, Prof, Uhlenbeck points to the enormous changes in 
Blackfoot life which have been brought about by the acquisition of the 
horse. While, however, it would be rash to deny either the far-reaching 
influence of the last-named factor or the recent origin of many of the 
Piégan clan names, it does not follow in the least that the system of 
naming clans prior to the introduction of the horse differed from that 
now in vogue. Prol. Uhlenbeck does not indeed commit himself to this 
theory, but he ought to have mentioned and taken into account the well- 
established fact that nicknames of bands or clans are not confined to 
the Blackíoot, but are rather widely distributed im the Plains area. 
Thus, the designations of the Crow clans, which are strictly exogamous, 
are all nicknames of the Piegan type. Nevertheless, it nay at some time 
be definitely demonstrated that Prof. Uhlenbeck's foeling is right so far as 
"the most general aspects of the question are concerned; that is to say, 
it may at some future time be possible to show that the system of 
cxogamous clans, so far às such an institution exists among the Plains 
tribes, and the system of giving nicknames to social or local divisions are 
of independent origin. Only there i$ no psychological reason for assum- 
ing the greater antiquity of the exogamous system, as already suggested, 
the present nicknames may be recent, while the system of giving nick- 
names may be of great age. 

The second part of the paper is devoted to personal names. Three 
methods of getting a name for a child are distinguished: the father secures 
the services either of a noted warrior, or of à medicine man, or of an otd 
woman, The warrior names the child, whether boy or girl, according to 
onc of his brave deeds: the medicine man accordiug to 4 vision; the alid 
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woman according to sounds heard along ariver bank. Of these methods, 
the first seems to be the most common. One of the Piegan chiefs has 
given names to à considerable number both oi his own descendants and 
these of other men, because of his splendid martial career, While a 
girl generally keeps the name given during her entire lifetime, à young 
man may acquire new names when he has distinguished himself by some 
many deed. 

In same cases, a name given in mockery was formerly adopted һу 
thé person nicknamed,;—but only after he had vindicated liis honor by a 
creditable exploit against the enemy. This was the only way to wipe 
out the ignominy of the nickname; irrespective of whether the latter was 
a reproach for cowardice or for some other delinquency. 

Leaving the names of individuals, Prof. Uhlenbeck makes a brief 
reference to those of the painted lodges «till found among the Picgan. 
As most of these names are taken from animals and as the lodges are 
often inherited from father to son, some might suspect totemic institutions 
here. The author explains, however, that the painted lodges may freely 
change their ownership, passing out of a family or even a clan, and that 
there is no belief in descent from the animal, According to the native 
traditions an animal or other supernatural bring once gave to some 
Piegan each of the painted lodges, ownership of which involved certain 
ritualistic performances, There is thus connected with the sacred lodges 
a form of animal worship, but not totemism as conceived by the author. 

An appendix gives conerete datà with regard to the personal names 
and band affiliations of three of Uhlenbeck's informants, as well as of 
some of their kin, 

Аз the foregoing notice indicates, Prof. Uhlenbeck's paper adds some 
welcome details to our knowledge of Blackfoor ethnology: The author 
shows great familiarity with Blackfoot literature, but is apparently not 
very well acquainted with that of other Northern Plains tribes. Ac- 
cordingly, he does not always see the Piogan facts in the proper ethno- 
graphic perspective, as appears moat clearly from his remarks on nick- 
names and exogamy. This deficie ucy will, it may be hoped, be remedied 
as he continues to publish the results of his investigations, 

Ropert H. Lowe 





Original Blackfoot Texts, By C.C, Umiexeeee. Ver d. Kon. Akad, van Weten- 
schapen te Amsterdam, Afd, Lett. n. Fr. 4. XII, Xo. 1 (torr). 
This pamphlet begins with an account of the author's informants, 
етс. Next follows (pp, vi-x) a description of the phonetic system em- 
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ployed. Then come sixty-six pages of texts with English translations, 
arranged in two columns, paragraph correspanding to paragraph. A lew 
pages of songs with introductions and English translations follow. Ан 
appendix gives the genealogy, history, and cosmogony of Bear-chief. 
Pages 94-06 contain the addenda ef corrigenda. A good English index 
(pp. 97-106) completes the whole. 

This essay has largely increased our knowledge of Piegan mythology, 
and is a good supplement to Wissler and Duvall's work; and Professor 
Uhlenbeck deserves credit [or his performance. The English is excep- 
tionally good for a foreigner, Of course there are a few slips of idiom 
and punctuation; but they are quite insignificant. It may be in place 
to note that Joseph Tatsey (Professor Uhlenbeck's interpreter and chief 
informant) is known as a thoroughly competent interpreter, the equal 
to or superior of Duvall, 

It remains to go into technical details. On p. vii we read: “There 
are many vacillations in the sounding af the language—and | have 
thought it better to express these vacillations in my way of spelling, than 
to efface them by an arbitrary uniform orthography.” 1 strongly suspect 
this ‘vacillation’ is one of hearing rather than of the language. Another 
point is that it seems to me that Professor Uhlenbeck has done the reverse 
of leaving these ‘vacillations’ graphically expressed. Take the case of 
intervocalic consonants, He says (p. vi). “In Blackfoot a consonant in 
the body of a word often belongs both to the preceding and following 
syllable and then we might write it double as well as single. Only 
rarely | express this gemination in writing because in most cases it is 
not constant. Where it is very emphatic, aa in some cases with mm, 
nin, 53, | write doubles.’ Regarding the alleged inconstancy | have 
expressed myself above; but if it be a true linguistic phenomenon, then 
by all means it should be recorded: if due to defective hearing, the in- 
constancy should remain in order to enable the reader to check the 
author's phonetics. And how is any one unacq uattited with the language 
—and Professor Uhlenbeck’s pamphlet presumably is designed for such— 
to know whether any given intervocalic consonant is double or single? 
A concrete example will illustrate the point. Take sta muitapo he went 
to 14.27. Should this be pronounced sla’mmiltappo, ita’mmellapa, 
tia’ mmitappo, sta’ millapo, sta’ mifapo, oF ita'mmitapo? s à matter of 
fact none of the above is correct; the word is sla mmilapóu^: see below. 

The same point is to be made with regard to the non-indication of the 
glottal stop: “Glottal stop. I write it only in a few cases, though it is 
very often heard in the language" (p. x). Pray how then Is any one 
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unacquainted with the language for whom, as 1 said above, the pamphlet 
is presumably written, to know how TO pronounce any given word? 
On p. sii we learn that the sound always occurs initially before vowels 
(which 1 doubt), and for this reason in this position he has not indicated 
it graphically. Thisis nor objectionable, for one has definite instruction 
on ite use in such position, But what about its use or non-use in other 
positions? The following may be quoted: "А common sound in Black- 
foot is the glottal stop, which may be expressed by the Greek sign for 
the spiritus lenis. ] orly write it in a few words, where it is al Ways to be 
observed" (p. vii). Whether the inconstancy is due to inaccurate hraring 
or is truly linguistic in origin, all such cases: of inconstancy should be 
recorded with the hope of ultimately elucidating the phenomenon, Not 
to db so appears to me to fly in the teeth of the principles. Professor 
Uhlenbeck has enunciated оп p. vii. 

In the case of d (p. vii), Professor Uhlenbeck says: "[t is. usually a 
contraction of the di phthongusr(di)  Ínthese texts | have always written 
4i, though perhaps it would have been better to write sometimes d, 
and sometimes ar, according to the pronunciation of the moment.” 
Here Professor Uhlenbeck hits the mark: it would have been better for 
those who have no knowledge of the language: and it would have fur- 
nished the means af gauging his accuracy in hearing, "Thesame remarks 
made above apply with equal force here. 

According to Professor Uhlenbeck y” occurs only after ё, Thatisa 
point on which we differ: | have heard x (his у") in itany cases when 
not after s, 

We are told (p. viii) that the Piegans aften waver between a and a. 
| agree that they seem to, but think it is the fault of our hearing, though 
it may be due to some undiscovered phonetic law or iiia. The same 
Apparent fluctuation ocours in Cheyenne, Menominee, Micmac, Malecite, 
Penobscot, Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo, 

Doubtless induced by a laudable desire to avoid the iae of diacritical 
marks, Professor Uhlenbeck has not employed the makron: but has 
given directions as to quantity, p, vi. [ quite agree that accented vowels 
are longer than unaccented ones. According to Professor Uhlenbeck 
there are only a few constant long vowels, All such should be carefully 
marked as such, and where apparently not constant, the vowels under 
question should be designated as long and short; though if the makron 
were consistently used for longs, the brevis could be omitted. Tam glad 
to confirm the statement that n vowel even if accented is short before 
mm and nn. Vam not positive ihat it-ta before x ty}. 
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Whether byáio or kvdiyo be written is merely a matter of taste as 
long as we are told that the latter phonetically ié more proper. 

The most serious defect in Professor Uhlenbeck's phonetics is the non- 
recording of final whispered vowels Occasionally he has heard them 
as full sounding: or possibly they were rhetorically lengthened in the 
cases in which he has heard them: if Professor Uhlenbeck had consistently 
used the makron this point could be determined, Examples of these are; 
атёта (болтї) їМї# нйрїиа (36.17; 30.13, 26] 63.11) ОЧ тап; та4рїш 
(65.7) people; kanditsitapina (67.28, 29) all Indians; mata'kena (63.13) 
another woman; ak wa (6.01: 14.6, 29; 56.18, 27) woman; Aipitdkeua 
(37.10) old woman; kandile pie (13-11! 19.21) all the people; aka ifapiua 
(57.1) the ancient people; na'tritapiua (£3.13) two persons; einiua (13.25, 
15.21, 11.11) buffaloes, 

But we find variants of most of these without the final a, and even 
on the same pages us the forms with а: яйрѓи (35.2, 9, 25; 37.14; 39.5107 
40.2, 4); amom (44.19), matdpiu (44.20), akéu (5.13, 6.20; I4.1,15; 50.2; 
24.3), kipitáket (37.16; 51.9, 20, 31; 62.3). In the recarding of personal. 
names and the names of peoples Professor Uhlenbeck is nearly consistent 
in writing final a when the word ends in ug. — There are other scattered 
instances in which the final whispered vowels are recorded as full sound. 
ing: but there are dozens of cases whore final whispered vowels are not 
recorded in any way. It is difficult to understand how Professor Uhlen- 
beck failed to hear them as Wissler-Duvall in their works on the Blackfoot 
have properly indicated them. Professor Uhlenbeck might say that 
Tims does not record them (in reality a few are recorded as full sounding). 
It is not to be expected that missionaries should make such fine phonetic 
distinctions. Baraga does not record final whispered vowels in Chippewa; 
he does record some as full sounding: but whispered vowels exist, at 
least in the dialect of the Mississippi band at White Earth, Minn. For 
example Atuibamag really is kiwa’bamdg! THOU sEEST THEM (an.). The 
case is more serious when tle word ends ino: herein verbs the pronominal 
ending -t is left outs An example is sia’ mitoto he then went to (47.21) 
which I would write sta'mrmitóldu^ (the first à is slightly shorter than the 
second), Sta! mistape (51.1) then. he went, ix'tapo' he went that way 
51.2, ilsilo'io (51.3) he came to, sta enlapo (14:27) he went, are other 
examples. Final-u* after dis far more difficult to hear than when after 
i; at times it is nearly inaudible, the movements of the lips alone betray- 
ing its existence. Very fortunately final whispered vowels are not as 
common as in Fox,—at least | have not recorded so many. Qn a future 
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occasion | hope to determine whether they really exist after z and stops: 
I find | have been inconsistent jn such Cases. 

From my remarks on the phonetics, it will be seen that these texts 
do not come up to the standard set by Boas, Sapir, Janes, Goddard, and 
others. Yet considering his brief stay with the Piegans (three months), 
and that this was his first experience with any spoken American Indian 
language, Professor Uhlenbeck has accomplished much,—more than could 
have been expected under the circumstances. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Some Technological Notex from the Pomeroón District, British. Guiana. Bv Dx 
WatruR E. Korg, — Parc II, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, xr. January-]une, 1910, with 14 plates, 
These papers on aboriginal technic by Dr Roth are models which one 

wishes students of material culture might emulate. The results attained 

are in the truest sense original contributions to knowledge corresponding 
to the characterization of exact science. Unlike specific characters, the 
arts and industries of mankind change rapidly or disappear at once with 
contact of a higher civilization and usually the ripe time for their study 
passes unnoticed. Dr Roth has preserved a record of the manufacture 
of cotton and other fiber twines and the cords and hammocks into the 
composition of which they chiefly enter among the Caribs, Warrau, and 

Arawak, of the Pameroon District, illustrating every detail with clear 

and adequate pen drawings of his own. 





Water Hoven, 


Die Australischen Bumeranys im Stddtischen Valkermeseum. Von Feancts С. А. 

SARG. Frankfurt am Main: Joseph Baer & Co., agri. 4to. Pp. 40, 

59 figs. 

This paper of Mr Sarg represents a most conscientions study of the 
large collection of Australian throwing weapons of the boomerang series 
possessed by the Städtischen Vólkermuseum of Frankfurt am Main. 
This collection, which has been gathering for over 55 years, now contairis 
perhaps the fullest exposition of the boomerang in- any museum and it is 
fortunate that Mr Sarg was able to take up the subject so fully equipped 
with material and that he has rounded out the work with a knowledge of 
the bibliography of the boomerang, Mr Sarg divides the series into 
return or play boomerangs, not returning or wat hoomerangs, with 
intermediate forms (Kaile) for both play and war, The war class is 
divided into hurling and slashing and only slashing, these in turn being 
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normal or abnormal, modified at tbe point like the Lil-Lil and hook 
boomerang: and the slashing type modified at the grip—the knob boom- 
erang and wooden sword. 

The plates showing the progressive variations of the types are very 
interesting, the descriptions are clear and full, and the presentation and 
discussion of the decoration of the specimens is a valuable contribution. 

Waiter Hovar, 


EI Huew Parietal bajo la influencia de la deformación fronto-occipatal; contribución 
al estudio somálica de lay antiguos Calchaguies. (The Parietal Bone under 
the influence of the fronto-occipital defarmation; contribution to the somato- 
legical study ef the ancient Calchaqui), Ву Ј. А, Роек Faculrail de 
Filosofía y Letras, Publicaciones de la Sección Antropológica, No. T. Buenos 
Adres, T9010. 11 X715, pp. 96, 14 plates, 21 text figures. 

When I read for the first time in the Sumario: de las Canferencias y 
Memorias presentadasal XVII Congreso international de las Americanislas 
(Resimen No: r, La verdadera forma del craneo calchaqué deformado) 
that Miss Juliane A. Dillenius, a pupil of Professor Lehmann-Niteche, 
kad come to the conrlusion that the true, original headform of the 
Calchaqui must have been dolichocephalic, |. was very much astonished. 
But 1 was not the only one, as I learned afterwards. Miss Dillenius' 
remarkable statement was a surprise indeed to several members of the 
Congress. Professor Ed. Seler, in his briel report on the Congress— 
which, by the way, contains several inaccuracies—apeaks even of “ein 
gewisses Auischen" (Zeischr, f. Ethnologie, 43, ]аһги., 1911, p. 118). 
Still, the history of science teaches us that many extraordinary, startling 
assertions, which at first nobody could believe, proved ultimately true. 
And so I waited to forma definite opinion on the subject until I should 
have read Mies Dillenius' final memoir. This | have done, but | would 
not undertake to write a review af it, if one of the editors of the Americam 
Anthropologist had not requested me, for criticising is often, in some 
respects, an ungrateful task indeed. 

An elaborate study, of 96 large octavo pages, Hke El Hueso Parietal 
does not lend itself to a minute analysis in a brief space. Besides fourteen 
excellent. plates, representing Calchaqui skulls, this. memoir contains 
thousands of craniometrical cyphers, arranged on numerous tables, 
various diagrama, and other interesting figures. All these can not, of 
course, be commented on separately in this review. Let it suffice to 
give a general idea of the purport of Miss Dillenius’ work. 

Iris difficult to imagine what originally can have induced Miss 
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Dilleniss to undertake this extraordinary investigation. No physical 
anthropologist, 1 think, would ever have supposed that the artificially 
deformed, hyper- aod ultra-brachycephalic Calchaqui were primitively 
dolichocephalic, unless influenced by some preconceived idea. The work 
of Father Damasus Aigner (Ueber die Otra parittalia des Menschen, 
Munith, £900) must have inspired Miss Dillenius, for under its influence 
her work waadone, At any rate, she followed Aigner's method. Aigner 
invented а system of measurements to find out the difference which exists 
between the parictal bone of men and the anthropoids, as well as the 
diference between the parietal bone af dolichocephalic and. brachy- 
cephalic skulls, This method enables one to know “with exactness. all! 
the existing ratios between the different elements of the parietal Боле" 
(Dillenius, op. cit., pH). Те сопан о linear measurements and various 
angular measurements, which latter are partly taken with a little instru- 
ment (op. cit, p. 46, pl. vim). 

One hundred adult Calchagui skulls wore taken for examination 
fram a series of 250, collected at Poma, Fuerte Alto, and La Paya, in the 
ancient Calchaqui country. Among these 250, only à skulls are un- 
deformed. The series studied is on the whole ultra-brachycephalic, 
oscillating between o2 and 115.6. All these skulls belong to the Museum 
of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters in Buenos Aires, of which 
Professor Amhrosetti is the director. 

In. Mise Dilleniis' opinion all, or nearly all, the various deformations 
which she, and | myself, found on Calehaqui skulls, are subforms of 
the fronte-occipital deformation (p.7), but she brings no proof whatever 
for this assertion. Her “A nuestro juicio" is not sufficient to convince 
one, 

The people, or group of tribes, which we are used to call Calehaqui, or 
better Diaguitas, as Boman suggested, were, &omatologically speaking, 
decidedly a very mixed lot. Virchow and those few, including myself, 
who have studied their osseous remains, have found several types among 
them, not only deformed, but normal. The latter and the but slightly, 
accidentally deformed skulls in the La Plata Museum formed about 
49 per cent of the collection I studied there in 1896, Among these 
4o per cent | distinguished mot less than six types, but only ome 
was a true dolichocephal (index 72. 4), two were mesati- ar meso- 
cephalic, while all the others were brachycephalic in different degrees. 
And amongst all these non-deformed skulls there was nol a single 
one which could be classed as Palaeo-A mericon, in the sense employed 
by Miss Dillenius! Dr Rivet has shown in his valuable: memoir 


After ier pem terminology, a& Lehmann-Nitsche writes inr. "* oline daas hler an 
Deniker gedacht worden wire," This make the question atili more coniused, 
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on the Lagoa Santa-ráce in Eeuador ( Bull. et. Mém. Soc. d' Anthr, Paris, 
V* série, t. 1X, pp. 251, 252) that the Calchaqui skull to which I at first 
attributed somewhat Palaeo- American characteristics, belongs to a dii- 
ferent type. The same applies to a certain Araucanian skull, with which 
l compared ite Virchow, who described also a dolichocephalic skull 
from ‘Tinegasta, said that this skull could never have belonged to the 
same race as the hypsi-brachycephalics of Barranca (Cf, my Awthrepologre 
dés anciens habitants de la région Caichaguie, pp. 32,39, 59), Miss Dii- 
lenius docs not say explicitly to which type the three skulls of her series, 
which had to be left out ("que debieron quedar fuera de concurso"), 
belong, but as two of them presented a slight flattening at the lambda, 
and it could not be made out whether the third was deformed or normal 
(р. 8), we may conclude that these three skulls were by no means typical 
Palaco-Americans. It is obvious then that when we do not find any 
hypai-dolichocephalic skulls among the non-deformed Calchaqui, the 
allegation of Miss Dillenius that the Calchaqui Indians were originally 
of the Palaso-American type is valueless. Moreover, as long as we 
do not know in how far the other bones of the skull, besides the os 
parietale, are affected’ by artificial deformation, an absolute proof of 
what Miss Dillenius holds to be true can not be given. All the direct 
measurements and angles of this one bone after Father Aigner's method, 
however accurate it may be in itself, can not dispel my doubts. And 
finally, if Miss Dillenius had made a comparative study of the other 
skeletal remains (long bones, pelvis, etc.) also, and had found her hy- 
pothesis about the primitive skull-form confirmed, this would have lent 
agreater degree oí probability toit, The''pues" and "irrecusablemente" 
with which Miss Dillenius emphasizes her-final conclusion (pp. 87-89) 
are as little convincing as the preceding chapters. 

Regardless of the main purport o£. Miss Dillenius' work the chapter 
on the configuration of the lineae temporales and the coronal suture at 
the stephanion (pp, 71-81) is very interesting and, in my opinion, the 
most valuable part of the whole memoir. Miss Dillenius has proved 
and demonstrated by several figures that the said region of the deformed 
skulls shows a peculiar anatomical characteristic which until now was 
found only among apes. [t is due, she holds, to the artificial head de- 
formation and she calls it, as suggested by Lehmann-Niteche, « pseudo- 
fithecoid characteristic. It is not congenital, but acquired, and belongs 
to “a primitive condition of man, in the sense of his ontogenetic evolu- 
tion, and is a typical characteristic of the anthropoid apes." 

The time and labor bestowed on EI Hueso Parietal must have 
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been considerable, It is therefore the more to be regretted Miss Dillenius 
did not choose another subject of investigation on which she could have 
proven her patience and skill, American physical anthropology abounds 
in interesting problems, the solution of which would have benefited 
science much more than the seeking for a chimerical "true" primitive 
headform, In this connection I would quote the opinion of Virchow: 
"Die Ermittelung der natürlichen Schaüdelform der Eingeborenen ist in 
keinem Welttheil mit so grossen Schwierigkeiten verknüpft, als in 
Amerika" (Cranio Americana, р. 5). Thus the ground Miss Dillenius 
chose, or was suggested to tread on, is a slippery one indeed, with very 
few landmarks, Where many an old traveler in the fields-of anthro- 
pology might have stumbled or lost his way, we can hardly blame a 
newcomer with but little experience if a similar fate befalls him, 
Н. тех ҚАТЕ. 


Cal's Cradles from Many Lands, Ву Kataren HappoN. London & New 

York: Longmans, Green & Со, тот. 7 X 5X4, pp. xvi, 95; 59 illa. 

Miss Haddon has been introduced into the subject of the forms of 
play of primitive people under the eminent guidance of her father. She 
gives us in the present volume a useful collection ol string figures, col- 
lected from a variety of sources. She applies the common terminology 
devised by Dr Haddon. Her book and that of Mr Jayne are valuable 
sources fora form of play that has attracted the attention of students, 
and is perhaps better known than any other games of primitive people. 

Franz Boas. 
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AwnaEIEv, M. S. et PoLovcov, À; A. Matériaux pour servir À l'Ethnographie 
des Peuples Iraniens de l'Asie Centrale. (Publications do Muste d'Anthro- 
pologie et d'Ethnographie de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Peters- 
bourg.) lékaiun e! Vakhan. St. Petersburg, 1911. 12 8M, pp. 41, plates 6, 
Text in Russian. 

Avasvay, Right Hon. Lord [Sir Jons Lumpoce]. Marriage, Totemism and 
Religion, an AnswertoCritics. London, New York, ete.: Longmans, Green & Co., 
I911, 8X5, pp. vili, 243. (Price $1.25, net.) 

Cuzxtis ,EDnwaARDS, The North American Indian, Being a series of volumes 
picturing and describing the Indians of the United States and Alaska. [New 
Үс: төт. "Vol, vi, pp. ix, 193; vol. vit, pp. xii, 210: vol. Үш, рр. їх, 227, 
all containing many illustrations. Also three portfolios of plates, one accam- 
panying each of the three volumes of text above noted. 

Denswoxe, Frances. Chippewa Music. (Bulletin 45, Bureau of American 
Ethnology.) Washington: Government Printing Осе, тото, 0536, рр. 216, 
plates 12, text figures 8, 

Fewres,; Jesse Warte Preliminary Report on a. Visit to the Navaho 
National Monument, Arizona. (Bulletin 50, Bureau of American Ethnology.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1911. 9Xs*4, pp. 35. plates 22, text 
figures 3. 

. Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park; Cliff Palace. (Bulletin 
51, Bureay of American Ethnology.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1911. 9534. pp. $2, plates 35, text figures 4. 

Mauer, Teorert. Explorations in the Department ùf Peten, Guatemala: 
Tikal: (Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American Archacology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, wol v, no. 1.) Cambridge: Published by the 
Museum, 1911. 14XII, pp. t-92, plates 1-28, text figures I-17. 

Ovincrox, M. W., with a foreword by Dr Franz Boas. Half a Man, the 
Status of the Negro in New York, New York, 1911. 7®@Х5Н. pp. ix. 236. 

Serc C. L'Uomo, Milano, 1911. 934X634. pp. xv, 424, figures in text 
212, plates 107, map. 

&rECK, FRANK G. Ceremonial Songs af the Creek and Yuchi Indians, with 
Music Transcribed by Jacob D: Sapir. (University of. Pennsylvania Museum 
Anthropological Publications, vol r, no. x) Philadelphia: Published by the 
University Museum, 1911. 1074734. pp. 155-245. Bee 4 frontispiece, 

STARR, FmengRiCK. Lolo Objects in the Public Museum, Milwaukee. 
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(Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, vol, 1, part 2. July. 
1911.) 9X6, pp. 269-220, plates 8. 

SWANTON, Jons R. Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and 
Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico. (Bulletin 43, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1911. 9Xsi, pp. 387, 
plates 52, text figures 2. 

Twomas, Cyaus; assisted by J. R. Swantow, Indian Languages of Mexico 
and Central America and their Geographical Distribution. (Bulletin 44, Bureau 
af Amencan Ethnology.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1911. 
Oxs. pp vii 108, map. 

TiuxswALD, RICHAND. Stufen der Staatabildung bei den Urzeitvülkern 
taui Grund. von Forschungen bei den Molanesiachen Stámmen der Südsee). 
(Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechtswissenschalt, xxv Band, 34 Heft.) Stutt- 
gart: Ferdinand Enke, [1911]. 80х51, рр. 417-432. 

Толкв, Ашккҥр M. Preliminary Study of the Ruins of Tikal, Guaremala. 
(Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University;) Cambridge: Published by the Museum, torr. мх, 
PP- 93-135, plates 29-30, text figures 18—47. 

Vouk, Euxest. The Archueology of the Delaware Valley, (Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol, v.) Cambridge: 
Published by the Museum, 1911. 922Х6М рр. 358, plates 125, text illustra- 
tions 26, maps 2; 

WricHT, G. F, The Ive Age in North America. Oberlin, Ohio, 1911, 9X 
614, pp. xxi, 763, plates 9, text fizures 196. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association.— 
The next annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 27-30, in. affiliation with the 
American Folk-Lore Society and Section H of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Kalamaroo—A contraction of an Indian phrase descriptive of the 
stoties seen through the water in irs bed, and which, from a refractive 
power in the current, resemble otters swimming beneath the surface. Such 
is the explanation, and the only one, as Tar as T know, that has been given, 
of the meaning of the word Kalamazoo, and the duthor of this remained 
unknown to me until a short time ago, when | accidentally discovered 
that it was H. R. Schoolcraft, who gave it, along with some other speci- 
mens.of his-etymological absurdities, in his Narrative ef am Exploratory 
Expedition, in 1820, to the Sources of the Mississippi River. The author 
remarks that the original term, which he writes Negikanamazoo, "has 
its root-Jorma it megik, an otter, kana, to hide, and azoa,a quadruped's 
tall," and adds that "the letter [s à mere transposition of m in native 
words passing from Indian to the Indo-French language." Now, pro- 
vided that such were really the elements of the word under consideration, 
the first two members would mean ‘the otter conceals him (or her). 
since kdna is the third person singular of an animate transitive verb; 
the following consonant, m, which Schoolerait forgets to mention, 
would be meaningless; and, the fourth element, огоо, would stand [or 
o50t, meaning "lis tail,’ a-word which cannot be used in composition. 

The fact is that the alleged word megikanumasoo given by Schoolcraft 
is ‘a deliberate alteration by him of &ikalamazo, written by the French 
at a period when some dialect of Ojibwe, to which the word belongs, 
was still using the letter L? It is a slight. (very slight) alteration of old 
Ojibwe kikaldntozo, meaning 'he is inconvenienced by smoke in his lodge’; 
from the root Aik, 'to be stupefied,! "incommoded,' 'inconvenienced,' 
etc, and tlie animate verbal adjective termination «aldmaso (of which the 
inanimate form is uldmute) relating to the effect of smoke, and the final 
syllable ~co {and inanimate -fe) of which denotes the action of fre. The 

'There ii a vocabulary ef such an Ojibwe dialect in Carver's Travels. 
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name evidently alludes to some person, long ago forgotten, who was 

probably prominent in lis time and was possibly noted for his hoa- 

pitality, and in whose lodge a fire was ever smouldering and. ready to 

beat once quickened in order to provide chance callers with a warm meal. 

But this js mere speculation, It is always very much easier to give the 

meaning of an Indian personal nnme than it i5 to explain its тогол Ре. 
W. R. GERARD: 


Note on the Gentes of the Ottawa,—As Morgan declares the names 
of the Ottawa gentes are unknown, and Chauvignerie mentions only 
the Bear, Otter; Gray Squirrel, and Black Squirrel (see Handbook of 
American Indians, article Ottawa), | think it desirable to publish the 
following list of Ottawa gentes which | found amóng Dr Gatschet's 
papers: Amik tutim, Beaver clan: Makwa’ tutim, Black Bear clan: 
Atchitchak tutam, Crane clan: Ma-inga'n tutim, Wolf clan (respected); 
Ningi'k tutám, Otter clan; Háshashkü' tutiim, Muskrat clan: Nama’ 
шаш, Sturgeon clan; Poshi-(' tutam, Wildeat clan: Mishi bishl’ 
tutàm, Panther clan (respected): Mishawa tutüm, Elk clan; Méshiká' 
tutim, Turie clan; Ki'shiki ki'sis tut&m, Daylight Sun clan (of highest 
reputation); Tepi'ki ki'sis tutam, Moon clan: Ana’nk tutim, Star clan 
(one star each); Anangwa'k tutüm, Star clan (all stars together) ; Ássiba'n 
tutām, Raccoon clan; Aytdi” tut&m, Opossum clan: Pakit’dshi pishike’ 
tutim, Wild cattle clan (Buffalo clan); Magi'swish tutam, Bald Eagle 
clan (supposed to be a race of white people); Kinl'ü tutàm, Gray Eagle 
clan; Wabisi’ tutàm, Swan clan; Animukadshi^ tutà m, Dog clan; Ka'shek 
tutam, Cat (domestic) clan (not respected): Wahi’ makwa tutim, White 
Bear clan; Moso' tutàm, Moose clan; NIhi'sh tutam, Water clan; Ake’ 
tut&m, Earth (Ground) clan; Utche'-u tut&m, Mountain clan; Ukadl- 
gina bik tutàm, Lizard clan; Pashi gogishi tutam, Horse clan; Ka'gakshi 
tutam, Raven cian; A’ndikshkwa tutàm, Crow clan; Kukukü' tutám, 
Night Owl clan; Ag&'g tutüm, Porcupine clan; —— (?) tutam, Grizzly 
Bear clan; Mimki tutüm, Thunder clan (much dreaded: thunder was 
thought to be alive: every thunder man could make thunder); Ki-zhik 
tutüm, 5kv clan; Nim£ki's tut&m, Little Thunder clun; Shangwáshi 
tutim, Mink clan. There was exogamy of clans'and patrilineal descent. 
—— а TRUMAN MICHELSON. 

‘Among the Mizalssippi band of White Earth Chippewa, if an American marties 
ние the tribe, Me children will bof the Eagle clan becauae the eugle is the emblem 
af the United States. — Descent being patrilineal the child otherwise would have no clan. 
Everybody in the Eagie clan là apposed to have American blood, The child of an 
Englishman belongs to the Lion clan for obvings rewien, Have we among the Ot- 
tawa a srirmilar phemimenon? 
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On the Etymology of the Natick Word Eompau, ‘He stands erect." 
—According to Trumbull, Natick Dictionary, p. 327, this word is related 
toomp ‘man,’ and Delaware ape in /enape ‘man,’ ere, However that may 
be Professor Prince, Am. Anthrop., xi, 647, has pointed out a direct 
correspondent in Passamaquoddy, and perhaps ôte in Micmac: Other 
correspondents are Fox nm4gigüpiu^ 'he comes to a standstill’ (migi-, 
initial stern ‘to halt’; -gdpd-, secondary stem denoting perpendicularity; 
~w*, the pronominal ending of the third person singular of the aorist 
tense, intransitive independent mode), fónigápdz" 'he ceased standing 
(páni-, initial] stem meaning 'cessation'); Kickapoo kiwigápáu^ "he standa 
now here, now there (kiux-, initial stem meaning ‘movement in an indef- 
nite direction’; same as Fox kiwi-): Cree -kübatuw ‘he is standing’ 
(Lacombe, Cree Dictionary, p. 89; phonetically -gàpáwiu^ probably ; -zei- 
[Fox -wi] a secondary coordinative stem, the équivalent of the copula); 
Montagnais „Барӣ 'he ia standing’ (taken from Lemoine); Ojibwa nin 
gibatw "| stand here and there’ (Baraga Enyg.-Ojihwa Dictionary, p, 243; 
phonetically фаро). For the nasal in fompau compare wompi 
‘white’ (Fox wifi). t should be noted that Baraga does not specify 
that mim gabaw can not be used initially. Since the correspondents 
in the related languages can not occur as initial stems, | doubt if this 
can in Ojibwa. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


The School of American Archwology.—The School of American 
Archxology, organized in 1907 under the act of incorporation of the 
Archwological Institute of America, held during the month of August 
a sümmier session ín the Palace of the Governors at Santa Fé, the head- 
quartera of the School, and at the Excavarion Camp in El Rito de los 
Frijoles, where the School has conducted excavations for the past three 
summers. 

The work consisted of examination and study of the communal house, 
cliff-dwellings and the ceremonial! cave of this deserted Pueblo, excavated 
in former seasons, and of lecture courses intended to give to regular 
students and auditors a view of the general feld of archeology. 

Director Hewett gave a series of peripatetic lectures on the excava- 
Hons already made and in progress and on the “Culture of the Payaritan 
Plateau” as revealed by them. Mr Chapman, of the staff of the School, 
lectured on “The Development of Design in Ancient Pueblo Pottery,” 
and Mr Harrington, also of the staff, lectured on the language, social 
organization, religion, and mythdlogy of the Mohave Indians, presenting 
results oí his recent field work in the Colorado basin. 
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[n addition to these courses in American Archeology, Professor 
Frank E. Thompson of the University of Colorado gave ten lectures оц 
"Primitive Man'' and the "Evolution of Culture’: Professor Mitchell 
Carroll, Genera] Secretary of the Institute, gave a series of lectures on 
“Greek Archeology" with special reference to the excavations in Greek 
lands conducted by the Institute and School at Athens; and Professor 
Lewis B. Paton of Hartford Theological Seminary lectured on "The 
Ancient Semites,” discussing the primitive Semitic life; literature, art, 
religion, and social organization, 

À series of Sunday-evening lectures was given in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives in the Capitol, as follows: 

Jerusalem in the time of Christ, By Dr Paton, 

The Holy Cities of Ancient America, By Ог Невен. 

The Early History of Christianity, By President E. McQueen Gray. 

Paul at Athens. By Professor Mitchell Carroll. 

The excavations of the present season in the Rito were confined 
largely to clearing the old elliptical communal dwelling in the valley, 
the excavation of which waa more than hall completed last summer, 

The attendance upon the simmer session was very good, about fifty 
being regularly enrolled; | | 

The Managing Committee of the School of American Archeology 
held its annual meeting in connection with the summer session, August 
24-26. 

Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, D. C., was reelected chairman: 
the office of vice-chairman was created, atid Professor William Н. 
Holmes was elected, 

Standing committees. were appointed on finance, the ‘museum, and 
the scientific and educational work of the School, 

Director Hewett reported on the excavations conducted during the 
past year at Quirigua in Guatemala, on the research work ol members of 
the stad, and the summer session. 

Plans were formed for the conduct of the excavations in New Mexico 
and Central America during the coming year, and for the holding of a 
second aummer session in August, 1912. 


THe American Museum Journal announces that three very important 
anthropological collections have been purchased. One from the Jesup 
Fund is a series of rare objects from the Tsimshian Indians of the 
North Pacific coast callected by Lieutenant G. T. Emmons "This fills 
practically the only gap in the series fram that important culture area. 
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The second collection, made by Dr Carl Lumhoeltz, in the little-known 
borderland along the Mexican boundary of Arizona, was purchased from 
the Primitive Peoples of the Southwest Fund. Among the unusual 
pieces in this collection are the costumes of a fool dancer, consisting of 
a mask, a crude and useless bow, and other absurd trappings. This is 
of especial interest since this ceremonial character seems to connect the 
Papago culture with that of the Plains: Among other things may be 
mentioned a series of wooden plows introduced into Mexico from Europe 
by the early Spanish explorers. The Papago were found still practising 
the art of basketry for which the Pima were at one time famous. The 
collection contains excellent samples of this almost extinct textile art. 
The third acquisition, gained through the Jesup Fund, is the General 
U. S: Hollister collection of Navaho blankets, In this series there are 
sixty-six pieces, some made before 1850. In materials and dyes there is 
a full representation: eleven blankets of bayeta, one of natural wool, 
eight of native dyes, seven of Germantown yarn, twelve of other com- 
mercial yarn, and eighteen in aniline dyes. The four varieties of weave 
practised by the Navaho are fully represented. There are also a few 
exceptional blankets, one of which represents in its design the Corn God 
copied from the sand paintings of altars of the Navaho. This collection, 
jointly with the series recently presented by Mrs Sage and those belonging 
to the Lenders and Telit collections recently presented by Mr Morgan, 
give us a series of Navaho textiles fully representative both as to tech- 
nique and design. 


Da THeopos Kocu-Cevensers of the University of Freiburg, 
Germany, is engaged in another ethnographical and geographical trip to 
South America. According to a letter to Dr L. Bouchal his plan was 
as follows: 

"lt is my intention to leave Hamburg April 26 in order to reach the 
Yapura river by way of Para and Manaos. Along its tributaries many 
tribes live such as the Juri, Passe, Miranya, Uitoto and others who are 
of great ethnographic interest on account of their highly developed drum- 
telegraphy, miask-dances, etc. 1 intend subsequently to make a trip 
to the region of the upper Yapura in order to spend some time among 
the Uma-ua, a Carib people who have pushed t hemselyes far to the west, 
I hope at the same time to investigate the hitherto unknown origin of 
the Caiary-Uaupes, Inirida, and Guainia (upper Negro) rivers." 


Tug Seventh International Esperanto Congress began at Antwerp 
on August 21 with 1700 delegates, including 60 from America, The 
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U. S, departments of state, war, and commerce were represented, respec- 
tively, by Edwin C, Reed, Secretary of the Esperanto Association of 
North America; Dr H. W. Yeamans, Vice-President of the American 
Association, and E. C. Kokeloy, De Yeamans, who was President of 
the Sixth Congress, held in Washington last year, opened the convention, 
Une of the features of the first session was the ovation accorded to Dr 
Ludwig L. Zamenhof, of. Poland, the inventar of Esperanto, when the 
Spanish consul presented to him on behalf of King Alfonso the Cross af 
the Order of Isabella. 


AN CAMERICAN Ixpran Association” has bean founded which 
met for the first time in Columbus, Ohio, from October 12 to 15, 1911. 
The objects of the association can best be given from its own circular: 

"The American Indian Association is primarily an organization of 
American Indians. It proposes to bring together all progressive Indians 
and friends of Indian progress for the purpose of promoting the highest 
interest of the Indian aa a race and as an individual, It asserts that any 
condition of living, habit of thought, or-ractal characteristic that unfita 
the Indian for modern environment js detrimental and conducive only 
of individual and racial incompetence." 


THe Council of the Roval Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Treland sent to the recent Imperial Conference in London a Memorial 
urging the establishment of an Imperial Bureau of Anthropology. The 
proposal ia that the Bureau should be established in London and that it 
should be managed by a committee composed of the Council of the Roval 
Anthropological Institute and representatives of the Governments of 
the British Dominions, of the Indian and Colonial Offices, and of those 
universities in Great Britain, in India and in the Colonies and De- 
pendencies of the Empire where anthropology is systematically studied. 


А NOTASLE addition to the facilities offered by Paris as a center of 
anthropological research is the [nstitute of Human Paleontology recently 
founded by the Prince of Monaco, In the new Institute the Abbe Н. 
Breuil, formerly of the University of Fribourg, occupies the chair of 
prehistoric ethnography, and Docotor H. Obermaier, former colleague of 
Professor Hoernes az Vienna, that of geology in its relation to prehistory. 
Professor M. Boule of the Museum of Natural History, Jardin des Plantes, 
is the director, 


ANNOUNCEMENT í$ made that a "Navaho-English and English- 
Navaho Vocabulary" is being prepared for publication by the Franciscan 
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Fathers of St Michaels, authors of the noted "Ethnologie Dictionary of 
the Navaho Language." A limited edition only will be published, in 
two octavo volumes of about 150 pages ench, at five dollars per volume, 
and it will be ready for distribution in al! probability in the summer of 
1912, 


ME HARLAN I. Surra, formerly of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, has been put in charge of archeology under the 
Division of Anthropology of the Geological Survey of Canada. It is his 
intention to organize Canadian archeological work in as systemütic ard 
thorough a manner as possible, and to contribute to our knowledge of 
prehistoric Canada by a careful and intensive study of selected sites, 


Ix the July issue of Man Miss A. C. Breton describes some of the 
museums of archeology and ethnology in America, including the. New 
York Natural History Museum, the Brooklyn Institute, the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard College, the Yale University Museum, the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Sciences, the National Museum at Washington, and 
the National Museum of San José, Costa Rica, 


De Coasces G. Wetn hae bequeathed to the Boston Museum: of 
Fine Arts his collection of Japanese paintings and lacquer work which 
his been in the custody of the museum as à loan collection and to the 
Peabody Museum at Salem all the property now in the custody of that 
institution, including the collection from the South Seas, and the sum 
af $25,000. 


Mx AmxrHUR Á. ALLEN, instructor in neurology and vertebrate 
zoology in Cornell University, will spend the next year in South America 
as chief of an expedition organized by the American Museum of Natural 
History. Theexpedition will go to Colombia, its immediate object being 
to explore ruins and collect antiquities. 


Тнк eighteenth Congress of Americanists will be held next year in 
London, from May 27 to June 1, the invitation issued by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, through ite president, Mr A. P. Maudslay, 
having been accepted by the congress. The president-elect is Sir 
Clements Markham. 

Tue results of the scientific expedition of the Planet have now been 
published. Volume ¥ is the only one that will interest Anthropologists. 
It contains ethnographical and anthropological sketches of the Basuto 
and of the inhabitants of the Hermit Islands, by Kraemer. 
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We learn from Nature that the geological and archeological collec- 
tions made by the late Rev, E, Maule Cole, all the objects of which are 
connected with East Yorkshire, have been presented to the Hull Munici- 
pal Museum by Lady Philadelphia Cole, 


De Fraxz Boas, of Columbia University, New York City, and Dr 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., have 
been made corresponding members of the Sociedad de Folk-Lore Chileño, 
Santiago de Chile. 

PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON, F.R.S.,, has been appointed to be the first 
occupant of the chair of eugenics in the University of London, established 
by the legacy bequeathed for that purpose by the late Sir Francis Galton. 


Pxor. HvrrON WEnstEX of the University of Nebraska and Dr A. A. 
Goldenweiser of Columbia University attended and read papers at the 
recent meeting of the British Aseociation for the Advancement of Science. 


Proressor Batowix Srexcen has been making valuable obsèrva- 
tions on the natives of the Adelaide River Plains and Melville Island, 
in connection with a scientific expedition in Australia. 


SENOR GENARO Gamcla has been supplanted as Director of the 
Museo Nacional of Mexico by Senor Robelo and Senor Battres as [n- 
spector of Antiquities by Ingeniéro Rodriguez. 


EXCAVATIONS are being carried on by Russian archeologists about 
the lake of Ladoga for the purpose of finding the burial place of Rurik, 
the famous early ruler of the Russians. 


Funps are being collected for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to honor the memory of the late Professor Cesare Lombroso, at hia native 
place, Verona, Italy. 


Dx Jom Bzppog, F.R.S. a practising physician who has made 


important contributions to anthropology, died àn July 19, aged eighty- 
four years, 


ME M. R. HARRINGTON was appointed Assistant Curator of the 
American Section of the University of Penuaylvania Museum last 
January. 


De Nicotas Leon has been named Professor of Anthropology at 
the Mirseo Nacional, Mexico. 


Tis Seventh. International Congress for Criminal Anthropology 
met at Cologne, Oct. G-1 5. 
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NOTES ON THE KADO, OR SUN DANCE OF 
THE KIOWA 


By HUGH LENOX SCOTT 


1. IxTRODUCTION 
HE Plains of the West were inhabited at the time of their dis- 
covery by a number of wandering tribes that depended upon 
the buffalo for subsistence. They spake different languages, 
yet possessed together a culture that was distinctive of the Plains. 

One of the most conspicuous elements of that culture, after the 
sign language, was the Medicine or Sun dance. 

It is not known in what tribe this dance originated. It must, 
however, have started in the north, for all the tribes now on the 
southern Plains that practise the ceremony are, like the Kiowa, 
intruders, and brought it with them from the north, 

The Kiowa received their Sun dance from an old Arapaho, to 
whom it was given by the Crows, It may have been that some of 
its features originated with the Crows, and were afterward amal- 
gamated with othere from a different source, after the Kiowa left 
the northern Plains. 

The Kiowa, for instance, do not allow any cutting of flesh or 
shedding of blood in their Sun dance, whereas the Crows, from whom 
the Kiowa received the ceremony, cut themselves like the Dakota 
and Blackfeet, as well as the Southern Cheyenne and Arapaho, 
who migrated south after the Kiowa had moved down, packing 
their property on dogs. 
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The Pawnee have been considered somewhat original in their 
culture. Some of the customs of other tribes have been traced to 
them: they were long in the district where found at the discovery, 
and appear to have reached it from the Southwest, according to 
their traditions, while their bloody sacrifice of captives to the 
Morning Star had a Mexican cast. They were enemies of the 
Kiowa as far back as the latter can remember, down to March, 
1873, when peace was made between them on the Washita.! The 
Comanche preceded the Kiowa, moving southward from the head- 
waters of the Platte and the Arkansas. moving their property with 
dogs. They left behind them their relatives the Shoshoni. The 
Comanche have no Sun dance, nor do their western relatives the 
Lemhi, according to Lowie, whereas the Shoshoni not only have a Sun 
dance but cut themselves like the other northern Plains tribes. It 
is therefore probable that the Comanche left the Shoshoni before 
the acquisition of the Sun dance. The former do not appear in 
Spanish writings as being in the south before the year 1700. 

It is the view of the writer, then, that the Sun dance originated 
on the northern Plains—we can follow it certainly from the Kiowa 
to the Crows in one instance, and the Crows may have been the tribe 
which originated it, Pawnee influence possibly being responsible for 
the torture features, although we have nothing definite pointing to 
the Pawnee? other than the fact of their ceremonies, for the 
Morning Star. | 

The Kiowa and Kiowa Apache both sav that they have been 
together ever since they grew up às a people, migrated together 
from the north, and have the same Sun dance. ‘The Kiowa Apache 
have a regular, appointed place in the Kiowa ceremonial circle. 

Those of us who study the Indian in his home, possibly from the 
viewpoint of a single tribe, are apt to take a narrow view of the 
customs and ceremonies observed, but it is a fact that à tribe ean not 





І Battéy, Life amd Adpentures, р. 130. 

"The counterpart of the torture features lm the olf world is found in trite and ts 
called “hook swinging." “A place on tha shoulders ia beaten by the priest until be- 
numbed: After that the hook ty fizes into the flesh thus prepared, und ín thia way 
the unhappy wretch ii raised in the air, While simspended thos he [a careful not to 
show any sige of pain, and it is done in falififlment ol a vow (or recovery fromm slekness, 
—Dubala, Tied Maser, Customs aud Ceremonies, p. бең. 
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really be known from what is learned from that tribe alone. It 
has been well said in an analogous case that “he who knows but 
one language knows none," We must therefore study each tribe 
not only by itself but also in the light thrown upon it by our knowl- 
edge of other primitive peoples and of the literature bearing upon 
the whole subject, then we will find that many of the habits 
and customs of primitive man have their counterparts among tribes 
of like degree of culture and similar environment, not only in their 
own neighborhood, but im every part of the world; so that what 
would otherwise appear to be an isolated case is, in many instances, 
proven to be one of a world-wide series, and this will be found to 
be true of the Sun dance. 

The Kiowa considered the Kado to be their most important 
ceremony, the whole tribe participating therein. It was a religious 
drama, the ceremonial worship of the Sun in his vernal splendor, 
as the creator and regenerator of the world, 

They believed that it warded off sickness, caused happiness, 
prosperity, many children, success im war, and plenty of buffalo 
for all the people. It was frequently vowed by persans im danger 
from sickness or the enemy, but was determined upon by the Tatmay 
keeper, who announced the time and place. 

The corresponding medicine-lodge of the Cheyenne is. called ! 
‘The new life lodge" according to the interpretation of the priest, 
The name means not only the “lodge of the new life” but the " new 
life’ itself, and the performance of the ceremony is supposed to 
recreate, reform, réanimate the earth, vegetation, animal life, ete. 
When the writer lived among the Dakota he used to hear them call 
their Sun dance “Wi wakan wacipi,” literally “Sun medicine 
dance.” In his Siowan Calis, J. O.Dorsey, a much more competent 
Dakota scholar, calls it. ' Wi wagvasg wacipi,' literally " Looking 
at the Sun they dance." Dorsey is more likely to be correct in 
this matter, though possibly both names may be correct in different 
localities. However that may be our names "Sun dance" ancl 
“Medicine dance” evidently take their origin from this source. 
The sign name for the dance is made by imitating the blowing of 


iG. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum Publications, 105, vol. 1, Ta. 3, PST 
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the whistle each dancer carries, the looking upward at the sun, as 
well as the up and down dance movement of nght hand and shoul- 
ders in tune to the music of the drum and whistle. This sign name 
is the same for all the Sun dances of all the tribes both north and 
south, although these have different names in the spoken tongues. 

The principal element in the Kado is the Tatmay which is an 
image brought originally to the Kiowa from the Crows by an old 
Arapaho, and all the keepers of the Tanimay have since been of the 
bload of that old Arapaho. 

The Taimay is in the likeness of a small person, or doll, without 
legs. Its head is a small round stone covered with deerskin 
painted to resemible a person. It wears a shell gorget and has an 
eagle feather on its head; its body is made of deerskin and has 
short eagle body feathers hanging down all over it! 

When used in the dance, the body is tied to'a stali about six 
fest long, stuck in the ground, in front of a cedar screen, which is 
opposite the main door, in the rear of what corresponds to the altar 
place, though there is no altar. This cedar screen makes a retir- 
ing place for the participants in the dance. 

When not in use the image iz kept rolled in various wrappings in 
a parfléche with a moon painted on it. The first wrapping is a 
white polecat's skin. that was captured from the Pawnee about 
forty-nine years ago: the second is the skin of an antelope; the 
third is of calico. ‘This whole bundle is then put into the pariléche. 

The polecat's skin was the pipe bag of a Pawnee who was killed 
the fall before the "Smallpox Sun dance" on the "Red Sleeve 
river” (Pawnee Fork of the Arkansas in Kansas), according to the 
calendar history of the Kiowa, obtained by the writer from the 
hereditary keeper, covering a period of more than sixty years. The 
“Smallpox Sun dance" was held in 1662 and the Pawnee was there- 
fore killed in the fall of 1861. This calendar was the first of those 
discovered, and led to the discovery of the others mentioned by 
Mooney in his " Calendar History of the Kiowa"! The Seatt 
calendar is now in the Museum: of the University of California. 

"эе р xviii b; pl xr, di pL xx, à; pl. XXL d; pl xxt, b. 

MyM Ann. Repot of thé Bureau of American Hthnology, p. t43. 
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Other dates in Kiowa history during the last sixty years may be 
checked (rom these various calendars with considerable accuracy. 

The Taimay image is kept with the greatest reverence and is 
never exposed except at the time of the Kado. Mooney tried in 
vain, for a year, to get a model of it, but, although many Kiowa 
were familiar with its appearance, it was considered too sacred to 
be copied, and he left the west without it. Fortunately | was 
able to procure one, which was sent after him, and it is of this he 
speaks in the memoir above cited," 

The Kiowa say that the word Taimay has for its only meaning 
"mosquito" and they have lest all idea of the connection of the 
mosquito with the image, or the dance, if any ever existed. 

The dance was usually. held in the spring, They say “We 
watch the white (sage) grass. When that is about a foot high, and 
the horses are all fat, that is the time,” but circumstances might and 
frequently did delay it until after that time. [n 1873 it began on 
June 16; the next year it did not begin until July 37 Tt has been 
held in the middle of summer, and on several occasions there have 
been two in one summer. "There were some years when cireum- 
stances prevented it altogether, It could not be held while the 
Taimay was in the possession of the Osage, from whom ir was re- 
covered in 1835, after peace was made with that tribe, à consequence 
af the Dragoon expedition of 1834 (the initial expedition af the tat 
Dragoons described by Catlin in his work on The North American 
Indians). There was no dance held in 1870, the vear the old 
Taimay keeper, An-so-teen, or Long-foot, died. The last Kalo was 
held in 188-; the writer saw this Sun dance pole standing on Oak 
creek not far from the big bend of the Washita as late as 1892. 

Formerly. two small images were displayed with the Taimay— 
their staffs stuck Into the ground in front of the cedar screen—but 
they were captured by the Ute in £868 in a fight on the upper 
Canadian, near Adobe Walls, in the vicinity of what the Kiowa call 
"Rèd Bluffa” or" Red Promontory." — The litde images were kept 
with the Taimay, by the Taimay keeper, until Long-Íoot. " took 

‘Page 242, plate xix. 

! Battey, op. cit. p. 166. 
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pity" on Comalty, the uncle of the present Comalty, and gave him 
one of the little ones to keep, but kept the other one with the 
Taimay. The small images were called “tan” and "woman" 
respectively. Sometimes the "man" image went to war, but the 
"woman" never went 

The other ceremonial articles belonging to the Kado were: 


г. А Гап шаце of the tail-feathers of the raven—lengthened out and 
stuck through a hoop into a handle (pl. xvi; d; pl. xx, n. 

2. À bison's skull, painted half red and haM black; the eve sockets 
were stuffed with plugs made of long leaves of a plant that grows near 
the water—possibly. flag leaves—by doubling the blades, then tying à 
string around the bunch, about six inches from the bight, thus making 
the hight into a round puff. The ear and nose cavities were treated in 
the same way, because “this pleased the buffalo" The black paint 
represented the black paint used by a successful war party; the red paint 
represented the attainment of ald age. This skull and its symbols 
therefore were prayers for succes in war; for the attainment of old age: 
for an abundance of buffalo for all the people. (Pl, xix. г.) 

X. A woman's root digger, This was sharpened and stuck into the 
ground; the stick was of ash-and dressed like à man; the head was some- 
what smaller than one's fist, and had a breath feather (i. e.. one of the 
fluffy, downy feathers that grow under the long tail-feathers of the war 
or golden eagle (Aguila chrysaelas), and flutter when breathed through): 
the breast hiis short eagle body feathers hanging down like the Taimay, 
This stick was an innovation made by Komaudy and has no medicine 
power; it is not known what he intended to represent by it, (PI. xIx, b.) 

4 Two small hollow mounda of clay used as “censers" in which live 
coals were kept and upon which dried cedar leaves were sprinkied, the 

smoke from which was used as Incense, a “sweet savor,’ (Pl. XIX, 0, d; 
pi. xx, d. f: pl. xxii e) 

S- There were a number of ancient pipes kept with the Taimay, one 
especially spoken of asa “st raight pipe" used in drawing the buffalo into 
tbe medicine lodge; it is believed that the straight pipe was the earliest 
of all varieties of pipes; 


6. Two rawhide rattles (ol. xm, e); 
The Taimay was regarded as the mediator berween the people 


and the Sun power, as appears from some of the prayers made to it. 
They say: "The Father above made you for our life. We do not 
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know him. We can not see him where he is. Maybe you know 
him, Ask him to give you more power for our life," etc, The 
Taimay ts supposed also to watch over the fortunes of the people. 
This is shown by the story of Komaudy who waa Iving, by himself, 
abandoned for dead in Mexico when he heard the Sun-dance whistle 
far off at night and the Taimay came to him and told him that “ he 
Was not going to die but would recover and get back to his people. 
And he got back." 

The truth about this image, however, seems to be that it is 
used to give concreteness to their vague ideas of the Sun power, 
something that they can take hold of and endow with attributes— 
a5 an imaginative child does a doll—and dress up like the Samoved 
stones described by Tylor! ‘The Samoyed travelling ark sledge 
with its two deities, one with a stone head, the other a mere black 
stone, both dressed in green robes, with red lappets and both 
smeared with sacrificial blood, may serve as a type of stone worship." 
"Ihe Virgin of the Caridad de Cobre” of eastern Cuba, the "Virgin 
of Antipolo" near Manila, and the “Santo Nifio” of Cebu, are 
small figures about 18 inches long, dressed in jewels, gold, and velvet, 
that are held in great esteem by the devout and have come down 
[rom a respectable antiquity. The “Virgin of Antipolo" used 
to make many trips with the Spanish galleons between Manila 
and Acapulco in Mexico to protect them against the corsairs. It 
is carned in religious processions in Manila, escorted of late years 
by 15,000 persona. 

When the Taimay keeper went into the medicine-lodge his face 
was painted, like that of the Taimay itself, with red and black zigzag 
lines downward from the eyes (pl. xvitt, b; pl. xx, 4), He wore a 
skirt made of deerskin painted yellow, and his body was painted the 
same color. Why this color was used was not known,—it was to 
them just a part of the ceremony, handed down by their forefathers, 
and probably originated in à dream; there are many such subjects 
they are unable to explain, and still others of whose meaning they 
have a dim consciousness but are unable to elaborate and of which 
the meaning can sometimes be made out through their prayers. The 


ii B. Tylor, Prinmitire Cniture, vol, 1t. p. 163. 
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Taimay keeper had sage tied around his wrists during the dance: 
he held a bunch of live cedar in his hand, and in his mouth an 
eagle-bone whistle with an cagle feather attached. A blue or greet 
(many Indians do not distinguish between these two colors) sun was 
painted in the middle of his chest and back, and he wore on liis 
head a cap, made of the skin of a jackrabbit with breath-fearher 
attached. (Pl. xx, A; pl. xxn,-¢.) 

The Taimay keeper had four assistants, chosen for four years 
each, to whom he taught the songs and ritual, so that (n case of 
accident there would always be some one who could direct the 
ceremonies. These four men had deerskin skirts painted white, 
and a wreath of sage, with eagle feather, on the head, Sage was 
tied around both wrists and ankles and a bunch of live cedar was 
carried in the hand. ‘These men did the ceremonial painting, and 
assisted the Taimay keeper. (Pl. xviii, a; pl. xxii, f.) 

A scalp taken from the Taimay shields, with two long eagie tail- 
feathers attached, was fastened to the breast and another on the 
hack, and a green sun and two crescent moots were painted on the 
breast amd back. Sometimes formerly these suns and moons were 
cut into the skin, not at the Sun dance but at some other time. 
(РІ. хуш, а; pl. xxii, f.) 

The dancers had no caps or wreaths, but each wore à deerskin 
skirt painted white, and their faces and bodies were painted the 
same color, (Pl, xxt.) | 

The '"Taimay keeper, hi$ four assistants, and all the dancers 
had eagle-bone whistles with éagle-feathers attached, and all 
persons connected with the dance wore their breech-clouts outside 
of their skirts, (Pl. xviir, a; pl. xx, f; pl. xxi.) 

The Taimay keeper entered the medicine-lodge in procession 
with the others and did rot eat or drink or go out of the lodge for 
four days and nights. 

During the time of cutting the poles and branches. for the 
construction of the lodge, the people were scattered through the 
woods laughing and singing, and in old times there was more or less 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, married and single, 
but to this no stigma was attached. — While not exactly open, 
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this was considered the usual thing at this time and апу 
man that wanted any woman could ask her. Compare the 
account of Herodotus of the temple of Mylitta in. Babylon, and 
Hartland's account of European spring festivals. The Russians 
have their festivals in the spring—a general feature of those festi- 
vals was the prevalence of promiscuous intercourse between the 
sexes. Similar festivals were held at one time all over Europe. 
Consult also the work of the Abbé Dubois, giving an account of the 
ceremonies in connection with the car of Juggernaut where “men 
and women were mixed indiscriminately and liberties taken with- 
out entailing any consequences, delicacy and modesty are at a 
discount during these car festivals." Compare Tanner's Narrative, 
p: 135. ав to license among the Chippewa at certain times. 
The Kado season was a time of great jollity and rejoicing for the 
people, and of the reunion of families, The whole tribe was present, 
with visitors from many other tribes, and al! sorts of feasts, soldier 
dances, and other entertainments were going on among the lodges 
whenever the people were not actively engaged with the Sun dance 
proper. By this means the young people of the various villages 
that lived apart from each other a large portion of the year, 
were brought together and became acquainted, the nation was 
solidified, and the effect of holding the dance upon the manner 
in which the Sun Father would regard them for the next vear was 
considered most Important. 

While there was a general resemblance between the medicine- 
lodges of the various tribes (the Crows used raw buffalo hides 
instead of branches to make the shade, and some of the village 
Indians en the Missouri had ceremonial earth lodges), and the danc- 
ing and whistling with the cagle-hone whistle are similar rites, 
there were many differences to be noted among the details of the 
Sun-dance ceremonies of different tribes.. ‘The Kiowa, for instance, 
say nothing about the large collection of buffalo tongues used 
by the Crows and Blackfeet, but thé most conspicuous differ- 
ence isseen in the Kiowa reluctance to shed blood: there was no 

LE. &. Hartland, Primitiee Pálrrmity, vol. it, p. tut. 
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cutting or skewering, no dragging of buffalo skulls as noted in the 
north. Even the medicine bull must be shot through the heart 
without wounding the lungs, 80 that he would not belch any blood, 
far otherwise misfortune would happen to the people. And no 
finger joints or bits of human flesh were sacrificed, in which respect 
it differed from the Dakota Sun dance witnessed by the writer in 
1879, where the female relations of the dancers would cut off a 
hnger joint, or a bit of flesh out of the arm, and hold it up as a 
sacrifice to the sun while making a prayer, and then cast it down 
at the foot of the Sun-dance pole. The Cheyenne and Arapaho, as 
well as the Caddo, Wichita, and Comanche, although the last had 
no medicine-dance of their own, were accustomed to visit the Kiowa 
dance in large numbers for the sake of the general jollity going on, 
much as any people gather in crowds at a country fair. In every 
religious ceremony of the Plains Indians white sage (arlemisia) was 
used in various ways on the ground or worn on the body, and green 
cedar carried in the hand, while dried cedar leaves were used, when- 
ever it was possible to obtain them, to make an incense, though 
it was believed that any evergreen would do. 

The writer has never seen any reason given for this, and the 
hundreds of Indians who have been asked for a reason always 
replied that the custom came down from their forefathers, without 
a reason, of else it was directed by their culture hero before they 
grew up as a people, There is, however, a fundamental reason 
other than the odor, which was not understood until it was un- 
consciously explained in a Kiowa prayer to the Sun: " Father! 
You give us this tree, cedar, because you love it. Every other tree 
dies, and grass; but this tree, it does not die in winter, its leaves 
do not drop off in the fall. We think you love it. You take care 
of it. You keep it always green. You give it a good road, | 
want you to smell its smoke," The same reason applies to the sage, 
which keeps green all winter, and the sacredness of these two comes 
fundamentally from their difference from other vegetation—from 
the fact that the Father lias signified his especial love for them 
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by taking care of them and keeping them alive during the winter, 
when others, to which he is presumably indifferent, are dead. The 
smoke of the cedar and the sweet vanilla grasa are used as an incense, 
not with the idea primarily of purification, but because the odor 
is pleasing to "the Father." This custom of offering incense must 
be very old and probably came to the Christian Church our of a 
past of great duration. 

The above Indian information, as well as the following Kiowa 
accounts, were obtained by me during nine years spent among 
the wilder tribes of the present Oklahoma. They were given in the 
sign language of the Plains and were received directly, without the 
intervention of an interpreter, or the use of any spoken tongue: it is 
probable that the following is the first published account of an 
Indian ceremony described by Indians by of the sign language 
alone, and may prove interesting to thase who do not know of what 
the sign language is capable. The illustrations were drawn by 
Hawgone, a Kiowa. 

During this description of the Kado there were present Taybodal, 
Poor Buffalo, Frizzlehead, Heidsick, and Stumbling Bear, the oldest 
and most respected men of the tribe. They had all taken part in 
the Kado from their youth, and had seen many dances. 1-see-oh 
(old name Tah-bone-moh), who had had daily intercourse in the 
sign language with the writer for nine years, was their" spokesman.” 


I. Tar Kapo 

“Tn old times the Kiowa villages used to be divided in 
winter and camped in different parta of the country, where thev 
would get plenty of game, good grass for the horses, plenty of wood 
and shelter from: the cold, as well as safety from their enemies. 
In the middle of winter, the man who kept the Taimay would 
consider about having a medicine dance the next spring—if they 
make a Sun dance it will drive off sickness from the people. He 
would be living somewhere with a few lodges only, and would call 
in the people and tell them what he had determined upon, direct 
them to send messengers to the other villages, and tell them that in 
the spring he would make a Sun dance at a certain place when the 
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grass would be a foot high; that they must stop all foolish or Crazy 
work, like going to war, and everybody must come-where the medí- 
cine or Taimay keeper appoints,—nobodv can stay away. Then 
they all move in to the plate appointed by the Taimay keeper. He 
then asks if everybody has arrived, and they say, ' Yes, all the lodges 
are here.” Then he says: ‘We will make a medicine lodge. Bring 
me-a gentle horse before sunrise. Next morning he gets on the 
horse and the first thing he saysis: ‘You must stop all quarreling 
and all foolish conduct: Lforbidit!’ He has the Taimay in a sack 
tied on his back by a string around his neck, Same chief then 
harangues the villages: ‘Do not go out to look for vour horses. 
Stay in your lodges; the Taimay keepersaysso!" Then the Taimay 
keeper rides around on the prairie at a distance from the village: 
everybody looks at him and watches him; he goes all the way round 
the village to the place he started from—then he goes to his own 
lodge and dismounts. All Kiowas know him—he forbids all 
quarreling and crazy work. If any man thinks of doing that he is 
afraid of the Taimay keeper. Two young men are sent to look for 
a tree, just like scouts looking for the enemy, for the center pole, 
near where there is plenty of small green timber and a wide stream. 
They look for it carefully, noz in a hurry; they do it wisely, and all 
move over nearit and camp, — If they do not find the tree they come 
back and the chief harangues the village; ‘Have patience. We will 
soon find it.' They search during the early morning because they 
can not drink anything while looking for it—they are afraid of 
drinking. If they drink water then there will be a great deal of 
rain which will spoil the dance; thev are afraid to wash themselves 
also and throw out the water. When they find the tree, which must 
have a convenient location and suitable shape, they come back and 
tell the Medicine-keeper: *We have found the tree’ During this 
time the Taimay keeper does not dó any work. When he wants 
anything done he tells the people and it does not fail; everybody is 
afraid of him. During the time of different kinds of work they 
drink no water—everybody is afraid of the Taimay keeper; when 
the work is over then they drink. When the: Taimay keeper 
announces that they have found the tree, the lodges all move over 
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near it. They call in the soldiers —there are five bands of soldiers, 
each one just like your troop of cavalry. The mounted soldiers 
move out in front and maneuver in the prairie: then come the 
lodges with the women and children—soldiers on each flank and 
rear, just as they used to march moving camp near the enemy; the 
fifth company (Rattle, foot-soldiers) remams in camyp. The Taimay 
keeper is head of all. He has the Taimay on his back. There are 
to or 20 old men with him. Не looks back at the soldiers coming. 
They arrive and dismount. The soldiers all sing and maneuver as 
they march. When they dismount the Taimay keeper smokes one 
pipe of tobaceo; then they all remount and start out singing and 
maneuvering: they go on for about a mile when they halt again. 
The Taimay keeper smokes another pipeful of tobacco. This is 
done four times in all, 
and when the fourth 
pipe has been smoked 
everybody has been told 
Where the tree is and 
all hurry to put up 
their lodges [Battey says 
the men rush to strike a 
pole set up in the new 
camp site] which are 
pitched by bands in an 
incomplete circle, the 
opening toward the east, 
the doors of the lodges 
opening toward the cen- Fic. 43,—Kiows camp cirele, 1, Tiue Kirwa. 
ter of the circle, The 2. ЕЕ. 3. Sindays men. 4. Black men,  $. Shield 
order of the Bands ia, T= 6, Biters. 7. Kiowa Apache, B, Medicine 


1 : lodge. 9. Taimay keeper's lodge. ro, Sweat lodge. 
shownin the accompany- 1, Medicine lodge. 


ing sketch. 

" The foot-soldiers who remained in the old camp have two horses. 
They remain there until the village reaches its camp ground: then 
thev send out two mounted scouts; they look for the village just as 
scouts do when they go to war. After a while they are seen mount- 
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ing a hill on their return, and they report the village location, Then 
the foot-soldiers all moye out as did the others, making four halts— 
they make a good line: When the village reaches camp a wide lodge 
of several lodge-covers is made and food cooked so that the [oot- 
soldiers will have something to eat when they retum. They go to 
the wide lodge and everybody drinks water and eats until sundown. 
Next morning before sunrise a man goes to look for a buffalo bull— 
nota cow—a bull. Two men saddle up, go to the Taimay keeper's 
ове, ап вау: "аке up! We are going to look for the bull.’ The 
Taimay keeper has a little piece of medicine, 114 inches long, made 
of a piece of wood or a root that came from the far north, and it is. 
lent to the man who kills the bull. Other people never have it and 
do not know what itis The Taimay keeper says to them: 'Go out 
on the prairie and find a little herd of buffalo. Have two arrows in 
your hand—not four; bite off à little piece of that wood, chew it up, 
and spiton the arrows.’ ‘Then he stops, and the two men go out on 
the right side of the village. ‘The killing of the bull is done by the 
man who holds the office; nobody else can do it. He must be a 
man ot high standing, able to count coups. Honameatah has it 
now; Tohansen, his brother, used to haveit. They find a small herd 
of bulls and the buffalo killer atarts after them. The other man 
stays back and watches him. He first counts his coup before he can 
shoot. He does not shoot two arrows unless the first one fails. He 
shoots the bull right behind the shoulder. He chases the bull so that 
when he falls his face will be Pointing toward the east, and he falls 
dead on his belly—not on his side. He dies with his face toward the 
east and on his belly, Thatisa wonderful thing. He does it him- 
self. Everybody knows it. He is shot in such a way that no blood 
comes out of his mouth. Ip past times when blood has come out of 
his mouth great sickness has come to the Kiowa, and that is what 
they are afraid of. They are afraid also if he falls on his side. The 
bull is generally killed quite early in the morning. When he falls with 
his face to the east, the other man comes up, looks at him: and RAYS: 
‘Yes, he is dead.’ ‘They picket their horses toward the south, 
They gather a big bundle of Sage grass and bring it to the bull. 
They put some dried chips about fiftesn [cet west of the bull and 
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spread sage on them. ‘Then they go to his head. They have a 
very sharp knife; a buffalo bull has a very tough skin; it is a two- 
year old; the skin about the neck is the thickest. Before the 
buffalo killer can cur the skin he must count a coup or tell where 
he struck his enemy. Не then makes an incision over the right 
hip bone. He does not saw the hide; he rips it, from the point af 
incision up to the shoulder, then to the butt of the ear and corner 
of the mouth, without taking the knife from under the skin. Then 
he goes to the left hip and rips the hide as he did on the right side 
without getting in front of the bull. Then he goes back, cuts off the 
bone of the tail, and rolls the skin of the back until he gets to the 
horns, and takes the skin of the face all the way to the corners of 
the mouth and around the nose. Then they lift it up and move 
backwards, keeping the head toward the east, and spread it out 
upon the sage. They do not drink any water, but clean meat from 
the inside of the hide. Then the man who killed the buil brings 
up the horses and covers his saddle with sage, The horse із held 
with his face to the east. The skin is unrolled about three feet, the 
heail outside, then put on the saddle. The man goes around the 
horse's tail to the right side, gets on the horse behind the skin, and 
makes a prayer to the Sun: ‘Look at me, Sun! Let our women 
and children live good, and buffalo cover the earth. Let sickness 
be put away.’ Then he doesn't turn to the right; he turns always 
to the left and goes to the village. He trots fast. In the mean- 
time the people are watching for him. When he gets near, he goes 
slower. The first man who sees him, calls out: ' There he ie coming, 
bringing the medicine bull!' Then he arrives near the end of the 
enclosure and stops four times. At this time the biggest chiet of 
the Kiowa is in his lodge dressed in a deerskin shirt, with scalps 
down the breast and arms and down the sides of his leggings. He 
comes out, everybody watching him. He goes to the horse of the 
buffalo killer. The horse is facing the Taimay keeper's lodge in the 
enclosure. He unfastens the hide, going around the horse always 
by the tail, He gathers the hide and the sage, and puts the hide 
down on the sage at the Taimay keeper's door, Then the women 
and children all bring presents and throw them down there and 
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make a prayer to the Sun. They all have the same prayer: "Let 
us all attain to the way-off old persons’ road’ fi. e., ‘Let usall attain 
old age], and then they all scatter to their lodges. 

"Some time before a big sweat-house has been made inside the 
enclosure ánd in front of the Taimay keeper's iodge; it is well 
covered with robes. After the prayers are all over and the people 
separate, hre is brought and they put hot stones into the sweat 
house. Then they bring two chiefs—the one who had the scalp 
shirt and one other. They come with their backs toward the east, 
one behind the other, and take hold of the robe with the right hand. 
The first one takes the robe so that the head laps over the right 
arm, and they take it into the sweat lodge, carry it around by the 
south side, and Jay it flat with its face to the east. Then the 
Taimay keeper with a few others also enter. They close the door 
and put water on the hot stones, Then they Open the door for a 
while. This‘is done seven times. Then they stop and come out. 
[Without doubt a series of prayers was offered inside, but the inves- 
tigation of this was left for another occasion which never presented 
itself.] "Then the two men carry the robe out around by the north 
skle, stopping four times, Then they go inside the door, turning 
to the south, and lay the hide on the sage prepared for it im. the 
Taimay keeper's lodge, when everything is over for the day. That is 
the second preliminary day, The next morning, about nine o'clock, 
they have a sham fight (‘a laugh fight"). 

“Everybody knows about it, They have breakfast, drive in 
the horses, saddle up, and mount prepared as for war. They tie 
up the ponies’ tails, Some have guns, some spears with eagle 
feathers, also shields and warbonnets, The foot-soldier band takes 
its place in the center of the enclosure. The four mounted bands 
collect à short distance from the village and come galloping through 
the gate, turn to the left, go completely around inside the enclosure 
and out again, turning to the left, keeping around outside, and in 
again as before. They do this four times, and then go out and stop 
at some place away from the village, ‘The foot-soldiers then go to 
where the center tree was found. They make a shield-house [fort] 
around the tree, and taking their guns, go outside, forming a line 
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toward the approaching mounted soldiers, The latter charge them, 
both firing at each other for fun—there are no bullets in the guns. 
When the horse-soldiers charge they send dust high in the air and 
the foot-sokliers retire into the fort. The horse-soldiers ride around 
them, shooting into the fort and striking the foot-soldiers with camp- 
sticks and spears. So much dust and smoke makes it look like a 
real fight. When the foot-soldiers get tired they dash out of the 
shield-house, and that ends the fight. Then they cut down the tree 
for the forked center pole. It is cut by a woman whose regular 
office it is to chop the tree—usually a Mexican. All the time | was 
growing up the same woman cutit. She became old and died, and 
another woman tock up her road. She маз а good woman. Her 
children grew up good, like these children. She was afraid of any- 
thing foolish, afraid to do anything wrong. They fell the tree in 
any direction, and cut the limbs all off, leaving only the two forks. 
A mounted soldier sees a woman he likes: if she wants him he 
asks her to ride behind him. Sometimes she says ' yes" and mounts 
behind him. He has a rope attached to the tree and tied to the 
saddle, and many of them drag the tree, stopping four times on the 
way, to where it is to be planted iu the center of the enclosure, 
evervbody singing. The outside trees are brought in in the same 
way. They take the center pole to the hole that has already been 
dug for it by a band of women soldiers, all women. Only one man 
is with them, a chief. He puts in the center pole: that is his office. 
When the middle pole is up, a rope ie thrown over the crotch, 
and the two chiefs bring the robe, tie it to the rope, and many men 
pull it up to the crotch and tic it so that ite face will be to the east, 
not in the crotch but across the Y. When the dance is finished, 
the hide is left there. Anybody who rides by and sees it, says: "Yes 
there it is. That is the medicine-bull's hide left there, Alter 
the pole is put up and the hide tied to it they stop for that day (3rd). 

"On the fourth day the wall poles are brought in and planted 
so a5 to make the medicinetodge from 42 to 60 feet in. diameter, 
On the fifth day the walls are made of branches and the roof is 
finished. When the walls are finished, being wattled, the old women 
soldiers go out and fill their robes with clean sand, bring it into the 
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medicine-lodge, and cover the floor all over, and they sween it out 
smooth early every morning. The sand ts also piled up inva cone 
around the foot of the middle pole and à flat stone is put in the 
doorway (pl. xx, g, 4). Whenever a dancer goes Out of the lodge he 
sets his foot on that stone. The walls and roof are finished. On 
the morning of the-sixth day they ‘herd’ the buffalo. They then take 
alot of robes with the heads and hair on them and stretch them on 
a frame of willows so thata man can get inside of them and look 
like à buffalo (pl. xxrv, a; fig. 54). There are a lot of men. and boys 
and one woman—alwavs the same woman: that is her road [office, 
custom]—who go out on the prairie without weapons and have а 
sham fight, butting and kicking each other. After that they assem- 
ble with their robes on, the boys with colt robes. on, on the plain 
near the lodges just like a herd of buffalo, some standing and some 
lying: down—a great many of them just like a big herd of buffalo. 

“One man, well dressed, appears with à necklace, a quiver, and 
bow and arrows in his left hand, and a firebrand in his right (pl. 
xxi, a). He goes along, all the people watching him. The buffalo 
outonthe flat do not see him. Не goes into the medicine-lodge and 
sits down. There are many men in there, and he sits down with 
them. Hesays: "Look at the buffalo out there!” He talks awhile 
with the Taimay keeper, then goes out and runs over toward the 
buffalo with the firebrand in his right hand, going to their windward 
side; they smell the smoke and all jump up and gaze at him and run 
away from him, just like buffalo, The people in the village all look 
at them and say to each other: "They. are just like buffalo, A 
man with. à straight pipe (pl. xxi, b) stoops down, with his back 
to the Taimay keeper, who stands in the door of the medicine-lodge 
(pl. xxi, c). When the buffalo jump up he points his pipe at 
them and draws it back (thus drawing the buffalo). ‘This is done 
four times, the keeper cach time going back toward the door, until 
the fourth time when he goes in and stands at the west side, The 
buffalo are drawn in thus by him and run round outside the medi- 
cine-lodge four times. Then, entering, they run round the middle 
pole four times and then lic down. This man is called ‘the man 
who brings the buffalo’ (pl, ХХІ, 0), апа the one with the lighted 
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firebrand is called ‘the man who drives’ the buffalo’ (pl. xxii, a). 
(Thus they dramatize the old method af taking the buffalo into 
the pound.) 

“Теп шеп wearing robes come in and sit down, and the whole 
village comes and stares at the buffalo, ‘Three men then come in, 
each holding a pipe. These pipes are straight—the hawl does not 





Fio, $4.—Man covered with a robe supported! with ati-ks t0 renresemt a buifala. 
turn up. They have wooden stems, and are. made o£. black stone, 
like that black stone pipe Honameatah gave you that used to be- 
long to Old Tohausen who was chief of the Kiowa for so. many 
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years. Those pipes are kept with the Taimay by the keeper, 
and he lends them to the three men, during the dance. They are 
very oll and belonged always to the Taimay, The three men 
hald these pipes with mouth-piece presented. One stands still 
antl the other two go and pull the robes off the faces, searching for 
the man who has counted the most coups. They pull the robe off 
af a man's face, look at him, and say, "Хо that is not the man, and 
keep on until they find him. Then they call out his name to the 
third standing man, who comes and touches him with the pipe and 
calls out his name as loudly as he can, 'Big Bow is a fat buffalo! 
and pute a short stick. on his hump (of which he carries four), and 
everybody claps his hands. This is done four times, one each for 
the four biggest chiefs who have struck their enemies thé greatest 
Humber ol times, Then all go out, and the sun goes down. 

"The first day they move into the ceremonial camp circle. The 
second they kill and bring in the hide of the medicine-bull. The 
third they have a sham battle and bring in the middle pole. The 
fourth they bring in and plant the wall poles. The fifth they put 
on the roof poles and sides, and sand the floor, The sixth they held 
the buffalo lodge, and in the evening at sundown the dancers enter 
the medicinelodge. That evening at sundown those who are to 
dance without water go into the medicine-lodge. These men are 
to dance four days and nights without anything to eat or drink. 
The Taimay keeper dances with them. If a dancer can not hold 
out he goes home and gets something to eat and drink but does 
not go back. A great many begin the first day, but by the next 
night they begin to leave. They fall in number until the morning 
of the fourth day, Only a few are then left, five or six, all weak 
with hunger and thirst. I [L-see-oh] did that once: T was there 
with them dancing. | [It was pretty good at night when it was cool, 
but it was very het in the middle of the day; we almost died from 
the heat and want of water. On the morning af the fourth day the 
keeper encouraged us, saying, "Try hand now. Try hard. ‘This 
is the last day. | have thesameroad that you have, ] want уоп 
to help me now through to the end—then at sundown you can eat 
and drink.” Toward evening he sent some women to bring water: 
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I looked at that water and longed for it; water hungry. Almost at 
sundown he took up the Taimay and put it in its sack: He took 
the same piece of wool or roar that was used by the man who killed 
the bull, powdered a little piece, and put it into the water brought 
by the women. He said: ‘Our father, the Sun; is looking down 
at vou now. He secs vou poor and hungry. He i» going to help 
you live à long time; you are going to see your children grow up 
atrong; you are going to have many children. Then we drank the 
water and left the: medicine-lodge, and. the next day the village 
broke iip and moved away. | 

“When a man goes into the medicine-lodge to dance he has a 
whistle made from the wing-bone of an eagle and some sage in his 
hand. Ido not know why he has-sage. [+ came to us from the 
Crows, who first made the Taimay. Every kind of medicine has 
sage with it. | think Sinday [the Kiowa culture hero] said to do 
thar, Weds not cut anybody in the Kiowa medicine-lodge; we ar: 
afraid todo that: we are afraid tosee blood there. The Chevenne, 
Arapaho, and Sioux cut the dancers, but we are afraid of the blood. 
We do not let the bull get shot through the lungs and belch blood: 
that would be dangerous; we would have trouble happen to us 
if he belched blood; we are afraid of it- Before we go into the 
medicine-Iodge the keeper with seven or eight other men (any who 
wish it among the dancers) go into his tipi, take the Taimav out af 
its sack, fix it up, put its feather on its head, and tie it on 0 staff 
about six fcet long: Then they come out, the keeper in front, the 
others behind in single file, the keeper carrving the Taimay by the 
&taff in both hands in front of him. — They stop behind the medicine- 
lodge, then go around to the left, all the time singing, apd stop 
near the door, go four times round te hiire amd then wo in lit is 
empty when they go in), and plant the Taimay in its place in the 
middle and in front of the cedar screen. In old times the two little 
ones were planted in the sie wav, ode ong each. sule o£ tlie Big om: 
and. all facing. the east, but the Ute got. these little ones. The 
dancers then enter, the singers with a big drum just like that little 
drum you have [which haa but one druimhead]—only this is three 
[eet in diameter; ten persons ean drum on itat one time. Then the 
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spectators enter and there 18a fire built a little on one side of the 
door. The only use for this fire is to tighten the drum head when 
it gets slack, When the dancers all get in they begin to dance in 
rows with their backs to the east, facing the Taimay. They stand 
in one place, bending their knees and raising their heels in time to 
the drum, extending their hands to and blowing their whistle at the 
Танау. Behind the Taimay is a cedar screen extending across the 
lodge from north to south, leaving doors at each end, the butts of 
the cedars being out from the wall, the tops inclined against it, 
Above the cedars are hung the Taimay shields, eight of them. In 
the middle of the night the dancing stops; the singers, drummers, 
and spectators go home to bed—the dancers and the Taimay keeper 
go to sleep. 

"Before sunrise next morning the drummers come in and the 
dancing begins again. There are four men chosen by the Taimay 
keeper to act for four years to assist him, to whom he teaches the 
Taimay ceremonies, These assistants have fans made of the tail 
leathers of theraven,, Whennot inusethey are kept near the Taimay, 
These four men go around among the dancers who rush about 
inside the lodge intermixed: they move these fans through among 
the dancers searching for the man they want. When he is found 
the fans are waved at him horizontally, causing him to jump into the 
air. Then they areswung spirally in front of him, which makes him 
turn around and fall down as if he were drunk. This is dane three 
times every day—at dawn, at noon, and just before sunset. It 
confers long life and health on the persons te whom it i5 done; this 
is explained by the keeper when they first enter the lodge, and each 
time before it is done the keeper bites off some of the medicine root, 
the same lent the buffalo-bull killer, and chews it up and goes 
around the lodge spitting it upon the dancers. This is good for 
them, He explains to them that he has no mislicine power himself, 
but the Taimay sees them: it has medicine power; he himself is 
only aman. After the running about and [ceremonial] killing, the 
four men, the drummers and singers, go home to breakfast; the 
dancers do not eat or drink, About nine o'clock the drummers come 
back; the dance begins again and lasts until dinner time. A man 
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gets up and dances when he wants to and then sits down near the 
wall or behind the cedars, Just before the keeper spits on them 
incense is burned—cedar leaves. The dancers go around in single 
file, put themselves in the smoke of the cedar, one at a time, 
and rub their hands, arms, and bodies in the cedar smoke. 
They all get up and dance at the вате time, Then he spits on 
them, they run about, and four other men are ‘killed.’ Then 
the drummers go to dinner and come back about four o'clock, 
when they dance again. The running about and killing of four 
other men is finished just about sundown, and the drummers and 
spectators go to supper. The dancers rest until after supper, when 
the drummers come back and the dancing Js continued. until. the 
middle of the night. ‘This is done every day for four days. Just 
before sunset on the fourth day the keeper takes the Taimay, 
takes off its feather, rolls it up, and pute it in itssack, He has two 
sacks, one for the Taimay and the articles that belong to it, and 
another for his rabbit-skin cap. They are made of parfléche just 
like these pariléches you have [to carry dried meat in], only they 
have a moon painted on them. When the Taimay is put away the 
water is brought in the vessels. As told you before, some of 
the medicine wood, or root, is spit into the pails, The dancers drink 
very little at a time. If they drink as much as they want, it will 
kill them. "They are allowed only a little ata time until they have 
got enough. Then the dance is over, and next day the village 
breaks up and scatters in every direction. The young men go to 
war against all different kinds of people;—against the Mexicans, 
Pawnee, or Texans. 

"The Taimay keeper dances with the others, and does not eat 
or drink or go out of the lodge for four days. He ts painted vellow 
all over and has a yellow deerskin skirt made of two deerskins 
painted yellow. He has sage tied around his wrists and holds cedar 
in his hand. He wears an eagle-bone whistle around his neck, has 
a sum painted black in the middle of his breast, another in the middle 
of his back, a jackrabbit skin cap with a fluffy [breath] eagle 
feather on his head. The four assistants have cach a deerskin 
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skirt painted white and wear their breech-clouts outside, a cap or 
wreath made of sage with a breath feather, sage tied about wrists 
and ankles, cedar in the hand, a scalp from one of the Taimay shields 
on the breast with two eagle tail-feathers attached, two moons 
painted blue (or green) ori the skin, another scalp with feathers and 
J two other blue moons painted on the skin of the back, 
MIU — asd dé accompanying design painted on the forehead 
At Nc andcheeks (pl. xx,a; pl. xxii, f). Thedancers have no 
caps but paint themselves, the face and body, white, 
and wear their breech-clouts outside of their skirts. Each has an 
eagle-bone whistle, Only the Taimav keeper is painted yellow." 


HL How tHe Kiowa Got tae Tamay 

Taybodal (or Shank-of-a-hull's-leg), the oldest living Kiowa, 
now (1897) about eightv years of age, was found at Horses’ Camp, 
and gave the following account of getting the Taimay: 

“While we still lived in the far north and moved our property 
with dogs, the Kiowa had no Talmay, no Sun medicine. 

“One time the Kiowa went to trade with the Crow-and took with 
them an old Arapaho and his wife who lived with the Kiowa and 
who were very poor and miserable, 

After the trade was over the Kiowa went back: [It is not 
known whether this “going back" referred to their first remembered 
home, the “ Kiowa Mountains” near the Gallatin Vallev in Montana, 
or whether it was later in their history and they had moved down to 
the Black Hills of Dakota; tlie most settled fact in their mind was 
that they still carried their property by dogs] The old Arapaho 
and his wife were too poor and miserable to travel back with then 
and they were left in the Crow village. 

" After some time the Crow chief took notice of them and said: 
‘I see you there poor and miserable. 1 ат going to take pity on 
you. lam going togive you some medicine.’ And he gave the mas 
the Taimay. After some time the Kiowa went again to the Crow 
village to trade and, when they left, the Arapaho and his wife went 
along, taking the Taimay with them, and that old Arapaho made 
the Sun dance with the Kiowa until he died: then some of his 
relations took it up. 
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“All the time that [I was growing up that old man On-so-teen 
(Long-foot) had it. He was old when I saw him first, and he grew 
older and older as I grew up and up until his ribs collapsed and he 
died оі, т. е. Һе died of old age. 

"He died at the Sand hills on Elk Creek the winter Fort Sill 
was established [1870]. He got the Taimay when he was a young 
man and died a very old man. He madea great many dances. The 
next man who took it up was Many Stars; his other name was 
Got-no-moccasins.! He made two dances, omitted the third, made 
the fourth, and died the following fall of a fever (' sick, hot died '). 
Many Stars’ own brother, Many Bears, then took it up. He wasa 
nephew of that Many Bears who was killed before by the Ute 
on the north side of the main Canadian where the spring is, at the 
mouth of the little creek. He had it four years and made four 
dances and then fell sick and died of a fever, After him Taimeday 
(Standing Taimay), hisown brother, tookit. Taimeday made three 
good dances, The time for the fourth arrived but the soldiers 
stopped it? Now a woman has it, Long-foot's daughter. Нег 
name is Ee-man-az, 'Food-giver. Lucius Aitsans’ father, Looka, 
knows how to make the dance, | have heard that four men got 
the Taimay while they were still young and died old with their 
ribs. collapsed, and Long-foot was the fifth, whom I saw myself. 
They must have had it seventy years each. 

“That old man's name was On-so-teen, which means ' Long- 
foot.' His other name was Tonanti, an Arapaho word: we do not 
know what it means." 


TV... Act ог THE ТАМАТ 
Concerning the antiquity of the Taimay we can only speculate, 
guided by the light of tradition checked bv our earliest records. 
Mr Mooney thinks the Kiowa obtained it about 1765." The writer 
has long believed that sufficient time. has not been allowed for the 


! Battey, p. 183. 

The writer was with the commard ordered [rom Fort SI to Anadarko in the 
spring o£ 1390 at the request ol Agent Meyers iô stop thii dame. — Thi command 
inchuted three troops of the yil Cavalry under Lt. Col. Caleh H. Carlton, 

tyik Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eih.. 1898, p. 155. 
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sojourn of the ‘central group" of Dr Wissler on the Plairis and for 
the development of their distinctive culture, For instance, it is said 
on the authority of the Dakota winter count that the Dakota did not 
discover the Black Hills until 17750r 1776; whereas, La Verendrye 
reports the "Gens de la Fléche Collée 6 Sioux des Prairies" near 
the Black Hills and probahly in sight of them in 1742. (The writer 
has seen the Black Hills eighty miles away, towards the Missouri.) 

Clark? and others state that the separation between the Northern 
and Southern Cheyenne and Arapaho did not take place until about 
1850, but it has been pointed owt in this periodical that it was 
already an accomplished fact in 1816. — Again Wissler says:* "The 
general suggestion seems to be that in so far as the Plains Indians 
are a buffalo using people and have a culture dependent on the 
same, their type of civilization is of recent origin and developed 
chiefly by contact with Europeans, upon this assumption it appears 
that the peopling of the Plains proper wasa recent phenomenon due 
in part to the introduction of the horse and the displacement of 
the tribes by white settlements"; and € “Indeed it is dificult to see 
how the central groups as noted above could have followed their 
roving life without this animal (the horse)."" Wissler appears to give 
but the short period from 1750 to 1800 for the development of the 
Plains culture, and says, "We have no information as to the ethnic 
conditions in this area before the introduction of the horse." 

To this I disagree, for it seems very clear, [rom the accounts of the 
historians of Coronado's march! that there were roving tribes follow- 
ing the buffalo in the Plains of Texas in 1542 which transported their 
property by means of dogs and which in all probability then saw and 
heard of white-men and horses for the first time. They had already 
developed the sign language of the Plains and their exterior life corre- 
sponded in every particular with the description given by the Kiowa 





! Jbid.. p. £37. 

* Murgry, Déccuverier, v, p. 61a. 

i Siga Language, De TON. 

! Am. Amlh. (5. 5), vol. 6, p. 545. 1907, 

*Congrés International des Amlzicanisies, XV Sess, п, Синес, 1906.p. 45 
5 Ibid, р: 44. 
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of their life on the Plains of the north before the acquisition of the 
horse. Motolinia! says: 

"Andando muchos dias por estos llanos [east of the Pecos river}, 
toparon com una rancheria de hasta ducientas casas con gente; eran las 
casas de los curros de Ixs vacas adohbados, blancas, À manera de pabe- 
llones & tiendas de campo. 

"El mantenimiento Ó sustentamiento de estos indios es todo de las 
vacas, porque ni siembran ni cogen maiz: de los cueros hacen sus casas, 
de los cueros visten y calzan, de los cueros liacen sogas y tambien de la 
lana: de los niervos hacen hilo con que cosen sus vestiduras y tambien las 
casas: de los huesos hacen alesnas: las bonigaa les sirven de leña, porque no 
hav otra en aquella tierra: los buches les sirven de jarros y vasijas cot 
que beben: de la carne se mantienen; cómenla medio asada ... . Tienen 
perros como los de està tierra, salvo que son algo mayores, los cuales 
perros cargan como à bestias y les hacen sus enjablmas como albardillas v 
las cinchan con sus correas, y andan matados como bestias en [as cruces, 
Cuando van & caza cárganlos de mantenimientos, y cuando e mueven 
estos indios porque no están de atiento en una parte, que se andan donde 
andan las vacas para se mantaner, estos. perros les llevan las casas, y 
llevan los palos de las. casas arrastrando at1ados 3 las albardillas, allende 
la carga que llevan encima: podrá eer|n carga, segund el perro, arroba y 
media y dios.” 

Fray Alonso de Benavides saya? (1630) in regard to the Apaches 
vaqueros del ganado de Sibola: “Que cuando estos indios van 
А tratar y contratar, van las rancherias enteras con sus mujeras é 
hijos, que viven en tiendas hechas de estos pellejos de. Síbola muy 
delgados v adohados: y las tiendas las llevan cargadas en requas de 
perros aparejados con sus enjalmillas, y son los perros medianos, y 
suelan llevan quinientos perros en una requa, uno delante de otro, y 
la gente llevan cargada su mercaduna que trueca por ropa de 
algodón y otras que carecen," ‘This is corroborated by Gaspar Cas- 
tafio de Sosa in 1590," by Le Page du Pratz in 1724,‘ and by others. 
а Меттотїайєт 44 Fray Toribio de Maislinia, Mezico, 1903. pp. 151-152, Compare 
also Relcion del Suces, p. 578, und. Jurzmilln's narrütion. p. sSR, Feurteeuth Ати. 
Rep. Bar. Am. Rika pt: 1. 1396. 

! Historia de Narra Merito. by Gaspar de Villagran, reprint Mexico, 1900 ,app. 2, 
p. 45, 


! Docs. inedilos de! archivo dé Imdiat, xv, p. $09. 
Hl de ia Louisians, ri. p, 101. 1758. 
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When questioned upon the age of the Taimay and the southern 
migration of the Kiowa, a frequent topic of conversation in those 
days (1889 to 1897), Taybodal and other old Kiowa said that To- 
nanti was the fifth man to hol the Taimay from youth to extreme 
old age, each having a term of about seventy years, making 
no account of those who, like "Many Stars," had it for a short term 
only. Taybodal was mistaken, however, as to Tonanti, for we 
know fromother sources! that he held itfor not more than forty years. 
Should we allow the other four men a like period their combined 
terms would aggregate two hundred vears from 1870, tlie date of To- 
nanti's death, thus taking it back to the vyear1670. There must have 
been numerous short-term men scattered through their history, as. 
happened during the twenty-seven years after Tonanti's death, for 
itis nor to be believed that five such long-lived men would follow 
one another in succession in the history of any people, but of these 
no account is taken. 

Furthermore La Salle has left usa statement? that the Gattacka 
and Manrhoat were south of the Pawnee in 1681. The former is 
the Pawnee name for the Kiowa Apache? who stoutly asseverate— 
and the Kiowa agree with them—that they Migrated from the 
north together and have heen together practically ever since. The 
name Manrhoat may well be, as Mooney thinks, the name of some 
other tribe for the Kiowa, whence it is more than probable that 
the Kiowa and Kiowa Apache were on the Canadian and Arkansas 
before 1681, wandering, as they were reported to the Secretary of 
War from Fort Gibson, september 15, 1835: "The Kioaways have 
no fixed villages but wander from the Cross Timbers on the Arkan- 
sas, Canadian and Red Rivers to the Rocky Mountains and are 
sometimes but not often south of Red River—signed Montfort 
Stokes, M. Arbuckle "i 

їп the list of Spanish documents copied by Bandelier and 
exhibited at the Columbian Historical Ехровйїоп:а Madrid, 1892 
(p. 323, No. 19), was à copy of an order of the Vicar Don José de 





' Mooney In rzih. Anm. Rep. Bur. Aw, Fih. p. 241. 

! Margry, Décearertez, t, p. 301. 

* Mooney, op. clt., p. sag, 

! Transeript Sap. Ct. Record. U. s và. Choctaw, Chickasrw, etc. p. 138- 
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Bustamente to Father Fray José Antonio Guerrero, Minister at 
Santa Fé, to marry a Panana (Pawnee) Indian toa Cargua woman, 
both servants. This is from the Archives of the Parish of our Lady 
of Guadalupe of Paso del Norte, Mexico, 1732, and Document No. 20 
isa copy of their marriage notice. 

Another fact bearing on this subject is that the Kiowa have 
lived so long south of the Pawnee that they call the north star 
the “Pawnee star” and assert that the Pawnee towns were right 
under that star, for in following the Pawnee horse raiders they would 
always follow their trail by day, and when prevented by darkness 
they could always keep on all night toward the north star, and 
be sure of picking up the trailin the morning. As the Kiowa Apache 
stoutly support the Kiowa in declaring that they got the Taimay 
in the north before their southern migration together, it follows 
that in all probability they had already acquired it previous to 
La Salle's statement of 1681, and the chronology of Old Taybodal 
may not be far wrong. 


VY. Tanvs, on “Whar tie Sun DANCE SHIELD KEEPERS 
Are Arkain oF" 

“That old man An-so-teen (Long-Foot) gave them Taimay 
shields and told them what to be afraid of. He died about 13870, 
very old. He had had the Taimay since he was a young man. 
The Taimay shield keepers are afraid to look at themselves in a 
glass; if they do their eyesight will be ruined. They must not eat 
buffalo hearts, or touch a bearskin, or have anything to do with a 
bear; they must not smoke with their moccasins on, or kill, or 
eat any kind of rabbit, or kill or touch a skunk. 

“Bird shield keepers must not touch birds nor throw feathers 
into the fire nor put a knife in the fire in a tips; if you cook some- 
thing for them and the knife touches the fire they will not eat what 
vou cook for them. They must not eat a heart of anv kind. You 
must not cook a heart in such a man's kettle, His wife and children 
must not cat a heart or any kind of bird because he keeps a bind 
shield. Santanta had a crane shield. You know about that: you 
have that shield yourself, Every shield keeper is afraid of something 
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[f e, has tabus). The buffalo shield keeper is afraid of raw liver or 
anything raw from the inside: We is afraid of putting a buffalo horn 
into the fire i his tipi. He is afraid to take a pipe-stem above, 
always takes it below your hand. That is his road. He may be 
afraid of other things гоо.“ 


Vl. CoscrtsroN 

Itis only when studied in connection with the spring festivals 
of other peoples that the Sun dance of the Mains Indians is seen in 
its true light. It then takes its place at once among its kindred 
phenomena as one of a world-wide series of religious dramas; 
symbolizing the regeneration of life. It is the worship of the Sun 
Father whose symbol in the countries of the Old World has been 
the "phallus," giving rise to its designation as a “phallic cult" 

To the Indian the winter is a season of old age or death, all 
vegetation that produces life is old and worn out ar dead; but when 
the sun shines warm in the spring, the rains come down from above 
and fertilize the earth, the grass wpon which the animals feed comes 
to life and springs up from the ground, the buffalo drop their calves, 
the birds and fish lay their eggs, then all nature rejoices in a new 
birth. The Above Father (the Power in the Sun) has brought 
this about in conjunction with “Our Mother the Earth." The 
Indian believed in the dualism of na ture, that there can be no birth 
without sexual intercourse, without sacrifice and suffering, and 
the acts of the Sun dance symbolize these or relate to making 
plenty the buffalo upon which they lived. 

Every step of this ceremony he regarded as pure and holy, aud in 
following it out the Indian was as sincere and reverent їп his 
worship aa any churchman of our time. 

Some of the acts observed, as those related by G. A. Dorsey 
in the case of the Lodgemaker's wife and the High Priest in the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Sun dances, ! have shocked those who have 
not looked beneath the surface, remembering the stage of culture 
in which we found the Indian and through which our own fore- 
fathers have passed. 


Ріпа Columbian AMuieum Publication 103, D. 131. arid no. 75, p. t72. 
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To properly understand this we must compare the history of 
other primitive peoples in different parts of the world, keeping 
constantly in mind the difference between the world of myth and 
fancy inhabited by the Indian and thar which we call the world of 
reality. We must remember that the acts we complain of were 
commanded by his religion, which was handed down to him by his 
forefathers, and that, in his mind, upon the proper observation of 
its rites and ceremonies depended the life arid prosperity of his 
people, 

We shall then be able to consider these acts, not with the horror 
that would naturally be called forth by similar acts today among our 
own people, but with kindly tolerance as part of the religious 
culture of the bygone age to which they really belong, when man, 
crecping slowly upward from the brute, had nor yet attained to 
higher things. 

We shall be assisted to this view bv a reference to the account of 
Herodotus of what was done in the name of. religion in the temple 
of Mylitta in Babylon nearly five hundred years before Christ by a 
people undoubtedly assincere as we are, and the following references 
will. further broaden our vision as to the extent covered by the 
worship of the Sun and Earth as our parents. 

i6th Century. The Florida Indians “have no knowledge of God 

nor any religion saving that which they see as the Sun and Moon." 
"It is to be noted for a general rule that these people in all the conti- 
nent of these Indias from the farthest partsof New Spain to the parts 
of Florida and farther still to the Kingdoms of Peru had, as has been 
said, an infinity of idols that they reverence as Gods, nevertheless 
above all, they still held the Sun as chiefest and most powerful? 
Chichimees and Aztecs, likewise Comanches,’ use the Sun. and 
Earth às mediators! Nezahualcoar) recognized the Sun as. his 
father and the Earth as liis mother." 
1630. Apaches of the Rio Grande. “Dijo asi: ‘Padre, hasta 
‘French, Hist, Call, Lo, 1869. History of the first attempt of the French to eol- 
otiüre the newly discovered enuntry of Florida, by René Laudonniécre, pp- 165-3623. 

! Acosta. p. 334. quoted in Bancrott. Nate Racer, tt, p. 194. 


ibid, p. 170. 
5 Ibid. p. 194. 
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ahora no habíamos conocido otro bienhechor tan grande como el 
sal y Ia luna, perque el so) nos calienta y alumbra de dia y nos eria 
las plantas, y là luna nos alumbra de noche; y asf adorábamos & estos 
dos como 4 quien tanto bier nos hacia, v no sablames que habla otra 
cosa mejor." 

1680, "Indians of the Mississippi had a particular veneration for 
the Sun which they recognize as him who made and preserves us," 2 

1699. "The Hurons believe as well as the Nachez that their 
hereditary chiefs are descended. from: the Sin“? ‘The Detroit 
Indians '' Priat le soleil. '' * 

“Shakur, the Sun, isthe first of the visible powers to be men- 
toned, Itis very potent;it gives man health, vi tality, and strength. 
Because of its power to make things grow, Shakuru is sometimes 
spoken olf as atins, father"! 

That this reverence for the Sun may be shown not to liave been 
confined to the New World or to a recent period we mention the 
account of Herodotus" of the interview of Queen Tomvris of the 
Massagetze, nearly five hundred vears before Christ, with Cyrus the 
Great, to whom she said: But if thou wilt not do so, | swear by the 
sun, the Sovereign. Lord of the Massageta, that thirsty though 
thou be, T will satiate thee with blood." Again, "of all the Gods, 
they adore the Sun alone to whom they sacrifice horses.""* Further 
information on this point has been gathered by Dr E. B. Tylor in 
his Researches info the Primitive Culture of Mankind? where he gives 
the statement of the treaty oath between Philip of Macedon and 
the general of the Carthagenian Libyan Army, where thev invoked 
the Sun, Moon, and Earth among ‘other Gods, to its sacredness. 
And the Brahman makes the following prayer to the Sun; "Oh Sun 
God! you are Brama at your rising Rudra st noon and Vishnu at 


! Benavides, in. Villugran. np. eit, pp. 3®-3®. 

! Father Memliré in Hist. Coll La, part 1v, D. 183. 

! Charlevolx, in Erench's Híd, Coll. La. 1st. p. dbz; 

* Margry, Déicouterles, V, p. E13. 

! Miss Alice (C, Fletcher, The Hako Cercmot, 32d Rep, Fa. Ao. Eih.. pt. 2, p. 30. 
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setting; you are the jewel of the air, the king of day, the witness of 
everything that takes place on earth; you are the eye of the world, 
the measurer of time; you order the day and night, the weeks, the 
months, the vears, deign in. your mercy to put away all my sins," ! 

The idea of the "Earth Mother" is further elaborated by 
Tylor "In Barbaric theology Earth is the mother of all things. 
No fancy of nature can be plainer than that the Heaven Father and 
Earth Mother are the universal parents.” And Tylor quotes” in 
support of this the Aztec prayer to Tezcatlipoca: "Be pleased oh, 
our Lord that the nobles who die in war be peacefully and joyously 
received by the Sun and Earth who are the loving Father and 
Mother of us all." Lastly he says:* " Among the Árvan race there 
stands wide and firm the double myth of the two great parents, 
as the Rig Veda calls them; they are Dyaus Pitar, Zeus Pater, 
Jupiter, the Heaven Father and Prithivi Matar the Earth Mother." 
The same belief is held? in China, Polynesia, Peru," among. the 
Caribs? and Comanche. Many other examples could be cited, 
but nowhere has the writer seen the whole matter summed up as 
wëll às in Sex Worship, by Clifford Howard,* [rom which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

"No subject is of greater importance and significance in the history 
of the human race than that of sex worship, the adoration of the generative 
organs and their functions as symbols of the procreative powers. of 
nature. [t was the universal primitive religion of the world and has left 
ite indelible impress upon our ideas, our language and our institutions. 
|a. [t [phallie cult] was the worship Inspired by the phenomena of 
natüré in her great mystery of life, and while its resultant mythologies 
and attendant ceremonials were carried and adapted from one nation to 
another, it had numerous independent originations; for the human mind, 


!ITíinia Mun., Cur. and Cer., Abb Dubols. trina. Henry kK. Beanchamp. Cafnrid , 
гаро, р. 245. 

! Anthropology, p. 359- 

1 Anthropology, p. 427. 

5 Prinritite Cullwre, i, p. 327. 

* [hid., p. 325. 

* [hid., p. 326. 

"ТЫЙ, р. 325. 

"Published by the author. Washington. 1897 
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as a whole, is always affected in the same way under similar conditions, 
and the wondrous phenomenon of procreation has ever aroused in prim- 
itive man a deep and religious reverence for the animating powers of fife, 

"While the highest development of phallicism was reached by the 
ancient Egyptians, Hindoos, Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, whose 
records and remains abound in evidence of the phallic basis of their elabo- 
rate mythologies and religious celebrations, the existence of this early form 
of religion is to be found in every part of the globe inhabited һу man. 
Babylon, Persia, Hindustan, Ceylon, China, Japan, Burmah, Java, 
Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, Ethiopla, Europe, the British Isles, 
Mexico, Yucatan, Peru and various other parts of America—all yield 
abundant evidence to the same effect and point to a common origin of 
religious beliefs. 

" [t must not be imagined, however, that phallic worship is a religion 
belonging entirely to the past ages. Iris common aman £ primitive races 
among all parte of the world today; and in India, where this form of 
religion has existed uninterruptedly since its foundation, thousands of 
years.ago there are upwards of one hundred million. true phallic- 
worshippers. Among the Zufi and other North American tribes phalli- 
cism enters into a number of their religious ceremonies, while the natives 
of the Pacific islands and certain parts of Africa are most ardent devotees 
in the worship ef the procreative functions, and exhibit their religion in 
the realistic and unequivocal manner of primeval naturalness [рр. 7—9]. 

" But foremost among all natural emblems of the creative deity was 
the sun; nay, the sun was the Creator himself, the Almighty God. It 
was he who gave light and life to the world: upon him all existence de- 
pended. Osiris dwelt in the Sun as thé Omnipotent Creator, and through 
this all-potent medium manifested his powers to mankind, All of the 
ancient supreme gods were closely allied with the sun. 1 was either the 
Deity himeelf or his glorious and almighty manifestation, The worship 
of the sun, therefore, necessarily formed a part,—a very important and 
significant part,—of phallic worship. Inthe adoration of the sun as 
the Creator and Preserver of mankind [ез the origin of a universal 
theological beliel [pp. 75-76]. 

"This divine, actuating force of nature owed its sactedness to the 
fact that it was thë necessary and inciting means to the accomplishment 
of the supreme life-parpose of man and wamun—the union of the two for 
the reproduction of life and the perpetuation of the race. It was in the 
gratification of the Divine Passion that man experienced his most exalted 
pleasure, and beheld the direct and immediate cause of-a new being and 
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the immortality of life. Hence, the act of generation . . . was regarded 
as supremely sacred and divine. It was the sublime means ordained by 
the Creator for the fulfillment of his infinite purpose, and... was re- 
garded as a most holy act and was the object of universal worship and 
devout, religious rites [pp. 130-131]. 

"The mysteries of Isis and Osiris, of Egypt, thë mysteries of the Baby- 
lonians, the Eleusinian mysteries of the Greeks, the nrysteries of Bacchus 
‘and Venus at Rome, together with many others of lesser importance, 
were all festivals in celebration of the new-born life and the regenerative 
union of the creative elements of nature. They all set forth and illus- 
trated by solemn and impressive rites and mystical symbols the grand 
phenomena of nature in its creation and perpetuation of life. In the 
Eleusinian and Bacchanalian mysteries “the gravest matrons and 
proudest princesses apparently laid aside all dignity and modesty, and 
vied with each other in revelry... . And these enthusiastic devotees 
willingly gave themselves up to the embraces of the no less enthusiastic 
worshippers of the opposite sex, in the nocturnal ceremonies, that had 
for their object the glorification of the deity in the divine act of genera- 
ation [pp. 158-160]. 

"The Liberalia, the Floralia, and the festival of Venus were popular 
vernal festivals celebrated by the Romans in honor of the procreative 
deities and their vitalizing function. . . . These springtime festivals, in 
celebration of the resurrected life and the generative powers of nature, 
were common among all nations from the earliest times, and it isin some 
of the particular forms of these celebrations that we find the origin of our 
own. joyous festival—Easter [pp. 162-163]. 

“Tt matters not to what race nor to what age we turn, we ever find 
the same reverent regard for the regeneration af life. Through all the 
myths and ceremoniale of the world, however extravagant or inconsistent 
many of them may appear, we trace the constant aim of mankind to 
glorify the Creator and to honor him by the celebration of rites and festi- 
vale demonstrative of the adoration of mankind for his supreme powers, 
wisdom and goodness, while beneath them all lies the universal actuat- 
ing reverence for the great and umsolvable mystery of procreation— 
the foundation of all religious worship [p. 166]. 

WasursoTos, D. C. 


PHONETICS OF THE MICRONESIAN LANGUAGE OF 
THE MARSHALL ISLANDS 


By A. L. KROEBER 


| PHONETIC survey of a number of. American Indian lan- 

A guages recently carried on at the University of California 

revealed certain features common to a number of these 
tongues that in other respects are distinct. Particularly the 
stopped consonants are in many cases characterized by being or- 
ganically only one at each point of articulation, and differentiated 
according to position in the word. Those that precede vowels 
are in many languages neither wholly surd nor wholly sonant but 
"intermediate," The author's record some years ago of a number 
of words from the dialects of Mortlock and Ponape in the Caroline 
Islands showed so great an inconsistency in the writing of surd and. 
sonant stops as to force the süspicion that an analogous situation 
existed in these languages, in that there might be only one series of 
intermediate stops. The Polynesian languages possess only one class 
of stops, indicating the possibility of a further case of the occurrence 
of intermediates; and this is rendered more probable on account 
of the occasional employment of sonant stops in the early writing 
of these tongues, whereas the modern standardized orthography 
recognizes only surds. Compare taboo and tapu. 

The arrival at San Francisco in-April 1911 of the German trading 
schooner Triton, with a crew of Marshall Islanders, furnished an 
opportunity to ascertain whether this phenomenon of intermediates, 
or any others of a similar nature, extended to other regions than the 
western part of North America. Through the courtesy of Captain 
Othmer, the desired work was made possible. The Triton remained 
in the harbor only a short time, and the crew was generally needed 
[or work about the vessel. The opportunities for study were there- 
fore limited; but the willingness of several of the natives, especially 
of Hans Taramij, made it possible to obtain information as to some 
of the principal phonetic features ofthe language! 

i Thè Trion was beet within twemy-lour houte after sailing Irom San Franciaco. 
The entire crew returned safely in à lite boat. ‘The uuthor's informanta, however. 
Lad deserted before the vessel lelt port. 
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Ås Father B. A. Erdland’s dictionary and grammar of the Marsh- 
all dialect, which were published in 1906 as the fourth volume of 
the Archiv für Deutsche Kolonialsprachen, are based on a far more 
extended acquaintance with the language than the author could hope 
to attain, it was decided to devote the available time to mechanical 
experiments, which do not appear to have been made for any 
Micronesian or in fact any Malayo-Polynesian language. The 
apparatus consisted of needles attached to rubber diaphragms at 
the end of tubes, inscribing on smoked paper covering a revolving 
drum. About four hundred tracings were secured. simultaneously 
from: mouth and throat, nose and throat or mouth and nose, or 
from the mouth alone. A selection from these is reproduced in 
the appended plates. 

Father Erdland’s orthography, while perhaps not above criti- 
cism on theoretical grounds, seems to be practically satisfactory, 
as he appears to have distinguished all the sounds of the language 
and to have represented them consistently. His choice of characters 
has therefore been followed here. ‘That his description of the sounds 
is somewhat incomplete, certain of the most remarkable phenomena 
not being mentioned, is not surprising, as many of these traits 
are so unusual as to be possible of detection only by a practiced 
phonetician or through laboratory facilities, 


VOWELS 


Tracings of vowels do not lend themselves readily to analysis. 
A few aural impressions may therefore be in place. Erdland gives 
the vowels as j, e, à, o, u, with the additional umlaut qualities 
4, 5, i. Two mixed vowels of 6 and li type certainly occur; but 
they are considerably different from close and open 6 and ij of 
German. The sound à is of another character, being essentially 
an open e. © has two qualities, the more open of which is distin- 
guished by Erdland as 6. Thus td, rope, nearly like English taw. 
The other o is closer, but probably not so much so as in English 
or German "so." Its quality is probably between that of open 
amd close o in most west European languages. The relation of 
á and e seems to be parallel to that of ô and o. For i and u a sim- 
ilar distinction was not observed: each seemed to be, analogous to 
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o and e, midway between the close and open qualities of the same 
sound as spoken by Europeans. 

All initial vowels were generally heard with a preceding as- 
piration.  Thisis weaker than English h, and has not been recorded, 
or at least not written, by Erdland. As it is the normal approach 
of every initial vowel, its orthographic designation is perhaps 
unnecessary, The natives accept either hemen or emen as cor- 
rect renderings of their word for four; probably ‘emen comes nearest 
а true representation- In the tracings the aspiration usually 
shows as a slight rise preceding the voice vibrations of the vowel. 
That at times it does not thus appear is probably due to the weak- 
ness of the sound. 

It will be seen that initial voiced consonants in Marshall 
normally begin with a flow of surd breath: that is to say, sonancy 
commences only some time after the sound is under way. The 
aspiration of initial vowels is evidently only part of the same ten- 
dency. 

W, pronounced as in English, according to Erdland, did not 
appear in the words observed by the writer. 


STOFS 

Stopped consonants are formed in three positions, corresponding 
to p, t, and k. T is dental. K is more forward than in most 
American Indian languages, which on the whole form the sound 
farther to the rear than English, German, or French, 

The character of the stopped consonants differs radically ac- 
cording to their position in the word, at least as much as has been 
noted in any American language. 

In initial position it was found that sonancy regularly commenced 
a very short time, averaging probably Jess than a twenty-fifth of a 
second, after the beginning of the explosion. ‘This is exactly the 
condition ascertained for most of the languages of California. In 
short, the Marshall initial stops are intermediate between true aurds 
and true sonants, the occlusion and beginning of the explosion 
being unvoiced, the greater part of the explosion voiced. After 
its first inception, the voicing increases very rapidly, reaching a 
maximum, which surpasses the strength of the voicing of the fol- 
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lowing vowel, within a very few hundredths of a second. In most 
American languages, the commencement of the vibrations of the 
vocal chords in intermediate stops presents a different character 
in tracings: the needle connected with the throat drops a short 
distance, indicating a alight retraction of the surface of the larynx, 
and at the same time the vibrations begin to appear, increasing 
in strength more gradually than in the Marshall records. Other- 
wise the sounds seem identical in the two groups of languages. 

As regards strength of explosion, the Marshall initial stops 
resemble European surd stops, though they lack any sustained as- 
piration or rush of breath. 

Erdiand, while denying a p, writes both t and d, k and g. After 
a little familianty with native words, these sounds are usually 
recognizable as distinct, though they are far less different than 
in English. An examination of tracings. of words commencing with 
tand k às compared with d and g however fails to show any differ- 
ence between the two classes as regards either duration or strength 
of sonancy, force of explosion, or continuance of aspiration. But, 
strange to say, it was discovered that in words written by Erdland 
with ari initial surd stop, the occlusion is normally somewhat longer 
than in those of which the first sound is represented by a character 
for a sonant stop. This difference is clearest for the dentals. In 
"d" the occlusion is almost always less than a fifth of a second; 
in "t" it lasts from a fourth to a third of a second. For "g" and 
"k" the observed difference is not so pronounced, but the Же 
duration of the occlusion in the former sound runs somewhat 
below and of the latter above a fifth of a second, corresponding to 
tracing lengths of respectively less and more than a centimeter, 
It is remarkable that two sounds that appear to be identical except 
for this difference in duration of occlusion should to the European 
ear give somewhat the effect of sonant and surd stops. 

In medial position, at least between vowels, the sounds written 
as stops by Erdland were usually heard and always observed as 
fricatives, and generally voiced. The tracings present a marked 
dip, though without the definite vertical and horizontal contour 
of stops. The voice vibrations usually show through the whole 
period of the sound both in the mouth and the throat record, though 
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in some instances enough of the original stop character, with its 
surd occlusion, remains lor at least pärt ol the fricative to bè un- 
voiced. 

A similar tendency: toward the substitution of fricatives for 
stops was at times noted in initial position, though less regularly 
than medially, and usually confined to the explosion, That is 
to say, such modified initial sounds usually show at least same re- 
mains of an occlusion, but the curve for the explosion is that of a 
Iricative instead of a stop, They are probably not mere affricatives, 
as tracings of these normally present the character of stops. This 
Iricative quality of initial stops was sometimes also perceived by 
the car; and, in their imperfect rendering of English, the natives 
employ initial stops and fricatives almost indiscriminately. Thus 
"flenty" for plenty, but "pish" far fish; "thongue" for tongue; 
and either '*shome" or "diome" for some. 

Final steps possess a firm occlusion, but no perceptible explosion 
from the mouth. The lips or tongue make a closure which is either 
indefinitely sustained or concluded after the breath pressure neces- 
sary for speech has ceased. Hence final stops are very faint to the 
ear. Bad, smoke, is not quite bát and'almost bà; " Gilbert" is either 
kilua or kiluat. Та some cases: a distinct explosion through the 
nose was ohserved, and a tube from the nostril to-a flame usually 
showed a puff when the explosion would be expected in an English 
stop, Many tracings from the nose however reveal no explosion 
whatever: ao that it i$ possible that the nasal explosion is due merely 
to an occasional unintended opening of the naso-oral passage 
before the release of the mouth closure and cessation af breath 
pressure, If the sounds are essentially nasal stops, they differ 
from m, n, and fi in that they possess an occlusion which is com- 
plete for nose as well as mouth. They certainly do not markedly 
resemble final nasal continuants, although these, like final stops, 
are entirely surd in the Marshall dialect. 

Erdiand writes both d and t, but only b and k, at the end of 
words. As in the case of initial stops, these show no difference 
in point of sonancy, which, as just stated, is completely lacking. 
ft seems that there may be a longer occlusion for t and k than for 
d and b, just as when they are initial: but this is not certain, as 
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the end of the occlusion is discernible in but very few tracings. 

Stops closing syllables tliat precede a consonant are treated 
as final. In bédokdók, blood, the first k is of final quality, the 
following d initial, and only the first d of medial character. Erd- 
land says that in such words the final surd stop of the first syllable 
often becomes sonant—and presumably fricative—and is followed 
by a vowel. In conformity to this statement, nugenuk and. bódo- 
godülk- were sometimes heard instead of nuknuk and bodokdók; but 
the majority ¿Í tracings do not show the change. 


W ASALS 


The nasal continuants, m, n, n, correspond to b, d, g in position 
of articulation. They also resemble the stops in being at least 
partly voiced when initial, formed with imperfect mouth closure 
when intervocalic, and entirely surd when final, Initial sonancy 
commences gradually and some cases were observed where it seemed 
to begin after mouth closure, so that the first part of the sound would 
be surd. Medial nasals are heavily voiced, and, as the vibrations 
show in mouth tracings, it appears that the mouth is closed im- 
perfectly. The metal mouthpiece employed has been found by 
the writer to interfere at times with tight lip closure after a wide 
vowel, so that an effort at clear ¢nunciation is olten necessary to 
produce a true closure effect for medial m. Га the Marshall tracings, 
n, to which this defect of the apparatus would not apply, is, however, 
recorded as voiced from. the mouth as well as m, and medial m 
shows much heavier vibrations than those occasionally traced in 
English words: so that it is clear that the typical intervocalic nasals 
in Marshall are made with very loose contact of the mouth parts. 
The surdness of the final nasala is uavally complete; sometimes the 
voice of the preceding vowel continues to die away in the first part 
of the succeeding nasal. This is a phenomenon that has been ob- 
served in several American languages. 

It is obvious that the difference shown by stops and nasals, 
according as they are initial, medial, or final in Marshall, does. not 
point to so many organically distinct classes of sounds, but to a single 
sound of each type which becomes radically modified according to 
its position in the word. 
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P. Paulinus (Anthropos, v, 809-810, 1910) has described not 
only p, t, and k, but. m, n, l, f, and th as occurring in the Micro- 
nesian dialect of Yap, in the Caroline Islands, with accompanying 
glottal closure, The effect of some of these sounds must resemble 
somewhat that of the final stops and nasals of the Marshall dialect, 
but neither observation nor mechanical records have given any 
indication of glottal affection, nor of independent glottal stops, in 
this dialect, 





AFPRICATIVES 

Erdland writes j with the value of English j, that is dj. This 
afiricative was found to agree exactly with the stops in its essential 
features. It is "intermediate" as to son; icy when initial, surd 
and without explosion when final, and frequently with slurred 
occlusion and explosion, that is, an approach to fricative quality, 
when intervocalic. The average length of the occlusion in initial 
position is less than a fifth of a second (0 mm.), and thus of the 
"d" rather than "t" type. 

Marshall j corresponds to usual Malayo-Polynesian t or s: 
jilu, three, tol; meja, eye, mata; lo-jilin5, ear, telifia: juon, one, sa, 





LATERALS 

Erdland distinguishes two 1 sounds, | and |. In regard to the 
latter he says that it sounds "als ob ein 1 anklingt dem ein nach- 
drücklicheres in Verbindung mit dem folgenden Vokale folgt.” 
The difference between the two sounds is difficult to perceive, and 
tracings of them are similar. Both are voiced. Records of bath 
show a drop or dip near the begin ning of thesound, English medial 
| usually begins with a drop and ends with a sudden short ascent. 
It is thus registered at a lower altitude than the adjacent vowels, 
no doubt because the partial closure of the mouth by the tongue 
permits the escape of less breath. In most American languages, 
on the other hand, tracings of | regularly commence with, and often 
largely consist of, a single marked dip, that is to say, a prominent 
drop and quick recovery. The cause of this form of record is 
unexplained, unless it is due to a more sudden lateral movement of 
the tongue than in English. Marshall | and 1 are intermediate be- 
tween the English and American Indian tvpes, both forms having 
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been recorded. Erdland suggests that | may be analogous to ғ, 
which appears to be a stopped sound. Mo trace of an occlusion 
was however found in any tracing of |, so that this supposition does 
not seem probable. When | and / are initial, tracings show a 
regular rather slow rise of the breath pressure for some time before 
sonancy sets in. Final | and | seem to begin as sonants but to lose 
their voice before completion. 

Both Marshall | and J seem to correspond to Malayo-Polynesian 
l-r: io, tongue, lida, arero, lapi; al, sun, alo, ari. 


TRILLS 

Erdland recognizes also two r sounds, r and r, which proved 
to be somewhat easier to distinguish than | and |. In regard to 
r he says: "Die Zungenspitze steht beinahe gegen das Zahnfleish. 
Die dann durch die Enge getriebene Luft bringt den r-Laut hervor. 
Es scheint falsch zu sein, diesen Konsonanten als ein r, dem ein 
d vorklingt, zu bezeichnen." The last statement may be con- 
tested. . The sound r was first written dj, then j, r, or dj, and until 
the last it continued to give the effect nearly of dr. Unfortunately 
it was recorded only in initial position, but there normally shows 
a definite occlusion. That in some cases the tracing of this oc- 
clusion is much rounded, indicating slurring of close stoppage of 
the breath, is a feature shared by this sound with all other stops, 
particularly b. Sonancy also begins at the usual point, namely a 
small fraction of a second after the beginning of the release. The 
duration of the occlusion varies from an eighth to a third of a second; 
the average is about a fifth, so that it is dificult to assign r to either 
the "t" ord" type of stops. Itis, however, true that tracings of r 
differ from those of other stops in that the line of the explosion 
does not immediately run into the vowel vibrations, but is followed 
by a gradual rise, or even a drop and a rise, which may contain 
three or four oscillations of the kind usually found in r tracings 
and due to flaps of the tongue. The sound may therefore be defined 
as an alveolar stop with a continuant release of more or less r 
quality. 

This sound, in spite of its stop character, seems to be a de- 
velopment from original Malayo-Polynesian г: ri, bone; suri; ren, 
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water, rano (Madagascar, Motu), tanu (Rotuma), tun (Santa 
Maria). 

The other r presents no anomalies except in initial position, 
when the "trill" vibrations which one should expect are normally 
absent. Instead there is a curd breath approach to the voicing, 
much asin the caze of Marshall l. When intervocalic, r regularly 
shows three to four distinct voiced trills or flaps of the tongue; 
іп the one set of records obtained of a word in which it is final, the 
flicks are regularly six in number and apparently surd, as the 
mouth tracings show no voice vibrations, and simultaneous glottal 
records happened not to be secured, 


SUMMARY 


It is clear that the character of Marshall consonants is greatly 
affected by their position in the word. With the exception of |, 
and possibly / r, and r, all nal consonants are entirely surd, and 
even in these laterals and trills the voice fades away before the 
breath pressure and articulation cease. All medial, that is inter- 
vocalic, sounds are sonant. All initial consonants begin as surds, 
though as they approach the vowel they are invariably voiced. 
In the case of stops this means that the occlusion is surd, at least 
the last part of the explosion sonant; in the case of continuants, 
that there is some flow of breath before the voicing sets in. It is 
also clear that the nature of the consonants is determined by the 
following rather than the preceding vowels, that is to say that k 
leans upon a more in ka than in ak. This is shown by the fact 
that finals are entirely surd, initials partly sanant, medials entirely 
sonant, 

In all essentials, these phonetic traits are duplicated in the 
Pima-Papago language of Arizona, and several individual features 
recur ina number of American languages: but, as regards the allied 
tongues of Malayo-Polynesian stock, the Marshall dialect seems to 
be phonetically greatly specialized. | 


Tanke or SOUNDS or THE MARSHALL LANGAN 
Vowels (with h approach when initial): 
Open! a 
Open: 4, 4 
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Medium close: e, о 
Medium close: i u 
Mixed, of indistinet quality: 5, ü 
Semivowel: w 


Consonants (x-, initial; -x, Bral: -x-, intervocalic): 


Lattal 
Dental 
Alweola 
Pout-alveolor 
Lateral 
Palatal 


Long surd occlusion, sọ- 

nant explosion t- k- 
Short surd occlusion, so- 

nant explosion sume- 


times fricative b д Fr jp g- 
Fricative, usually sonant, 
no true occlusion be — d. -t- je +g, -E- 


Surd occlusion, no release 

through mouth, pos- 

sibly through nose b 4d, -t -j -k 
Nasal continuant with 

mouth closure and 

gradual voicing m- m n- 
Sonant nasal continuant 

with imperfect mouth 

closure EL e -й- 
Surd nasal continuant 

with mouth closure -ш +H “fi 
Continuant, gradually 

volced r= ls, l- 
Sonant continuant, 3-4 

tongoe trills | T- 
Continuant, probably 

aurd, 6 tongue trills 


Sonant continuant js. 
Continnant, beginning so- 
nant, ending surd sl, -l 


-r àtid -r- occur but their character has not been determined. 


EXTLARATIONS OF PLATES 
The appended reproductions of tracings were simultancously recorded from the 
throat and mouth ! pie. xxv, xxvi), throar amd nose or nuse and mouth (pl. xx vim), 
ani from the mouth alone (pl. xx vit)... The vertical! lines have been drawn to con- 
hect synchroneus points in pwo trarings..— In some cases, these also separate con- 
stituent sounda of the word: but their primary purpose is the indication, on the 
lower breath or nasal line, of the point corresponding to a change in sorancy, as 
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revealed in the throat line above. Such changes may ar may not be equivalent 
to the transitions fram ane sound tò another. It must also be observed that 
the vertical lines actually denote temporally coincident points in the two linea 
only when the lower tracing ia near its base-level. As the mouth of nose line 
lecomss considerably elevated owing to stronger breath pressure or impounding 
of the breath in the apparatus, the correspondence indicated by the vertical line 
is more and more lost, because the inscribing needle, being attached at one end, 
describes an arc instead of vertical strokes. In.a high mouth or nowe traciüg, 
therefore, a point some distance to the right of the base of the vertical line cor- 
responds in point of time to the point marked by the intersection of this vertical 
line with the upper or throat line. 


Explanation of Plate XXV. 
(Tracings from mouth below, from glottis abave) 


Fig. 1.—d4dil, louse nit. D with short occlusion, as in. ligure 2, as compared 
with the long occlusion of tin figures 3 and 4. L commences with a conspicuous 
dip, asin many American languages 

Fig. z,—dol, mountain, L shows but a slight dip, as in European languages. 
As between this word and dil of the last figure, the | in the latter is regularly 
marked by a deeper dip in all the tracings obtained. 

Fig. 3-—t6, rope. T with a long occlusion; beginning of sonancy marked by 
a drop in the glottal tricing—an American characteristic, unusual in Marshall. 

Fig. 4.—t5, sugar cane (long open o). The inception of sonancy is of the 
normal Marshall type, to which figure 3 furnishes an exception. 

With figures 1 to 4 compare figure 25. 

Fig. &.—reb, à worm. K hasa clear occlusion, but the release from this is 
followed by a fricative sound of some duration, which is first surd, then sonant, 
and shows one or two waves Ш г уре. 

Fig. 6.—g0g6, a species of fish. [nitial g of stop type, with short occlusion; 
medial g a voiced fricative. 

Fig. 7-—gilgil, a species of fish. ‘The first ¢ is of normal initial type, with 
short occlimion. The unvoiced middle portion of the glottal line and simultaneous 
dip in the mouth Hne probably mark the surd end of the first | and beginning of 
the second g. 

Fig. 8.—k6rd, woman. K is of normal type, with heavy voicing at the end 
of its explosion. R shows three or four tongue movements, which appear even 
in the glottal tracing above. 

Fig. 9.—1marok, darkness. M becomes sonant very gradually, probabil 
вое а klier на a Whe Upar a iliona a Wirte kobara ti fonet hak ta 
frequent in many languages in vowels preceding r or 1; r has about four trilla, and 
is less strongly voiced than either vowrl; o reveals an increase in strength of 
somancy toward the end that often appears immediately preceding a Anal surd 
atop. such as the following k, which does not show in the tracing. 

Fig. 10—ruo, two. R begin surid, but quickly reaches maximum sonancy 


whereupon its tracing runs into that of the vowels, Ther is without tongue flaps. 
This trait is normal in initial position. 








b ódokdók 
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Explanation ol Plite XXVI. 
(Tracings from. mouth below, from glottis above) 

Fig. 1r.—kenuam, your neck. K of usual type, including heavy, voicing 

of explosion: n is lormed with imperfect tongue-teeili closure, as voice vibrations 
appear in the tracing from the mouth aswell as from the throat: wand a can not 
be separated: m je voiceless, 

Fig. 1z.—gafigüün, a species of fsh. The secomi g, asit follows a consonanti 
is of initial, not medial, type; the Hi of the preceding syllable, being final, is surd 
and therefore coincides with the occlusion of this g. 

Fig, 13—bödðkdük, blood. Probably bödögödðk was actually spoken. 
The maximum strength of voice iè reached duning the laat part of the explosion of 
theb, Thethree dips in the breath line, all sonant in the upper glottal line, repre- 
rent intervocalic d, ged. Final k dyes not show. Compare the following figure. 

Fig, t4.—bddGkdik, blood. B has only a vestige of an occlusion, but the 
place of ite explosion is taken by a long aard fricative Medial d is also, and 
exceptionally, surd; its definite explosion shows it to have been spoken às a stop 
of initial type rather than a fricative of thè normal meilial kind. K is not indi- 
cated other than by the short surd deacent of the line’from the conclusion of the 
second vowel, but this brief voiceless period suffices to allow the following d to be 
of regular initial stop type. Final k as usual is merely a surd closure and therefore 
does not sliów. — The greater length of this tracing is duc to unusually slow speech; 
evidently the informant was wot only lengthening his vowels but syllahifying 
the ward and speaking with greater distinctness of articulation than is normal. 

Fig. 15&.—]ilu, three. The contour of the j is rounded, indicating some 
durring of stop quality in the direction of fricative character. L in the breath 
ling is depressed below the contiguous vowels, but without a sharp dip at the 
outset, and therefore of European rather than American Indian type. Compare 
figures 16 and 28. | 

Fig. 16.—jilu, three. J is of the usual stop type; | consists of a marked dip, 
due to momentarily decreased flow of breath; it is more heavily voiced than the 
adjacent vowels. | 

— Fig. 17.—bád, smoke. B has a definite occlusion and release, but these are 
followed by a wird continuant. Pfwas therefore probably spoken. The upeurve 
of the breath line at the extreme right may be the slight explosion caused by the 
release of the tongue (rom the teeth at the end of the d. Contrast the following 


Fig. 18.—Hid, smoke, ‘The maximum voicing occurs at the very end of b 
and at the end of & or first beginning of d, which is otherwise surd. 


Explanation of Plate XXVII. 
(Traeings [rom the mouth) 
Fig. 19—tà or ра, hand. B has become a pure surd fricative, namely f, 
Fig. 20.—ri, bone, KR here is a stop, but followed by a continuant release 
which soon becomes sonant and marked by à series of tongue Baps. 


Fig. 21.—56r, beg (long open a). The first trill or two of the final r show 
indication of voicing: the others are surd. 
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Fig. 22.—1hjiüm, your belly (long open o). L shows much the character 
of 1 in figure 23; medial j and final m of usual type. 

Fig. 23.—lH, rotten coceanut. The short voiced elevation near the middle 
of the word probably represents the vowel. The preceding and succeeding I's 
then are both sonant in that part of their duration nearest the vowel, bur surd 
larther away [rom it, 

Fig. 24—12j, whale. Ro begins surd, becomes suddenly sonant, and at the 
very enil is marked by ome ar two tongue Йара. The final stop às usual does not 
show. 

Fig. 25—r&gÀ. stone, ln thie tracing r is a continuant without trace of 
stop quality; like the r of figure 24, it hegins surz anil ends with a [ew voiced trilla 
G, a8 usual medially, is à voiced fricative. | 

Fig. 26—From above down: dol, mountain; dil, louse nit; tÓ sugar cane 
(long open o); tô, rope, Illustrating the difference in length of occlusion {ог “4" 
and "t". Final] im both dol and dil changes from sonant to aurd. Compare 
figures t to 4. | 

Explanation of Plate XXVIII. 


(Figures 27 to 29, from Peter Luwilung: glottis above, nose below, Figures 
30 to 34, from Hans Taramij: nose above, mouth below) 

Fig. 27.—juon, one. The affricative j shows a How of air through the nose; 
this terminates at the moment of sanancy, i. €, with the mouth explosion. The 
naso-ural passage is therefore not tightly shut for the occlusion. Final n is suni. 

Fig. 25.—]ilu, three. ] is a3 in the last hgure. The nose tracing for 1 is 
much higher than for the adjacent vowels, indicating that the naso-oral passage 
is more open for this sound, as probably for all consonants, than for vowels, The 
voicing of the vowels in this nasal tracing does not prove nasalization, Compare 
figures 15 and 16. 

. Fig, 29.—emen, fout. There is a surd breath approach to the vowel, which 
also appears in most mouth tracings, [ntervocalic m is sonant, final n eurd 
except for light voicing in its first part. 

Fig. 30.—la/ü, mouth. The gradual transition from surdnem to sománcy in 
the initial Lis clear both in the upper (nose) line and the lower (mouth) line. Asin 
figure 28, more breath escapes through the nose for | than for the fallowing vowel. 
Medial à is short and well voiced; the passage of air through the nose increases 
while diminishing through the mouth without being entirely checked; éven thë 
voice vibrations are recorded from the mouth, indicating imperfect closure by the 
tongue. 

, FM. 3i—kenuam, your neck The typical tracing from the mouth for 
initial k i» accompanied by:a marked elevation in the nasal line, indicating that 
the air checked hy the tongue finds its way out through the nose. Medial n 
has the same character as B in the last figure, Final surd m hardly shows even 
in the tracing from the nose, Те is therefore very weak. Compare figure 11. 

Fig. 32,—ren, water. [uitial r is much like of figure 20, but with fewer 
tongue movements. It probably contimues to the highest point of the mouth 
tracing, When the vowel commences, The greatest elevation in the mouth record 
corresponds to the greatest depression in the tracing from the nose, as in most in- 
stances, The flow of breath through nose and mouth therefore tends to be in 
inverse ratio. The former prepondetates in consonants, the latter in vowels 
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Fig. 33—ret, sumshinr. — "The ocelüsinn óf r i9 [airly definite, but the ex- 
ploslon ia less clear, the succeeding continuant element being distinct, par- 
ticularly as regards tongue movements. “These appear even in the naval tracing, 
nmombering about four flaps during aurdness and frve of six during the voiced 
part of the sound, Final t shows» a definite though weak explosion from the 
motith. The duration of the occlusion із а quarter second, or typical of the 
occlusion of initial «The voice momentarily strengthens before it suspends for 
the occlusion. 

Fig.34—8t, gall. ‘There is a slight mouth flaw of surd breath before the 
vowel properly begins. The t occlusion is sudden and complete for the mouth, 
but gradually attained in the nose. The release is wanting in the mouth, but 
shows definitely, though weakly, through the nose. 
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PROFESSOR BOAS' NEW THEORY OF THE Е ORM OF 
THE HEAD—A CRITICAL CONTRIBUTION 
TO SCHOOL ANTHROPOLOGY 
By PAUL R. RADOSAVLJEVICH 
[. IxrEoDECTORY 

| AST year a government document was published by the 
E Immigration Commission in which an attempt was made to 
show that New York environment is bringing about " funda- 
mental" changes in the physical type of immigrants. Theauthor of 
this document is Professor Franz Boas? (i) of Columbia University. 
Under his direction the heads of a large number of New York 
immigrants have recently been measured. These measurements 
include a study of: (1) the stature: (2) weight; (3) general physio- 
logical development of the individual; (4) two head measurements 
(length and width) and the corresponding cephalic index, indicating 
“the form of head"; (5) width of face: (6) color of hair, eyes, and 
skin. A majority of the individuals measured were school children. 
The results of this investigation aroused much popular interest 
and considerable discussion in the daily press, and many popular 
magazines and semi-scientifie journals repeated uncritically the 
several "unexpected" conclusions. It was widely believed that 
the results had dealt a death blow to the old theories regarding 
the stability of the form of the head, because they seemed to show 
that the form of the head is not a permanent characteristic of 
race as anthropologists had assumed: that the American environ- 
ment rapidly affects the form of the head; that Jews are grow- 
ing long-headed, and Sicilians short-headed, £. ¢:, that the cephalic 
index of the Jews is decreasing and that of the Sicilians increasing. 

More especially on page 39 Boas concluded that 
"an the whole, there has been a decrease in length of head, width of head, and 
width of face since the middle of the past century, .. . A feature that is particu- 





‘Numbers in parenthesis alter anthors names ar quotations refer t» the numbers 
in the Bibliography at the end of thin paper. 
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larly noticeable ta the general drop of all the absolute measurements after the year 
1894. An attempt to combine all the material, adult and children, for these 
years, brings out the sudden drop after 1595 even more clearly; and a similar 
phenomenon is repeated between the years 1907 and 1969. For this reason | am 
inclined to beliewe that the type of immigrants is directly affected by financial 


рапка" 





In another place (p. 28) Boas expresses the same conclusions in 
the following words: 

“The type of immigrants changes from year to year, owing to a selection 
which is dependent upon the economic conditions of gur country. This te ahown 
by the fact that after the panic of 1893 a sudden decrease in the general develop 
ment öf immigrants miy be observed, which persisted for several year& — A aimilar 
change seems to have taken place after the panic of 1907." 

How the “type” of immigrants was affected after the panic 
of 1893 is shown in Table III (p. 28) referring to the general 
deterioration in stature, length and width of head, width of face, 
and cephalic index (see Table VI of this study). According to these 
figures the panic of 1893 decreased stature, length and width of 
head, and width of face, but increased the cephalic index. 

Does this increase and do these decreases affect the physical 
type of immigrants at all? Are the observed differences significant, 
and if so, are they due to the American environment and financial 
panics? [з there any ‘scientific explanation of “far-reaching” 
changes in this new theory? Does it really mean a discovery in 
anthropological science that is of "fundamental" importance? 

Before we enter into this large subject it is necessary to remind 
the reader of the older notions concerning the form of head, because 
it will help us in localizing various very important difficulties in- 
volved in the problem, and throw a new light on Boas’ material 
and his explanation of it. Boas himself admits frankly that his 
“surprising and unexpected” results require "the most thorough- 
going criticism before being accepted as definitely established.” 
We also believe that a healthy criticism will be beneficial. 


IL HisroBicCaL: Ow rug FokwM or tre Hgan 


Until the appearance of this new theory, the historical answers 
to the question, "Does the form of the head change?" may be 
summarized in the following theories: 
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1, The Mechanical-functional Theory 

According to this theory the shape of the head may be caused 
by the mechanical influences during the postnatal life. Thus 
the head-form may be modified individually by the kind of cradle 
in which baby sleeps. In his Descent of Man, Darwin says 
that the 
“habitual spasm of the muscles, and a ceatriv from a severe burn, have per- 
manently modified the facial bones, 1n young persons whose heads have become 
fixed either sidewise or backward, owing to disease, one of. two eyes has changed 
its position, and the shape of skull has been altered apparently by the pressure 
of the brain in a new direction." (2) 

He quotes Jarrold's Anthropologia (1880, pp. 115-6) in which are 
given the cases of modification of the skulls from the head being 
xed in an unnatural position, Darwin says that Tarrold believed 
"phat in certzin trades, such as that of a shoemaker, where the heard is habitu- 
ally held forward, the forehead becomes more rounded and prominent."(3) 

In another place Darwin says that the skulls of many of our im- 
proved and domesticated species of animals have varied perceptibly; 
and he cites in addition pigs, diverse species of fowls, and rabbits. 
From his own observations ón domestic rabhits he inferred that 
some kinds of skulls 
"have become very much larger than in the wild animal, while others have 
retaiied nearly. the same size, lut in both cases the brain has been much reduced 
relatively to the size of the body. Now 1 was at first much surprised oa finding 
that in. all these rabhita the akull had become elongated or dolichocephalic; for 
instance, of. twe skulls of nearly equal breadth, the one from a large domestic 
kind, the former was 3.£5 and the latter 4-3 inches in length. '*(3) 

He also thinks that the tall men may be compared with the 
larger-and longer-bodied rabbits, all of which have elongated skulls, 
or are dolichoeephalic (2), And-about fifty years ago, a German 
anthropologist, Welcker (4), found that short men more frequently 
have rounded heads and tall men elongated ones. 

The mechanical-functional theory has been supported in quite 
recent times by a Stockholm anthropologist, Nystriim (5), who 
believes that the form of head may change under the influence 
of diet. The osteologist Holden (6) claims that different habits 
develop different muscles, anil that these muscles give rise to 
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modifications in the form of the bones as well as the bodily 
configuration. In short, function makes structure. He contrasts 
the skulls of the Carnivora with those of the Ungulata tor hoofed 
animals). Hie examples are the tiger and deer, Me says: 

“The skull of the tigeris in perfect adaptation ro hisenarmous temporal muscle. 
It has a high median ridge, to which the muscles are attached, great arches of 
the zygoma, under which they pass, and broad дп {обу coroncid processes, into 
which they are inserted. Hut his masseter= are comparatively small, therefore 
the zygomata and the angles of the jaw are not specially strong. — Now, the sole 
action of this temporal muscle i4 to clench the tecth together as on a hinge: ao 
we find that his jaw articulation is hinge like, and allows no other motion, This 
mechanism is admirably fitted for cutting purposes, but ia quite unfit for grimling; 
#0 hie teeth are cutters. He has no grinders, Exactly the converse of all is 
true of the deer: his temporales are amüll; hi bas na median ridge, the passage 
under the aygomeé ie small, and his coronolil process is delicate amd scarcely 
deserves notice. On the other hand, hi masseters and pterygoid plates are 
greatly expanded, the angles of the jaw massive and extensive. The masseters 
acting with the internal pterygoids cause the grinding action; s$ here the articula- 
tion ol the jaw is nearly Дає, allowing of a [rer grinding movement: and in ac- 
cordance with this. we find) the teeth are flattened om the aurfáce, and good 
grinders It will be seen how clearly this conformation ja in keeping with the 
habits and nature of each animal" (6). 

And the slight differences between opposite sides of the same 
skull is explained by Holden on the basis of the law of Cuvier (7): 

“That an invariable co-relation existe not anly between the different parts of 

an animal's body, but likewise between the parts of his body and hia mide of life." 


Holden says that 


“the posterior condyloid foramen of one side may be wanting, the mastoid process 
of one side may be larger than that of the other, or the digastric loasae may be 
of unequal size; one nasal passage may be larger than the other; the lateral sinus 
may be much deeper on the one side than on the other, or there may be a middle 
cling! process on one aide only, Asymmetry may occur in men highly gifted 

as in the celebrated French anatomist Bichat. This is no more than one might 
expect, seving the difference often existing between features of the two sides of 
the same face. Such want of symmetry is greatly exaggerated in many of the 
lower animala, as may be seen inthe Cetacea, in the head of the great sperm-whale, 
ог іа that of the asrwhal . . . But the most striking example of asymmetry 
ie seen in those of fiat-fish which le uanally on their left sides, viz, *oles amd 
plaice. ; . . For in them borh eyes are on the right ar upper sie of the akull, 

and one orbit oniy is completed, the eyes being directed away from the ground 
on which they lic, ‘The tecth are chiefly developed on the left side of their jaws— 
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away from the side on which their eyes are—that is, on the white side, Tt is 
interesting to note that in those fish, when very young, the skulls are symmetrical. 
When the turbot is just hatched, it hasan eye on cach aide of the head, and it 
is only by subsequent development that the asymmetry occurs. The turbot, 
unlike the sole and plaice, lies on its right side" (6). 

Holden savs, further, that the 
"great and heavy skull of the crocodile contains large nasal passages anil air- 
cavities which float it, so that its body can lie under the water while its eyes and 
nostrils alone appear just above the surface" (6). 

In regard to the fact that some human heads are long, some 

broad, and others round, Holden claims that it isdue to "the vary- 
ing extent of growth of bone either in the transverse or the longi- 
tudinal sutures," or to " the early union of one or other of them." 
Sò in the case where the parietal bones unite very early, 
“the skull was unable to accommodate the growing by increasing in breadth, 
and therefore, could only increase in length by growing at the fronto-parieta! 
and the occipite-parietal sutures, thus giving rise to these extraordinary Jong 
skull’ (6), 

Holden goes so far as to claim that " the history of the animal is 
always written on its bones," and that “low degraded types have 
skeletons which can not be mistaken, while the healthy, intelligent, 
and upright carry their characters in their skeletons as much as 
they do in their faces." 

Müller (8) claims that there is a close relation between the form 
of head and the mechanismus of birth. He gives many illustrative 
examples from his own observations, Gérke (5), Papillault (10), 
Haeckel (11), and others studied these mechanical influences in the 
light of functional shaping of skulls, based on the ontogeny and 
phylogeny of the human skull. In more recent times R. C. Oshurn 
(12) studied the effects of the shape of skulls on the teeth of man. 
AI these factors show the great complexity of the problem. (See 
especially Hrdlička, Eskimos, effects of temporal muscles an. form 
of jaws and head.) 

2. The Hereditary Theory 

This theory is one of the oldest. But it has atleast the following 
three forms: 

a, The First Form of the Hereditary Theory.—MAccording to this 
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theory the shape of head is nol changed. it is one of the clearest of 
all permanent hereditary differences; it is relatively uninfluenced 
by climate, age, food, locality, and exercise. This theory is in one 
form or another advanced by Myers (13), Spitzka (14), Móbius (15), 
Rieger (16), G. Stanley Hall (17), Zupanchich (18), and other 
craniologists, archeologists, and so-called “anthropo-sociologists" 
(19). 

So, for example, Myers found that the chief head measurements 
show approximately the same variability in the "prehistoric" 
people of Upper Egypt as in the modern population of the same 
region. A pupil of Prof. Martin (former director of the Anthro- 
pological Laboratory of the University of Zurich), Oetteking (20), 
came to the conclusion that the influence of. Bushmen, Negroes, 
Libyans, and Hamito-Semites upon the Egyptian skulls can not yet 
be given exact craniometric expression. Keith (21), in his study of 
the remains of an ancient Briton, the Galley Hill man, was "struck" 
with the modernity of his form of skull, $. g., the extreme length and 
extreme narrowness of his head, which is the "national" charac- 
teristic of modern Englishmen. Similar results are reached by a 
Croatian anthropologist, Gorjanovich (22). We might also mention 
the fact that the form of skull of a Scandinavian of the neolithic time 
is very similar to that of the modern Scandinavian, There are 
other cases of this kind. 

From both Myers’ and Keith's investigations one is led to con- 
clude that age alone does not produce in a people increased hetero- 
geneity, Keith says that the history of man in England does not 
begin some 5,000 years ago with an invasion of Celt or of Saxon, but 
at a period of which 5,000 years is buta small fraction. This theory 
has recently been advanced also by a Slovenian anthropologist, 
Zupanchich, in his lecture given last year at the University of 
Belgrade (Serbia) (23). 

In short, the theory that the shape of the head is stable, hered- 
itary and not fortuitous is the first form of the hereditary theory. 

b. The Second Form of the Hereditary Theory.—This form of the 
hereditary theory holds that fhe shape of the head is inherited, buf 
that it does nol assume tis final shape until after birth, and that it 
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does not depend on the mixed parental value of the cephalic index. 
O: Ranke (24), in his study of the form of the head of 4,607 German 
children (the age ranging from a new-born infant to a child of 15), 
concludes that the form of the head reaches its definite form rela- 
tively carly, at seven, or even at six years ol age.. Sir W. Hamilton 
also says that in man the encephalos reaches its full size at about 
seven years of age(25). Vosilyev (26), who studied 936 boys ard 
264 girls between the ages of 7 and 16 years, belonging to the dis- 
trict of Szerpuchoy, in the Government of Moscow, found that the 
form of head does not finally shape itself until after the sixteenth 
year. Phitzner (27), who studied 3,660 cases in Elsace, also found 
that, apart from sex and age, the cephalic index seems to be the only 
absolutely fixed character for the determination and recognition of 
individuals: 

Boas (28) in anothér study, in 48 families of eastern Jews, 
measured by Fishberg, states that one half of the children resembled 
the father in regard to the shape of head and the other half the 
mother, But the results of O. Ranke (29), based on head measure- 
ments of children of the same parents (51 families) do not sub- 
stantiate Boas’ conclusions. Ranke found a very striking ге- 
semblance in the form of head of all children of the same parents, 
regardless of the fact that the brothers and sisters were of different 
ages (ranging in age from 3 to 14 years), with two or three exceptions. 
Ranke's results agree with those of Thorndike (29a) who found that 
35 pairs of twins of. New York City showed a striking resemblance 
in cephalic index. Thorndike measured 50 pairs of twins from 9 to 
15 years old; 58.5 per cent. of these school children showed brachy- 
cephaly, 37.1 per cent. mesocephaly, and 4.3 per cent, dolicho- 
cephaly. 

Gray and Tocher (30) also found very little difference in the 
cephalic index of the racial elements of 14,561 pupils in east 
Aberdeenshire, England. Binet (31) in France, Tscherowskovsky 
(32) and Viasenuky (33) in Russia, and many others, came to almost 
the same conclusion (34). Matiegka (35), studying some 7,000 
hows in the public schools of Prague, from 5.5 to 14 years of age, 
found) throughout those ages the same national, brachycephalic 
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type of the head. The measurements by two pupils of professors 
Meumann and Martin, Engelsperger and Ziegler (36), of 235 boys 
and 238 girls of the entering classes (average ages 6 years and 4.5 
months) in the schools of Munich, show that the bulk of these 
pupils had the national form of the head—o3.5 per cent. being 
brachycephalic and only 6.5 per cent. mesocephalic (not a single 
case of dolichocephalv). Schliz (37), studying 962 school children 
(from 12 to 14 vears of age) in Heilborn, also found that the large 
majority of these children represent the brachycephalic type of head- 
form. The same is found by a pupil of Professor Martin, Teumin 
(38), who measured roo female university students (mostly of Jewish 
race) in the Anthropological Laboratory of Zurich University The 
bulk of these students were brachycephalic—74 per cent. 

Browne (39), who measured the students of Trinity College 
(from 1891 to 1898), found an average cephalic index of 72.5, which 
is the national type of the head of Englishmen, The same result 
was found by Venn (40), who measured toog students of Cambridge 
University (England). The majority of these students were 
mesocephalic—53.2 per cent, 

In addition to these we may mention the study of a Polish 
author, Kraitschek (41), based on the measurements of r73 Jewish 
students of the State Gymnasium in Landskrón (Galicia, Austria). 
He found not a single dolichocephalic student; only three were 
mesocephalic and the rest, 170 in number, were of a brachycephalic 
type (58 per cent.). 

Al these and many other studies show clearly that the youth 
represent the same type of head as the race to which they belong, 
with slight differences in degree, of course. This is. the second 
form af the hereditary theory. 

ё. The Third Form of the Meredttary Theory.—This form of the 
hereditary theory claims that the shape of head (or rather skull) £s 
inherited, but "hereditv" means not absolute stability.. Hrdlička 
(42), believes that heredity ts subject to incidental irregularities as 
well as to gradual modifications. He thinks that the alterations in 
the skull 
“need not be general or of. prime importance, and may require for their fs- 
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covery detailed study and extended comparisons; but in the case ol àn indi 
vidual from the earlier stages of the geological period immediately preceding the 
recent ose they should asa rule be pronounced enough to be easly apprehended.” 

Hrdlička is very careful in using generalizations. He says: 

"In the case of single features or with scanty material, all far-reaching con- 
clusions must be avoided, for in such cases we can not be certain that we are 
outside of the territory of semipathological occurrences, and features of reversion; 
degeneration, or purely accidental variation limited to individuale or small 
numbers of persona," 

Hrdlitka's scientific sanity and exactness in measuring crania 
might be compared with the craniological work of Klaatsch (43), 
Kollmann (44), Martin (45), and other European experts in 
experimental physical anthropology. 


3. The Geographical-local Theory 

This theory is not unlike the preceding. [t claims that the 
shape of the head is distributed more according to geographical 
localities than to nationalities. So, for example, the people of the 
Alps, no matter what language they may speak, show considerable 
similarities in type. Deniker (46), who analyzed and utilized all 
that has been published in different languages on the cephalometry 
and craniometry of European peoples (the total number of indices 
examinéd represent about 380,000 measured individuals or skulls), 
concludes that the cephalic indices are distributed cover four groups 
of well defined areas, riz, a dolichocephalic area, with mesocephalic 
enclaves, in the north of Europe; another more pronounced dolicho- 
cephalic area in the south of Europe; an area of strongly brachy- 
cephalic heads in the center of western Europe, and, finally, a 
sub-brachycephalic area in eastern Europe. A similar cephalic 
“world map,” constructed from data on living men, and "sufficient 
in amount to eliminate tlie effects of chance," is kiven by. W: Z. 
Ripley (47). 

Beddoe (48), in studving 200 bovs (16 and 17 years old) found 
that those belonging to the navy have larger heads than those of 
the reformatory and industrial schools, Н anything, lie says, their 
heads are slightly broader, but within the limits of error. He con- 
cludes that the differences in the form of head are connected with 
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the locality rather than with any other condition or characteristic. 
But Gray and Tocher, who measured about 15,000 school children 
fram 93 schools, covering 30 parishes, in England, could not draw 
such a conclusion; they found only a very little difference in the 
cephalic indices of the racial elements, ?. €, something racial to 
heredity. 

According to Ammon's (49) investigation the longheaded indi- 
viduals are concentrated more in the city than in the country. In 
studying the recruits of Baden and "Gymnasialschüler" from 
Karlsruhe and Mannheim he found that the urban class (those whose 
fathers were of city birth, as well as themselves), the sernmi-urban 
class (those born in cities, but whose fathers were immigrants from 
the country), and the semi-rural class (those born in the country 
who had migrated to the city), as compared with those who re- 
mained in the country, show a regularly increasing dolichocephaly 
in each generation: He believes that the longheaded individuals 
are intelligent, or, as he calls them, " die Auserlesenen," the selected, 
because they have either the energy or the physical ability to seek 
their fortunes at a distance from their rural place of birth. This 
theory of cephalic superiority was accepted by many anthropo- 
sociologists (50). But others say that the percentage of dolicho- 
cephaly decreases with the progress of civilization. J. Ranke (51), 
who studied the '' Reihengráber" of Bavaria, the skulls of Lindau, 
and the skulls of modern Bavaria, found a very regular decrease of 
dolichocephaly and an enormous increase of brachycephaly: 


Keibengrster uf Havam = fit Майте Мата 
:. Оонсћосерћају: 43 11 1 
2, Mesocephaly: 44 36 16 
3, Brachycephaly: 4 32 83 


Weisbach (52) also found a brachycephalic index for the con- 
temporary Austrian Germans. According to Livi (53) in northern 
Italy the professional classes are more dolichocephalic than the 
peasants, but in the south the reverse is the case. Topinard (54) 
says that the cephalic index 
"varies in the himan races from 7146 in Greenlanders to: 85.63 in Lapps, in 
the averages of the series; and fram 62.62 in à New Caledonian t0 92.77 in Slav 
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(Wend) in particular instances. The difference is greater if we include the 
distorted skull. — A geaphocephalue ia the Laboratory of Anthropology has an 
index of 56:33, ani a. Peruvian skull of an (пса, une of тоз 

Dur intention is not. to criticize here all these mare or less dif- 
ferent theories. All who are familiar with the sources of these 
investigations will agree that in many cases it is very hard to decide 
what are the reasons of very great differences in the form of the 
head. These differences appear to be due partly to the differences 
of race, but alto, unfortunately, partly to the differences in the 
methods, and precision of measurements, and in the mathematical 
calculation. | It is, therefore, almost impossible to tell in many cases 
Whether a difference is due to inaccuracy or to variation of. indivi- 
duals, “The past of craniological and vephalometrical studies moved 
along the horizontal rather than along the vertical line, a big col- 
fection of anthropological data being made without deeper explana- 
tied of it. President GG. Stanley Hall is right in saving that there 
arc so few problems in this field yet solved that the great number of 
cephalometrie and craniometric measurements sometimes insisted 
on seem at present little more than affectation (Adolescence, vol. 1, 
p. 71). 

Evidently further careful studies amd investigations are neces- 
sary before any dogmatic statement can ре таце. Does Boas’ new 
theory present a hope of reaching such a goal? Did he utilize ele- 
mentary errors of previous investigators? Did he grasp the diffi- 
culties of their theories in shaping his own theory? Is his investi- 
gation a progress or regress if experimental physical anthropology 
in general and in scliool anthropometry in particular? 


UE Tue New THEORY IN RELATION TO. RESULTS 

We thought it would be in placeto point out the main theories of 
the origin of the form of the head before we take up the theories of 
Boas, based on his study of immigrants and their descendants. 
His new views de not agree with any previous. Hé himself is 
apposed to the first, the mechanical theory. On page 51 of his 
‘report he save: 

“It seems conceivable that the change in the length of the head might be duc 
to the treatment of thr infant. Whilethe children burn abroad are swathed, the 
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method of treatment in families living in America is entirely different. The 
swathed child lies on ite back, and the continged pressure upon the occiput might 
bring about a alight shortening of the skull. All the data relating to correlation 
between width of head and length of head are opposed to this ag&umption." 

He is not an enthusiast for the hereditary theory either, be- 
cause, he says, the head changes may be inherited, and yet not 
necessarily reproduce the characters of the parents: He believes 
that it is quite possible that we can leave the problem of the 
head entirely out of consideration. 

He also does not agree fully with the third main theory, the 
geographical-local theory. On page 32 of his report he says that 
no evidence has been collected which would show an actual change 
in type due to the direct influence of enviromment, because the type 
of immigrants changes from year to year, owing to a sélection which 
is dependent upon thé economic conditions of our country, "far- 
reaching" changes in "type" which “can not be ascribed to selec- 
tion or mixture," According to Boas the racial characteristics do 
not survive under the new social and ¢limatic environment of 
America, We may, therefore, call Boas’ theory the environmental- 
economic theory, the first theory of its kind; environmental, because 
it claims that the descendants of the European immigrants change 
their type even in bie first generation almost entirely.” 

"Children born not more than à [cw years after the arrival of the immigrant 
parents in America develop in such à way that they differ im £ype (!) essentially 
from their foreign-born parents. These differences seem to develop during the 
earliest ehildhood and persist throughout life. It seems that every part of the 
body is influenced in this way, aud eves the forme of !he head, which has always been 
considered as ona of the most permanent hereditary features, undergoes considerable 
change." 

The theory may be called economic, because it claims thar the 
panics of 1893 and 1907 caused a “sudden decrease in the general 
physical development of immigrants" and a “sudden” increase in 
the cephalic index. 

But before accepting these unexpected scientific results un- 
qualifiedly they should first be silted by those who at least know 
the immense difficulties in attacking such complicated problems. 


! Here. we throughout this study, the Italies are amine. 
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Therefore, this critical study. Our purpose is to follow step by 
step the scientific validity of Boas’ results on the shape of the 
head and his interpretations of them. We will follow the order of 
his summary: 

a. Boas" First Conclusion 

“The head form which has always been considered as one of the moet stable 
and permanent characteristics of human races, undergoes far-reaching changes 
due to the transfer of the races af Europe to American soil. The Бап European 
Hebrew, who has a very round kead, becomes more long-Aended; the south Italian 
whoin Jtely kos an exceedingly long head, becomes more shert-headed; so that both 
approach a tmform type in this country," 

But what is the nature of these “far-reaching changes," and do 
they really. affect. "the type" of the form of the head? For the 
sake of concrete illustration let us compare Boas' results with 
those of Hoesch-Ernst (56), Hrdlitka (55), Landsberger (57), Muf- 
fang (62), O. Ranke (58), Reuter (59), West (60), Windle (бт), 
and the results of the study of the Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
school children (63). Table | gives this comparison, 

Belore attempting to make any comparison and draw any con- 
clusion, let us clearly state that anthropological science discrim- 
inates few types of the head as indicated by the cephalic index 
(generally called the “cranial index," or “latitudinal index" or 
"index of breath," t contrast to two other altitudinal cephalic 
indices, vis., the “vertical index" or “index ol height" or the length- 
height cephalic index, and the breadth-height cephalic index), Tt 
is a ratio between the width (or breadth) of head and the length of 
the head. Say the width (W) is 142 mm. and the length (L) 180 
mm. Then the cephalic index (x) is found as follows: 

142 X 100 | 


180: 100 = J42:z of x= 
r2 


78; 
In short tlie formula of this index js: x У тор i 


This method of determination of cephalic (or cranial) index was 
introduced by a Swedish anthropologist, Andreas Retzius (1742- 
1821) (64). By measuring the skulls he found two extreme indices: 
the long or dolichocephalic and the round, broad, or brachycephalic. 
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Later this number of types was increased to five. Today anthro- 
pological science discriminates three main types of the form of head 
as indicated bv their indices: | 


(1) Long-headedness (or dolichocephaly)......... x— 74.99. 
(2) Medium-headedness (or mesocephaly). ,......75 — 70.9. 
(3) Broad-headedness (or brachycephaly)...,. .. 86 — x. 


This is the classification of Térik (65), Reuter, Fishberg (66), 
and others.. Let us now see what the above mentioned "far- 
reaching chatiges'" mean. 

If we compare Boas’ average figures for American-born and 
foreign-born Hebrew boys and girls we see that at all ages both 
are of the same type—they all are broad-headed. And if we agree 
with those authors (Martin (67), Engelsperger and Ziegler, ete.), 
who classify broad-headedness into sub-brachycephaly (80-86.9) 
and hyper-brachycephaly (87—x) we shall find that both belong to 
the same division, sub-brachycephaly, Not onè single vear is 
representéd by hyper-brachycephaly (except the Hebrew foreign- 
born girls whose average index is just 87, which is, according to 
O. Kanke's classification, also under sub-brachycephaly). 

Or let us take the Sicilian boys. Boas concludes that the south 
Italian, who in Italy has an " exceedi nely long head," becomes more 
"skorl-headed." But his average values show that not one single 
year measured is represented by exceeding long-headedness. The 
index of such long-headedness (technically called “hyperdolicho- 
cephaly") is helow 70 (according to Hoesch-Ernst's classification), 
and the figures for Sicilians show a minimum of 76, which represents 
a mesocephalic type of the form of head. 

In short: It appears that Prof, Boas' own Jigures or resulis do nol 
prove kis conclusions, It may perhaps be contended that these 
figures are only averages. To this we may reply: first, that it is 
not customary to draw "entirely unexpected" conclusions from 
mere averages,—a method which has been condemned both in 
America and in Europe; second, i. we take into account all indi- 
vidual subjects measured, we find that the number of medium- 
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headed is very small. Out of 3,090 American-born Hebrew boys 
and girls there are only 13 long-headed individuals (to boys and 3 
girls); out of 2,942 foreign-born Hebrew boys and girls there are 
4 long-headed individuals (boys only). On the basis of Boas’ 
tables presented in his appendix (Tables III, 5, œ, b: Table. IV, 
4, 4,5) we find that the bulk of both American-born and loreign- 
bom Hebrew boys and girls belong to the same brachycephalic (ог 
rather to the sub-Brachycephalic) type at all ages represented. The 
only exception is the age of 17 in the case of American-born Hebrew 
girls, whose largest percentage belongs to mesoceplialy (30 per cent.). 
The rest are distributed as follows: 36.4 per cent. brachvcephalv, 
and 13.6 per cent. dolichocephaly. . 

If we compare the percentages of the whole, regardless of age, 
we have thé following table: 


_ Wants П 


tlicboeeghaty | Mesmcrphaly | Wirashycephialy 


l. Foreign-born Hebrew boys. 4 tz 84 
Il. Foreign-born Hebrew girls. . 2 | t2 BG 
IUI American-born Hebrew boys... «| 3 | 17 70 
IV. American-horn Hebrew girls. . . 5 | 25 ба 


So far as these results go it can not be said that there is a real 
sex difference (a fact found also by Wissler (68) in his measurements 
of college students, Columbia University), and, therefore, we may 
combine these percentages under the two headings thus: 


FosgtIGN-bORN HEgBREWS — AMERICAXN-BOKEN HüEhkEWS 


Dolichocephaly: 3 a 
Mesocephaly: 12 26 
Brachycephaly: 85 Jo 


The ratio of these types does not show any ‘far-reaching 
change,” because it deals with hoo distinct groups, and does not affect 
the type—the bulk in both belonging to brachycephaly. The tables 
show that there is a difference of 1 per cent. in dolichocephaly, 14 
per cent. in mesocephaly, and 15 per cent, in brachycephaly, but # 
is not known what the differences were in the parents of these two groups. 


Ан. лиги. E.E Fy-—IT 
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Again, Boas’ theory is based not оп percentile values but on aver- 
ages, showing that there is not one single age represented either 
by long-headedness or medium-headedness, Boas' figure 1, герге- 
senting the comparison af head forms of American-born and foreign- 
born Hebrews, has no bearing on his conclusion: thar “the east 
European Hebrew, who has a round head, becomes more long- 
headed”! on American soil. The differences found by Boas, if they 
have any real meaning, may be regarded as the normal differences 
of separate groups, such as are frequently noticed in separate parts 
of the same people. 

What is true of American-born and foreign-born Hebrew males 
and females is also true of the Sicilians born here and abroad, 
Table ! does not prove Boas’ conclusion that the south Italian, 
who in Italy has an "exceedingly long head," becomes more short- 
headed, because at all ages represented in this table there is not a 
single year represented either by “exceedingly " long-headed of by 
the lowest degree oí dolichocephalv. The only concluston' We can 
draw from Boas' results of. the cephalie indices of the American 
Sicilians is that the foreign-born American Sicilians, males ancd 
females, from 5 to 18 and over, are highly mesocephalic (cephalic 
indes, 28-70), with the exception of the ages 5 (malis, 80,8), 6 and 
7 (females, 80.2; 80), the cephalic indices of which are very slightly 
broad.headed, 

In regard to the American-born Sicilians, both males and females, 
we might conclude that the cephalic index is slightly above 82 only 
at the age of t2 (ceph. index, 82.1), in males, and at 6 and 16 years 
of age in females, whose cephalic indices are 81.2 and 85.0 respec: 
tively, The only striking difference affecting the type is shown at 
the age of 16 where the foreign-born Sicilian females are highly 
mesocenhalie (78:4). and. their. American sisters of the same age 
аге brachycephalic (85.0). This. difference may, however, in 
the small number of cases, he entirely incidental, Boas also says 
that the adult American-born Italians are ' few in numbers," but 
he does not state the exact number, Even in his appendix there is 


nota single table referring to Sicilians; and it is, therefore, im possi - 
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ble to see what the number of cases involved in every vear tested, 
and what the individual distribution of cephalic indices is. 

li we take Boas" results as they are, and compare them with 
those of other school anthropologists we shall see that both Ameri- 
can-born and foreign-born Hebrews, males and females, are more 
or less sub-brachycephalic throughout the ages measured. These 
individuals. agree with the subjects measured by Hoesch-Ernust, 
Hrdlicka, Landsberger, O. Ranke, Reuter, and Teumin, In addi- 
Hon to that we may mention that the average figures of. Matiegka 
Vesilyev, Schliz, Kraitschek, Engelsperger and Ziegler, and many 
others, agree with Boas’ results in regard to the cephalic type of his 
Hebrew individuals: Schwerz (68a) measured recently 1,788 indi- 
viduala in Kanton Schaffhausen, Switzerland, and found that all of 
them were more or less brachycephalic: 83.1 (at the age 6-7 years), 
83.5 (7-8), 83.7 (8-9), 82.4 (9-10), 83.9 (ro—11), B3.1 (11-12), 83.2 
(12-13), 82.9 (13-14), 83.4 (14-16), 82.8 (16-17), 82.5 (17-18), 82.8 
(18-19), 82.9 (19-20), 82.5 (over 20 years). 

In regard to the American-born and foreign-born Sicilians Boas’ 
average figures show that they are of mesocephalic type. Compared 
with the results of other authors mentioned in Table I we see that 
Boas’ Sicilians agree with the type of the head form of West's sub- 
jects in America, and with that of pupils in Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham (England). In addition: we- may men- 
tion that the high mesocephalic type was also found by Browne, Bed- 
doe, Gray and Tocher {in England), and by Wissler and MacDonald 
(69) (in America). 

Referring to his first conclusion Boas says: 


"This fact is onr of the most suggestive ones discovered in aur investigation, 
because it shows that not even those characteristics of a race which have proved 
to be möt permanent in their okd home remain tha sima under our new sur- 
roundings; am] we are compelled to conclide that when these features of the 
body change, the whole bodily and mental make-up of the immigrants may 
change" (p, $). 


A short time ago a well-known New York magazine made a 
sarcastic reference to the old statement “You can not- change 
human nature," based on Boas' conclusions, 
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b, Houir' Second. Conclusion 
“The (miluenee of American emironmeni upon ihe descendants of zmimigranis 
increases with Lhe Nene that the immigrants have dived in this country before the birth 
úf iheir chidren," 


But this conclusion does not affect the type of the head form, 
atleast. Here is Boas' table (p. 10): 





Tance [I 

Oni. 
Foreign-born boys § to 13 years old... „эе RAM 3 79:5 9.6 
American-born boys § to 19 years old: ns] 

Born less than t0 years after arrival of mother | бол) 10.0 

Born 10 yeare and more after arrival of к 81.8 9.6 
Hebrew: | | 
American-born boys 7 to 10 years old: | 

Horn 10 years and more after arrival af mother, = | 823 4-2 

Born lees than 10 years after arrival of mother 257 524 LE 
Foreign-born boya 7 to 10 years old. ............ 179, | 4.6. 9.1 


This table shows clearly: (1) that all Hebrew bays (both those 
born less than 10 or these born more than 10 vears after arrival of 
mother in America and those born in Europe) are of the same sub- 
brachycephalie type (not one of them is represented by the average 
hyper-brachycephaly!); (2) that all Sicilian boys are of the meso- 
cephalic type of rather high degree. The American-born and 
foreign-born Hebrew and Sicilian boys differ only in degree, which 
may be considered as something normal on account of the possible 
errors in measuring and calculations, and to the comparatively small 
number of cases, or, especially, as due to corresponding differences 
in the parents, 

In this table Boad compares §-12 years old foreign-born and 5-19 years old 
American-born Sicilium boya with the 7-10 years old Hebrew boys born in 
America and Europe: The range ol age (amd, of гес, greater individual 
variation) in Sicilian boys is 14 years and In Hebrew boys—only 3 years, Again 
the average values foe these American-born Sicilian and Hebrew boys docs not 
correspond with Table III (p. 13). According to this table the average value 
for the American-born Sicilian bors 5-19 years old ia 80,5, not 81.3 дя is suggested 
by Bons’ Table I (the average of 80.9 and 81.8). According to our caleulation 
from Talla II the average value for the American Hebrew boys 7-10 véears old 
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ie 82.7, not 82.4 as suggested! by Boas Table IV (the average of 83.5 anil 82.4). 
According to our calculation from Table HI the average value for the American- 
born Hebrew boys 7-10 veárs old is not 84.6 but Bpa- It is very interesting to 
note that Boas gives nd tables presenting the individual distribution of cephalic 
indices of Sicilian and Hebrew boys born lesa than ten years, or ten years and 
more, after arrivalol mother, Ail that he gives ia rhe year of arrival of foreign- 
born Hebrew boys and girls, and the year of arrival of mothers of American-born 
Hebrew boys and girls (pp. 40—42) without any data in regard to their cephalic 
indices. 
t. Boas’ Third Conclusion 

“The changes in head form which ihe European races undergo here consist in 

Ihe increase af some mearurements, in [he decrease of otkers." 


So, for example, Boas found that the length of the head is in- 
creased in American-born Hebrews and decrersed in American-born 
Sicilians: the breadth of head is decreased in American-born He- 
brews, but increased in American-born Sicilians. 

But what is the nature of this decrease or increase? Table IV 
(see next page) will tell the whole story. 

From this table we may figure out the increases and decreases, 
if foreign-born subjects are compared with those born in ЖОШ 
The average of maximum increase of the length in the Hebrews 
їз 3.8 mm. at the age of 19 years; the average minimum increase 
for the same race 18:0.8 mm. — And here is an exception. At the 
age of 6 the foreign-born Hebrew boys excel their American-born 
brothers in the length of head byo. mm. In regard to the Sicilian 
boys we see that the average maximum decrease of length of head ts 
7.6 mm. at the age of 18 years; the average minimum «decrease ts 
2.1 mm. at the age of 5 years. At the age of to years both 
are on the same average level, and at the ages of 14 and 17 
years the American-born Sicilian boys excel their foreign-born 
brothers by 0.5 mim, and 7.0 mm, respectively. And there are other 
itregularities: 

The average maximum decrease in the breadth of head of the 
American-born Hebrew bovs is 5.7 mm. (at the age of 18 years) 
and their average minimum decrease is 1.0 mm. (at the age of 13 
years), with one exception at the age of 19 where there is an increase 
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of r.2 mm. Thè average maximum increase of the width of head 
of American-born Sicilian boys is 7.4 mm. at the age of 18; the 
average minimum increase is 0.5 mim. (at the ages of 7 and 13); 
the exception to this rule is the age of 5 showing a decrease of 2.8 mm. 

The fact is that there are exceptions in. Boas! "fundamental" 
and “far-reaching” discovery. And we may ask, are these in- 
creases and decreases of two or three millimeters on the average 
due to "the American soil" and “financial panics" rather than to 
errórs in measuring, calculating, and comparing results and differ- 
ences in the parental stock ? 





Fic. 55.—4, avezage European akull; & Spy skull; ё. Nesaderthal skull; d. skull 
of pihecautkeopus? e, skull od gorilla. 


It is interesting to note here that all previous anthropalogists 
found almost the same length of skull in the Europeans, Spy man, 
Neanderthal man, pithecanthropus, and gorilla. The difference 
of their skulls is shown in the height of the crania, asit is indicated 
in the accompanying figure (fig. 55) (after Wheeler: Anthropology, 
New York, 1909, p. a6: or Keane: Etimology, Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press, 1901, р). 145). 

There is no difference in the length and breadth of the head, 
but only in the height. Boas did not measure the height of the 
head. ‘This third head dimension is of about the same difficulty in 
measuring as the other twó head dimensions, the only difference 
being, perhaps, that the measurement of the height of the head 
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needs more time and trials until the required safety is reached. 
All moder anthropometricians measure the height of the head 
(Hoesch-Ernst, Engelsperger and Ziegler, Browne, Tewmin, Reuter, 
Hrdli£ka, Martin, ete). By means of this third head dimension 
could be figured out other, perhaps more important, cephalic 
indices and formule (i. ¢., length-height cephalic index, breadth- 
height cephalic index, cephalic module, and cephalic capacity 
according to the formule of Venn-Galton, Schmidt, Pearson and 
Lee, or Hoesch-Ernst). 


d. Boas’ Fourth Conclusion 
"The differences im type hetween ihe American-born descendants of ike immigrant 
umd Iir Enropean-born immigrant develop in carly childhood and persist throughout 
fife. ... The influence of American entironmeni makas itcelf felt with increasing 
inirmsil y, accordin lo the time elapsed between ihe arrival of the mother and the 
birth of the child," 


But a careful study of Boas’ Table [V compels us to disagree 
with his conclusion that it "clearly shows the strong and increasing 
effect." "This conclusion is of still less value if we apply it to the 
cephalic index, Let-us study carefully his corresponding table giving 
the cephalic index of Hebrew males (p. 19) (see Table V opposite), 

Are these differences in cephalic index of the total series and of 
foreign-born and American-born Hebrew males “the difference in 
type," and due to the "influence of American environment?" 
In other words ik a plus or minus of 0.1 mm. and a difference in 
type due to the American soil? Besides this deviation from the 
average does not affect the type of the head form. Both foreign- 
bom and American-born Hebrew males (regardless of the time of 
arrival of their mothers) fall within the brachycephalic type. In 
this connection I desire to call attention to what appears to me too 
great discrepancies in the numbers of cases recorded under different 
heads, 


We find in the figures of the above table that one age is represented hy 2 and: 
the other by 224 cases (ages of t9 and 14 respectively). [In the column three 
we sec that the age of 6 is represented by 38 cases, hut the correspeniding tables 
ol the length and breadth of head (pp. 17 and 18) have only 25 cases, "The age 
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ol 9 in the same column has 34 cases, brut the corresponding tables show 61 cases 
each, The age af 10 in the same column has 157 cases, but the corresponding 
tables show 140 anil 141 cases respectively. The age of 11 in the colon 
shows £89 cases but the corresponding tables show only 184 casea each. The 
age of 14 in the same column shows 223 cases hut in the corresponding tables: 
there are only 215 and 184 cases respectively. The age of 15 in the same column 
has 174 cases, anid the corresponding tables only 154 and t26 respectively. 

Again the age of 6 in the fourth column shows 15 cases. and the corresponding 
tables 16 each; the age of 9 shows 100 cases, but the corresponding tables only 
82; the age of 10 has 149 cases and the correspontling tables have 136 and $37 
respectively: the age of 11 shows 139 cases, and the corresponding tables 144 
each; rhe age of 14 has 134 cases and the corresponding tables t42 each; finally 
the age.ol 15 in the same column shows 63 cases and the corresponiling tables 83 
Cases each. 

The same table shows $03 cases at the age of "20 years and over” (frst 
column), but the corresponding tables show Sod cases each; the second colunin 
of the same table shows 754 cases for the age o[ "20 and over," and the corre- 
sponding tables have 736 cases each, 





It may be contended that all these errors do not materially affect 
the conclusions, We do not know. But we believe that these 
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and other methodological errors may be just the cause of the dif- 
ferences, and not the American soil and financial panics, Even by 
those minute deviations from the average it can not be certainly 
inferred that the greater variation of the figures means that the 
Hebrew or Sicilian is undergoing a modification of the shape of the 
head on American soil. 


¢. Boas’ Fifth Conclusion 
"The type af the immigrant changet from year lo year, owing ta a selection which 
1 dependent upon. Ike economic conditions of our country. This ig shown by ihe 
fac that after the panic of THog à SUDDEN decrease im the general dezelopmaent of 
immagranis may be obserred, thich persisted for several years. A similar change 
aeemis lo have taken Mave after the panic af 1507." 


Here is Boas’ table, referring to foreign-born Hebrews, men 
and women (p. 28): 











Taste VI 
rd Stature | на о | ide ad | Cephule nes With of Face 
Bn = жш | =— — ПЕЕ нй 
Cm. пп. пип, | пип, 
1850 —0.5 +1.7 TLS rth +35 
1880- 884 —n.& 0.3 +07 +оо J-1.6 
1885-1589 +оз +£5.23 T9.3 —0.4 Tou 
1890-1894 ag +16 +o.4 —O5 4-0.2 
1895-1599 -09 —L4 —0.3 tOo3 | —о4 
1900-1904. оу =©.) | —0.4 | Tos ша, 
зл сол | соў | фы | hoe | se 


This table does not warrant such a broad conclusion it seems to 
me, and especially in regard to the head form as indicated by 
the cephalic index, because it is of the same sub-brachycephalic 
type, before and after the panic of 1893, The slight increase (0.3) 
of the cephalic index after 1893 is so small that we may with con- 
idence say that it ts due to something else than the financial panic. 
Even the absolute measurements of the length and breadth of 
head show such small differences that they can hardly be ascribed 
to it. 

These diflerences are of no typical character or fundamental 
significance. The same may be said of Boas’ di Ferences in cephalic 
index between American-bom and foreign-born Hebrew children 
and their own parents (see lis Tables XV] and XVII). Itis a fact 
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that all Jews, from Roumania, Galicia, Little and White Russia, 
Poland, Lithuania (according to Boas' Table X11), including the 
foreign-born and American-born Hebrew boys and girls, and their 
parents, are more or less sul-brachvcephalic. Even the differences 
which Boas found between parents and their children are normal 
differences in degree, which may be the result of the countless errors 
in such delicate measutements, and other causes. 


IV. CauriCAL REwARES OWN Dx Hoas' MiTBODOLOUY. 

Kegarding the methodology the following criticisms are to be 
made: 

|. The prime condition in reporting cephalometric results is to 
give the modus operandi, to state exactly what is meant by antero- 
posterior and transversal head diameter. All that the author savs 
about those two diameters is that the transversal diameter is the 
"width of the head," and that the second diameter ("or the length 
of the head ") is measured from the forehead to the back of the head. 
But the "forehead" has at least three anthropometrical points— 
glabella, ophrvon, and metopion. Perhaps the point most gener- 
ally adopted was used, namely the point on the glabella, the space 
between the eve-brows, but it is not stated. Many anthropome- 
tricians (for example, Bertillon (70)) use the point situated on the 
root of the nose, And then, is "the back of the head" the inion, 
or the highest point on the occiput? Boas fails to state. Is the 
width of the head the maximum width of head taken above the 
ears wherever found? He also fails to inform us whether he followed 
the Frankfurter Verständigung (71), or the International Com- 
mission Anthropoméirigue (72) or some of the English systems 
(Cambridge or Dublin Anthropometrical Systems), for example the 
method given in the “Report of the Anthropometric Committee 
of the British Association" (London, 1910). 

2. Boas did nol make ail these measurements himself. What assur- 
ance have we that his staff of thirteen anthropometrical amateurs 
exactly understood and applied with uniformity what was meant 
by the length width of head? On page 36 of his report Boas 
gives a table of the measurements of his observers, aud concludes 
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that the measurements are "quite comparable." We should like 
to епсшге, however, whether those figures are averages of their 
"training" taken on the first and fourth Saturdays in May, 1909, 
the averages of the second Saturdav of their practice, or the 
values of the first or last of. their trials. This very important fea- 
ture is not explained, and it is difficult to understand what the 
purpose was in giving the table. Bur, suppose these figures 
are the values of the final triali then it is difficult to imagine 
what the rule is in such delicate practice for original research work. 
Bertillon, Martin, and other anthropometriciana require from 
their students an exactness for the length and breadth of the head 
within the limit of about 1 mm. If the difference is as much 
as 2 it is regarded as a discrepancy beyond which measurements 
cease to make identification of the subject measured possible; and, if 
it is over 2, mistakes of a serious character are made beyond which 
non-identity can be made, — The personal equation of Boas' thirteen 
observers who made successive measurements by way of preliminary 
practice on each other is in every observer aboveo.s mm. Now, if 
these figures represent the final test trial of those observers, then we 
can not understand how they can be qualified to take up such a 
delicate piece of research work, It is not stated how many times 
a subject was measured. Perhaps each subject was measured ten 
times. There would be probably ten signalments, differing by very 
small quantities; These differences can be, of course, ignored until 
they reach a certain point after which they destroy the value of 
the measurements. Have Boas’ observers reached this point ? 
Again, if this point is reached during the practice when each ob- 
server's measurements are controlled by their master, what personal 
equation can we expect from their main measurements of school 
children and adults! Boas, indeed, says that in the case of school 
children a “considerable number of control measurements were 
made," but he gives. no detail. 

We have to keep in mind the fact that the method in the collecting 
of his data is not individualistic but collective (" generalized ," en masse) 
in nature. This means Boas did nat study the effect of "American 
soil" and “financial panics" on the same individuals during a period 
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of time representing the age of his subjects (4-20 years “and over") 
but he collected this data in a very short period, measuring a large 
number of immigrants. Why is it not possible that all the supposed 
"facts" thus brought to light may be quite spurious, owing to the 
great individual differences which may and do exist in the subject? 
Just on account of these individual differences it may be that the 
variations within a group of à given age are such as to completely 
obliterate all the actual peculiarities of the curve of growth. This 
diftteulty is not touched upon in his theory. 

4. Another difficulty with this theory is that 41¢ conclusions ure 
drawn from comparatively few measurements. We are told that the 
measurements include about 30,000 individuals, but In the report 
are given only the results of measurements on (1) 6,032 foreign- 
born and American-born Hebrew boys and girla (Tables IH and IV, 
in Appendix of Boas' report), 730 foreign-born adult Hebrew males, 
according to place of birth (Table I, Appendix), together 6,752 
Hebrews; (2) 743 Sicilian boys (both born in Italy and America) 
but the number of American-born and foreign-born girls is not 
given. In regard to the adult American-born Italians, Boas says 
that they are “few in numbers.” We are surprised indeed that 
he has not a single table in his appendix referring to Sicilians, vet 
throughout his report he comes again and again to his discovery 
that very short-headed Jews are becoming "long-headed" and 
very "long-headed'" Sicilians "short-headed." Instead of these 
tables, he gives tables occupying 11 full pages, relating to his old 
study of the stature of Toronto children, and having no connec- 
tion at all with his study of the descendants of immigrants. Again, 
from those tables given in the Appendix it is very hard to fix the 
exact number of Hebrews. According to Table I, Appendix, 
giving the types of foreign-born adult Hebrew males in regard to 
the place of birth, Table IU, giving the cephalic indices of foreign- 
born boys, and Table IV, showing the cephalic index of foreign-horn 
girls, the whole number of Hebrew immigrants je:3,672. But from 
Table II (also in Appendix, pp. 60, 64) we see that there are 1,527 
“types of foreign-born Hebrews immigrating at different periods.” 
Where are the rest of the 2,145 foreign-born Hebrews? 
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The. distribution of individuals according to place of birth, 
diferent periods of immigration, and ages does not seem to be an 
ideal one. 


As, for example, Hebrews toom Lithuania represented by 82 cases and those 
from White Ruma by 16g. Or, the Hebrews immigrating during the period 
hetwern 1900 аги! 1904 ате represented by 214, and before 1880 by only 22 
censes. Or, the cephalic index far forcign-born at the age ol. "30 and over" i» 
hased on 764 cases, and at the age of 6 there are only 6 cases, The Amcrican- 
born Hebrew boys at the age of 12 are represented by 388 cases, at tlie age of 18 
by 5, and ot the ages of 4 and t9 by 6 cases only, 

In regard to the cephalic index of the foreign-born Hebrew girls the age of 
“18 and over’ is represented by Büs cases, amd the age of 4 by one single girl 
only, Of American-born girls, the age al "18 amd over" ja represented by 65 
ond the age of g by & cases, 


Now, with such a very uneven distribution of cases it is impossi- 
ble to accept the given explanation of his results, The even dis- 
tribution of pupils is not an unimportant scientific requirement. 
The modern anthropological investigations of the pupils of Meurnann 
and Martin. (Engelsperger and Ziegler, Hoesch-Ernst), Reuter, 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen school anthropometric: investigations, 
ete, had the same number of each year and sex. Even Quetelet 
(73) used this principle in his meastirements in his day. 

In looking over the tables dealing with the Hebrew subjects we 
have found a few more errors, which ought nat to be found in the 
work of an expert biometrican of high rank, whose investi rations 
are carried out by a " small army of serious, acholarly-looking young 
men” and generously supported by the Immigration Commission. 


So, for example, the first table en page Go of Baas topon shows thar there are 
714 canes of cephalic indives at the period of 1900-1904 and the two curmesponding 
tables of the length and breadth of head show only 213 cues cach, The frat 
table an page 64 shows 162 casesol cephalic index in the period of 1890-1894, but 
commpemiing tabley show pôr and 163 cases respectively. On page 68 the 
average of thr leneth of hend. of tA loreign-Darn Hebrew boys lè given as 169.0 
inated of 1696.4. | 

The fret table on page 72 shows 764 cases of cephalic imdéx at the age of 
"20 am] over," but the corresponding tables show only 763 cases. On page &2 
there are 24 cases of eephalic inilex at the age of 14, but the corresponding tables 
show 24-and 23 cases respectively, On the same páge (secom] table) there are 
65 cases at rhe age of " TR amd over," und Che corresponding tables show 66 and &z 
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Cisti respectively. On page go there am 100 cases at the age of 9, Init the cor- 
responding tables show only 82 cáses.— On the sime page there ane 139 cases at 
the age of 10, but the corresponding tables aliow 137 and i46 diss respectively- 
The age of 11 t» represented by: 139 cxses, iut tho correspandiag tables aliow 144 
cases cach, The age of 14 i represented by 134 cases, arl che corresponding 
tables show 143 cases each. ‘The age ol 1& years shows ÖJ cases bur the cor- 
responding tables show 20 cases more.. The ages of 13 amd T9 are represented 
by 2 caves each, but the corresponding tables of the length and width. of head show 
not one single case, 


5. Another difficulty in the way of accepting Boas’ theory is the 
fact that Ais statements in regard lo the methods of his other records and 
measurements aré not as complete as they should be, So, for example. 
he does not-say what he means by the figures representing the age 
of his subjects. Do they represent the "lust birthday" or the 
“nearest. birthday" or, perhaps, something else? The same am- 
biguity we find when we want to know what is meant, by the "general 
physiological development of the individual," "stature," "weight," 
"width of face." All that he says about "general physical develop- 
ment" is that observations were made on pubescence asa means of 
determining the approximate physiological development." How- 
ever, be mentions that the ‘method of these observations has been 
developed by Dr C. Ward Crampton, but it is available only for 
the short period of adolescence." The question is now, was the 
same, oar similar, or a different method used Irom that of Cramp- 
ton and what is this method? — Again, he says that in "those New 
York schools in which bathrooms are established it was possible 
to obtain the weight of children without clothing." But how about 
other schools and individuals investigated? We also fail to sec 
the precise method in measuring the stature of body. Did the 
subjects stand in the wpright position with or without shoes? 

Again, what is meant by the distance “between the zygomatic 
arches"? ‘This. measurement is subject to great errors if the 
method of taking is not exactly stated, especially in measuring the 
living. Is it not possible that the “surprising and unexpected 
changes" in width of the face and other measurements are due to 
inexact statements and consequent inaccurate measurements? 

A similar difficulty confronts us in regand to the instruments 
used. 
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On page 33 91 his report: we-are told that the "color of hair, eyes and skin" 
was etuilied. On page 37 we are told that “a standard of hair-colors trade by 
Mess, 13, Dickson & Co. of New York" used. But this “standard” is not 
describes! I this smamdard something new in principle and structure, or is 
it superior for example to the “Haorfarbentafel" of Fischer? Is there any 
scientific reason for preferring to use "ao: »amples of eye-colors" Instead of 
Martin'à eyc-colors ‘which, accurding to Boas, were “not as successful as might 
have bees desired "|, or Bertillan'a ehart oí the colors of the human iris? Prefer- 
ence scema to have beet given Lo güess-measurettents of thy eyes by young men 
of little experience over the hest ecdentife means in that matter, "on account of 
the great expense involved in the purchase of 4 sufficient number of mers" 
(the. " Augenfarbentaicl" of Prof. Martin. costs about £16), Nor were the 
"atandante for tle détermination of. the shin-color used, 

On page 34 of his report Boas says that he copied the full records which hiw 
beet kept in the Newark Academy for minty years. He gives a blank used for 
recording the measurements in this school tut he does nor state Ay many pupils 
wore Hmibisured, sho measured them, what was the method da meaturing the 
d |rature,'" "з “ён,” "grips" “eolur off eyes," ki hair," =й skin, ^ length of head," 
"with. of. head," and "width ol face." Again Boas says that be used thia 
record dor the sake of studying the “American families settled in. this country 
for reveal generations and living under mare favorable conditions.” Do results 
Of his report include: the resulic of these records? If these records refer to 
the. American-born. Hebrew am] Sicilian boys, from. what tables can we see this 
lact? Did hw treat the results of his staif together with these strange records? 

On. page 334 «d hie repart Boas says thar '*in the schools it wag necessary ta 
obtain statistical informaron Eram the parent" He gives u blank for collecting 
this information but be dots not wtaro who filled out those tilanks—the members 
of hin stuff, teachers, parenta, ar chiktren, As the blank includes the following 
headings: 

"bL... rammso America... yruts ago; in ihe year .. . My father came to 
Aieka.. , My moti came to America .. . Father's father... Father's 
mother ... Mother's баны... Mothers mother came tu Amiria es a 
there i» room for the suspicion that these blanks were filled fn by children, 

5. Another difficulty in Boas theory of the head form is that 
he explains if by the use if means fo which, I claim, he is nor ен ей. 
Ün page 1t of his report he gives three sketches of head form 
which are reproduced in the accompanying figure (fig. 56). 

In the upper row there ja” the more rounded head form of the 
foreign-born Hebrew (1), and "the more elongated" head form of 
the Sicilian (2), Below these two there isa form of the head of the 
descendants of the Hebrows and Sicilians bora more than to years 
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3 
Fm. 56.—Slightly reduced from Immigration Commiason Hep, Senate Doc: No- më, 


sketches will show that their cephalic indicesare of the same type; all 
three represent brachyeephaly, since the length of each of the three 
(original) sketches is almost the same (56 mm.), and the width 49, 
46, and 46 mm. respectively. The corresponding indices of these 
sketches is above 82, representing the same type ol head lorm, The 
slight difference is one of degree only; and, if we take into account the 
possible errors in such delicate head measurements, and especially 


if we have in mind the difficulties above mentioned, we may be 
AM, ANTI... dL agp 3 
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lic. $7, —1 pper- ront. armi] de vlr ed xhulls af idw Long and Roun Barrow 
Hoos. photographed liy A. C. Hasdaon from specmiens in the Cambridge Auatomical 
WiIusenm. On riglit. Long Barrow. Dinnimton, Rorherlium. Le Neth, 304; breaifth, 143; 
ETHER, Ibex, то. тїшє. On Паб вын оғ и заң © (е Ragam Borrow Race, from a 
meofilary Intermont twy feet below Ше surface, їп a lows атр. Winterbourne 
Sfukw. Length, ттуу еган £25: rra. umie ABT. [Keproduced from. Haddun's 
Phe Shedy uf Man by courtesy ol G.P, Putnam's Som. Mew Yorka 


justified in doubting whether these difierences are due to the 
effect of “financial panics" or American sil." 


But these sketches were made so that they give an impression 


This impression is 
not due to the mere ratio between length aod width of head but 


of "more roumled" and "more elongated. '' 
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to the shape of head as viewed from above. And then, in his plan of 
investigation he did not use this, Sergi's “natural svatem" of 
classification of the shape of head. He did not even measure either 
the total horizontal circumference, or the forehead (the smallest 
width of forehead), or any other part of the head form, except the 
length and width of the head. These-sketches of head forms are, 
therefore, based not on his measurements but on pure imagination. 
According to Sergi's natural classification, the head form may be 
"ellipsaides," 'ovoides," " pentagonoides,"" " sphenoides," ete. (74) 
but not "more rounded" or "more elongated;" To show the 
reader what a “more elongated" and "more rounded” skull really 
means, we will use the accompanying figure from Haddon (75) 
(ig..57). In Boas’ sketches there are no “more elongated” head 
forms but all of them are of the same brachycephalic type, more 
or less broad, There is no reference either to Sergi's demonstration 
that a head which, according to the measurements of the cephalic 
index ought to be of dolichocephalic type, might be of brachy- 
cephalic type and vice ters, or to Manouvrier's (76) theory that 
the variations of the cephalic indices are the most insignificant 
physiologically, 

7. Attention must also be ealléd to Professor Boas’ citation 
of authors. He has apparently overlooked almost all the new 
anthropometrical movements outside of America, and it would seem 
from his references that his reading here has been uniquely re- 
stricted. He mentions the names of few authors (Gould, Baxter, 
H. P. Bowditch, C, W. Crampton, M. Fishberg), and. gives only 
onè reference (p. 38). This quotation is of such a nature that we 
can not see any special scientific reason for quoting one authariry 
and not the works of other authors mentioned also. 

Further, ot page 46 Professor Boas says: 

"In all races of man the head becomes slightly longer with increasing 
age, so that a young son is always more round-headed than his father." 
He does not state who discovered that fact nor does he give any 
references, He states this result in a categorical manner, But the 
fact is that authorities do not agree on this point and dogmatic 
assertion is misleading. So, for example, Weissenberg (77), who 
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studied Russian Jewish children en masse, found the following indices : 
86.4 (for 3 newborn children), 84.7 (for 4 five year old children), 
84.0 (lor25 ten year old), and 82.5 (for roo “grown” children). 
But such regular decreases were not proven by. any other author, 
And then the number of Weissenberg's cases is too small to draw 
any general conclusions from, especially if we take into. account 
that he did not measure the same children from year to. year, 
Landsberger, who measured the same children yearly (from i880- 
1886) found an average yearly increase of 1.0 in cephalic index. 
Lucae (78), who studied 20 boys from their third to their fourteenth 
year, found a slight decrease of cephalic indices in 16 boys; in one 
case the cephalic index was the same from six to ten years of age, and 
in thee cases there was an increase from year to year. ©, Ranke, 
who studied a large number of children, could not establish Weis- 
senberg's results. Lecourtois (79) and Bonnifay (80) agree with 
Ranke. Lecourtois, on the basis of his own measurements, claims 
that the cephalic index of a newborn infant remains constant 
throughout life, Bonnifay found rather a slight increase of the 
cephalic index with age. Gray (63) in his Aberdeen report remarks 
that the cephalic index was less in the older than the younger girls, 
but in boys it was the sume at all ages tested between six and 
hfteen yrars. 

The comparison of the results of our Table I will show clearly 
that Weissenberg's regularity of decrease in the degrees of cephalic 
index (not in. cephalic type!) is not proven. Anil even the sup- 
posed “general irregularity" of West and others is of doubtful 
scientific value, because these "general regular increases" may be 
due not to age or any "law" of the cephalic periodicity (similar to 
the periodicity in the body growth) but to countless mistakes and 
errors in measurements, comparisons, and mathematical calcula- 
tions. Some biometricians and experimental psychologists make a 
fetish of figures. Mathematical calculations in anthropometry and 
experimental psychology, as also in experimental pedagogy, are of 
fictitious value if we donot know exactly the nature of their modus 
operand: and the exact value of their "units." 

All that we can say from these “general regularities" is- that the 
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type of the head formis not materially affected by age; itis always 
either brachycephalic or mesocephalic. That these differences may 
be due to methodological mistakes and personal equations was 
proven by Binet (31), who measured the same pupils with the same 
instruments on several days, and found differences in results. He also 
compared his results with those of three well-known French anthro- 
pometriciane, Manouvrier, Deniker, and Lapique, who used the 
same instruments (compass-glissiére À triple graduation), and meas- 
ured the same pupils on the same day, and found that the results 
did not agree. Gray (63) found that the measurement with Hep- 
burn's callipers was uniformly greater than the measurements with 
Hay's instrument. All these facts are only an additional reason 
why the cephalic measurements must be taken not once or twice mn 
succession, but five, ten, or even more times, until the difference 
required of these measurements is limited to about 0.5 to 1 mm. 

Yes, the two common head measurements (length and breadth) 
are not in themselves dificult, but they require a good deal of 
attention, patience, and perseverance. Anthropometrical and 
cephalometric work is like all other work: the more attention is 
paid to its details, the better results it yields. 


V. GENERAL SUMMARY 

To summarize then, the main objections to the new theory of 
Boas are: 

a. That his theory of the head form does nat agree with his actual 
resulls. From his tables we see that all Hebrews (born in America 
and in different countries of Europe) are of the same sub-brachy- 
cephalic type. Not one age, not one sex, not one individual of 
Hebrew nativity is represented either by dolichocephalic or by 
mesocephalic type. The same is true in its way of the Sicilians 
measured. They are of a high mesocephalic type, both in America 
and in Europe. 

2. That the normal differences in degree of these two types are prob- 
ably tot due to the “ American soil” or “financial panics," as Boas 
maintains, bef to the countless methodological, technical, and mathemati- 
cal difficuliies which see hare shown. It is a well known fact that even 
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specialists, experienced in technical methods of measurement, can 
make serious mistakes in measuring the same head, if they have 
not taken the precaution to harmonize their methods at the 
beginning, while Bous' results are based not on his own measure- 
ments but on those of thirteen amateurs. It is also interesting 
in this connection to note Boas’ own statement, that the work of 
his staff “had to be pushed with considerable energy," "owing to 
the necessity of collecting material in fime for the present report." 

3. That his method in collecting scientific dala is uncritical; he 
Jails fo state exactly the points from which measurements were. made, 
fo explain his modus operandi, ar to give un objective account of the 
previous theories af the head form, while there are many errors and in- 
consequenees in his tables, 

4- Thai his theory is based rather on a cross-section of the facts than 
vn a genetic interpretation of them. It is only @ penetic description and 
explanation of them thet can give a irustworthy basis for a theory. 
“Durch das Werden wird das Gewordene klar." What we also 
need in physical anthropology i to learn the methods and grammar 
of physical anthropology in relation 10 historical, evolutionary facts.. 
Boas ignores all previous theories of ‘ead form, even the American 
biological (G. Stanley Hall) and sociological (Ripley) interpretation 
of this large subject, 

5- That ke began and finished the investigation in which he was pul 
in general charge without requisile scientific exactness and care. In 
the “ Introductory" to his report we read the following ; 

"M small appropriation was made to teet the question and see if the promise 
of results was auflicient to warrant the continuance of the investigation, — Almost 
remedeacely it became evident that there might be much value in auch а study, 
and the work has therefore heen continued, although as yer only on à small саће," 
It is to be regretted that he dees not state on what grounds it 
hecame “almost immedia ely" evident. 

The "mystery" of. New. York environment could. be partially 
solved. either by repeating the same measurements on the same 
subjects and correcting the tables or by attacking this big problem 
with lexs lemper, but on à really new, scientific plan, which can 
stand any professional criticism. This was.and is the only wav to 
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save both the public and science from prejudicial, provincial, and 

To conclude: I contend that the theories advanced by Boas in re- 
gard lo physical changes in the immigrants to the United States and 
iheir children neglect the carious influences which, in different degrees, 
айга different swhjects in the tests, and pours all data from whatever 
source зто the statistical тїй, which in consequence expresses an 
anthropologically meaningless result. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A WINNEBAGO FUNERAL! 
By OLIVER LAMERE ako PAUL RADIX 


N the first day of June, ror, there died in Winnebago, 
Nebraska, Mr J. M.,.a prominent member of the Winnebago 
tribe and a member of the Bear clan. In accordance with 

the old Winnebago customs, the first individual to be notified of 
the death was Mr J. F. a member of the Wolf clan To Mr F. 
fell the lot of taking charge of all the funeral rites—dressing the 
deceased, laying his body in the casket, burying him, and finally, of 
conducting the elaborate funeral wake lasting four nights. 

One of Mr F's most important duties is to invite the brave men 
or warriors? who play such an all-important part in the wake and 


UThe following description of a Winnebago funcral is hase! almost entirely on the 
notes taken by Mr Lamere come months ago, ot the funeral of a pronioent member of 
his tribe. Dr Rain à work Ims been confined to eliting thase nutes and adiling aidh- 
tional ohservatiana wherever, ln. his opinian. Ley were needed ine the better imiter- 
standing of the rites in question. 

* According to tbe Winnebago social organization every clan ia paired off with 
another eme, which it calle “fried” (hitewkara). These ireniship-groups have 
reciprocal duties to perform, the most important ol which are those relating to the 
burial of ene another's members. They are expected] to show the strictest courtesy to 
ane another, may af times exchange clan names, und are at all time forbidden. to 
intermarry. “The friend clan of the Bear le the Wolf and that is why Mr F, wae called 
Upon te take charge of the funeral oleequies in this particular caer, Ef it i8 limpossilile 
to obtain a member of the Wolf clan, one of any other clan may be called, and, ií even 
that ia impossible, it ia permissible 10 select a member of the Bear cian Itself, for, as 
disagrezahlr as this may be, liu distinctly bese disagreeable than not burying à person 
or omitting to perform those rites that are essential far the welfare ef liis soul. 

IMarriora ure invited (o tlie wake because, according to Winmrbago. beliefs, the 
таша of the enemies they have killed becoue their alaves in epirit-land ànd they can 
order them to tike charge of the «ful of the recently departed individual, and clear 
his path of the obstacles that beset him on his journey from the lind of the living to 
that of the spirits, Especially difficult to the passage of the soul isan enormous girdle 
of fire which it must be carried over to reach the spirit hame of ite than, The warriot 
relates his war experiences, but in so doing he ia atrongly admonished to be very careful 
und mot tell them in à boaatíul way or to exaggerate in any detail, for il lie docs eo the 
аш ы the departed wold fallinto theatysal fire, In this connection it may perliaps 
be suggestive to note, that it is not any transgression al rhe deceased that. prevents 
liim fram reaching his goal but à transgresslon of the warrlar relating his war experience. 
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likewise to extend invitations to all who wish to participate in the 
feast. Alter the body has been buried, he goes to the home of the 
deceased and takes away all the household goods that the deceased 
has been in daily contact with, especially his bed and bedding and 
his clothes. | 

In addition to Е. another man was sent for, Mr A. W., also a 
member of the Bearclan; He went through the Bear clan ceremony 
which was as follows. When the deceased was fully dressed in his 
Indian clothes and. just before he was to be laid iit tle casket lie 
walked up to him and, taking some paint from a little bundle he 
carried, he painted a red mark across his forehead, then a black one 
with charcoal immediately below this one; and finally he daubed his 
entire chin red. When he was through with this preliminary work 
he addressed those present as follows: | 


“You relatives, all that are seated here, | greet you. This ceremony 
15 not anything that we have originated ourselves, but it was known to. 
be the proper thing ta do by our ancestors. 1t is for that reason that 
| have made the markings upon the (ace af thy son, in order that he may 
be recognized by his relatives in spirit-land; And I have also given 
liim ihe material with which he may talk, L e, tobarco,—that with It 
he may entreat the spirits to grant all those years that he fell short of! 
te liis relatives «till living. 

"Now, lt is said, that the members of the Dear elim hold death ws a 
blessing and wot as anything to be mournful over, ] do not mean that 
| do not feel sorry for the children of the deceased and that | rejoice in 
hie death but it is the belief of the embers of the Bear clan that the 
same happiness should come to them at death that comes to us during 
life-when:a bear dà killed ane brought ta the village for food? 

"For row indéed ny son shall wall with a road that has been cleared 
from:all obstacles; and. his claw shall be sharp; and his teeth shall be 


VThe Wisneblage helleve that rhe spirits grant to eacli inifividual Á cettain quota 
о! убагы. By years (hey de neat: mean merely the увага themselves but all that a 
normal individual aceneiptindes lip tae Hierin. each ae the honors he acquires, the 
salt he obtains, the food he onta ate. dt ix to be noted that there is na belief m 
uny fixes] imaxitsim age (cr mankimi but that this maximum varies with each tndividoad 
and consequently this request for ii "umlived increment" ol yeaia ia us justifzable 
in tle case of an oll inan ai in that ol a child. 

‘ Accorifing tq some, the red marks on the chin are supiti to ryrmbalize the joy 
of the individual at hiv eath, Just aa if he were opening his пиз ы laugh and hls 
Eiis were io be armi 
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sharp; and nothing indeed shall cross his path, And jn this, his walk 
to the spirit land, he shall tread upon us the life that he has fallen short 
of upon this earth. And he shall walk just as the original bear clansmen 
walked, when they originated and when they approached this earth. 
And now will 1 sing him the songs that they sang as they came, that he 
may take them with him in his journey to the-spirit land. And it ts 
said that there is no other place prepared for us in the hereafter.’ 

Then he sang the four clan songs. 

When the songs had been sung, it was just about noon and, as 
dinner was ready, we all sat down and A. W. filled a pipe and, 
when he was ready to smoke it, he began to speak again to the 
following effect: 

“Relatives all that are present, ] greet you. It is good that this 
many of you have come here and it is said that the soul of the deceased 
remains hovering around about this place four days and we should 
partake of food with him for that period. Itis therefore that we do thia: 
And it is good that this many ol you relatives have cottie here and have 
helped aut with the food and dress for the deceased." 

He then mentioned the different things that had beeri given by 
different individuals. Then he lit the pipe and took a few puffs 
and sent it around. to tlie left of him. — With the pipe he alzo passed 
à pitcher of water from: which we cach took a sip. | 

During the morning Mrs R. came in and combed the hair of the 
deceased's wife and likewise gave her a present, telling her that 
‘she hoped that through this gift she might beable to dry her tears. 
Another person also came in the morning bringing a gift of leggings 
and a blanket [or the deceased to wear. He likewise brought the 
casket, While the body of the deceased was being. prepared. this 
person addressed those present as follows: 

“Relatives all that are present, I greet you- Tf my nephews would 
sit here T would talk to them.” 

Then the sons of the deceased sat with their mother and sisters. 
Then the same person continued: 

“My sister, it is said that it is best not to weep and that a widow 
should not mourn too much as the people would then make fun of her; 

' These songs bave bern obtained im a dilferent cantiection and will appear i д 
mübaequent publication. 
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as well as for the reason that you have children and for their sakes you 
should look forward to life and live for them, And it is said that we 
should keep up this (mourning) for at least four years. And indeed there 
i» nothing funny about this that | am going to say, namely that we 
should not cry, but instead keep up a good spirit. 1 do not mean that 
Fam glad that my brother-in-law is dead, But even though you may 
weep, some one might come in and say that it behooves you more ta 
show them your teeth than your tears. By this they mean that you 
should smile. 

"And again it is said that one should not ery, because when a body 
is laid in the ground there is no more hope of its ever returning again. 
Now indeed, my nephew, the one that has been advising you in your 
daily affairs has ceased to breathe ani you are the only ones left to look 
alter yourselves, your little brothers, and your mother; and therefore 
you should love ont another and do your mother's bidding.” 


While we were eating C. P. came in and spoke as follows: 


Relatives, all that are present, | greet you, It is good that you 
all have come here and are comforting this house of mourning. Tt is 
good that J- H. has brought a casket and. alto brought clothing for the 
deceased to wear and food for the people to use during the four nights" 
wake. And indeed he has also promised a hog for the four nights’ feast 
He did not do thie in order that he might boast of it in public but nevér- 
theless how can anyone help oneself in expressing one’s thanks. My 
brother likewise came with the intention of furnishing some of these 
things but, inasmuch as J. H. has furnished them beforehand, he placed 
ten dollars in the hands of the deceased's wife. He did mot, however, 
tell her for what purpose he gave her the money and I, therefore, take 
the liberty of telling her that the gift is meant for anything that she 
might desire to buy. Now my relatives, thisis no time for happiness, but 
Tam glad, nevertheless, that so many of our relatives are present and | 
am thankful for what you have done, | greet you all." 

Then the casket was placed in a spring wagon and taken to the 
Winnebago cemetery. When we got there the casket was lowered 
into the grave.. When this was over A. W. spoke as follows: 

" Relatives you all that are present, | greet you, This many of you 
have followed my son to this, his last resting place, Further than this, 
he has ceased to walk in this life, And truly, thie many of you have felt 
sorry lor him.. All the ceremony that has been taught me J have already 
said and [ have already gone through the same. And I have given him 
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the emblem and the material to talk with and therefore he will plead for 
us, his relatives, when he gets to the end of hts journey, that we may live 
the life he fell short of on this earth, and that he may tread firmly upon 
us, as he walks to the spirit-land. — All this | have said before, but nothing 
was taught me to sity a1 the place where we are now, except that we should 
step over the grave just as our forefathers did when they originated, 
They were holy and they entered this life on a perfect day just as this 
one is today, and, inasmuch as they were holy, all the ground that they 
touched was alet holy and therefore we should step over the grave." 


Then we stepped over the grave. We then went to our respec- 
tive homes. 

That same evening the four nights’ wake began, When all the 
invited guests had arrived and were seated, the feast was spread 
before them. Then A. W, spoke as follows: 


"Relatives, all that are seated here, | greet you. It is good that 
this many òf you have come tonight. You know that we are not creating 
any new ceremony but are simply following up what our forefathers have 
learned té be true and good. And, as it is said that we should not weep 
aloud, therefore you will not hear any of us making any utterings of 
sorrow. And even though we may be silently weeping, should any one 
come up to us, we will look upon him smiling, We therefore beg of you 
not to think any the worse of us should you find us happy in mood, Апа 
jow [| am ready tò turn over the tobacco and water ro ]. F. Thus l 
express my thanks to you all that are present." 


Then J. F. took the tobacco and water-and spoke-as follows: 


“Relatives, all that are present seated here, 1 greet you, It is good 
that so many of you have come to our humble affair and, as our ancestors 
have learned that this was the proper way to do, do am T glad that it was 
given to me to handle the corpse as E am certain that I will be strength- 
ened by it, D will now pass the tobacco to Mr X. Heisa brave man 
and he will light the pipe and pass the water before we eut and after 

! According to Whitelreast; now deceased, tlie wake originated as follows. Once 
upon à tisse, long ago. a man died and four warriors got together and есир ta go 
ta the people of the deceased and comlort them and make them think of other (hings 
bakire iheir srne They therefore went to them and told of thelr war experiences. 

The above “explanation” of Whitebreast which Mr Lamere embodies in his notes 
iv unquestionably « fragment of the origin myth of the wake as green by the Beas clan. 
It doce pot, however, correspond in any detall ta the version told by hie nephew onl 
collected hy: Dr Railin.. 


аы лги. м. а. їр 
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supper he will rell the deceased a route to the spiritland, Now 1 
thank you and Í greet you." 


Then the brave man took the tobacco and filled the pipe and, 
after taking a few puffs from it, passed it to the left and it thus went 
around, each person taking a puff from the pipe and a sip from the 
pitcher of water. Then the feast began. When it was over and 
all the dishes were cleared away and every one was properly seated 
then the brave man greeted them again: 


"Relativea, l greet you. Aù we are nat creating anyrhing new aud 
35 it has been known to be good hy our ancestors.and as it is said that 
if anyone exaggerates a story in a case like this it will cause the soul to 
stumble, therefore | will tell my war experiences ta my relative (the 
deceased) exactly as 1 remember them, | greet you all." 


He then proceeded to tell his war experiences: When he had 
finished he spoke as fallows: 


“Relatives that are present [greet you; As T have said before, | 
do not wish te cause the soul of my recently deceased relative to stumble 
and | have tried to tell my story as accurately às | could. — [t is said 
that the souls of the ones killed in battle ire at the merey of the victor 
and | therefore command the souls of the ones T have killed to lead and 
guide my relative safely through spirit-land. | greet vou all," 


He then passed the tobacco to another brave man present who 
in his turn greeted those present and related his war experiences. 
After two warriors had told their war experiences they stopped for 
the night, to continue on the second mght. The second and third 
nights were the same as the first. About the evening of the fourth 
night, when all the people invited were present, A, W. spoke again 
in the same strain as on the firat tight, and when he had finished 
he passed the management of the feast to T. F; The latter then 
passed it to F. This one now lit the pipe and passed it around 
together with the water, All partook of the feast then. After 
supper A. W. reported all the donations that were made to them 
naming each giver and the amount of the gift and thanking them 
and praising them for their generous gifts. Then F, told the sou] 
the route it must take in its journey to the spirit land and how it 
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must behave at different places on the path.' Then a warrior told 
his war experiences and after thanking the people passed the tobacco 
to the next warrior who in turn related his war experiences. 

The amount of gifts was then figured out and they tried to 
arrange matters so that the warriors were through with their stories 
about midnight, At midnight games were played with the dona- 
tions as prizes. The gifts generally consisted of twelve three-yard 
calico pieces or money equal to that amount of calico, twelve strings 
af beads, ete. These were the gifts used as prizes. Other donations 
f food were made for the four nights’ feast. A. W. was in charge 
of the games and he likewise designated what games were to be 
played. They generally play the games the deceased was fond of, 
so in this case they played the moccasin game and cards. After 
all the donations were exhausted and the games finished a brave 
man was called upon to give a war whoop in thankfulness for the sun 
who brings the davlight and to all the spirits above and below. 
Then A. W. greeted the guests again and thanked ‘them for coming 
and the wake was over. 

In olden times the widow was supposed to continue single for 
four years, She is strongly admonished nevertheless not to continue 
in low spirits and that she shall consider herself free to act in any 
way that will make her happy. She is told to play games or dance 
or in fact do anything that will make her forget her sorrow and 
that no one will hold her conduct against her as disrespectful to the 
deceased. As this admonition is given to her by the sister or aunt 
of her deceased husband, the only peaple who could properly re- 
proach her, namely the members of her husband's clan, it has all 
the more weight, This prohibition of weeping is further strength. 
ened by the fact that It is customary to say that any woman who 
weeps too profusely at the death of her husband is in reality thinking, 
in the midst of her tears, of the one she is golng to marry next. 
The people will then tell one another not to put themselves out 

‘This story id ome of the most famous myth’ among the Winnebage. tn 
the Nebraska division of the tribe, for some reason or other, F. claima to have the 
sole right te relate |t but most Indians vignradaly nent thhiasiumption on Pls pan 


ard tere ean be Hittle doubt that tlie right rào teli this story belga to inp number iil 
peuple. 
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too much as the widow will soon forget her mourning and show no 
respect to the memory of the dead but instead look after her own 
pleastires.! 

WiTTENEERG, Wrs: 


‘Ae another amd more complete account of the Winnebago wake lè tò appear in 
another place we do not with to overturden this short sketch with too many notes, 
it professes to be merely the account ol what an eyewitness saw ona single occasion. 
Hi there are any variations from what Jy generally considered as the typo; this must 
be usribed either to the negligence uf those who performed the ceremony or to the 

existence al à number of dilferent ways of perlorming it- Compared with other ac- 
counts of the wake of the Bear clas, the foregoing sketch contains two notable omis- 
sions, first the absence ol an aiídresa to the body al the deceased aa it is tying in stare. 
&nil secondly the absence of tlie rites connected with the placing uf à stick at the grave 
ol the deceased ami the counting of coup on the part of the warriors 

The differences between the wakes ol the different clans seem to center Principally 
upon the differences in the clan markings and in the objects buried with the deceased. 
These objects are generally the specific posiestionial the clane For instance a member 
of the Thunder clan ie always buried with a Thunderbird club (na"mantece) and a 
member of the Beur clan with the stick emblematic of his power as s soldier aad which 
is known as ma" mafxinixini. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE. AS DETERMINED BY 
METHOD AND SELECTION 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 


RCH EOLOGICAL evidence, particularly such as is contained 
in specimens and illustrations, is, no doubt, often handled 
in such a way that it is very misleading as a basis for the 

reconstruction of prehistoric ethnology. This is, of course, not 
because of any conscious attempt to mislead but because of the 
particular methods of making the collections, and, in some cases, 
because of the practical selection of illustrations. 

A collection made by a farmer's boy differs from one made by 
a man trained in archeological technique; one obtained by excava- 
tion from another collected from the surface, The collection 
gathered by « connoisseur differs from the collection made by the 
scientist who endeavors to obtain, in an unprejudiced and dis- 
interested manner, the evidence, the whole evidence, and nothing 
but the evidence, Archeological material, being necessarily frag- 
mentary, readily lends itself to misleading reconstruction. The 
selection of unique specimens for exhibition in a museum or for 
illustration, side by side with common objects, leads to misunder- 
standing unless the label or the text is carefully read. A unique 
specimen may be a sport, and single finds. must be considered as 
possibly unique until duplicated. Collections from single or special 
sites may also be misleading. 

A collection such as is made by a farmer's boy from the surface 
of the ground, for instance in the Ohio Valley, will probably contain 
many arrow points chipped from stone, a few celts pecked from 
stone, some grooved axes, and perhaps a perforated slate tablet, 
with but few other objects. One made by an experienced archeolo- 
gist on the surface in the same region will also include fragments of 
pottery. The average farmer's boy discards these because they 
are broken, or because he does not recognize the potsherds as 

445 
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objects of human handiwork. Sometimes he even believes them 
to be pieces of petrified bark, 

lf the archeologist makes his collection, not only from the sar- 
face, hut also by excavating into such places as mounds, graves, 
and village sites, hig collection will contain relatively few arrow- 
points, celts, grooved axes, and the like. It will include à large 
number and a great variety of objects made of bone, many of 
antler, and not a few of shell. ‘There: will alsa be fragments of 
pottery. The reason that a collection made from the surface by 
both the bov and the archeologist, contains proportionately more 
arrow-points than the ane made by the archeologist in excavating, 
is no doubt partly because these objects are more easily seen on the 
surface of a field which has been washed by the rains of a season 
than they are in an excavation where they are partly covered with 
earth dust. The reason that the objects of bone, antler, and shell 
are found in excavating is that in the ground they are protected 
from the sun and rain. Such of them as have been left upon the 
surface or are brought to the surface by the burrowing of animals, 
the cultivation of fields, and the like, are soon cracked by the sun 
and frost, broken by the tread of man and beast, and finally wholly 
disintegrated. Possibly auch objects are more easily discovered in 
the excavations than the arrow-points, because of their average 
lighter color, Celts and grooved axes are probably rare in the 
excavations, because they are relatively rare everywhere, and they 
are found in undue proportion on the surface because there all, 
or nearly all, the objects of bone, antler, and shell have been 
eliminated. 

The collection gathered һу а lover of specimens as such often 
contains art treasures, objects made af precious or semi-precious 
material, unique; ceremonial, or mysterious things. Usually there 
are few or no examples of raw materials, Objects in process of 
manufacture, broken or repaired artifacts, or the common things 
which are more illustrative of the life of the prehistoric people 
under investigation than are the " gems" or monstrosities of the 
collection. 


The collection made by а scientist should he obtained with an 
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endeavor to understand the whole life of the people, and in it the 
unique pieces, perhaps formerly owned by a chief or shaman, bear a 
true relation in numbers to the common manufactures of the 
whole people. Such a collection may be likened to a merchant's 
store of goods after he has taken his inventory and replenished his 
stock by filling up the gaps. Even this collection sometimes falls 
short for at least two reasons. The archeologist, being human, 
often runs into a rut and, becoming unconscious of his special 
interests, collects certain things at the expense of others. Moreover, 
he is able to obtain only those things which do not disintegrate, and 
what remains also requires laborious repairing and restoration. 
These remnants must always fail to present evidence as satisfac- 
torily as a collection from a living people, none of whose manufac- 
tures are as yet decayed, and whose physique, language, and philos- 
ophy are all available for study. 

The illustrations of archeological objects, stich as are published 
іп а report where an endeavor is made to show all the forms of a 
region, give a false impression as to their relative abundance. A 
unique specimen of course must be figured, whereas there is no need 
of going to the expense of figuring duplicates of the more common 
objects, although several specimens may be used to show the range 
of size and individual variations. Nevertheless a unique object 
has a visual presentation far greater than its relative abundance 
warrants. This isa practical problem due to the experise of making 
and printing illustrations. Any fals idea gained by glancing at 
the illustrations and neglecting the text can be corrected only by 
carefully reading the latter.. 

The same general idea holds good in regard to museum exhibits. 
There is a practical difficulty in the way of exhibiting a very great 
number of exact duplicates. No one would retire a unique specimen 
although exhibited together with only three or four common speci- 
mens, for fear that it would give the impression that there was one 
of these to every three or four of the others, even though the real 
proportion might be one to ten thousand. ‘There are practical 
reasona for the method of selecting illustrations and specimens 
for exhibition, but in carrying on investigation one must also take 
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into consideration facts not shown by the museum exhibits or the 
illustrations, 

A unique specimen may be the single great production of a 
great artist, or it may be only the offspring of an idle moment. 
made without serious consideration and perhaps by an abnormal 
individual—a.mere freak, unworthy of consideration in the study ol 
native craftsmanship. If, in making a collection in. the field, we 
are satisfied to end our search for each kind of object as soon as one 
example is secured, it will never be known whether such an object 
is the common everyday tool of the people, or a freak, or again the 
unique product of a master hand. 

A collection from a single or peculiar site may lead to an entirely 
erroneous conclusion if. one is satisfied with the results obtained in 
this one kind of place. For instance, objects from a grave—which 
may be that of a man, woman, or an infant—rmay be both charac- 
teristic only ol. grave finds, not typical of the whole culture of. the 
people, and also peculiar to males, females, or infants, as the case 
may be, Again collections from the part of a village site near the 
water do not permit us to generalize with regard to the life of the 
people. The objects found in such a peculiar site may have been 
the property of a certain peculiar type of individual—a potter, metal- 
worker, or shaman—or of a class of individuals—fishermen, women, 
or children. It may be that the children always played in that 
part of the village, and that these objects were used only by the 
children. A collection made a few miles away might give one a 
widely different impression of the same material culture. A collec- 
tion from one of our own fishing villages would give one idea of 
American life: another from a rural village, even if only a short 
distance away, would give ап entirelv different conception of the 
culture of our people as a whale. By keeping these, among many 
other points, constantly in mind, the archeologist may contribute 
much more in reconstructing prehistoric ethnology than otherwise 
would be the case, and his contributions become by no means 
unimportant in a study of the laws governing human development. 


Orawa, Cnr, 


PHILIPPINE LITERATURE 
By FRANK R. BLAKE 


HE native population of the Philippine Islands is made up of 
a number of different tribes, which fall naturally into three 
groups, riz.: 

a. The mountain pagan tribes, including the dwarf-like Negritos, 

doubtless the aboriginal inhabitants of the archipelago. 

b. The Mohammedan Moros of Sulu and Mindanao, 

c. The Christian tribes, the Indios or Filipinos of the Spaniards, who 

form the bulk of the population, 

All these tribes, with the possible exception of the Negritos, 
speak languages which belong to the same linguistic family, the Ma- 
layo-Polynesian or Indonesian, embracing the languages spoken оп 
almost all of the islands of the Pacific, on the Malay peninsula, and 
on the distant island of Madagascar. Every tribe, however, in 
each of these different groups, has its own language, distinct from 
those of its neighbors. 

These languages have produced little or nothing which can 
claim to be literature in the sense of elegant and artistic writing. 
The literature of the Philippine languages is literature only in the 
broader sense of written speech, and it is in this sense that the term 
“Philippine Literature” is used in the present paper. 

Few of the languages of the pagan tribes exist at all in written 
form. The Tagbánwas of Palawan, the lang, narrow island stretch- 
ing from Borneo towards Luzon, and their northern neighbors, the 
Mangvans ef Mindoro, possess native alphabets, but these are 
probably not employed except for short inscriptions All other 
works in the languages of this group are printed in Roman type and 
‘are practically all of a religious character, being written by various 


CC. A. B. Meyer; A. Schaienberg; and W, Foy, Die. Mangrauséhrift sun Min- 
doro, Berlin, 1895; F. Blumentritt, £e Mangianichri/l wn. Mindoro, Bruunschwer, 
rapt. 
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missionaries for the conversion and religious edification of different 
pagan tribes. Only five languayes possess any written monuments, 
and none of these more than one or two specimens. Of special 
interest is the work of a member of the Tiruray tribe of Mindanao 
in Spanish and Tiruray, ou the customs of his fellow-tribesmen.? 

The two principal languages of the Mohammedan tribes or 
Moros are Sulu, which is spoken mainty in. the domains of the Sultan 
of Sulu on the chain of smali islands extending from Mindanao to 
Borneo, and Magindanaw, the speech of the most powerful tribe 
on the large island of Mindanao. 

The Moros? are unacquainted with the art of printing, their 
literary monuments being all in manuscript form, written in a 
slightly modified variety of the Arabic alphabet, similar to that 
used by the Malays of the Malay. peninsula. 

Their writings may be classified under four heads: 

a. Historical annals, more or less legendary, consisting prin- 
cipally of genealogies of the datos-or More chiefs. 

b. Legal codes, based or various collections of Arabic law. 

6 Religious texts, translations of the Kuran and its commen- 
taries, of the Hadith or traditions reganling Mohammed, orations 
for the different Mohammedan festivals, etc. 

d. Writings af varied character, stories, magic-texts, letters of 
the different datos, erc. 

Almost all Moro manuscripts begin, just as most Arabic books 
do, with the Arahic phrase bismi "Hühi "'rrahmádni "rahimi, “in the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful" This is usually 
followed by a sentence or two im Malay, The Moros derive their 
learning [rom Arabie and Malay sources, and consequently take 
pride in airing their Arabic and Malay erudition. 

Practically all Moro books are thus written by the Moros them- 
selves. There is but one work, so far as I know, ina Moro language 
written by à foreigner, a printed catechism of Christian doctrine 
in Spanish and Magindanaw by a Jesuit missionary. 





ij. Tenorio (a Stgayan), Cottumire ајә lor (ndis lirurayer, Manila. 
columna, Spanish and Tiruray), 


t CIN. M, Saleeiry, Shade: ja Moro “Hitters, Las. Religion, Ethrmal. Rumey 
Pubi, Dipi of Interior, yell iv. part i, Manlia, Toos: 
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The Christian tribes constitute by far the most important 
element of the native population, both on account of their numbers 
and the comparatively high degree of civilization to which they have 
attained. The various tribes, while speaking distinct languages, 
have practically the same characteristics and customs, and really 

At the time of the Spanish discovery and conquest, in the 16th 
century, the now Christianized Filipinos possessed native alphabets 
similar to those still ised by the Tagbdinwas of Palawan, and the 
Mangyans of Mindoro. There are notices of native Mss. in at 
least one. Spanish writer, but none of these have been. preserved 
to our day, all existing works dating from the Spanish period. 
Moreover, even the ancient alphabets have been forgotten. All 
Philippine books with, so far as I know, but one exception, being 
printed in Roman type. This unique work, published in 1621, 
is an lokan catechism printed in Tagalog characters by the Austin 
friar Francisco Lopez. 

The number of works published in the various languages of the 
Christian tribes down to 1903, according to the best bibliographies, 
1868 and 1903 respectively,” is approximately as follows. Bisayan 
and Tagalog stand first with something under 300 workseach, The 
next in rank, llokan, has less than half that number, Then follow, 
in a descending scale, Bikol with about 60, Pangasinan about 30, 
Pampanga 19, Ibanag 12, Kuyo 6, Zambal 3, Batan and. Kalamian 
Teach, [n all there are about 860 works in the eleven languages 
here mentioned, 

These books are of all sizes varying from small pamphlets of 
nine or ten pages to quarto volumes of six and seven hundred. 
The numbers here given, especially in the case of Tagalog and 
Bisayan, have probably been considérably augmented in the last 
few years? 








ICi. Report of Philippiar Commission, 1900, mi p 4o3- 

iW, E. Retama, Culdloge abeeriade de la biNioleea AN pina, Madrid, 1898; Т.Н, 
Pardo de Tavera, Biblisiecs Filipina, Washington, 1903. 

*In Retana's [atest bibliography, Aparato bibliogritfiva de fa sionis general de 
Filipinas, 3 vols, Mivtrid, 1905, the only works in the nitive languages listed from 
1903 to. tpo$ (about 25) are in Tagalog. 
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The Works written in these various languages are composed in 
both prose and verse, the verse being apparently of native origin, 

Tagalog verse,! which may serve as an example, consists of lines 
containing the same number of syllables, and the ends of the lines 
in the same stanza must be in assonance with each other according 
to certain definite principles. The final syllables of all the lines 
of à stanza must have the same vowel, whether this vowel is final 
or is followed hy a consonant. Of words ending in a consonant, 
there are two classes, those ending in р, і, 1, d, E, g, s, and those 
ending in /, m, n, ng, y,w. Any word of one class may be used in 
assonance with any other word of that class, provided the vowel 
i$ the same, but words of the two classes can not be used together 
in the same stanza. For example bondék ‘mountain,’ ending in &, 
may be used in assonance with lóob 'heart,! ending in 4, and mahdl 
‘noble’ ending in Z with biléng ‘number,’ ending in. the guttural 
nasal we. It is to be noted that the words of the first class end 
in stop sounds or the spirant я, $. &., in noised sounds, sounds ac- 
companied by considerable friction of the escaping air, while the 
words of the second class all end in what are known as sonorous 
sounds, sounds made with little audible friction, and are charac- 
terized by greater resonance of the speech organs. Words with 
final! vowel alsa fall into two classes, those with simple vowel, e. g., 
го man,' and those with so-called guttural vowel, i e, a vowel 
followed bv the glottal catch, e. #., Wald ‘not having.’ Words of 
one Of these classes can not be used in-assonance with those of the 
other, nor can a word ending in either kind of vowel stand in as- 
sonance with a word having a final consonant. The difference 
between these two classes of vocalic endings is also apparently a 
difference in sonorousness; a simple vowel being more sonorous 
than one followed by the glottal catch. The principal Tagalog 
meters consist of seven, eight, twelve, or fourteen svllables. to à 
verse, and three, four, five, or eight verses to a stanza. 

The great majority of the works written in the languages of 
this group, at least five-sixths, are of a religious character, writter 

ICL W, G. Seiph, Tegüiog Poetry, HY! Circa. Vol xxi, Ma. i63. Tune, 1903. 
рр. 24-30. 
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һу the friars of the various orders for the instruction and edihcation 
of their flocks, for in the Philippine Islands under the Spanish 
regime, the friars had become the occupants of practically all the 
parishes in the archipelago to the exclusion of the native secular 
priests. This was one of the chief causes of the antagonism of the 
people towards the religious orders. Many of these religious works 
are simply translations from the Spanish. All the works in Kuyo, 
Zambal, Calamian, and Batan are religious, and in all the other 
languages except Tagalog books of a secular character are. very 
rare; for example Bisayan and lekan which rank next tù Tagalog 
in this respect have about a dozen cach. "These religious works 
consist of catechisms and manuals of Christian doctrine, books on 
deportment, lives of the saints, collections of sermons, novenas or 
series of nine days prayer to some saint, etc,, the novenas being by 
far the most numerous. 

The class of writings which stands next to the religious works 
in point of view of numbers, is the portical romance or corrido, the 
latter term being à corruption of the Spanish ocurrido, the passive 
participle of the verb ocurrir "happen. These are practically con- 
fined to Tagalog. They are remarkable tales of the adventures of 
royal or noble personages, usually in some remote or imaginary 
country, e, £., Pinagdadnamg búhay ni Don José Flores al nang 
frincesa Virginia na andk nang hdring Magaloues sa Kaharíang 
Turkia, “The lfe of Don José Flores and the princess Virginia, 
daughter of king Magaloaes in the kingdom of Turkey"; or Corrido 
at bihay na pinagdadnan nang principe Orontis at nang reinang 
Talestr is 3a kuharían nang Temisíta, "The story and life of prince 
Orontis and queen Talestris in the kingdom of Temisita." 

The corrido entitled Piínagdaámang buühay im Floramle af wi 
Laura sa Kaharíang Albania, “Life of Florante and Laura in the 
kingdom of Albania,” written in 1870 bv Francisco Baltazar, a 
native of the former province of Laguna near Manila, is considered 
the best poem in Tagalog. It opens in the following style: 


The Spanish word. however, never means romance or tale. 
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t) Sa isáng madilim gübat na mapanglAo 
dawag na matintleay wal&ug pagítan 
hálos naghihlrap ang kay Fe bong allang 
dumáláo «a lob na lubháng maeükal 

2) Malalaking kAhoy ang inihahandóg 
pháwang dalamháti, kahapisa't longkét 
hini pia nang ibon ay nakalulános- 
ea llong matimpl't nagsasaváng Iob 

3  Tanáng mangá báging na namimilipit 
ma sangi nang káhoy ay bálot nang tinik 
may bülo ang hánga't nughibigdy sakii 
sa kangino pa mang eymagi'r тариа 

"There was.a dark and lonely wood, ehoked with thorny bejuco, 
into whose tangled interior the rays of the sun could scarcely pierce. 
Tall trees presaged trouble, sadness and melancholy; the-song of the 
birds had a mournful sound even to the bravest and most joyous heart: 
All the vines which wound about the branches of the trees were encased 
in pines; Fruits hung rotting, threatening disease to whoever ap- 
proached,” 

Dramatic productions, usually styled comedias, are found in 
Tagalog, Bisayan, and Hokan. Their lavorite theme is a contest 
for supremacy between some Christian and some Moro or Moham- 
medan state, in which the Christians аге always victorious. This 
theme is a reflection of the long struggle which the Christian 
Filipinos had with their turbulent Moro (Mohammedan) neighbors 
on the south, the Sulus and Magindanaos. From the end of the 
16th century, when the Spaniards first came In contact with the 
Moros, until the introduction of steam gun-hoats about the middle 
of the last century, these bold Pirates harried the coasts of the 
northern islands, just as in the Middle Ages the Northmen dev- 
astated the shores of Europe: For years neither property nor life 
was safe, and- hundreds were carrie] away into slavery, It is but 
natural that these times of storm and stress should have left a 
lasting impression on the minds of the Filipinos, and that they should 
attempt to get even with their Mohammedan foes; if only on paper. 

After the American conquest à number of plays were produced 


! Notice the assoriant syllables, as ( =OP), ON, ANY, al, in the Hirt Manza, og, оё 
of, ab, in the second: anc i, ik, dt. dt, dm tha third. 
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which were directed against the rule of the United States, the so- 
called “Seditious Drama.” One of the best known of this class 
of plays is Hindi abé patáy, " I am not dead." 

The corrido and the drama are both. without doubt. borrowed 
forms of literature, but not so the lyric poetry. Here we have, if 
anywhere, the germs of a literature in the narrower sense. Much 
of this poetry exists only in the mouths of the people, though some, 
principally Tagalog, has bees written down. Like the poetry of 
Oriental peoples in general it is often difficult to understand. These 
poems are mostly short and epigrammatic, consisting frequently of 
but one stanza of three or four lines. The following will serve as 
examples: 





may lalAki masigyá, 
gindo kun tumugpa, 
üitá kun stmalónga. 
There ate some valiant mèn 
Who are great lords when they embark, 
But Negritos when they come to land 
[i fn they are brave until it comes 
to rea! fighting). 


push ko'y lulutanglitang 
Sa gitn nang kadagdtan 
ang dking tinitimbólang 
tilig nang math mo lamang 
" My heartsways up and down fikea float 
In the midst of the sea, 
The goal of my restless course 
Is the gaze of thine eve alone.” 

The Filipinos are very fond of proverbs and riddles which are 
usually cast into peetic form. Many of their proverbs are bor- 
rowei from Spanish, £: £., 

kahíma't paramtán ang hayop na makhin, 
magpakailüán ma'y  makhin kun tawügin. 
"Though the monkey he clothed, 
lin will always be called a monkey." 
This is the Spanish: Aunque la mona se vista de seda mona se queda. 
Many of the proverbs, however, are doubtless of native origin. 
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Examples of native riddles are: 

Munting dagatdagátan, 
Binabákod nang danglAy. 

A little lake fringed with reeda [i £, the eyel: 
Nang umåga'y шп ра 
Nang mahápo'y nabuka, 

At dawn its mouth is closed, 

їп the evening it isopen |f. ea a flowerl. 

Newspapers and periodicals have been published in the three 
principal languages, Tagalog, Bisavan, and llokan. These are 
usually in pwo languages, a native dialect, and Spanish: Sometimes 
they are printed im parallel columns, native dialect and Spanish 
translation. 

Portions of the New Testament, the Gospels.and Acts of the 
Apostles, have been translated into the principal languages, under 
the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society. In all 
probability a translation of the whole Bible is contemplated. 

Books belonging to departments of literature other than the pre- 
ceding are comparatively rare and are found principally in Tagalog. 
There are grammars of Spanish in Tagalog, Bisayan, llokan, and 
Ibanag. Medical works, usually of a practical character, and a 
few legal treatises, are found in Tagalog and Bisayan. 

Deserving of mention among the remaining works is a treatise 
in Tagalog on the Filipino national sport, the fighting of game- 
cocks, and the story si fanddéng Basin Makunat “The Cock Basio 
Macunat," written hy a Franciscan friar in 1385 in order to instil 
inta the minds of the Filipinos the idea that it was best for them 
not to learn Spanish or attempt to become civilized, that the more 
ignorant a Filipino was, the happier he would be. 

More than one third of all the works treated are anonymous, and 
the authors of the rest are men of comparatively little note. While 
many of these authors are Spaniards, a number are true native 
Filipinos, Francisco Baltazar, the author of Florante and Laura," 
the best Tagalog poem, has already been. mentioned. So far as | 
know this is his only production. The most prolific of the writers 
is one Mariano Perfecto, who composed ahout fifty different works 
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in Bisayan on religious subjects. Next to him ranks Joaquin 
Tuason, with twenty works in Tagalog, also of a religious character. 

This brief sketch will serve to give some idea of the extent and 
character of works in the various Philippine languages. Whether 
these languages or any one of them will ever develop a real literature, 
is.a question which only the future can answer. 

Some persons, struck by the great resemblance which the various 
Philippine languages bear to one another, have thought it would 
be possible to fuse these languages into one, and form a sort of 
national compound language, but such an artificial scheme is cer- 
tainly impracticable. If the Filipines are destined ever to have 
à national language in which a national literature can be written, 
that language will almost surely be Tagalog, the language of the 
capital city, and of the most progressive race of the archipelago; 
a language admirably suited by its richness of form and its great 
Hexihility for literary development, and needing but the master 
hand of some great native writer to make it realize its latent possi- 
bilities. 

Wirosoa Низа, 

Battrwo&gE. Mp. 
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ON THE PUELCHEAN AND TSONEKAN (TEHUELCHEAN), 
THE ATACAMENAN (ATACAMAN) AND CHO- 
NOAN, AND THE CHARRUAN LINGUISTIC 

STOCKS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By ALEXANDER F CHAMDTERLAIN 


l- PUeiCHEAN AND TSONEKAN 

[ 'HE linguistic relationships of the numerous Indian tribes now 
Д or in times past inhabiting what constitutes at present the 
territory of the Argentine Republic have been the subject 
of much disenssion, and widely divergent opinions have been ex- 
pressed, even by good authorities, on some of the points involved, 
The very existence; indeed, of the Puelchean and Tsonekan or 
Teliuelchean us distinct families of speech has been denied and 
these languages attached to the Araucanian, ete, But the evidence 
in hand justifies the recognition of the Puelchean and Tsonckan as 

independent linguistic stocks, and they are go listed here. 


Puelrhean 

The territory of the Puelchean stock lies in central and eastern 
Argentina, from the foot-hills of the Andes to the Atlantic Ocean— 
now particularly in the region between the Rio Colorado and the 
Rio Negro, Outes and. Bruch (p. 105) define.their area. as. follows: 
"At the time of the conquest, the Puelches occupied the Province 
of Buenos Aires (except the country of the Querandíes), the Govern- 
ment of the Pampa, the south of Mendoza, San Luis and part of 
Córdoba, and the region of the Government of Kio. Negro lying 
between that river and the Rio Colorado. They were divided mto 
three. groups: Taluhets, Divihets, and Chechehets.” Concerning 
the affinities of the Indians known аз Puelches" much difference 
of opinion has prevailed, D'Orbigny sought to identifv them with 
the. ancient Querandfes, etc, Ludewig (Li. Amer. Abor. Lang., 
1858, p. 133) notes their supposed relationship to "the wild Char- 
ruas." [а 1891 Brinton (Amer. Касе, p. 326) included them as a 

458. 
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branch of his Aucanian (i. e, Araucanian) stock, but later (1892) 
seems to have believed in Tsonekan (Tehuelchean) affinities. 
Deniker (Races of Man, 1900, p. 74) regards the Puctches asa “‘new 
tribe, sprung from the Patagonians and the Araürans, with a strain 
of Guaycuru bowi." Ehrenreich (1905) gives the Puelches an 
independent status. Schuller (1906) classifies the Puelches, Tehuel- 
ches, etc., all under the head of “Pampas,” but incorrectly, The 
term " Pampas Indians," or simply '' Pampas;" is often syrionvmonus 
with the whole or à part of the Puelchean stock, especially the 
ancient or extinct sections of it. The Diuihet and the Chechehet 
are termed "Pampas" by the Spanish writers. The burden of 
evidence in favor of the independent status of this stock has not 
changed essentially since Hale (in 1840), and, before him, d'Orbigny, 
distinguished the Puelches from the Tehuelches: and the Salesian 
missionary D. Milanesio has again (1898) proved the utterly un- 
related character of the Araucanian, the " Pampan," and the Tsone- 
kan (Tehuelchean) languages. Outes and Bruch (тото, р. r05) 
however, still express theopinion that " the language of the Puelches, 
as yet not studied, seems to be a co-dialect of Patagonian or 
Tehuelche, but with considerable difference in vocabulary." 

The mest important literature concerning the Puelchean lin- 
guistic stock will be found in the following titles: 

t. BagsagA, F.— Usos y costumbres de los Indios Pampas y algunos apuntes 
históricos sobre la guerra de [а frontera. Birenos Aires, 1836. Pp. 98, 

3. —— Manual à Voeshalario ie la lengua Pampa + del estilo familiar, 
Buenos Aires, (879, Py. 178, 

3 Buwtow, D.G. Studies in South American. Native Languages. РЫШ,, 
(592. Pp.6z. Alain Proc. Amer, Philos. Soc,, vol. xxx, ERGA, pi 45-105. 

+ Нак, Н. United States Exploring Expedition, Daring the Years 1838, 
1539, 1840, 1844, under command of Charles Wilkes. Vol vi, Ethning- 
raphy &nd Philology. Phi, 1846. Pp. xti, 656. 

5. Larosi кето, 5. А. 1а гага ритрсапа у la raza guarani. ò los indica 
del Rio de la Plata en el siglo XVI. Congr. Cienilf. Lal- Amer. (Buenos 
Aires, 1900), vol. v, pp. 21 ff. | | | 

6 Minaxesio, D, Ta Patagonia Limgua, industria, costumi e religione. 
Burnnes Aims, 1808, Pp. 56, | 

7. D'ÜnnrüNv, А. L'Homme Américain (Кау. d. l'Amér. Mirid, T. wh 
Paris, 1839. | 

$. Outes, F. F. Lós Queramdles.— Conttibürión al Estudio de la Etnogralía 
Argentina, Turnos Aires, 1897. — Pp. xii, 204. 
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yg. OvrEs, F. F.  Etnografía Argentina, Segunda Contribución al Estudio de 
los Indios Querandies, Buenos Aires, 1898. 

to. —— j Bruc, С, Los Aborigines de la Repiblica Argentina. Buenos 
Airs 1910. Pp. tg9. See pp. 105-106. 

ii, DE Кагаз, ]. М. Gramitica y Diccionario de la lengua Pampa. Ms. begun 
са. 1808, 

The Puelchean words cited by: Brinton (pp. 49-50) are from 
d'Orbigny and Hale. The vocabulary given by d'Orbigny (p. 80) 
consists of 23 words. Hale has a Puelche vocabulary and sen- 
tences (pp. 653-656) in comparison with Tehuelche,—* Pampas and 
Tehuiliche.” Pages 92-98 of Barbara's Usos y Costumbres treat ol 
"the Indian language,” and some dialogues in Puelche and Spanish 
are given. [n his Mannal, Barbara gives rather extensive material. 
Father Milanesio, who had been for fifteen years a missionary in 
southern Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, discusses the three lan- 
guages, Araucanian, Tehuelche, and Pampa proper, all of which he 
recognizes as distinct from one another (the Puelche he terms 
" Pampa-Tehuelche"" or " Pampa proper"). Acomparative vocabu- 
lary of all threeisgiven. At the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Americanists, held at Buenos Aires, May 16-21, 1911, Sr Adolfo 
Saldias of Buenos Aires, described briefly a manuscript grammar and 
dictionary of "the Pampa language," which had come into his 
possession with other Mss. from the family of Gen. Rozas. The 
general, whose acquaintance with these Indians was of long standing, 
began this grammar and dictionary about 1868 The stock-name 
Puelckean is derived from Puelche, the name given to these Indians 
bv their Araucanian neighbors, in whose language the term tig- 
nifies "eastern. people." 


Tionekan (Tekuelchran) 

The territory of the Tsomekan or Tehuelchean linguistic stock 
embraces the whole of Patagonia from the Rio Negro to the Straits 
of Magellan, over which these Indians have wandered for centuries. 
Formerly very numerous, they count now probably less than 2,000 
souls. 

The principal literature concerning the T&onekan linguistic stock 
ia contained in the following titles: 

1. Bristow, D.G. The American Васе, N. Y., 1891. Pp. xvi, 393. 
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2. Bustos, D.G. The Hongote Language and the Patagonian Dialects la 
his Studies in South American Native Languages (Phila., 1892), pp. 45-52. 

& Cox, G.E. Viajeen las regiones septentrionales de la Patagonia, 1862-1863. 
Santiago de Chile, 1863. Fp, viii, 273. 

4- Descripción de Puerto Deseade en ta costs Polagémica con td vocabulario dë 
lox Patagenes, z Diciembre, 1739. M& in British Museum, forming pp. 
42-49 of Add. 17, 651. Title given by de la Viüaza (Hib. Esp. d. 
Lenguas Indig., 1897, p. 179). 

5. Diccionario de la lengua Palapimica, Ms. (ol end of 18th. cent.) forming 
pr. 36-39, of Add, 17, 631, British Museum, — Title given by de là Viflaza 
(p. 285). 

&. Frrz-Rov, R.. Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of his Majesty's Shipa 
Adventure and Beagle between the Years 1826 and 1836, ete, Lond., 
1839. 3 vols, Append. and Addend. 

— 7. DE LA GRAsSsERIE, R. De la langue Tehuelche. — Infermat. Amerik.- Kongr., 
Xiv. (Stuttgart, 1904), 1906, pip. 611-647. 

5. Hace, H. Op. cit. 

9. LemsAxN-Nrfscug, R. Verzeichnis der Wéórterbucher. der patagonischen 
Sprache. Appeml. B. ol Zur Vorgeschichie der. Enldeckung vom. Gryp- 
lotherímm: bei Ultima Exsperamza in Naturw. Wehnschr., xv, 1900, pp. 
359-392, 40g-414, 416—125 (Naturwisk Abhand, Heft 29, Berlin, 1901, 
рр. 4-47), 

їб, ——. Two Linguistic Treaties on the Patagonian or Tehuelche Language 
by Theophilus Schmid, Catechist of the Patagonian Missionary Society. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Rebert Lehmann: Niteche, Buenos 
Aires, 1910. Pp. 58, 41. 

11. Lrsra, KR. Vinje al pals de los Tehuelches: Exploraciones de la Patagonia 
matral. Primera parte. Buenoa Aires, 1679. Pp. 62. 

12. ——. Misexploraciones y descubrimientos e Patagonia, 1877-1878. Bocnos 
Aires, 18820, 

13. ——. Una raza que desaparece: Los indios Tehurlches— Estudio etnológi- 
co sobre loa Tehuelches, segün observaciones propisa. Buenos Aires, 1694. 
Рр. 125. 

14. . Lenguas argentinas. Los Tehuelehes de la Patagonia. Amale de 
la Sor. Cientif. Argent. (Buenos Aires), 1896. 

15. уох Мавттиз, © F. P. Beiträge aur Ethnographie und. Sprachenkunde 
Amerikas sumal Brasiliens. ВИ. п, Sprackenkunde Wartersammlung 
Brasilianischer Sprachen. Leiprig, 1867, Pp. xxi, 548- 

16, Mitanesio, D. Op. cit. 

17. Mrrk&, B. Catálogo razonado de la Sección Lenguas Americanas Con 
una Introducción de Luis Maria Torres. Tomo t Büenos Aires, 1909. 
Pp. xliii, 411, 

18.. Мовемо, Р, Р. Recuerdos de viaje en Paragonia. Monrevideo, 1582. 
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tö. Moriko, F: P. Viaje o-ta Patagonia austral Vol n Buenos Aires, 1879. 
Fp. viii, 460, iv. 

aw Müren F- Die Sprache der aihllithen Tehuel-het (Tsoneka). Grunde. d. 
Sprachisr, n Bd. r Abt. Wien, 1883. Pp. 434—438. 

31. MusrERS, ©, С. Ar Home with the. Patagoniana, А Year's Wanderings 
over Untrodden Ground from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro. 
Lond. 1871. Рр. 320, Sec. Ed. (Lonil, 1873). Рр. хіх, здо. 

21 p'OwniGNY, A. Op. cit. 

£3. ——.  Vecabuliire de la langue dts Tehuelches: Main the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paria It has heen published by de la Grasserie, R, (9.1. 

34. Oris, F, F. y Biyen, C. Los Ahaorigines de là Hepüblica Argentina. 
Buücnos Aires, 1910, Pp, £49. Set рр, 11-129. 

25. liGAFETTA, A. Premier voyage autour du monile, aur lescadre de Magelan, 
pendant les années 1519, 20, 21 et 32, Paris l'an [X (1800). Pp. lxiv, 416. 

25. PuaTzMANN, J. Der Spraehstoff der patagonischen Grammatik des Thoo. 
philus Schmid. Mit einer. Karte des südlichen Алеі. Leipzig, t903. 
Pp. 130... See Lehmann. Nitsche. R. 

a7. Raccolta di documents ¢ siudí pel quarto centenaria dalla scoperta dal[' America. 
Parte V, vòl. ut Кота, 1894. | 

2%, Scuum, T. Vocabulary and Rudiments of Grammar of the Tsoneca Lan: 
cuige. Bristol (Eng), 1869. Pp. iv, 47. 

$. ——. "Déhurlche Grammar. Ms. (English), pp. 40. Also Spanish trans- 
lation (pp. 4). Both printed in. Mitre (q.v.). 

36; ——. See Lehmann-Nitsele, H.: Platzmunn |J. 

зї. Vieowa, A. Diario de viaje à la costa patagónica, In de Angelis, P.: 
Colección de obras y documentos relativos à la historia antigua y moderna 
e la Provincia del Rio de la Plata. 6 vols Buenos Aires, 1835-1837. 
Aleo now ed.) 1900-1905. See vol. vi. 


The first linguistic record of the Tsonekan or Tehuelchean stock 
5 the vocabulary taken dawn by Pigaletta m 1520, in connection 
with the Magellan expedition round the world, but not acti, Шу 
printed till roo, ond then rarher incorrectly, In 1894, however, 
as part of the celebration of the quatercentenary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus, a good reprint, based upon the Ms. in 
the Ambrosian Library, was published at Rome. Jt was long prac- 
tically the only Tsonekan data accessible. Viedma, governor of 
the Patagonians, collected, tn 1780, at San Julian Bay (the place of 
origin af Pigaferta's list), а vocabulary of 285 “ Patagonian words." 
In 1829 d'Orbigny obtained à vocabulary of 23 words from "thè 
Patagonians or Tehuelches" on rhe Rio Negro; and, on comparing 
these with the words of Pigafetta, recognized ip. 213) the identitv 
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of the Tehuelche and the Pataganians. More recently R. Lista, 
with a vocabulary of 145 words, obtained by him, made. a similar 
comparison of the lists of Pigafetta, Viedma, d'Orbigny, and 
Musters, thus clinching the identification of d’Orbigny. Musters’ 
vocabulary of 222 words and 17 phrases was collected from the 
northern Tehuelches,  Lista's Viaje contains a brief vocabulary 
(some 60 words) from the region oi the Rio Shehuen, near Santa 
Cruz; his Una rasa que desparece "à vocabulary and phraseology 
(some 215 words and 60 phrases) of the Tsoneca or Tehuelche lan- 
guage"; his Lenguas Argentinas, a comparative study of the various 
= of the Puelche and Tehuelche tongues; his Mis Explora- 
ciones, a vocabulary of some 1yo words. Moreno's Viaje contains 
a "Vocabulario Castellano Tehuelche, Ahoneckenke 6 Tzoneca" of 
624 words, obtained from the Indians about Argentina Lake, near 
Santa Cruz, |n his Recuerdos he gives a vocabulary of the Gen- 
naken, æ language thought by him to be “the ancient Ратреап," 
and distinct from Tehuelchean (Tsonekan) and Araucanian,—some 
40 Gennaken words are reprinted by Mitre (pp. 214 et seq.). Cox 
gives a comparative vocabulary of northern Tehuelche and Arau- 
cinian—some writers, with de la Grasserie (p. 612), say that the 
“northern Tehuelches* are Pueichean, not Tsonekan, but no Puel- 
chean tribes really belong south of the Rio Negro. The " Pata- 
gonian" vocabulary in von Martius was obtained from D. Fel. 
Bauza, a Spaniard. Brinton's Tsonekan material (Amer. Касе, р 
364) 15 from von Martius, d'Orbigny, Musters, and Lista; that in 
the paper of 1892 is [rom d'Orbigny, Hale, von Martius, Musters, 
Lista, Pigafetta, and the British Museum Mss., all brief vocabu- 
laries. Hale's Tsonekan material consists of a vocabulary of some 
length, and that in Fitz-Roy numbers §3 words ошу. Maller's 
grammatical sketch was based upon the notes of Schmid, De la 
Grassene prints the vocabulary (pp. 613-625) of the d'Orbigny Ms., 
which is quite extensive. He also publishes the vocabularies of 
Lista, von Martivs, Musters, Melanesio and those given by Brinton; 
likewise the grammatical sketch of F. Müller. This makes his article 
valuable for those not having access to some of the original works 
cited. Mitre, in his Catálago; résumés, in the section an Tehuelche, 
the Ms. grammar of Schmid (pp. 199-211), obtained. through the 
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missionary Bridges, and gives (pp. 218-258) a Spanish version of 
this grammar, which he also prints at length in English (pp. 259- 
298) with a Tehuelche-Spanish and Spanish-Tehuelche vocabulary 
made up from Schmid's grammar. This he states (p, 199) to be 
"е only grammar of the Tehuelche language in existence," ‘The 
Vocabulary ond Rudiments of Grammar of the Tsoneca Language 
(1860), mentioned by Musters, is referred to by Lehmann-Nitsche 
in these terms (p. 13): *'* After the most diligent search I am obliged 
to confess that I have not been able to discover a single copy of this 
publication." "Two Ms. copies, however, are known to exist: Dr 
]. Platzmann's facsimile reproduction, and another, formerly in the 
collection of F. Müller, but now belonging to Dr K. von den Steinen. 
From his copy Dr Platzmann produced the rearranged Sprachstoff 
(1903), of which Dr Lehmann-Nitsche says (p. 14): "In this ar- 
rangement Platzmann was anything but successful; in place of 
Schmid's able summary the subject matter is split up into two parts, 
one in Patagon-German-Latin, and the other in German-Spanish- 
English-Patagon, both in alphabetical order, without any reference 
to the original which had been so altered in its form,” Platzmann's 
facsimile of Schmid's Vocabulary, etc., is now in the library of Dr 
Lehmann-Nitsche. The "Two Linguistic Treatises" of Schmid, 
published in 1910 by Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, are the Vocabulary and 
Rudiments af Grammar of the Tsoneca Language" (pp. 17-58) and 
(pp. 1-41) the Grammar of the Tsoneca Language, from the Mitre 
Ms. One of the teachers of Schmid in Patagonian, as Dr Lehmann- 
Nitsche notes. (p. 7), was the Indian Casimiro, mentioned by Capt. 
Musters: With this publication of Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, the valu- 
able data of Sehmid, relating to the language of the southern Tehuel- 
ches, becomes accessible to scholars. ‘lhe Tsonekan language 
of some interest to students of shakespeare, since Caliban's “dam's 
god, Setebos." in The Tempest, is a Patagonian deity, the name 
having evidently been taken from Pigafetta. The stock-name 
Tsonekan is derived from Tsoneka (T. soneca), or Tsonek, Chonek, 
etta thë term by which they call themselves, said to signify "men," 
“people.” The name. Tehuelche (sec Puelche) is. of Araucanian 
origin and signifies "southerners," 
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Il. ArTACAMERAN AND ÜHONOAN 


The Afacamefian and Chonoan languages are now, in all prob- 
ability, completely extinct, although descendants of the Indians, 
who once spoke them, continue fo exist in small numbers in certain 
parts of the areas concerned. The linguistic relationships of the 
tribes inhabiting the littoral of the Pacific, in this region, have been 
by no means clearly established, and other stocks than those gen- 
erally recognized may also have flourished there. 


Ашсатейин (or Alacamaon) 


The territory of the Atacamefian or Atacaman linguistic stock 
included the region around Atacama, from about 19° to 24° s. lat, 
the southwestern portion of this area, however, being occupied by 
another independent stock, the Changoan. This part of South 
America, especially the eastern and southern sections, ts archeo- 
logically and ethnologically important as the ancient seat of the 
so-called ‘Atacamefian (Atacaman) culture,” recently investigated 
by Count de Créqui-Montfort and others; Boman (p. 58) at- 
tributes to the ancient Atacama remains in the Puna de Juyjuy, 
Santa Catalina, Rinconada, Cochinoca, and Casabindo, going so 
far as to recognize “one people inhabiting the great zone between 
the Argentina Puna and the Pacific Ocean." The modern repre- 
sentatives of the old Atacama seem to be the Indians (not. however, 
^ miserable fishermen," as: Brinton says) calling themselves Likan- 
amai ("the people") and their language Cunza ("our"), surviving: 
to the number of two or three hundred at San. Pedro de Atacama, 
Toconao, Séncor, CAmar, Socaire, Peine,ete. Of these, according to 
Vaisse (p. 10), only about 25 could speak their mother-tongue in 1895; 
and in 1911 Echeverria y Reyes reports the language as entirely ex- 
tinct. The Atacama of. Chiu-chiu seem tó have altogether disap- 
peared. "The Atacamefan tongue was, as von Tschudi reports, spoken 
in the second half of the nineteenth century at Calama. (formerly 
called Atacama Baja), Chiu-chiu, and Antofagasta. Moore, by means 
of place-names, sought to trace the Atacamenan tongue from Cobija 
on the coast to Purilari tn the interior. The name Likan-autat, 
" people of the village," refers to San Pedro de Atacama, the village 
par excellence. Inthe Puna de Juyjuy, according to Boman (p. 64), 
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real Atacamefian names are rare. The nuniber of Аиасашейоз was 
estimated by d'Orbigny (p. 151) at 7:348, of whom 5,406 were in 
the province of Tarapaca, and 1,9432 in Atacama. Bertrand in 1884 
gives the Indian population of the Atacama Desert and the Puna 
de Atacama as about 4,000, of whom perhaps half were Atacamefios 
and the remainder Changos and Bolivian Indians. The Ataca- 
menos ol Tarapaca have been absorbed by the Aymará, 

The purest Atacamejios are to be found in San Pedro de Atacama. 
The most important literature concerning the Atacamefan (Ataca- 
man) linguistic stock will be found in the following titles: 


1. Вомах, Е, Autiquités de ti Region Andine de |a République Argeniine et 
ru Desert d'Atucama. Tome t, Paris, t908. — Pp. xi, 358. 5ев рр. 18-б]. 

+. Baessox, A. fa Tierra y sus Habitantes, Vol. 1, Barcelona, 1878. 

> Bustos, DG. The American Касе. N. Y, 1B9t.. Pp. xvi, 392. 

4 b& Cufíoct-Mowrrogr, G.  Fouilles dans la nécropole pré-hispanique de 
Caluma. Les anciens Алсашав. Intern, Amerik- Kongi, AIV (Stutr- 
kart, 1904), 1906, pp. 351—364. 

5. Dasnarsky, L. — Estuilios linguistico americanoe Foy. Inst. Geogr. Argent. 
(Buenos Aires), vel. xn, 1459, pp. 368-380. 

6. ECUEvVERRIA y Rayks, A, Noticias sobre Ta longna Atacaimefa. Santiago 
He Chik, (go, Рр, зӣ 

7. ——.  Woticins solire la extingtiida lengua Cunsa. Briel abstract of 4 paper 
read at the Seventeenth. Intern, Congr, of Amrericanista, Buenos Aires, 

1910. In Lehmann Nitmche- Sumurios de tas Conferencias y Memorias, 
etc. Buenos Aires; 1910. | 

. Macri, H, La Lengua alo low naturales ie Atacama. ^untiago, 189a. 

Pp. 20, 

g Moors, T. H. Vocubulaire de Ja langue. Atacamefa. Congr. Iniern. d, 
EUG Хез, Шаша, 1877), 1578, vil. 1f, ph 44 f. 

10. Petrei R.A, Reise durch die Wüste Atacama | Halle, 4866. 

п. бак Roman, Fly. La етика. о dos naturalce de Ашгагд. Santiago, 1592. 

Pu. ad. 

i2. vox Tscurpt. J. J, Rebuy Пип Бокі Атса. 5 Ede Leipzig, 18665— 

15. МАЕ, Е. Р., Hovos, F., y ECtt vERRÍA Y Raves, A. 
Аїасгатҥїщ, Santiago, 1896. Pi, 36, 


€ 


Glowrio de la Lengua 


Bresson (vol. t, p. 887) gives:a vocabulary of 23 words obtained 
during his visit to Bolivia in 1570. Philippi's list (D. 56) is of. 60 
words The vocabulary in San Roman contains 148 new words,— 
the author had the assistance of Father B. Maglio, formerly priest 
at San Pedro de Atacama. Sano grammatical data and а vo- 
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cabulary of 140 words are given in Moore. Von Tschudi (vol. v, 
1869, p. 77) has a vocabulary of 4t words — Echeverría y. Reves' 
monograph of 1890 contains an Atacamefüan vocabulary af 239 
words, Brinton's vocabulary (p. 348) of 21 words is from Philippi, 
von Tschudi, Moore, and San Roman. Darapskv seeks to ally the 
Atacametian with Aymaran, but with no success. The Glossary of 
Vaise, Hoyos, and Echeverria y Reyes, lists, including numerous 
geographical names, some rido Aracameñan words being the most 
extensive record of the linguistic material of the stock in existence. 

The stock-name Aacamefian is derived. from. Atacamcsto, the 
Spanish designation. of an Indian of this tribe -(Alecomeia; the 
language), signifying “belonging to, native of, Ameama.” The 
ctymology of the place-name Atacama (town, desert, province, etc.) 
is uncertain. In Vaisse (pp. 13-14) the'origin is discussed at length, 
without any of the suggested etymologies from Quechuan or 
Atacamefian being approved or adopted. 


Chonogtn 

The territory of the Chonoan linguistic stock included the 
Archipelago of Chonos and the adjacent regions of the Chilean 
coast, from about 44° to 25°. lat. The original inhabitants of the 
Chonos Islands have been thought to be extinct, hut Dr C. Martin, 
as Brinton notes (Amer. Race, p. 327), states that the Huaihuenes 
Indians of the Chonos Islands "were transported in. 1768 to the 
island of Chaulanec, where their pasterity still survive." But all 
linguistic: data from Chiloe are Araucanian. Other attempts to 
colonize the Chonos seem to have been made also by the mission- 
aries, as e. g., on the island of Huar, and on the large island of Chiloe. 
D'Orhigny classed the Chonoan language as Araucanian, a* did 
likewise Poeppig: Brinton (Amer. Race, p. 327) müde the 
Chonos members of. his Aucanian (5. е. Araucamian] stock, but 
observes also that “the language of the Chonos is said to Ve quite 
different [rom that of the Araucanians,” — Dr Rodolfo Lenz (Dice. 
elimel., p. 382) is of opinion that. the Chonos: were. different: in 
language from the Mapuche or Araucaniaus, and nay have re 
actnliled the southern Tehuelche and Onas, 

The not very extensive literature concerning the Chonoan 
linguistic stock includes the following titles: 
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т. Bawrow, DG. The American Race. N.Y., 1891. Рр, xvi, 192. 

2. Estevan, M. Vocabulario de là Lengua Chona (ca. 1612). Ms. cited by 
Lozano in his Flixtoria, Father Eatevan b nleo said to hive composed 
sermons im the Chonoan tongue. See Mitre, Catdlogo, p. 157. 

3. FaikxEx, Т. A Description of Patagonia, ete. Herefort, 1774. Pp. 144. 

4 Fre-Rov, К. Narrative of the Surveying Voyages: of his Majesty's Shipa 

| Asermhire and Beugle between the Years 1826 and 1836, etc. 3 vols. 
Add. amd App.  Lond., 1839. 

5. Hvangs, P. et Dexixee, J, Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn, 1882-1883. 
Tome vi Anthropologie, Ethnographic, Paris, 1891. Pp. vii, 423. 

6. Maxi, C. Ueber die Eingeborenen von Chiloe, ск. f, Ethmal., vol, 1x, 
187171, рр. 161-181, 317-330. 

т. Мітке, В. Catálogo галыш de la Sección Lenguas Amwrirunas Tomot 
Hucnos Aires, 14968. Pp. xiii, att. See p. 157. 

8. Pogrri, E. Reise in Chili und Peru. 2 Bie. Leipzig, 1836. 


In the vocabularies of the Fitz-Rov expedition are included three 
words of the language of. the Chonos Indians, which seem to be 
all the published material extant. The testimony of Lozano, 
Estevan, Rosales, J. G. Marti, ete., cited by Mitre (p. 167) counts 
for the independent character of the Chonoan language. 

The stock-name Chonoan iè derived [rom Chonos, the appellation 
by which the Indians after whom the islands inhabited by them were 
called the Archipelago de los Chonos, were known to the early 
missionaries, ët, of Chile; According to Lenz (Dicc. eHmal., p. 
312), Chono is prabahly the name given by these Indians to them- 
selves. Its etymology is quite uncertain. 





MI. CHARKUAN 


In its greatest extent, the territory occupied by the Charruan 
stock embraced the region from the Paraná to the sea-coast, between 
the mouth of the La Plata and the Laguna dos Patos, including 
thus all of modern Uruguay and somewhat beyond. Bur there has 
been great difference of opinion as to the status of the Charrüas and 
the character of their language. Brinton, in 1891, classed them 
as an independent stock, but later (1898) suggested Tupi rela- 
tionship, while Lafone-Quevedo (1897) and Schuller (1906) list the 
Charrüas as Guaycuruan, Ameghino, as far back as 1881, con- 
sidered them Guaranf (or Tupian). Ludewig (Li. Abor, Amer. 
Lang., 1848, p. 135) reports that " the wild Charrüas" were related 
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to the Puelches; and some have sought to connect them with the 
Araucanian stock. Outes and Bruch (1910, p. 90) cite the opinion 
of d'Orbigny that the Charruan language was related to Puelchean, 
an idea based upon the fact of "ite harsh and guttural character." 
Finck (Die Sprachst. d. Erdkr., 1909, p. 101), admits the Charruan 
(his £sarruaisch) as independent, and, on the whole, we may con- 
sider Brinton's first opinion justified and rank Charruan as an inde- 
pendent linguistic stock. 

Brinton (Amer. Race, 1891, p. 317) listed the following tribes 
as belonging to the Charruan stock: 

Bohanes. On the Paraguay near the Rio Negro. 

Chanes, Adjacent to the Bohanes, 

Charrues. On the coast cast of the Rio Uruguay, 

Guenoas, East of the Uruguay. 

Martidanes, East of the Uruguay. 

Minuanes. Between the Uruguay and Paraná. 

Vares.. On the east bank of the Uruguay. 

This classification follows largely Hervas. The real Charrdas 
of Uruguay, like those of Corrientes and the Minuanes of Entre 
Rios in Argentina, the Bohanes, Yaros, etc., are now all extinct, 
according to Araujo and other authorities, although Deniker (Races 
of Man, 1900, p. 572) states that the hybrid descendants of the 
Chanázes, Querandíes, etc., known as the Talhuet, '*were still fairly 
numerous in 1860 between Buenos Aites and Rio Negro," and in 
this remnant the old Charrias may have had some share. In the 
terrible wars of extermination waged against the aborigines of 
Uruguay in 1830-1832 few of the Charrüas escaped capture or 
death. The "last of the Нахия" (two men and two women) 
were exhibited in Paris in 1830 as "wild men," dying there some 
time afterwards. Uruguay has become what Áráujo calls "a 
American country without Indians." Considerable of the oem 
aboriginal element has, however, been absorbed into the white 
population. 

‘The principal literature concerning the Charrtias will be found 
in the following titles: 

t. ARÁUjO, 0. Elulima Charrüa, Article in E Iris (San Eugenio del Cuar- 
cim) Afo I, 2a epoca, aum, 6, domingo de diciembre de 1905. 
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f. AxÁvfo. O. Significailo de là vor " Uruguay." Anales de Instrucción 
Primaria (Motiteviden), vol. v, 1908, pp. 762-767. 

$.—— Un pals americano que no tiene. Indios. Ibid, vel. vi, 1909, pp. 
14-11. 

4 —. Diccionario geogrifice del Uroguay, Montevideo, 1900. Pp. 1006. 

5. arrivée de qualre squeages Charrua, etc. Paris, 1810. 

6. Bavra, F. Habitantes primitives del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1895. 

7, Barros, D. G,. The American Race. N, Y. 1891, Pp. XVI, 302. 

8 —— Che Linguistic Cartography of the Chaco Regiom. Philidelphia, 
1898. Pp. ga. 

49. CAMASO, — — Cateciamo hrevisimo vn la lengua Cuénoa. Mentioned by 
Hervas iiiv), 

10; Faocema, J. HW. Los primitives habitantes del Uruguay, at pp. 131-147 and 
154-156 of EI Ceuguay en la exposicidn Aistorico-omertcana de Madrid, 
Montevideo, t8q2, Alea pumphlet with sime title (Montevideo, 1894. 
Pp. 44). 

I1- GRANADA, L.— Vocabulario Rioplitense Кави, Seg. ed. Montevideo, 
1 Bape, PP- 411. 

H2. GRANADA, D. El idioma nacional. Montevideo, 1900, | 

13. Навка, |. Catálogo de las lenguas conocilas etc. Voli, Madrid, roo, 

Ц. ——. Saggio practico, etc. Cesena, 1787. 

tS. ersten, 1. Die Indianerstinme des Gran Chaco bis sum Ausgangs des 
18. Jahrhunderts, — Internat, Arch, F Ethnogr. (Leiden), val. xvi, 
рр. 1-80. 

16. Larosm-OcgvspO, S. Los Indios Chandses y s Lengua, con Apuntes sobre 
low Quierandics, Titnhdes, Yan's, Boars, Guénuas 6 Minuanes, y un ripa 
etnico. Bol, i, Inst. Geogr, Argent, (Buenos Aires), vol. xvu, 1897, рр. 


115-154. | 

H.— —— "La Raza Amercana dé. Brinton;"' Estudio critico., tbid., vol: xrv, 
IASS, рр. 500-528. | | 

18. ——,  Pmgresos de la Ernología enel Ria de 1a Plata dirante el año de 1899. 


Thicl., vol. xx, 1899, np. 1-454. 

19, Laraso, P, Historia de la Conquista dcl Paraguay, Rio de là Plata y Tucu- 
тап. 4 vola Pucnos Aires, 1874-1875. 

z)5 MaxrEz, H. T. Etnogralía del Riodeta Plata; Bol d. Init. Geogr. Argent., 
vol. xxn. 1901, pp. 8g- r1, 

1. Oures, FiF. Los Qurrandies, Contriburién al Estudio de li Etnografia 
Argentina, | Buenos Alres, 18957, Pp. aii, 204. 

a2. —— у Наџсц, C.. Los Aborigines ile lä Repühlica Argentina. Buenos 
Aims, тозо. Pp ryg Se PL ge. 

23: Uk SAN Marn. j Z Tatarė: Indice alfabetico ake alganas voces imtigenas: 
Montevirleo, 1883, 

24. Scuviten, RR, Geografia Fisica y Eslérica ide las Provincias del Paraguay 
v Misdenes Guüranics. — Compursta por don Felix de Agara, .. en li 
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Asunción del Parüiguay. Alo de MDCCXC ... . Bibliografla, Prólogn 
y Anotaciones por Rodolfo K. Schuller, And. Mus, Nac. de Monte Video, 
Secc. Histor-flos, vol 1 (1903), pp. i-cxxxh, 1-478. Se on Charman, 
ecc, pp. Ixxxi-cxv. 
15. : Sobre el Orijen de los Charrüa. Santiago de Chile, 1900. Pp. 158. 
26. THOUAR, À. — Exploratious ilans l'Amérique du Sud, — Paris, r$g1. 

The published material in the languages of the Charruan stock 
is insignificant. The words in Hervas' Caiálozo (p. 46) and Sageto 
(op. 288, 289) belong to the Guénoa dialect. He received from 
Sr Camaño a brief catechism in Gutnoa, the examination of 
which led him to state (p. 197) that “the language shows no affinity 
with the Paraguayan tongues of which we have grammars and 
vocahulanes," Martinez, on the basis of a very few words, seeks 
to establish a relationship between the Charrüa and the Tehuelche 
(also Pehuelche): Outes and Bruch (p. 90) say that "the Charrüa 
language is absolutely unknown." 

The stock-name Charruan is derived [rom Charria, the appella- 
tion of the most important member of the family. The etymology 
of this term is much disputed. According to Brinton (Ling. Cart. 
p. 23), Charriia is a Guarani expression signifying "my men (che, 
wara)." Lafone-Quevedo interprets it to mean “hurtful to me 
(che, harn)," 4. ¢., “my enemies." Schuller (p. Ixxxii) seeks an 
etymology from Guarani chana ahars, “what mutilated people.” 
This is in reference to cicatrices and other bodily mutilations. None 
of these etymologies is at all satisfactory. 

Cisne Uxiversity, 

Woeck tin. Stace. 
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The RGH Low in Philippine Languages, By Cantos Everett Cosxant, (Jour- 
nal of the Anerian Oriental Society, vol. xxxt, part 1, ио, pp. 70-85.) 
9M x 6. 

The Malayo-Polynesian or [ndonesian speech family, seems to have 
possessed originally a consonant which à represented in the various indi- 
vidual languages, sometimes by r, acmietimes by £, sometimes by h, and 
sometimes by ye This consonant is called the RGH consonant. Along- 
sule of this there is another consonant Which appears variously in the 
individual languages as у, f, ord, and is-known as the RLD consonant. 
The changes of these two consonants constitute the most salient phonetic 
facts in the Malayo-Polynesian family. tis rather remarkable how the 
various speech families differ in their phonetic tendencies. In the Indo- 
European family of speech the most striking phonetic interchanges are in 
the realm of the stop sounds (the so-called Grimm's Law), in the Semitic 
family they lie in the domains of the sibilants and dental spirants, while 
in the Malayo-Polynesian famil v they have to do with the liquids r and i; 

The present article is a discussion of the development of the RGH 
consonant in the Philippine languages. The following are the chief 
points made by the author, In the Philippine languages four groups are 
to be distinguished, according as RGH appears as Eri h y, viz- 

ie) (е р languages, Tagalog, Bissya, Bikol, Ihinag, Magindanaw, Sulu, 
Bagobo: 

(5) the r languages, [loko and Tiruray: 

(e) the! languages, Pangasinan, Kankanai, Inibalal, Bontok, Kalamian: 

(d) the y languages, Pampanga, Haran, Sambal, 

The g¢ languages consistently represent RG Hby p, but in the case ol 
the other groups some irregularities occur. Inthe + languages while RGH 
is regularly represented by rit also often appears as &- In these languages 
bath rand J ean not stand in the-same " Grundwort," hence in a word 
containing both / and RGH, the latter may be represented by p (regularly 
in Hoko, also in Tiruray): or byr with assimilation ol thel ta r (usually 
in Tiruray}. In the | languages RGH ia ocecasionalls represented hy £g 
especially when an f occurs in the word, sinice two /'s can nor stand ín the 
samr "Grundwort" Inthe ¥ languages RGH appears only exceptionally 
a5 p. 
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Finally, at the end of the article a section is added on the three-fold 
origin of Philippine g, probably because g is the most common represen- 
tative of RGH in the Philippine languages. One g is oriġinal p a 
second belongs to the RGH series, and a third to the RLD series, 

The article as a while is an important contribution to the phonology 
of the Philippine languages, and will assist greatly in making clear the 
exceedingly complicated relationship of v, l, and g iu these languages, but 
the arrangement of the material is not entirely clear and it is difficult 
to follow the development of the subject. The numerous remarks on 
peculiarities of the examples cited, which have no connection with the 
subject matter of the article, as, ¢. g, the explanation of the initial g of 
Chamorro gugal (p. 71), or the pronunciation of the final stops in Ibanag 
(p. 73), would appear to much better advantage in foot-notes, where 
they would not interrupt the main discussion. There is no real reason 
why a apecial section should have been devoted to the origin of Philippine 
g more than to the origin o[ Philippine r, [, or y, and the discussion of the 
origin of any one of them, or at least of the first three, is hardly appro- 
priate unless the RLD consonant is first discussed. It ie to be hoped 
that Prof, Conant will shortly publish his material on the RLD consonant, 
and help to clear up still further the complicated! relationship of r, f, g, 
d, and y in the Philippine languages. 

Frakt KR. BLAKE 


Tke incus of Peru. By 5:r& CugwExiS ManknaM, F.R.5. New York: E. Р, 

Dutton & Co., 1910. Pp. xiii -- 443, with 16 plates and map. (Price $3.00.) 

Sir Clements’ interest in the Incas began when, as a naval cadet of 
fourteen, he visited Peru in H. M. S. Collingwood. He at once began 
to collect first hand Information and to search through published and 
manuscript records for reliahle sources, His narrative is the more in- 
teresting because he traveled extensively in the country and is personally 
acquainted with the localities he describes. He is thus able to apply 
his own experience to the interpretation of the early chronicles upon 
which he has depended for the greater part of his material. No one js 
as well equipped as he to write a history of the Incas... He has mastered 
their language and literature and for the past halí century has been writ- 
ing about the people and them country. 

Many volumes have followed hia first work, Cusco to. Lima, which 
appeared im 1856. His best service to the English-speaking public has 
been rendered in that splendid series of annotated translations of the 
old Spanish chroniclers.. Twelve volumes have already been published 
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һу the Hakluyt Society and six others—Afontesinos, Blas Valera, 

Balbea, Betamios, Samiillasa, and Martin de Morua—are ready for 
publication. 

— "The book opens with a critical estimate of the principal authorities: 
"The story of the Incas bad been told by priests; soldiers, lawyers, by 
mestizos and by pure-blooded Indians” and from a careful study ol 
these the author writes his fascinating story. Cieza de Leon "stunis 
first ju the first rank of authorities"; Sarmiento it the best for historical 
events; Molina gives the lest account of religious practices: Blas Valera 
and Garrilasso, the most interesting accounts of the Iife of the peaple. 
He calls attention to a recently discovered manuscript by the Indian 
Pome de Ayala, Others are important as touching certain special 
topics: Calancha, thè Inca calendar and the only account of the religion 
of the Chimu; Lazarraga, the wall between the territory of the Incas 
and the Colles and the image of the Sun which Leguisamd gambled 
away ina night. This was not the great Image fram the temple of the 
Sun in Cuzco, hut a small one engraved an a gold covering for a sacred 
chicha receptacle. The other was concealed before the arrival of. the 
Spaniards and waa never found. 

The next chapter dels with the unsolved mystery of the megalithic 
age. The doorway, the enormous size of the stones and excellent 
masonry at Tiahuanacu are deszribeil at length. (The author here fails 
to give credit to Stübel and Ehle; certainly the best authority.) All 
traditions fell us that the tribes which formed the megalithic empire 
came from the south, The ruins: point to extensive dominion. Та 
Cuzco there is a cyclopean building and some portions of the remains 
at Ollantaytampu are of the same type, but the grandest is the fortress 
of Cuzco, The monoliths nar Abancay aml the Chavin stone in the 
province of Huari belong to this period. The empire extended fron 
»uth of Tucuman to Chalchapovas, with 'Tiahuanacu as its center ol 
rule. The most difficilt part of the problem of Tiahuanacu tà the climatic 
conditions, How could a region 12,500 [t; above the aea, so cold that 
corn cin net ripen, sustain the population of a large city? Could the 
elevation have been Jess? Darwin says that near Valparaiso the land 
lina risen 1.500 ft, and at San Lorenzo 500 ft. within modern times, 

It does not appear to the reviewer that there ia sufficient evidence 
to connect all these megalithie renialns. Practically the only thing in 
common is the use of large stones. But at Ттаһианаси thoy are elabo- 
rately carved, squared, and nicely. dressed, with doorways. cut Irom 
enormous slahs: at. Cuzco the very large rocks are used in the rough 
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state: while:at Ollantaytampu the stones are beautifully dressed and 
standing on end with very thin slabs between, At Cuzco the cyclopean 
masonry ja sö connected with the other type that both must belong to 
the same period, and the same thing is true at Ollantavtampu. Some 
Maya scholars accept the Chavin stone as pure Maya handiwork, but 
no one would so accept the work at Tiahuanacu. Dr Uhle assigns them 
to entirely different cultures. 

In reference to the change in elevation and climatic conditions about 
Tishuanseu, it must be said that some geologists disagree with Darwin. 
The city was built with reference to the lake which extends more than a 
hundred miles from N.W. to S.E. across the plateau. The old lake 
beaches are horizontal and the walls and standing stones are all vertical. 
Hence both chains of the Andes must have been lifted equally and 
simultaneously, and this equilibrium maintained through an elevation 
of 3,000 ft. to meet the required conditions. Is it necessary to assume 
such a change in conditions? ‘Today there is a very large population 
about the lake. The plateaus are covered with thousands of «heap and. 
llamas and crops of oca and guinea are cultivated. Га Раг, near hy, 
and less than a thousand feet lower, contains à larger population than 
did ancient Tiahusnacu and until recently had no better means: of 
transportation. Yet there has been no difficulty in providing a food 
supply. Fresh vegetables and all kinds of tropical fruits are anld in 
the market every day, With the strong centralized government that 
Tiahnanacu must have had, and the extensive domains, which included 
the valleys, the wants of the people were easily supplied. Again the 
climate is not so unlivable aw £2,500 ft. and "too cold for corn” would 
seem to indicate. The location is within the tropice—less than 15° 5. 
Even foreigners work, and play tennis and foot ball at greater elevations 
and enjoy life abundantly. 

The author supports the authenticity of the list of a hundred kings 
al Peru given by Montesinos who evidently copied them from Blas 
Valera. The average reign of 25 to 27 years carries us back 10 950 B. C.., 
but, allowance being made for the succession of other heirs than sons, 
the initial late is about 200 B. C..— The'end o[ the early civilization was 
caused by an invasion from the south which resulted in breaking up 
the country into a number of petty, barbarous tribes. A remnant of 
the wise men took refuge near the Apurimac and there preserved the 
old religion and customs. After centuries of barbarism these more 
civilized children of rhe-sun became predominant. — Thus the rise of the 
lricas i$ satisfactorily explained. 
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The history of the Incaa is very concisely treated. Tupac Upanqui 
is regarded as "the greatest man the American race has ever produced," 
Maneo's date is given as about 1100 А. D., and the beginning of the line 
of the Incas with Roeca about 1200 A. D. 

The difficult subject af Inca religion is well treated,—the cult of 
Uiracocha, believed in as the Supreme Being who was creator and ruler 
of the universe, and the religion of the people which was the worship of 
the founder of each clan, The Sun was adoréd às the father of the Incas, 
The hierarchy consisted of the high priest, a dozen chief priests, sootli- 
sayers, and virgins of the sun. These virgins were allowed to decide 
Tor themselves, after three years of education in. the temple, whether or 
not they should dedicate their lives to the service of the Sun. The Incas 
believed in making visible offerings to deity and sacrificed animals of all 
kinds The suthor thinks that human sacrifice was rarely if ever made. 
He neglects the evidence of Dr Uhle's discovery of sacrificed women at 
Pachacamac, his, together with the fact that at the time of the con- 
quest there was a law prohibiting human sacrifice, would seem to prove 
that at an earlier date it must have been common. 

The body of the Inca was embalmed, the palace of the deceased was 
set apart for the mummy. and it was endowed with lands so that offerings 
might be constantly provided. Three beautiful hymns to Uiracocha are 
given. The religious beliefs of the people were in harmony with the 
social system on which the government was based. We are sorry that 
the author does not tell us what he thinks of Uhle's belief that U'iracocha 
and Pachocamac were originally the same deity, that the worship of 
the latter on the coast dates from the time of the culture of Tiahuanacu, 

' PIE, Cit, 

Religious observances were dependent upon the calendar. The 
solstices and equinoxes were carefully observed by means of stone pillars. 
Five planets-and many stars were named. The yeur was divided into 
twelve months of thirty days each with five added days at the end. Опе 
day wasadded each fourth year, ‘The year began June 22, the winter 
solstice, with the harvest festival, and each month following had its: 
special festival. 

The Incas established one language throughout their dominions. 
This was not difficult because the separate dialects were but the debris 
of one original language spoken during the megalithic uge. The ac- 
counts were kept oy means of the quifrus m the hands oí trained officials, 
while pictures painted om boards preserved traditions, lists of kings, 
and historic events. Relief шаре ої Clay were used by the Inca for 
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administrative purposes. Schools were established for the children ol 
the royal families. Every lover of literature should read that most 
iuteresting relic of Inea learning, the drama "Ollantay, of whieh tlie 
author gives a new translation. 

We formerly attributed to the Incas the origin and development of 
that splendid vivilization found by the Spaniards, but the author brings 
out the fact that they only adapted their government to an ancient 
patriarchal system which was in vogue throughout the Andean region. 
The country, cut up by gorges atid deserts, led ro the iormation ої 
numerous separate communities, consisting of related families called 
ayllus, The land belonged to the ayllu and was assigned to heads of 
families, "These ayllus united to form clans, tribes, and confederactes. 
The skill.of the [ncas consisted in systematizing these institutions aud 
adapting them to the requirements of a great empire. This they did 
with an ability that hes never Deen equalled. 

The appendices include the List of Kings, Quichua and Aymara, 
Arts. and Architecture, "Ollantay," and Folklore. 

The term Aymara, as applied to the language spoken about Lake 
Titicaca is incorrect, Thè Aymara were ù Quichua tribe, who were 
brought as colonists to the lake region where they learned the language 
of their new neighbors. The Jesuits came first to the Aymara and not 
knowing their history gave their name to the language. 

A very complete list of Inca ruins is given but oo description of 
architectural remains, as little can be added to Squier's accounts. For 
roadsand bridges he refers the reader to Zarata, Leon, and Velasco, thue 
missing an opportunity to correct the exaggerated statements of some 
early chroniclers who have been copied by later historians and even by 
persons whe have traveled in the country. Lf these great roads, running 
inevery direction, thousands of miles.of them, as we are told, were in the 
excellent condition reported, why did the Spanish soldiers have such 
diffieulty with transportation and movements of troops and why did 
they complain so bitterly over the absence of trails? Why is there so 
little evidence of them today? For the most part they were merely 
wide, ungraded trails or parallel paths. The driven llamas. were cton- 
tinually feeding aa they went and did not confine themselves to a narrow 
road, except in the gorges where their own hoofs cut the grade. In a 
few places the roads were cut out of the rock and marshes were crossed 
by ni¢ans of well-stoned roads, but one looks in vain for the beautiful 
macadamized highways of the historian’s fancy. 

The book is delightful, and will stimulate a new interest in this 
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most humane of the indigenous races of the New World. Let us hope 
that the author may yet give us the "detailed history" which he once 
had in mind to write. 

Wu. Cuntis FARAHEE. 


Notes Etknographiques sur ie: peuples commurément appels Babuba aims gue rur 
les peuplades apparenifes.—Les Buskongo. By E. Tompay and J, A. Joven. 
(Annales du Moste iu Congo Belge Pabligew par le Ministre des Colonies. 
Ethnographic, Anthropologie:—Série 1: Documents Ethnagraphiques, can- 
cernant ko populations du Congo Belge, vol. п; part 1.) Brussels, Feb. 
rusty, 191%, 1414 X. 1034, pp. 1-291, plates 1-XXIX, text fige, 1-403, map. 
It isa matter of congratulation that we are beginning to obtain a 

better insight into the inner life of the tribes of Africa through thorough 
studirs of various tribes For a number of years this tendency haz 
benefited particularly our knowledge of the material culture of the 
cantinent, but through recent works, such:as Spieth's work on the Ewe, 
and Pechutl-Loesche's on the Loango, we begin to see the wealth of 
the mental life of the negro. The present work, conducted under the 
advice of Mr Joyce by the experienced explorer M, Torday with the 
assistance of Méssts M.. W. Hilton-Simpeon and Norman H. Hardy, 
is a cantribution of. first rank to-our knowledge of African ethnology. 
Like all the publications of the Musée dy Congo Belge, it is sumptuously 
printed and illustrated. Although the numerous hall tones interspersed 
in the text perhaps do not quite reach the highest technical standard, they 
give an excellent idea of many sides of the life of the people. What they 
lack in detail i$ made üp by the line engravings and rhe excellent plates 
thar accompany the memoir. 

It is difficult to sav what part of the description of the authors is 
most interesting and important. The work opens with the legendary 
histüry of the people, the beginning of which is purely- mythological, 
while later on historical clements seem to predominate, ‘The comparative 
study of the history as recorded among various branches nf the people 
leads the authors to the conclusion that the Bushongo migrated fram the 
Shari into their present habitat between the Kasai and Sankuru. This 
conthision is corroborated by a vocabulary of the Lumbila, a language 
which still existe in mengira tests and which, it ja claimed, was spoken 
by the peaple until the middle af the cighteenth century (pp, 255 et sinc.) 
According to Sir Harry Johnston this vocabulary shows certain affinities 
with a language spoken on the Shari (P: 43). Important is also the 
former occurrence of the throwing knife among these people (p. 36). 
While the combined arguments based on traditional history and on other 
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ethnographica! data are very strong, we should hesitate to place quite 
as much reliance upon oral tradition us evidence of the earliest history 
of the people, as the authors do; and the assumption of a Berber origin 
af the reigning dynasty, based on the claim that their ancestor was wf 
white calor, does not seem well established on account of the frequent 
occurrence in all parts of the world of the idea of deities or ancestors of 
white color. Neither is the carroborative evidence of allied tribes quite 
to be relied upon, since reconstructed history Is at least as likely to be 
accepted by neighboring tribes, as it ie that an accurate history ol very 
long periods shonld be correctly retained, The sources of inaccuracy 
must be still greater than those which are found in the recorded histories 
of the Sudan, which, for many years, had been kept as written records. 
For these reasons | should hesitate to accept the oldest chronological 
data and the whole sequence of t21 rilers as absolute historical truth, 
—as little as the endless genealogies of the Polynesians; and the histary 
of the people before 1600 must certainly be considered as semi-mytho- 
logical. 

The political organization of the tribe presents phenomena of the 
greatest interest, The fundamental characteristics of African organiza- 
tion reappear here: the king and his numerous dignitaries, the lemale 
dignitaries, and the temporary transfer of power to a correlated ad- 
ministrative branch ‘alter. the decease of the king (p. 63). “Together 
with the descriptions of Pechuel-Loesche, Lias de Carvalho, and the over- 
systemiatized accounts by Dennett, they illustrate 2 most peculiar and 
complicated system of government, which 18 represented as far south as 
Natal, and as far north as the Niger region. 

The description of initiation ceremonies is interesting. particularly 
the list of ethical precepts imparted in connection with it. the selection 
of which is determined by each ruling king. The police society with its 
friction drum is analogous to other African societies of this type. A 
recent origin ia claimed for it (p.-87). The initiation ceremonies seen 
to lack in significance, a condition that has been often observed, but 
which must always be accepted with caution, because other facts may 
be kept secret by the informants. 

Manifestations of social life, such as games; music, poetry are treated 
very briefly and are the least important sections of the work. | 

Marriage regulations, rules of descent, and taboos offer much that is 
of interest. Deseent is in. the maternal line, but group-taboos are 
primarily transmitted in the paternal line. These belong on the whole 
te villages, Tabooed animals may be killed, but not eaten. Although 
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this type of taboo is given a mythological origin; new taboos of the same 
type arise from time to time: It is claimed that tn former times people 
who had the same taboo were exogamous. | should hardly accept the 
author's theory in so far as they see In these phenomena, “a degenerate 
totemismi" A certain social community exists also among children 
born in the same month, 

The observations on magic and divination contain much that cor: 
roburates the more recent descriptions of African fetishes. 

The notes on agriculture, hunting, and fishing may be only mentioned 
here, The traditional historv of the tribesin regard to the introduction of 
Indian corn and mauiok is evidently based on facts. Among the devices 
for fishing a basket trap with release and floats, under which the Rah asser- 
bte are perhaps worthy ol special hote. The description of the houkes and 
villages is rather brief, but that of personal dress and adornment, cicatriza- 
tion, and treatment of teeth js full and accom panied by many instructive 
illustrations. The various industries are adequately described, but the 
most important portion of this part of the book is the chapter on art 
with its wealth of illustration and of information regarding native 
names of designs, After a discussion of realistic motives, the authors 
describe the textile designs and their curious names. The observation 
that the designs are always named according to certain component. ele- 
ments, and the differences in naming that occur in the woman's art of 
weaving, and in the man's act of carving (p. 215 et seq., 227), although 
the men apply textile motives, are of great theoretical importance, A 
number of traditions and brief notes on the language are also.given. In 
a final chapter are contained ethnographical notes an the Basongo Meno, 
a group of related tribes. 

It in view of the excellence af this work a wish might be expressed, 
it would be that at least legends, poetry, proverbs, and related subjects 
had been given in the authentic form of original records, the importance 
of which does nat seem to be recognized yet by all ethnologists. 

Frasxz Boas. 


The Niger ond the West Sudan: the West African's NoteBook. By A. р. М. 
TREMEARNE, Londen: Hodder and Stoughton (Arthur H. Wheeler and Co.), 
1910. 8", pp. 151, 

Tremearne's book is intended as an assistance, a vade mecum, for the 
man going to British West African Colonies... It gives history, conditions, 
hints, advice upon.a hundred points where detailed information js neces- 
sary. ltiscalled.à "notebook" because it is largely compiled [rom many 
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anmurces, in the Very words of the original, and makes no pretence of being 
a literary production, One third of the book, that is filty pages. is 
devoted to native peoples, who are considered under chapter headings— 
the Filani and others, the Hausas and others, the Yorubas and. others. 
While these chapters have appeared as independent articles elsewhere 
they are hore usefully presented together. Tremearne prefers the spelling 
Filani to the more common Fulah; In the ethnographic part of his 
work, as elsewhere, the matter is chiofly quotation. In each case, how- 
ever, the author adds some personal comment in which he tries to make 
some deductions from the mass of conflicting statements. Chiefly in- 
terested in sources, he sees in the Filani a people where Berber and Negro 
have mixed: in the Hausas, a Semitic population from the région af 
Ethiopia or west from there, which has Hamitic and Negro infusion 
and which has moved westward; in the Yoruba, a population more dis- 
tinctly Negro, but showing influences from north and east. [t ie not 
easy to grasp his views exactly. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


Nigerian Studies; or ће Religious and Political System of the Yoruba. By К. Е. 

DexNETL London: Macmillan and Co., 1910. Е, рр. xvii, 235 

This is Mr Dennett's fourth book on African peoples. Heretofore 
he has dealt with the Fjort, near the mouth of the Congo; this time he 
studies Nigerian populations, Everyone must appreciate the good-will 
and the industry of the author but his style is always confused to the 
degree that most students can gain only confused hints from reading him, 
This time he is dealing with populations which have already been de- 
scribed by others and his lines af treatment are more clear and decisive, 
and he makes many quotations which enable him to be better followed 
than usual, His proof too has been read by Mr Joyce, which has per- 
haps given the work more consistency and form than it would otherwise 
have, Even with these atlvantages, the cord abet [ега nor does 
Dennett's explanatory chapter completely explain it. Everyone realizes 
the difficulty of securing complete, consistent, and satisfactory information 
from natives—especially regarding social, governmental, and religious 
matters: and the vice of rounding out what one secures, by such filling 
aa fancy, theory, or literary ideal demands, can not be too severely 
deprecated; but there is a middle course and fortunately our lest Reld 
workers succeed in Anding ite The man whose mind is clear and ayt- 
tematic can present things, even fragmentary and indefinite things, in 
comprehensible form. 
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In his introduction Mr Dennett emphasizes, what must strike every- 
one who reads his text and notes with care, the considerable number of 
native Africans who are now writing in regard to their own old life, 
customs, languages, and ideas. As this local literature i8 quite unknown 
ta students generally, his remark is here quoted “Bishop Johnson 
gave usa little work on Yaruba paganism, . . , Bishop Phillips wrote 
alittle book called Tfa, ‘The Rev. Lijadu hàs given us Ifa and Orunimnila. 
Mr Sobo wrote Arola odes or poema. Dr Johnson has lectures on Yoruba 
history and Mr John О. George haa written a shart account of Yoruba 
history. Dr Henry arr, ... native of Egboland is an author of 
many interesting papers and keys to mathematical works. Mr Adesola 
is... writing .. . of Yoruba Death and Burial secret societies , . . 
in the Nigrian Chronicte. Mr Johnson is the editor of this paper ss. 
Mr Williams and Mr Jackson are editors of The Lagos Standard and The 
Lagos Record." Mr Dennett's book contains much of interest, Sacred 
Stones are common in Nigeria and he calls attention to several. Some of 
them have distinctly phallic associations; others, while probably phallic, 
are believed to be transformed human beings, and, curiously, same of 
these are referred to persons who have undergone transformation within 
the memory of persons still living. Thus Morini. and her són Alashe 
were turned into stones to which respect is paid, yet the houses in which 
they lived are still pointed out and Alushe's stone seat is now in the 
British Museum, Some interesting facts regarding the "bull-roarer" 
and its phallic associations are piven: two quite different forms occur — 
beth male, one older and one younger. Oro, who is represented hy the 
bull-roarer, not only gives children but arrests disease and prevents 
death: while clearly phallic, the bull-roarer is not used in the male mys- 
teries, as iñ Benin and Geduma, nor in initiation ceremonies, Dennett's 
information regarding times and days is interesting, as are his facts 
regarding divination by palm-nuts, He gives an extended discussion of 
the Orishas or divine beings, taking them in detail, one after another. 
Of course he comes to “categories before he ends and finds six funda- 
mentals, from which һе develops an entire system of cosmogony, 
philosophy, sociology, and government. In the final working out of the 
system he finds identity between the Nigerians and the Fjort. Con- 
sidering the complexity of the system this identiry is a little distressing 
even when confined to Africa: here, however, as in hís Behind the. Black 
Man's Mind, Mr Dennett finds the system the same as that of Great 
Britain and identifies each item in the British social and governmental 
structure — even to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the- Howse of 
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Lords. One can but wonder what Mr Dennett will do when Mr Lloyd 
George gets through with the House of Larda. No doubt a destructive 
tendency at work in Nigeria, will complete it& work simultaneously 
with that in Britain. 

F&EkDERICK STARR, 


Collection de Monogm phies Ethnographigues, VI. Lei Kuby. By Josnrn Vanna 
Pras. toro. 8°, pp. ali, 407. VIF Las Ababus. By Josti Hacer, 
with collaboration of ExwEsT VIAEXE. 1911. 8", pp. xv, 616, VIL Ler 
Afandja. By Frenaxp Gaco, with cellaborarion of Cyn. VAN OVERBERGH, 
1911.. 8*, pp. xxiv, 574- Bruxelles: Albert Dewit. 

Three new numbers have recently appeared in the great collection 
of ethnographic monographs of African tribes being published under the 
direction of Cyr: vam Overbergh. These deal with central African tribes 
and are due to three different authors. The exhibit at the Brussels 
Exposition of 1810, made in connection with these monographs was moat 
interesting and instructive, In the Preface of the volume relating to 
the Kuku, Mr van Overbergh presents a detailed statement of the idea 
and plan of this exhibit. Iv consisted of two parts — documentary and 
display. The content of the former is concisely stated as follows: “More 
than 300,000 data regarding Negro Africa. These data transferred to 
separate cards; always classed in the same order, are comparable at 
all times in response to 202 questions, comprising al) the social phenomena 
of the populations.” These data have been brought together by a 
thorough search of printed sources and from answers oral and written 
to a series of inquests conducted both in Europe and Africa, Inds from 
this enormous mass of documentary material that the volumes of the 
series so far printed have been constructed and [rom it the volumes to be 
written will be made. The classification is based upon the Questionnaire 
drawn up by Professor Joseph Halkin, of Liège, for the Belgian Society of 
Sociology; The labor invalved in the mere accumulation of this material 
has been enormous but its value (and the labor) has been multiplied by 
ite systematic classification, For it has been rigidly classified in four 
different fashions: (1) by authors, in alphabetical order; (2) by tribes, in 
alphabetical order of names; (3) by geographical regions: (4) by matter. 
This mass of documents, together with the Ethnographic Monographs 
a0 far issued, and dummies of the volumes ready for publication, formed 
the frst part of this remarkable exhibit, The second part was a form 
of museum display containing sume novel and suggestive features. It 
was but a section, taken from a proposed whole, to show possibilities, 
The thesis proposed was: “A modern museum ought to devote a part of 
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its halls to the temporary or permanent exposition of all social phenomena, 
in a manner to strikingly bring out the resemblances and differences of 
the most typical peoples," Seven social phenomena are recognized — 
the social, the economic, the genetic, the est hetic, the ideologic, the moral, 
the juridical, the political, As it was impossible at the Brussels Expo- 
sition to illustrate all af these phenomena, attention was focused upon a 
single phase of the ideological phenomenon — the religions; The Fang 
were selected as a single people for illustration and the notable collection 
brought together by Father Triltes, property of the Neuchatel Museum, 
was used in making the demonstration. The religious phenomenan 
among the Fang occupied a great alcove, objects and. explanations cov- 
ering three walls and filling floor cases, Two divisions were made of 
the material; (a) the religious phenomenon proper, (4) the religions life in 
its social phenomena. Under (a) were considered: (1) totem, (2) manes; 
(3) secret societies, (4) God; and each of the first three of these was 
exemplified in belief, worship, magic, priest (sorcerer, fetichman), 
future life. Similar analysis and. procedure. were applied to religion in 
its social phenomena. The careful selection, striking displav, and 
instructive labeling and explanation of objects made a notable exhibit. 
The practicality and development possibility of the idea were made clear 
by the inscription accompanying a plan for "the palace of fetichism" 
drawn up by architect Horta. It reads: “Tf one should represent in a 
special museum — Їп the manner here employed for the Fang and for 
the religious phenomenon — each of the social phenomena: if one should 
do the same for the type populations of Africa, of Australia, of Asta. 
of America, in such а way that each phenomenon (documentation and 
objects) might be compared in its ensembié and 1n each of its subdivisions: 
one will have realized the Sociological; Colonial and Ethnographic 
Muscunt-type, If one confined himself to the representation ol the 
religious phenomenon one would have the "Museum of Fetichism' of 
which the accompanying plan was proposed for the Universal and Inter- 
national Exposition of Brussels (1010). " We have thought it sworth while 
to call some attention to the plan here outlined by its author, Cyr. van 
Overbergh. The volume Ler Kuku deala with a little-known population 
living in the Lado Enclave, fora time under the control of the Congo Free: 
slate, now o part of the Anglo-Egyptian possessions, So little has aver 
been said by anyone else of the Kuku, that the volume is practically а 
new work by Joseph Vanden Plass, long in the employ of the Congo Free 
State and Congo Belge. [tis a clear and straightforward presentution 
of the more evident farts of daily life and government but ie weak in the 
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important matters of native thought, as exemplified in kinship, magic, 
belief, and religion. The Kuku live ina rolling country of grass and small 
trees; they have little knowledge of rivers or considerable water-bodies: 
they are agriculturists and much interested im cattle: Men go naked— 
a rather unusual practice among Congolese tribes: rather interesting are 
the facts regarding “the chief of water." 

In volume seven of the series, Les Ababua, bv Professor Halkin, of 
the University of Liége, with the collaboration of Col, Ernest Viaene, 
we have an expansion of a book published several years ago by Professor 
Halkin under the same title, Our readers will remember that the whale 
undertaking of these Ethnographic Monographs grew out of the Mondial 
Congress held at Mons, Belgium, in 1905. There the scheme of an 
International Ethnographic Bibliography was launched. Halkin himself 
has been the chief worker in the preparation of the mass of 300,000 data 
already mentioned; he was the author of the 202 questions, which have 
served to classify these data: it is he who has recently prepared a Cours 
d'Elhnopgraphie et Geographie éthnographigue for the use of African ob- 
servers, — His original Les Ababus was tentative. The new work is a 
great increase upon the old one; that contained a halí-page bibliography. 
this has 10 pages: that had no iconography, this gives 11 pages to a lisi 
of iconographic material; that has 170 pages ol text, this has apparently 
боо. The material in the new volume is chiefly compilation, but there is 
interesting new matter. ‘The best source drawn upon is de Calonne, 
who knew what was most important. Ababua is a general term applied 
to a group of kindred tribes; living north of Stanley Falls, in the valleys 
of the Uele, Itimbiri and Aruwimi rivers, in the administrative District 
Uele. They are tisually known as "the terrible Ababua," "the fierce 
Ababua." Thev are hardly entitled to the designation, whieh they prob- 
ably owe to the Azandeh, who were interested in maintaining the fiction, 
De Calonne supplies considerable interesting matter relative to totems, 
magical ideas, and stories. His Aba stories are only part ofa large series, 
still mostly unknown. Mba is the cunning hero, who is-always being 
fooled. Linguistic matter is introduced into all three of the volumes 
before us, All of it-appears to be new and hitherto unpublished. 

In the volume Les Mondja, the series go for the first time outside the 
Belgian area: for the: Mandja live in Congo Francais. — The author, 
Fernand Gaud, is a French colonial author. Only a few thousand 
Mandja reniain but those cling persistently to their soil, although islets 
of Banda have found lodgment among them. Their country lies some- 
what to the weat of the Ababua, on the Ubangi River, about where it 
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turns abruptly to the south, They appear to differ notably from other 
tribes of the region. Thus, we are distinctly told that they have no 
markets, no objects buried with the dead, no slaves, no palavers, no club- 
house, nocouncil, Ourauthor, repeatedly too, insists upon the incapacity 
of the people in thought, language, and expression, We can but doubt 
some of these negatives and limitations, The Mandja make fire by 
fraction of wood by the plowing method: they wear labrets: they have the 
interésting "silent exchange," which is described in detall. Gaud bas 
had a special scientific training — he is a chemist — and, while we feel 
doubtful of his gaps, we have to thank him for some specially careful, 
exact, ani novel observations, His detailed descri ption of the narrowing 
of the slit in the great wooden gong-drum is fine: his description of native 
salt-making the best we know: his list of cultivated plants, arranged 
according to use, runs to thirty species; his calculation of the actual labor 
necessary ta produce a harvest is interesting in itself and of practical 
significance in the direction of the limits to place upon labor demands in 
corvce and rubber:gathering: his calculations of nutrition and of muscular 
force are valuahle and original. 
FREDERICK STARR. 
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The Stone Collars and Three-pointed Stones of the West Indies.— 
The object.of this brief note is to present what T believe to be the true 
explanation of the stone collars and three-pointed idals found in Porto 
Rico and Haiti. 

Apart from precise declarations a3 to the character of these objects, 
the deductions as te their ceremonial and other uses are based on analo- 
gies in comparative ethnology, are in no sense exhaustive, and are 
advanced with proper reserve on the evidence of the stones themselves. 
The writer hat examined with care the splendid collection in the National 
Museum at Washington, the largest and most complete in the world, 
and has used information gathered during many visits and a somewhat 
protracted residence in Cuba during the last twelve years. 

The pre-Columbian population of the Antilles was, in Cuba, Haiti, 
and Porta Rico, Tainan-Arawak, closely related to the existing Arawak 
tribes of the Guianas in South America, They were being exterminated 
by the ferce Carib who, sweeping up through the Lesser Antilles, had 
at the time of the first voyage of Columbus established a foothald an 
Porto Rico and controlled perhaps a fifth part of Haiti, Had the Spanish 
conquerors not arrived, another century of Carib advange would have 
been equally disastrous to the peaceful Arawak. 

I am much indebted to Dr Jesse Walrer Fewkes, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, and to his excellent 
report on the “Aborigines of Porta Rico,” to which IT shall make con- 
stant reference. Dr Fewkes writes (page 167 supra): 

"The theories which have been advanced in explanation of the use of the 
Porte Rican stone rings are almost as nomena as the writers on the subject, but 
unfortunately not one of the theorists has carried his hypothesis far beyond a 
simple suggestion. 

Dr Fewkes’ conclusions were that no theory thus far advanced 
possessed more than the merit of plausibility 

Basing this study of the stone rings on Dr Fewkes’ type-form (our 
igure 58) and the slender ring represented in plate uxvite (our figure 59). 
and described on page 165, I state unhesitatingly that the sender ovate 
rings represent the female sex-organ expanded as at the moment of 
parturition. The bose or swelling at the top isthe mons veneris. The 
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decorated panelis the uterus with the vagina and vagina orifice at the 
base, The undecorated panel shows the bladder with the urethra 
depending, and atits base the urethra orifice. The band across the 
urethra represents the urethral sphincter. 

Relerring now to plate tLxyi1. panels of slender ovate collars (rings), 
Latimer collection, figure a shows an extremely. conventionalized fetal 
ovum. Figure bexhibits a conventionalized uterus in detail with ovaries, 
fallopian tubes os uterus and an exaggerated fetal ovum in the center, 
all etched in outline: Figure c shows à conventionalized double fetus 
with characteristic curvatures. 
The carving on the ridge is an 
even more graphic representation 
of a developed fetus 

These characteristics appear 
with marked regularity. on all 
slender rings. [ am disposed with 
some reserve to regard all massive 
rings as unfinished specimens, in 
process of development to the 
slender ovate type. Tnasmuch as 
each highly finished ring repre- 
sented a great amount of labor, it 
is reasonable to hold that there 
should appeara proportion of un: 
completed specimens.  Examina- 
tion of the “elbow ‘stones" con- 
Vinces me that they are the panels 

Fig. $8-—Typelorm ol stone ring. af rings, broken perhaps in the 

(Alter Fewkes) process of manufacture and then 

hnuished as fragments. Several of 

these show the uterine markings. 1 have failed thus far to discover a 
significance in the right and left character vicible in the slender rings. 

| wish here to interpose the view that these rings involved two 
processes of manufacture certainly, and possibly three: first a process of 
spalling by tbe application of a quick and intense heat to localized 
sections of the stone ta he carved, followed by application ol water. 
By this meats the stone was rapidly reduced in the mugh to approxi- 
mately the dimensions nnd shape desired Following this treatment 
came a pecking with harder-stone than the abject and it ia well to call 
attention to the fact that in both Haiti and Cuba were tu he fount 
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quantities of meteoric and magnetic iron. While the Arawak are not 
known to have possessed nnv knowledge of iron-working as they had in a 
limited way. o gold-working, they had ample opportunity to utilize the 
superior hardness of native iron whether with an edge or not. 1 have 
seen several specimens of stone work which showed that a herring-bone 
pattern was pecked into the stone and then the intervening ridges broken 
down as a part of the process of reduction. The final process was one of 
smoothing and polishing by grinding. Їп thie direction the Arawak 
had arrived at a high degree of 
expertness. As bearing on the 
use of heat for spalling, it is cer- 
tain that the Arawak made and 
used charcoal, not only for culi- 
nary purposes, but for burning 
pottery. They also knew and 
had access to asphaltum, and 
pitch and other inflammable 
gums. | have reason to believe 
that they knew how to use a 
primitive blowpipe and could 
produce a blue flame to aid in 
boring holesin stones, Further- 
more, they had most naturally 
disenvered the effect of. fire. on 
lime carbonate rock, and | have 
seen places where it seems evi- 
dent that they had used mortar 
and a crude cement. The Ara- 7 
wak were not especially gifted yc, s9—Schematic drawing of a етт, 
with prevision aml. invention, oblique stone collar, 

but the exceptional individual 

possessed those menta qualities, as among all peoples, and therein 
lay the secret of tribal advance toward a higher cultural state, 

The three-pointed idols, for present discussion and for convenience, 
| have divided into two classes; of which plate m of Dr Fewkes’ work 
(pl. xxi herein) is a good example of one and plate xuv contains 
examples of the second.  llate xt. tvpifies the protuberant abdomen of 
the pregnant female, with at one end a head presentation of the child. 
Many of these three-pointed stones show at one end the head presen- 


Е 


tation and at the other the breech presentation. Sometimes there iz 
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the representation of a bird or animal head at one point. This is, per- 
haps, an indication of the clan or family. 

I will now suggest the uses of these objects, with, as stated in the 
beginning due reservation: 

First we have ample evidence of the exogamous character of the 
Tainan-Arawak marriage customs, with emphasis on the preponderant 
strength of the female ties, Frazer dwells sufficiently an this in his 
work on tatems, and refers at some length ro Hilhouse, British Surveyor 
of Demerara, who married an Arawak woman and who wrote with 
personal knowledge of their clans and customs. It is a reasonable 
assumption that this emphasis on the female line should have had a 
marked bearing on the development of a cult, religious and ceremonial, 
in which female phalliciam played a conspicuous part. Sexual function. 
and anatomy are almost invariably understood by all primitive peoples. 
I suggest that these stone rings had not only a part in the ceremonial 
invocation of fertility of soi and race mentioned by the Spanish writers 
but several practical uses. ‘They were probably exhibited to the pregnant 
woman about to be confined to develop by auto-suggestion the thought 
of an easy delivery, but may have been used as an aid to delivery in 
à crude form of obstetrics, by being placed over the abdomen of the 
woman in the pangs of childbirth. Similar uses have been ascrihed to 
the stone yokes found in Mexico, by Professor W J McGee, and [ have 
been told by army officers thar they have seen Indian women aided in 
delivery by the use of heavy cinctures tightly drawn across the abdomen. 

A very recent book La Obueiricia em Mexico, by the well-known 
Mexican gynecologist, Dr Nicolas Leén, gives much interesting material 
of customs among the cognate pre-Columbian peoples of that country. 
He shows the yoke placed across the abdomen and its use asa "silla para. 
Al parto," that is a delivery chair. From the shape and character of 
the stone rings both slender and massive, they may well have been used 
for this identical purpose by the Arawak shamans. A crouching posture 
in delivery, clinging with the hands to an overhead support, was a usmal 
one with primitive people. Many of the Mayan sculptures and pictures 
show this position; Tlie Mayan literature furthermore shows long and 
complicated religious ceremonial attending every stage of pregnancy. 
Peter Martyr asserts that in 1518 a settlement was visited on ihe coast 
of Yucatan where the same language was spoken as in Cuba. It is 
recorded that Columbus met on the south coast of Cuba large trading 
canoes laden with the rich products of Yucatan, and Spanish writers 
claimed that there was commerce between the two countries. 
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At this distance from a people who have disappeared as a-nation, 
there can be only speculation as to ceremonial usages The ceremonies 
probably varied [rom generation to generation, from island to island, even 
Írom one petty cacique to another, and | dowbtif the Arawak had heen 
sufficiently long in any of the principal Antilles te have developed rhe 
high ceremonial which follows after many generations of fixed residence, 
But I wish to call attention toa quotation from Landa, given by Dr León, 
to the efiect that the Maya placed at the foot of the bed of a woman in 
childbirth the idol of a female demon, "que dazian era la diosa de hacer 
las criaturas." 

[n line with the collateral testimony given above | suggest that the 
first type of three-pointed stones was exhibited to the married woman 
to suggest fertility, and that a ceremonial development of this idea may. 
be predicated. 

The second tvpe of three-pointed stane waa perhaps exhibited tà the 
betrothed maiden, and lad a prominent place in the marriage ceremony, 
ol which the rupture of the hymen was afeature, There is ample author- 
itv for asserting that many persons had access hy privilege of the frat 
night and it jato be presumed that the bride had to be prepared in ad= 
vance for the ordeal. The curved bases of both types of three-pointed 
stones suggest their use ceremonially and practically, in connection with 
the collars, by being placed on the abdomen of pregnant women, 

In respect to the use of the blowpipe T have seen. Mosquito Coast 
Indians use the long hollow: bones of the rabihoreadar, or. [rigate bird, 
with a burned clay tip asa blawpipe for coldering, and they have Carib 
nnd probably some Arawak blood, The Arawak compressed tlie heads 
of their infants exactly as did the Maya and had many of the same habits, 
customs, and characteristics | 

| wil conclude with a quotation from León's Obstetricia en. Mexico, 
page 4g; 

“Todas las tribus inmdias del México. precolombino tenían en alta estima el 
poder fecundante de la naturaleza, manifestado em un modo tan especial] en la 
procreacién humana, ¥ la deificaban en led Grganne mises de ella. Por eo es. 
que encontramey tantas imágenes fAticas en sus antigüedades, v en estatiaria, 
ya en pictógrafos, siendo actahle entre extos uma de laa lhminas del * Codex. Bor- 
bénicus® » también en retrato dèl sabio rey ile Texcoco Nettahualcoyotl que 
ostenta por divisa, en su escuilo guerrero, el geroglitico de la vulva femenina, na 
pura imlicar &u amr à la incontitiencia, cómo algun. modersio escritor lo ha dicho, 
sino para winboliser su veneración 4 la generación humana." 

Hegnnrzgr JAKvRIN BROWNE, 
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Mr Bushnell’s Review of " The Stone Age." — In the January-March 
Anthropalogist, voL 13, nó. T, ón page 153, appears a review of my recent 
work, The Stone Age in. North America. | have never published a reply. 
to any critictam of my works, In fact, I always welcome criticism: but 
this review by Mr Bushnell is so unfair and exhibits such ignorance of 
stone age times in America that | crave permission to reply at some length. 

Hs Mr Bushnell had read The Stone Age he would have observed 
that the classification made use of by me is the one adopted by the 
American Anthropological Association at the Baltimore meeting, 1908: 
that this classification was not complete but a skeleton classification; 
that classifications of such objects as were not considered by the com- 
miltec were made by me in addition, but it was explicitly stated by ше 
thar several of these were not entirely satiefactory,—as an example, the 
classification of -bone implementa, page 134, vol, th 

The classification of pipes is that by Mr J. D, McGuire, and not 
my own at all, and copper objecta are classified by Mr C. E. Brown. 
Mr Bushnell's statement that the classifications are according to my 
own conceptions is not correct and his further statement that the work 
is valueless is an affront to the committee which drew up the original 
classification, as well as to all the distinguished archeologists ànd eth- 
nologists who either wrote papers for The Stone Age or permitted lengthy 
quotations from ther publications 

Tt was stated in the preface, vol, 1, page v, that. the work is incom- 
plete: and ón paye 357, vol. n, that the work is pioneer in its character. 
There are in a score of places throughout the two volumes references to 
the fact that future archeologists will expand or change many of my 
observations, etc, Mr Bushnell completely ignores: all of these refer- 
ences, and he quotes my statement to the effect that men who study 
modern material have not a clear perspective of the past — that is of 
pre-Columbian conditions, He says that this isa key to the whole work. 
He implies that | am in error. ‘The statement ig true, and I stand back 
of it. It is because the bulk of implements and works in this country 
are not known to existing tribes; or were not known to the tribes of the 
past two centuries that it becomes necessary [or such studies as are set 
forth in The Stone Age. Forinstance, tlie earthworks of the Ohio valley 
cannot be explained by a study of any historic tribes of which we have 
knowledge, While ane may find references in the accounts of Spanish 
historians to mounds, yet the geometric earthworks so comman in the 
Middle West must be solved through archeology, for history will not aid 
из. Neither can the remarkable objects and altars found in the Scioto 
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valley, Ohio, be explained. through the study of histone rribes. The 
arrow, the spear, the hatchet, the pot, and many other things have 
been in use in historic times and [ not only stated sò In my book hut 
quoted numerous authors to that end. All of this Mr Bushnell hus 
overlooked 

Mr Bushnell! takes satisfaction in pointing out that the Chippewa 
Indians still use bonn celts.. | spent seventeen weeks on. White Earth 
reservation, Minnesota, and maddeé a list of all the full blood Chippewa 
Indians on that reservation for the Interior Department. Our party had 
engaged the oldest (ull blood Indians as witnesses. Our interpreters 
were competent. We came in contact with more Indians than we would 
have done had we been engaged in ethnological work; yer we did not 
find a single bone or stone tool in use among these Indians, although 
diligent inquiry was made, and there are 5,300 Chippewa on or about that 
reserve, There may be a few Chippewa in Canada who use bone hide- 
scrapers, but that has nn more relation to my argument than the fact 
that Major Powell or Lewis and Clark saw bone scrapers, ог bone gouges, 
or any other kinds of bones ar flints in use among historic Indians, 

Mr Bushnell states that my chapter on " the population in prehistoric 
times” contains contradictory and ambiguous statements. | was very 
careful to indicate in that chapter the difference between historic and pre- 
historic sites. If Mr Bushnell will take: pains to study the prehistoric 
sitesin the Tennessee, Cumberland, Scioto, Susquehanna or other river 
valleys and compare these with the known Cherokee, Shawnee, or other 
historic sites he wil] observe the great quantity of material found on one 
and the absence of it on the other The population in prehistoric times 
can not be measured by our knowledge of the population in historic times, 
We must decide the question through a study of surface conditions. 

Regarding the stone age in historic times, Mr Bushnell states that 
"o. . the. author dísposes.of the subject by quoting a few paragraphs 
from a work on the Seri Indians living on an island in the gulf of Cali- 
fornia!" Why the exclamation? That implies a mistake on my part. 
Does Mr Bushnel object to quotations from Professor McGee's compre- 
hensive work? Or, docs he mean that the Seri Indians do not live on 
an island in the gulf of California? 

Harvard University has just published the results more than twenty 
years exploration on the part of Mr Ernest Volk in the Delaware valley. 
[tis one of the most important publications dealing with that mooted 
subject, "man of the glacial period " 1 referred to Mr Volk as a real 
archeologist, and he is auch. Mr Bushnell places quotation marks 
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around the words “real archeologists," thus casting a slight on the long 
and honest laborsaf a most worthy man. Mr Volk has [ar twenty years 
fan bfully and conscientioudy explored one site until he not only knows 
that site hut is able to speak with authority concerning it. | can find 
nn researches of Mr Bushnell's that will campare in importance with the 
wark done by Mr Volk. | 

The last paragraph of Mr Bushnell's. review states that the text 
seems to have been prepared to suit the illustrations: This statement is 
not only unjest but untrue. A number of persons, knowing that 1 was 
puh hing The Stone Age at a financia. loss, made illustrations for me, 
and sume figures were selected from the Government's and Mr Moore's 
reports, and two or three other sources. Many museum reports are 
mare possible through rhe generosity of patrona; [1 is considered entirely 
proper for persons of means to ald authors or institutions in such manner. 
In tiow of stich a prevalent custom, the singling of my work out for 
ntiark an this score is quite remarkable. — ——— 

In 4 jjaneer work it is natura that some errors wi: creep їп, 
Particularly is this true of a work which departs from the established 
order of things and does not attempt to explain the wonderful art of the 
past by a study of the degenerate art of the present. There are some 
statement ip The Stone Age which may be changed by future archeolo- 
gists, There arealso many observations which the schoal Mr Bushnell 
represents will regard askance, because that school sees nothing beyond 
the culture of historie Indians in America, [| feel confident that for the 
most part the statements and observations offered in T'he Sione Age 
will stand, for the very good reason that they are based on a study of 
implements and types, The Stome Age is the result of twenty-five years 
study ol the kind of artifacts illustrated in ite pages. Гат quite willing 
to leave the fate of the work in the hands of [utu re archeologists, who will 
regard these various cultures in their true light. tf Mr Bushnell would 
take the trouble to examine prehistonc:sites and collections, he might 
realize the fact that there is a difference between past and present arts 
among our aborigines. 

WangEN K. MooREHEAD. 


Anthropological Work under the Canadian Gavernment.—On the 
opposite page is a view of the Victoria Memorial Museum, the national 
museum of Canada and headquarters of the anthropological work re- 
cently ettered upon so vigarously by the Canadian Government in con 
nection with ita Geological Survey. During last summer the Anthro- 
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pological Division prosecuted several lines of feld work. Dr Cyrus 


MacMillan of MeGill University made a prolonged and careful study 





fhe Vietona Momarial Museum, the nathiimal mun of Canala. itawa 


of- the Micmac [ndians of Nova Seotia, Cape Breton Island, and 
Prince Edward Islund. The material obtained consists largely ol 
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folk lore, but attention was also paid to many other aspects of Micmac 
ethnüologv, including their religion, social organization, and manu- 
factures. Mr W, H. Mechling has been making a similar study of 
the Malecite Indians in New Brunswick and Quebec, some attention 
heing also paid to music and language. Dr A. A. Goldenweiser of 
Columbia University has made a particularly intensive study of the 
encial organization of the froquois Indians of Grand River Reserve: 
special attention being paid to the clan system, naniing, ond related 
topics, This is intended to be but the first step of a thorough study of 
lroqueis culture under thé auspices of the Survey. Mr C. M. Barbeau 
continued his Furon-W yandot researches in the aeiglibarhoodof Amlierst- 
burg, Ontario, And obtained much new material of value. Heis now 
following up this wark among the Wyandot of Quapaw Agency, Okla- 
homa. Or Edward Sapir spent about month in à Tapid reconnaissance 
of several eastern Canadian reserves, including Grand River, Caugh: 
nawaga, Pierreville, Cacouna, and Pointe Bleue on Lac St. Jean, the 
main objects of the trip being to procure new material for the museum 
And to get a preliminary insight into various Iroquois and Algonkin 
dialects. Museum material hasalko been secured in connection with the 
other field trips referred to, As the ethnology of eastern Canada has 
heen comparatively neglected by students, the Survey is making a special 
point of rescuing what is still to be learned from the Indian tribes of 
eastern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces. 


The Museum of Anthropology of the University of California, com- 
prising the great Hearst collections in archeology and ethnology, was 
opened for public exhibition October 4, 1011, i its temporary quarters 
at the Affiliated Colleges in San Francisco, with a reception tendered 
by Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst and the regents of the University of 400 guests. 

During the past year Mrs Hearst provided for placing the greater 
portion of the collections under glass, to assure their protection and make 
possible their publie exhibition, The museum is now open to visitors 
daily throughout the year, excepting Mondays, but including all Sundays 
anil holidays; from to A. M. tog P. M. The exhibits diaplayed consist 
of; Ethnology of the California Indians: Archeology of Peru; Archeology 
of Greece and Italy; Archeclogy of Egypt; and a Revolving Exhibit. 
This fast is changed periodically ar intervals of about two months, a 
new unit collection illustrating sone definite point in the history of man, 
or showing some new accession, being installed each time. In addition, 
exhibits of the ethnology of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast, 
and of the Southwest, are in course of preparation. 
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A part of the Peruvian and Egyptian collections, all the abundant 
series of specimens illustrating the archeology of California, and the ma- 
terial from the Plains Indians, the Pacific Islanders, the Philippines, and 
other regions, must remain, for the present at least, in storage, awaiting 
either the larger, permanent building that will ultimately be the home 
of the collections, or a more extensive equipment than 1€ now available. 

Mrs Hearst's gilts to the museum and the researclies carried on in 
connection. with its work have approximated a million dollars, making 
the largest single contribution to the furtherance of anthropology. ever 
made in America and perhaps in the world, The present value of the 
collections may be estimated to be several tins their original cost. A 
number of other patrons who have supplemented Mrs Hearst's efforts. 
have helped to round out the collections and bring them up to a total 
oí 70,000 well coordinated specimens. 


Mr F. W. Honce, Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, returned to Washington in 
October from an expedition to New Mexico, conducted under the joint 
auspices of the Bureau and the School of American Arclumology at Santa 
Fé Early in September Mr Hodge proceeded to El Morro, or Inacription 
Rock, in western. New Mexico, where, with the assistance ol Mr Jesse L, 
Nusbaum, of the School of American Archxology, paper impressions and 
photographs of the inscriptions on the rock were made. Mr Hodge later 
joined Dr Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the School of American Arche@ol- 
ogy, on an expedition to the Jemez Valley, about sixty-hve miles. north- 
west of Albuquerque, where excavations were conducted in the ruins of a 
large atone pueblo known as Amoxiumqua, which measures about 1,100 
feet by Goo feet, and is situated on-a mesa rising 1,800 feet above Jemez 
River. The results of these excavations were very productive and sub- 
atantiate certain definite traditional and historical testimony respeeting 
the former occupancy of this village by the Jemez tribe. 


Tie 955th regular meeting of the Anthropological Soricty of Wash- 
ington was held in the new National Museum building, on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 24, 1911. The following program was presented: 
"Exhibition and Description of Some [mpressions af Spanish Hascriptions 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries: in Aew Mexica hy- Mr F. 
W. Hodge: "Indian Survival in the Carolinas," by Mr James Mooney: 
and “Some Archeological Problems of the Winnebago Lilians," by Dr 
Paul Radin. At the 456th regular meeting, November 14, 1911, Dr 
WJ McGee made an address on "Conditions Limiting Growth of Popu- 
lation in the United States.” 
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Dex Hutton Wenstes, Professor of Socia’ Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was the delegate of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science to the First Universal Races Congress, held in 
London, July, 1911. At the Portsmouth meeting of the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, Profeasar Webster read a paper 
on “The Origin-of Rest Days," and a second paper an "The Relations. 
between Totemic Classes and Secret Societies,” 

Mx Hautan T, Smiti delivered: the first of the season's course of 
lectures of the Montreal Branch of the Archeological Institute of Anier- 
ica, on Oct. T1, 1961, in the Chemistry Building of McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, ‘The subject of his lecture, which was illustrated with 
lantern slides, was The Archeology of Western Canada." 

Wira the beginning of the year 1912, The Journal of Religious Psy- 
chology and Education, published at Clark University, will become the 
Journal of. Religious: Psychology, Including iti JA nthropological and Socia- 
logical Aspects, under the editorship of President G: Stanley Hall and 
Professor Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


IN response to the appeal to raise the sum af £15,000 as a building 
fund for the Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics at the University 
of London, sums amounting to a total of £2,260 have bten given, prom- 
ised, or promised conditionally on the buildings being begun within two 
years. 

Ox November 10, 1911, Mr Harlan 1. Smith Of the Victoria Memorial 
Museum, of Ottawa, Canada, gave thé first in a series of [ree lectures 
initiated by him, his subject being The Educational Work of a Great 
Museum." 

THE fellowship of the International School of American Archeology 
and Ethnology at Mexico City, has been awardeil by Harvard University 
to George Plummer Howe, A.B. 1900, M.D, 1910, of Lawrence, Mass. 

THe annual Huxley memorial lecture of. tlie Royal Anthropological 
Institute was delivered on November 23 by Professer FL von Luechan, 
whose address was on “ The Early Inhabitants of Western Asia.” 

PRoressoy FLORENTINO AMECIING, the well-known paleontologist 
and director ol the Museo Nacional in Buenos Aires, died on August 6 
at La Plata, at the age of fifty-six years, 

DR ALEXANDER F. CHAWHERLAIM, hitherto Assistant. Professor at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., lias hern appointed full. Professor of 
Anthropology in that institution, 
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THE GENESIS OF THE MAYA ARCH 
Hy EDWARD H. THOMPSON 


UNE now, it has been the generally accepted belief among 
! archeologists that the entire plan of the ancient stone 
structures of Yucatan was developed elsewhere, that in 

some unknown region the evolution of this structural type had 
been carried out until perfected, crystallized as it were, before the 
frst stone structure was built on the peninsula of Yucatan. I find 
no evidence to maintain this belief, while I do find much, and, to me, 
conclusive evidence of a very typical process of development from 
the wd or the native palm-thatched hut of Yucatan, to thè mag- 
nificent structures of stone and lime that crowned the terraced 
levels in these ancient centers of population on the peninsula. I 
regard, not the stone structures, but the little known and still less 
studied nā as the primitive, the unchanged and unchanging type 
structure. As itis today so it was in all essentials before the stones 
were quarried, the lime burned, or the flints chipped, that helped 
to make the first store structure on the peninsula of Yucatan. 1 
claim that the n4 is the germ unit of the edifice chambers, and the 
edifice simply a collection of nds expressed in stone and mortar. 
While my examples are specific, the claim covers and the facts 
hold good generally all over the Maya area. Wherever this race 
of ancient builders, now called the Mayas, held sway, there the 
ná with its environmental changes became the type unit. I shall 
seek to prove these basic facts with few words but many examples, 
Commencing, as we logically must, at the very foundations, 1 
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will say that the seemingly general impression that all the stone 
structures in Yucatan are built on pyramids js as wrong as is, to 
me, the belief in the necessarily exotic origin of these ancient cen- 
ters, Only the religious structures, temples; shrines, ог altars, 
were so placed. The public buildings, palaces, and other struc- 
tures of the kind were usually built upon terraces, higher or lower 
probably, according to the power and desires of their builders. Any 
person living today in Yucatan, who is building a home, will, if 
common sense governs and hia means permit, place his edifice upon 
what is practically a terraced foundation, as did those ancient build- 
ers. The difference that even a few feet of elevation makes in this 
land of general level, is but little short of marvellous. It makes 
all the difference between constarit smarting in a candent heat and 
a cool fresh atmosphere conducive to comfort and calm repose. 

Slave owners can command and unpaid labor can be made 
to produce conditions looking to the superlative in comfort and 
luxury. Hence these high-terraced structural levels. There is no 
hidden mystery and no exotic origin, but a successful effort of a slave- 
holding people to be as comfortable as they could be regardless of 
cost, life or labor cost. This is but common sense applied on a 
slave-owning basis, | | 

That the temples are built on high pyramids does not affect 
this question; all religions seek to give that which is best to their 
deities. Tf mortal man can secure reposeful comfort by the elevation 
of a few feet above the general level of the earth around him, 
then the mansions of the Deity must be placed as far above those 
of mortal man as He Himself is above merè manhood. That is the 
applied theo-logic of all times. It was applied in the shape of high 
truncated. pyramidal sub-structures on the peninsula of Yucatan. 
To this may be coupled the ever pervading idea that God is to be 
worshiped on high places. There is no deep mystery and necessarily 
exotic origin in these ideas either, for they are world wide, soul 
deep, and all time long in human kind. 

The base, the sub-structure, as a part of the entire plan, being 
now removed as a factor of the problem, I will seek to prove my 
assertion that the stone edifice is but the development of the 
palm-thatched ni. 
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My investigations have filled me with a respectful admiration 
of the ná asa habitation. The tvpical palm-thatched ná is as near 
the perfected structure of its class as a structural formation can 
be, it is like a natural growth, a thing built of the elementary particles 
of the region, and is itself a part of the environment, like the knots 
of the tree, the nest of the squirrel, or that of the humming bird, 
One may pass close by it in the forest, and yet it will still be hidden, 
merged in the surroundings. On the edge of the grassy savannah 
it is confounded with the thorny foliage caps and the low tree tops. 
It is perfectly ventilated, tlie vitiated air escaping and the fresh air 
entering by percolation and not by draughts. It is-cool in the hot 
weather and warm in the cool season; no rains, however prolonged 
or heavy, can enter the roof of a well made nå, while the smoke 
of the £eben or three-stoned fireplace, rising up to, and percolating 
through the thatch, keeps out the noxious insects and other vermin. 

Like many other apparently elemental creations, the nå is 
really complex, being itself the slow and gradual development of 
unnumbered centuries; in fact the development of the perfected 
nå from the mere leaf shelter through its various stages is a [asci- 
nating study in structural evolution, which I shall undertake later, 
but it is not germane to the present article, which must commence 
with the perfected nf and end with the perfected edifice of stone. 

Although the perfect nd is really the product of long-continued 
development, I think that in my researches in the Labná group of 
ruins I have proved conclusively that the palm-thatched huts, the 
nás of then and now, have undergone no change m type form, We 
will therefore describe the building and give the measurements of 
the type nf. We will then take these type forms of thatched nå 
and stone edifice and compare them, first in detail, the thatched ná 
with the single chamber of the edifice, and then the edifice as a 
collection of units, chambers or nås as they may be. 

The village of Pisté is the native pueblo nearest to the ruined 
group of Chichen Itz4. 1 selected a nà in Pisté, built by pure- 
blooded natives, who, having never journeyed far fram the pueblo, 
could not have had their building ideas changed from the general 
usages of the region and their people. All of the data, measure: 
ments, and so forth concerning these primitive nA types will be 
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understood as having been taken from the Pisté structure, unless 
otherwise stated.. 

In the famous ruined group of Chichen Itzá, by far the most 
important and typical of all the ancient groups of the peninsula, 
there is an edifice called by the natives Ah-hat-tsid, “the house 
of the writing in the dark,""—aé-kab writing, Izib darkness (pl. xxx) 
—so called from the fact that in the darkness of an inner chamber 
is a stone lintel, on the under side of which are lines of inscriptions 
and a seated figure seemingly in the act of offering burnt sacri- 
fices. This edifice, though large, has no special points of interest, 
other than those of the above mentioned lintel. It is merely a 
very average example of these ancient structures, and as such I 
choseit. It has neither the high-ceiled chambers of the “House ef 
the Governor" at Uxmal nor, on the other hand, the tiny ones of 





Fis. 6f,—The Maya nå : The acomes or forked poate. 


the" El Meco" type. All of the chambers are average in dimensions 
as in other particulars. Of these [ selected the southwest corner 
chamber, as in several ways a typical one and so best suited to 
my purpose, All my figures and facts concerning the chambers of a 
stone edifice are taken from this one chamber, unless otherwise 
specified. 

In the building of the nå the size is first to be determined, and 
this is fixed, not by the ground plan, but by the length of the Aol-nd 
or ridge-pole (hol head. and nd house, that is house-head). This 
determined and the site selected, all else falla into the grooves 
worn smooth for them by the attrition of ages. 


Six or cight large ocomes or forked posts are firmly fixed in the 
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ground in their proper places (fig. 61), Thisisa work of much impor- 
tance, for upon these ocomes rest the well-being of the structure, 
literally as well as figuratively. These must be perfectly aligned, 
adjusted to each other, and above all firm, if the nå itself is to be 
sound and true. The wall structure is after all a mere screen, à 
light filter or wind break, necessary in a way but not all important; 
60 reasons the na builder, and he acts accordingly. 

With the ocomes mghtly in place and firmly fixed, then come 
the balós, the first and the thickest of the important cross-pieces, 
the pach-ná house-back (from pach the back of, and nd the house), 
so called from the fact that it supports practically all of the thatched 
roof, and it will be remembered that the roof is the ná.— The pach-ná 
must be long and straight to fit snugly, and be bound tightly to both 
balós and ocomes by the rattan-like vines of the anicarp or bejuce 





Fic, 62.—The Мата п: r. the ocomes or forked uprights ; 7. thí balós or first 
cross-pieces 1.3, tbe pach-ná or first stringers. 


(ig. 62). After the pach-nA come the !ijeras and the fol-nd or 
house-head (hol head, and nd house), in other words the ridge-pole; 
these two, the tijeras and the hol-na, together define the form of 
the roof. Note this fact for later it becomes of importance (fg. 
63). 

Before the tijeras can bear the weight of the hol-n4, the ridge- 
pole, or even prudently be allowed to sustain themselves, they must 
be braced and strengthened by the important second cross-piece, 
the caf-aac or turtle's arm (cap arm and aac turtle). Without this 
cross-piece aru] the thick first cross-piece, the bald, the entire roof 
structure would be liable to collapse, as a house of cards, Make 
special note of this fact, because of its latent importance. 
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After the cap-aac comes the belhs or way ol tlie rats (bel way 
and chó rats), and well named it is, although we would know it 
better as the second rool-stringer. 

The xol-much the toad's crutch (xel crutch and much toad), 
the diagonal roof braces that serve to stiffen the structure length- 
wise, are firmly bound in place, and then come the winkinachés 
or man-poles. These are long, semi-flexible poles channelled at the 
extremities and bound, both to the hol-nd or ridge-pole, and to the 
hel-ché, and the pach-ndor stringer. They thus form the foundation 
upon which the palm-thatch rests, and for this they are called the 





Fits. #§—The Mara ni: The euht upright 
2. the fialós | 3, the pach«ná і 4, the tijerua ; 
bol-nà; 8. tbe clian-cap-aár. 


aupporting posts are tlie omes; 
5. tlie zap-zaci 6, thé xol-murh,; 7, the 


winkin-chés, the euphonic transpasitiun 
the word ché pole, man-pole, 

Upon the man-poles, at right angles to them, are laid long, 
slender saplings, separated by aspace of about a foot. These rods, 
or jiles (pronounced keeles) (fig, 64), must also be bound tightly and 
with special care, lor if they become loose the thatch will be liable 
to leak, and ruin comes quickly upon a leaky thatch, 


| | The thongs 
that bind the jiles to the uinkin-chés are not the bejuces or vines of 


of the word imit man and 
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the amtkal but the fire-seared leaves of the chelem and the cahum, 
wild agaves.. These leaves, sared and divided into long stringy 
green thongs, are as supple as wet cow-hide, and as strong as so 
many hide lacings. Anything bound by them, and these natives 
know well how to bind, become, when these thongs drv, about as 
firmly bound as anything can be, without solder or welding. In 
fact the finished frame of a well built nå is so taut and firm that 
tt Ghmost hums like a drum when struck with the open palm of 
the hand. 
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Fic. 64.— The Maya nà ; 1}. 1 pach-nà, stringrrs ; d- Lha tjera i 6. ther xol-much 
er diagona! braces ; &, the flies, 


The leaves for thatching the house before it can be called a himshed 
ná have been cut from the tree some time before and have been 
dried in the sun until the chlornphyll-green of the mature leaf has 
changed to the light straw-color of the perfectly dried one. These 
leaves are the large palmates of the Sabal Mexicana, called by the 
natives xam (pronounced shas). When dried they are bound in 
bundles and stowed away indry places, until used. The leaf in the 
bundle 18 left aa it comes from the tree, cut from its long stem with 
only about six inches of it left asa kind of handle (fig. 65). When 
made ready for the thatch, the leaf is eo trimmed that only the 
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portion remains represerited in figure 66 by the full lines, the dotted 
portion representing the parts removed. The palm-leaf or huano, 
as it is called, is then divided into three parts by twisting the two 
auter portions until they take the form shown in figure 
67. These parted leaves are placed on the jiles as 
there shown and as in figure 68, "They are firmly 
held in place by the pressure of the one against the 
other, each being " skewered" upon the jile. The 
huanos upon one jile well overlap those directly be- 
low, like the shingles upon a roof, and they all to- 
gether form the water-proof thatch of the nA. 

There still remains one very important portion of the thatching 
of the n4,and that is the placing of the pac-hol-nd (the cap of the 
house-head), This is the. palm-leaf covering over the 
hol-n& bound down by the kaf-ché and hol-ché, pole 
binders. The kat-ché are the two short binders and 
the hol-ché, or head-poles, are-the Jong ones. In 
figure 69 is shown the cap-like covering of palm- 
thatch, the pac-hol-né, held in place by the kat-ché 
and the hol-ché, 

The floor of the type na is raised about a foot above the general 
outside level, and is upheld by the pak or rim composed of kan-kab, 

| mud and stone puddling, faced with mortar 
of white earth, sahcab, and lime. This floor, 
І ат sorry to have to say, was of red earth 
Ж И! МЫ only,stamped hard, but in many other nás 
| M M that I have known the floor has been made 
- of a mixture of three parts finely sifted white 
earth to one part af lime, and both well mixed with water, in which 
strips of chucum bark have been soaked. This chucum bark is 
very nich in tannin and the mixture, spread in 
layers on the floor surface, well pounded down, 
and burnished with smooth stones, kas, by 
strong and practised arms, gives a cream-colored 
floor-suríace with a slight pinkish tint, as hard 
and as serviceable as can be desires. 
The nå has neither doors nor windows as we understand them. 














Fic. 68, 
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A screen of vines interlaced around, and stiffened by, a woof of 
slender poles, and held in place by loops of the same kind of vine 
passing through the edge of the screen and interstices in the entrance 
posts, serves all their needs, and admirably so. During all of my 
long experience among these people, I can not recall a single instance 
where these primitive door-screens have been wilfully, or rather 
criminally, violated. 

The outer wall-spaces between the front and the rear entrances 
are filled up with small, straight poles, placed upright close together, 
and firmly bound with stout, thick bands of twisted and interlacing 
vines. ‘These bands are three in number always, and divide the 
wall-space into two zones. Sometimes the wall surface thus made 





Fic, O9. 


is left 80, at other times itis covered with a mortar made of red earth, 
kankab, chopped grass, chac-suc, and ha, water, well leneaded 
together into a tenacious, plastic mass, that, when worked by. prac- 
tised hands into and between the pole surfaces, will, like adobe, 
resist even the tropical rains of the region. 

The zone of wall surface directly beneath the overhang of the 
thatch is the place where the people of the nå suspend certain valued 
articles or things that can not for various reasons be kept indoors. 
Being under the overhang of the thatch they are generally dry and 
ar the same time are high enough above the ground to be beyond 
the reach of predatory animals. It is on this zone that the trophies 
of the hunt are generally placed and exposed for drying, the skin 
of a jaguar or that of a python, the tail-fan of a golden turkey, or 
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the carapace of an armadillo. 1 call this the "' trophy zone" of 
the ná, 

The type ná is thirty feet long by fourteen feet and six inches 
wide, and nineteen feet high. From the floor to the pach-ná, 
house-back, corresponding to the spring of the arch, is ten feet, and 
from the pach-ná to the hol-ná, house-head, that is, from the 
spring of the arch to the apex of the roof, eight feet ancl six inches. 
The height of the first baló cross-piece from the floor is seven 
[ret six inches. This baló being the most important. of the cross- 
pieces is therefore the thickest, being over six inches in diameter. 
The second cross-piece, the cap-aac, is nine feet four inches from the 
floor, and is only four inches thick, while the chan-cap-aacata height 
of eighteen feet and six inches from the floor is only three inches in 
diameter. "These cross-beams are of the most vital importance to the 
safetyofthend, Without them the thatched roof is liable to collapse 
under an added burden, as for instance the moisture weight after 
a heavy rain. The material of these cross-pieces and that of the 
rattan-like bejuces that bind them to the roof-frame are matters 
of much moment to the careful builder of паз, ] particularly wish 
to impress upon the mind the importance of these cross-pieces. 
The reason of this will appear later. 

Measurements taken by me from over a hundred nfs develop the 
following building rules, probably established through untold 
generations of practical experience. The width ic half, and the 
height two-thirds of the length, the height of the wall from the 
floor ta the spring of the-arch is equal to that from the spring of 
the arch to the apex of the roof. 

These rules are not adhered to by inches or the fraction of an 
inch. ‘That they are adhered to as closely as they are, without the 
use of graduated rule or meastire, js surprising, and only to be 
accounted for by the fact of an instinctive adherence to lines, even 
though fixed hy the eye alone, that the accumulated experience of 
untold centuries has told them is the best adapted for their purpose, 
that of habitation and durability, 

The floor of the nå il properly made iš raised fully a foot above 
the immediately surrounding surface. That this is the rule and 
the intention of the fully developed ná is proved by the raised pak 
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or surrounding baseline. "That these rules are not always adhered 
to is owing to the personal equation, the same reason why one 
person ts‘ well groomed,” buttoned up, and trim, while another 
is carelessly dressed, has buttons off, and is slouching or slatternly, 
There is character in a nf as in a mansion or ina person. 

We have now studied the nå, dissected its parts, learned their 
purposes, and have re-assembled them into the perfect nà (fig. 70). 





























Pro. T0. — The completed вд. 


We will now attempt the same so far as we may, first with the 
chamber and then with the edifice, 

Like that of the па, the chamber floor and that of the edifice as 
well is ratsed fully a foot above the former outside level. I say 
former outside level, because the accumulation and debris that 
together form the present surface must of course be discarded. 
To be exact the height of the stone outset of the chamber: corre- 
sponding to the pak of the ni is exactly sixteen inches. Inthe dif- 
ferent edifices ol Chichen Itzá aswell as those in the different groups 
of the peninsula, the height of this outset of stone changes but in 
degree only. It is always present and is the development in stone 
of the pak of the nå. 
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The floor of the chamber is made of the same material combined 
in the same mortar rate and in practically the same way as the better 
class ol floors in the nås of today, as already described: Of course it 
ean not be said and proved that even the chucum water was used 
but the evidence-is plain as to the mortar rate and the use of the 
kas or amooth stones for burnishing. 

At this point it may not be amiss to state that, as the masons 
of those days worked and made their walls of stone 
and mortar, so do the native masons of today. 
They use the same mortar rate, the same curious 
methods of imbedding wedge-like stone chips to 
stiffen the plastic mortar mass, and probably the 
same method of transporting stones, by balancing 
them on their heads; rather than by emploving 
hods or rope lifts. The walls were built up 
probably by placing the cut stones first, and then 
making the mass solid by a rubble and mortar 
mixture, a mortar grouting. Into this were then placed the wedge- 
shaped stone chips, and in time the whole mass became almost 
homogeneous (see fig. 71). 

As in the case of the present nás the edifice chambers seem 
to have had neither doors nor windows as we understand. them. 
The curious little orificesin the stones at the entránces, worn smooth 
by attrition, indicate that curtains and interlaced wythe screens 
took the place of the deors. Light was probably admitted through 
these entrances, or was obtained by the use of the wild wax tapers 
that these ancient people were expert in making. 

Ventilation in the southwest chamber was secured by horizontal 
ventilating shafts piercing the wall from face to face close to the 
spring of the arch. The shaft was too high up and too small to 
serve in the matter of lighting, but did serve perfectly well as a 
ventilator, It must De remembered that in the tropics the great 
problem is, not so much how to bring the light and heat in, as how 
to keep it out, or at least to tone it down, 

At the height of eight feet the spring of the arch commences, 
with an outset of three inches; as: shown in figure 72. The 
angle of wall inclination js about twenty-five degrees, and at à 
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height of thirteen feet seven inches occurs the second jur or outset, 
The space between the inclined walls, or where would ordinarily 
be the apex, is truncated and in its place isa (lat stone slab (fig. 73). 
This form is what is known as the “ Maya arch,” 

At the respective heights of seven fect four inches, 
and eleven feet seven inches, there were inserted in 
the chamber walls four sets of cross-pieces corre- 
sponding, almost coinciding in position and size, with 
the cross-pieces of the па, the balo, the cap-aac, and 
the chan-cap-aac so fully described before (fig. 74). 

Now let us discuss the so-called Maya arch, and 
with it these cross-pieces, for both are intimately 
related. The Maya arch is an arch in name only, 
no key-stone is ever attempted, and the upper walls, 
though ever inclining inward, never meet, Their 
truncated planes are met and bound by flat stone slabs, and the 
weight of the mass above them. 

Why should a people so intelligent as to evolve a calendar 
system but little short of marvellous in 
its accuracy have taken up and kept to 
an architectural plan so faulty in prin- 
ciple and «cumbersome in practice ? 
Simply for this reason: Evolution that 
had for a time held sway was later ar- 
rested, cut short by a period of conven- 
tionalism, evolution ceased, and the 
process of crystallization set in. The 
chamber was evolved from the nå and 
the edifice was but a collection, a group- 
ing of the nás when conventionalism 
gained the upper hand and development 

Fic. 73. The inner wall surface and lines of 

the chambers are but those of the inner 

wall surface and lines of the ná expressed in terms of stone and 
lime; the juttings and spaces on the wall and ceiling are but the 
expressions in stone of the lines of the pach-nà and those of the 
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hol-che, Those weak-looking cross-pieces so anomalous in the mass- 
ive chamber walls are but the atrophied and almost disappearing 
tokens of the cross-pieces that are so important in the frame work of 
the ná and so useless in the chamber.. That they did not utterly dis- 
appear from the outline of the chamber is perhaps due to the fact 
that they are so all-important in the nå; This survival of a once 
important function or act is seen in the turning of the horse and the 
dog before lying down, or, to bring it down to the common events 
of our own time, in the dress coat. with ita peculiar shape, which lias 
survived while the rapier that called for it has long disappeared 
from. use, 





Fis, 74, 


This in my opinion is the history and origin of the so-called 
Maya arch, a developnient (rom the n& cut short by conventionalism. 

Now let us compare the outer walls of the chamber with those 
of the nå. The coincidence of the stone outset in the chamber 
wall with the pak of the nd has already been alluded to, By itself 
this coincidence means nothing, but, when combined with the other 
data, it means much. Like the walls of the nd those of the chamber 
and the edifice are divided into two broad zones. In the edifice 
of the Ah-kat-tzib, these zones are both plain, but this is unusual 
among the ancient structures of these groups, very rare indeed. 
As a rule the upper zone is devoted to symbolical designs, masks, 
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serpent-symbols, meanders, and the like. This is the zone that in 
the nÀ [ have called the trophy zone, a zone of direct utility in the 
па, of conventional symbolism and ornamentation in the edifice. 
A lower zone is sometimes plain asin the Ah-kat-tzib, or covered 
with columns and spindle designs as in the Palace of Lalnd. Do 
not these two surfaces recall, the one the adobe surface of the nå 
and the other the poles with the wythe bindings ? 

Now we have reached the roofing: The terminal stone courses, 
the cap stones of the edifice, are ever 
as shown. in figure 75 and they extend. 
around the entire roof structure of the 
edifice, Whatever else may be added 
or omitted, these are ever constant, 
practically the same. What are they 
but the lines of the collective pac-hol, a 
house-head wall, hol-ná, amd those of Vus 2$ 
the binders, the kat-ché and hol-ché carried out and conventional- 
ized in stone (fig. 76)? Although conventionalized it was in a 
marked degree an intelligent conventionalism that tried to get 
the best out of the material and within the limits given. These 
collectively applied lines of the pac-hol-nà were so combined as 
to hold and to serve their old purpose as roof binding and rain 
shields, und so to keep the 
waters of the roof as well from 
striking and defacing the sym- 
bols on the upper zone, as 
from what was.in the na, the 
trophy zone, 

From these facte and data 
the safe conclusions to be 
drawn are these: The hase 
| lines, the ground measure- 

Fic. 7. ments of the chambers and 

the edifice as well, are those 

of ће па, The wall lines and measurements of the chamber are 
practically those of the n4. The shape, the inclinations, the gen- 
eral proportion of the chamber walls and roofing follow closely the 
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lines of the n4,—lines, angles, and measurements fined and neces- 
sary to the na, arbitrary and conventional to the chambers of the 
stone edifice. The so-called Maya arch is but the lines of the nA 
roof-structure expressed in stone and lime. The roofing of the 
edifice follows the lines and intent of the ancient pak-hol-nd 
expressed in conventional lines of stone. 

In short the ancient stone edifices of Yucatan are arrested de- 
velopments from the nA of the region, The features which they 
present were a typical, and,as far as it went, a perfect development 
from the type nå as it exists today, in the wilder portions of the 
peninsula, and bear no indication оГехонсойріп. Conventionalism 
held this race hard bound and conventionalism holds among the 
brown-skinned race today. “ Whoam I that I should do different 
from what my father did?" is a frequent expression on the tongue 
of the native Maya. 

CAMEWIDGE, Mass. 


SOME ASPECTS OF WIXNEBAGO ARCHEOLOGY 
By PAUL RADIX 


HANKS to the activities of the Wisconsin Archaeological 
Society, an ever increasing. mass of dara relating to the 
antiquities of that state is now being collected. Much 

still remains to be done. [t will, for instance; be impossible to 
correctly answer all the problems that have arisen from even a 
preliminary study of the data, until, on the one hand, a complete 
and thorough archeological survey of the entire state has been 
made coupled with a survey of the adjacent states and until, on 
the other hand, this data has been critically examined and in- 
terpreted by means of the ethnological facts at our disposal, 
Owing to the unfortunate lack of correlation between kindred 
sciences, due in part to the different historical developments of 
each subject archeology has too often been cultivated entirely 
apart from ethnology. This has, it is needless to say, given rise 
to a number of misconceptions and has, in addition, created a certain 
number of pseudo-problems,  Itisnot with any desire of infringiig 
upon the sacred rights of archeological research bur from the simple 
desire of clarifying a condition of affairs that has at times threatened 
te nullify the results:of both ethnological and archeological Investi- 
gations, that it seems justifiable to state categorically that in very 
few cases has much good come from haphazard archeological in- 
vestigations, begun without direct reference to problems suggested 
by ethnology. Archeology is necessarily but one phase of ethnology 
atl if, owing to the richness of the material, it seems expedient to 
treat it asa separate science, the intimate relation it bears to the 
latter should never fora moment beforgetten. Itisof the greatest 
impirtance, then, that the rôle of ethnology, in thè consideration of 
archeological investigations, should always be borne in mind, and. it 
is 1i connection with a cultural area where the evil resultsof a one- 
sided archeological study have been painfully apparent, that the fol- 
lowing paper was written, 
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In Wisconsin, of all areas within the United States, the most 
fantastic theories have been developed to account for certain pe- 
cular, archeological features that upon inquiry have been ex- 
plained in a very simple manner indeed and in which, as à matter 
of fact, the peculiar features turn out to be “ archeological "' 
only by sufferance. We do not in the least wish to disparage 
the careful. work done by numerous investigators in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere, but we do wish to bring home to them how much 
better would their object have been accomplished, had they tem- 
pered their antiquarian enthusiasm with an attempt at realizing 
what ethnological information was requisite for a correct under- 
standing of the problems with which they were confronted, As 
a matter of fact, when everything else had failed, a chance bit of 
information obtained by Dr Stout of the University of Wisconsin 
explained thart one feature for which Wisconsin was renowned, 
namely, the effigy mounds. 

We said before that much was still necessary before all the 
problems of Wisconsin archeology could be elucidated, but enough 
is known to justify a study of the general data at our disposal 
in its relation tothe ethnology of the Winnebago—for it is to them 
that we wish to confine ourselves entirely—and from the point 
of view of a few of the more important archeological problems in- 
valved. 

The large number of mounds covering Wisconsin was noticed 
many years ago, Many explanations were given but, as these were 
in almost all cases individual attempts to account for them in any 
manner that would satisíy the logical sense of the investigator, 
they need not detain us here. Of course, when the " mound- 
builder " theory was in. the ascendancy, the mounds fitted. in ad- 
mirably with the general scheme of things, especially since the 
inhabitants of the area where they were found professed to have no 
knowledge of theit meaning. But the one thing that always puzzled 
investigators was the peculiar nature of their distribution and their 
enormous number, 

The first really serious study of them was made by I. A. Lapham 
in 1850, and his work is of considerable importance still by reason 
of the admirable plats of mounds long since levelled. The next 
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discussion 15 that to be found in Cyrus Thomas’ “ Report on the 
Mound Explorations," but he makes no attempt to explain them. 
Our first accurate knowledge dates from the inception of the 
Wisconsin Archeologist in i901. Any attempt to study thè ar- 
theology of Wisconsin will necessarily have to be based upon the 
material there published. An extremely useful and suggestive 
summary of the data has been made by A. B. Stout. This little 
pamphlet and that on the Koshkonong region? by the same author 
have served as the basis of this article, as far as the data on the 
mounds are concerned, 

The nature and significance of the mounds offer perhaps the 
most interesting archeological problems of Wisconsin, but they are 
by no means the only ones nor will their solution alone furnish all 
the light necessary for forming an approximately accurate picture 
of " pre-historic " Wisconsin, if we may indeed regard them as 
prehistoric. We should still have to investigate the distribution 
of pottery,’ arrow-points, and copper. The impossibility of an- 
swering any of these questions, apart from their relation to the 
ethnology of the area, will become apparent after the ethnological 
data themselves have been discussed, and it seems best to formulate 
the archeological problems of the Winnebago in connection with 
this brief survey. 

The Winnebago, when first found, were inhabiting the southern 
shore of Green Bay, Wisconsin. Whether, at this time, they 
already extended farther south and westitis impossible to say. The 
traditions speak only of Green Bay as their original habitat. On 
the other shore of Green Bay were the Menominee, who likewise 
have no recollection of ever having lived anywhere else, To the 
northeast, along Door peninsula, were the Potawatomi, unques- 
tionahly intruders, who had come by way of Mackinaw. ‘To the 
southwest lay the Sauk and Fox, the closely related Kickapoo, 
and the enigmatic Mascoutin. Finally, to the south lay the Miami. 


Twelfth Amu. Rep. Bur. Amer, Eihnaloey, pp. 47-99. 

‘Prehistoric Eürthworks in Wisconsin," Ohio Arihewogióal amd Nistorical 
Üwarleriy, jan. mer; and “The Archacology of the Lake Kouhkonong Region,” 
Wisensia Archeologin, wol, 7, по, 2. 

! Pottery wil net be dicuawed In thie article Owing to the scunty compuritive 
data irom the Menominee, Potawatonil, und Sauk und Fox. 
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This seems to have been the distribution of the tribes around Green 
Bay and Lake Michigan at the first advent of the whites. Within 
hfty years ol the landing of Nicollet the places are entirely shifted. 
Winnebago villages are found scattered all along the Кох River 
and Lake Winnebago, the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo are on: their 
way farther south and the Potawatomi are in possession of the 
southern shore of Green Bay and the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Later still we find the Winnebago extending all along the 
Wisconsin River and west of it to the Mississippi and, at the same 
time, occupying the territory south of Lake Winnebago through the 
region of the Four Lakes, the shores of Lake Koshkonong and farther 
down along the Rock River into Minois: Their eastern boundary 
was determined by the Potawatomi. 

This being the distribution of the tribes with whom we are prin- 
cipally concerned, let us now look into the distribution of the mounds 
and archeological relics: Of the three kinds of mounds found in 
Wisconsin the conical and oval ones ate the commonest and they 
are met with in practically every county of the state, in which records 
have been made. They have, in addition, been found in Minne- 
sota. The so-called effigy mounds, on the other hand, have never 
been found north of a line runniig through the southern boundary 
of Lincoln County. They have, however, been found in every 
area which the Winnebago occupied at one time or another, with 
the exception of the eastern shore of Green Bay arid the Fox River. 
At the same time they have been discovered in large numbers in 
the counties of Sheboygan, Ozauki, Washington, Waukesha, Racine, 
and Kenosha which, as far as our- historical information is con- 
cerned, had never been occupied by the Winnebago. Flint arrow- 
points and pottery shards are found. throughout the entire state. 
The distribution of copper implements has not been thoroughly 
investigated as yet, although the present status of our knowledge 
has been ably discussed by C, Brown! To judge from the papers 
of Brown, implements of copper are found pretty generally dis- 
tributed over the state, although certain objects seem to be found 
in greater abundance in some places tfian in others. 

"Thr Native Copper implements o[. Wisconsin," in. M'iscemiim: Archeslogist. 
vl. 3, tur. 2| amt "" The Native Copper Crnamenta.of. Wisconsin," ibid.; vol. 3. гих 3: 
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Summing up then, we can say that the distribution of flint 
arrow-points, pottery shards, and copper implements indicates that 
all the tibesof Wisconsin possessed these objects; that the distri- 
bution of the mounds, however, suggests that the erection of mounds 
belonged toa number of tribes of this area but by no means to all the 
inhabitants of Wisconsin; and that, finally, the more or less limited 
area in which effgv mounds are found suggests the possibility of 
attributing them to one, at best to à limited. number, of. tribes, 
Wisconsin archeologists have, indeed, insisted repeatedly that the 
effigy mounds are the work of the Winnebago alone but as a matter 
of fact they have never proved it. Ethnologically we shall see that 
this can be demonstrated beyond any doubt. 

It seems to us essential, owing to repeated shifting in the 
positions of the tribes of. Wisconsin, to summarize what we know of 
those tribes of whose intrusion we have undoubted proof. This 
will entail the discussion of the Sauk and Fox, the Potawatomi, 
the Miami, and the Ojibwa. Our knowledge of the historical 
migrations of all of these tribes is fair, so that we are in à position 
to compare some of the archeological characteristics of their 
former habitat or habitats with those found in, Wisconsin. If 
it will be possible to exclude these Algonkin tribes from any author- 
ship in the mounds, much will be gained, In the same way we 
may point out the relation of these tribes to the ather archeological 
features of Wisconsin. 

The Algonkin tribes mentioned above have all been repeatedly 
questioned about the authorship of mounds found in. territories 
inhabited by them at one time or another, and they have all pro- 
fessed entire ignorance, nor has it ever been possible to obtain 
any information that would suggest whether their ancestors 
knew anything about these earthworks. These statements alone 
could hardly be regarded as convincing, for it is by no means certain 
that the questions were always framed in the proper manner, 
and then again it is possible that these Algonkin tribes have (ог- 
gotten about them. However, this statement, taken together with 
the fact that over the vast area covered by Central Algonkin tribes 
in Canada very few traces of mounds have been found, justifies: 
the inference that in their original habitat, at least, these tribes 
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did not build mounds. The next question that presents itself is, 
whether they did not develop that tendency after their entry into 
Wisconsin? Let us confine ourselves for the present to the conical 
and oval mounds, because the effigy mounds, being confined to a 
restricted area, must be treated separately. 

A large part of the territory in Wisconsin occupied by Algonkin 
tribes was before them held by the Dakota. It is, however, 
extremely doubtiul whether all the territory on which mounds are 
found was formerly Siouan. Nevertheless it must be regarded as 
rather significant that by far the largest number of mounds are 
found in an area that was in former times undoubtedly Siouan 
and that one type of mound extends into Minnesota over an area 
atone time unquestionably Siouan, We may therefore say that a 
survey of the Algonkin area shows that the finding of mounds in 
regions where the Algonkin are intruders is always correlated with 
a former habitation of the Siouan people, We May consequently 
infer that some Siouan tribe or tribes were the authors of the mounds, 
or that some oi the Algonkin tribes erected them after their 
arrival in Wisconsin. [n this case, provided the small number of 
mounds found north of Wausau is not due to insufficient surveys, 
it is probable that, if they are nut of Siouan origin, they will have to 
be regarded either às a sporadic development or as à result of 
Siouan influence. Personally, we are of the opinion that the first 
alternative is the more acceptable. 

Having thus eliminated the Algonkin tribes from any partici- 
pation in the erection of the mounds, it is next in place to de- 
termine, if possible, what Siouan tribes can positively be associated 
with mound building activities, and, if it can then be established that 
the builders were all of one tribe, whether this activity was an old 
characteristic of that tribe that has since been abandoned or whether 
it has persisted into historical times, i. ¢., until after the coming of 
the whites. 

We have no evidence that any Siouan tribes ever inhabited 
Wisconsin except the Winnebago and Dakota. ‘The members of 
the Cegtha group (Omaha, Ponca, Osage, Kansa, and Кара) аз 
well as thoseof the Tciwere group (Oto, lowa, and Missouri) have 
persistent legends to the effect that they formerly occupied land near 
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some large lake (presumably Lake Michigan) and that they were 
formerly a partof the Winnebago. Yet, when encountered by the 
first white travellers these tibes no longer inhabited Wisconsin, 
The language of the Tciwere, however, is so closely related to the 
Winnebago that there seems no doubt that their separation from 
the latter could not have occurred very long before the coming af 
the whites! In addition to this, the- social and ceremonial organ- 
izations of the two groups are markedly alike. Our question then 
is, did these two groups, the Cegiha and the Teiwere, or the Dakota, 
participate with the Winnebago in the building of the mounds? 
Upon interrogation, they declared that they knew only of conical 
mounds and that their knowledge of even these was vague. How- 
ever, this testimony must not be accepted as conclusive, for no 
systematic interrogations have as yet been made. We might, how- 
ever, approach the problem in a different manner and see whether 
the Dakota, Cegiha, or Tciwere built any mounds after they left 
their more castern habitat, 

According to Thomas, elongate or, as they are now generally 
called, linear, as well as conical mounds, are found in all parts of 
what he calls “the Dakotan area," which embraces North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, the adjoining portions of 
Manitoba, the extreme northeastern corner of lowa, and a narrow 
strip along the northern boundary of Illinois. According to him 
we have the following distribution of type I, the efigy mounds. 
“Starting on the shore of Lake Michigan a little south of the line 
between Wisconsin and Dlinnis, it runs westward to the vicinity of 
the Rock river, where it makes a sudden curve southward to include 
an extension down the valley of that river a. short distance into 
Ilinois. Bending northwest, it strikes the Mississippi very near 
the extreme southwest corner of Wisconsin. Passing a short dis- 
tance into Iowa, it bends northward, including about two counties 
in this state and the extreme southeastern county of Minnesota. 
Thence, recrossing the Mississippi a little north of Lacrosse, it 
continues in a nearly direct line to the head of Green Bay; thence 
south along the share of Lake Michigan to the starting point." 

The similarity extenila not only to specific pointa In grammar but even to apecific 
resemblances in vocabulary. 

raih Ann: Rep. Bur. Amr. Etim.: 5307540. 
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since Thomas’ description the northern boundary has been ex- 
tended to a line running through Eland Junction. 

There is one significant thing about this distribution; it coincides 
absolutely with the various habitats of the Winnebago: 

The distribution of the elongate mounds is broader than that 
of the effigy, including in addition to the above territory an area 
as far south as the latitude of Peoria, northward along the Souris 
River, and westward probably as far as the valley of the Yellow- 
stone, £. e. practically över the entire extent of territory occupied 
by Sivuan tribes. 

The distribution of the: conical mounds-which must in general 
һе regarded asi burial mounds is coextensive with the Dakotan 
area of Thomas, We include in this class also the rows or lines of 
conical mounds, the so-called composite type. 

As might have been expected, attempts were early made to 
see in the different types of mounds indications of different archeo- 
logical ages, Even Thomas, who was generally very careful, be- 
lieved that one may be justified in concluding “ that there has 
been a gradual transition during the mound building age from one 
form to another and that, apparently, this change has been from 
the more complicated and massive to the simple, conical tumuli, 
ending with groups of this type, showing no decided tendency to any 
specific arrangement, as in this last type, we find evidences of the 
most recent construction.” If ever the danger of treating arche- 
ology apart from ethnology ted to the most ludicrous assumption. 
it was in this case, as we shall subsequently seg. 

The foregoing survey must convince everyone that the linear 
and conical mounds, at least, were unquestionably constructed by 
the Winnebago and Dakotan tribes and that the participation of 
the Cegtha and Tciwere branches of the Siouan family is extremely 
doubtful, unless we assume that they löst this cultural character- 
istic as soon às they began Migrating westward, Our survey must 
likewise be regarded ss demonstrating clearly the fact that the 
efigy mounds were built by the Winnebago, For if they were 

‘Lapham, quoted by Thomaa has the lallivwing "age": ürst ami oldest, the 


animal forme oad the yreat works of Aztalati: acond. the conical nsourilas built for 
sepale bral purposes, whieh cur eiren to a very recent perux, ete. 
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built by any other tribe it would certainly be remarkable that this 
art should have been forgotten as soon as that tribe left Wis- 
consin. 

Thus far we have been approaching the subject of mounds from 
the purely general archeological point of view. Let us now see 
what results we can obtain from the ethnological view-point. 

No systematic inquiries were made among living Winnebago 
as to the possible significance of the various types of mounds until 
1908. In obtaining notes on social organization the writer was 
told incidentally that it had been customary not very long ago to 
erect near the habitation of each clan an effigy of their clan animal. 
Subsequently, upon à more systematic inquiry, it was discovered 
that not only were such effigy mounds erected near clan habitations, 
but also on every plantation owns) by a certain clan. In other 
words, these effigies were, to all intents and purposes, property 
marks. Similar effigies are found in porcupine-quill work, on the 
war bundles, and on the woven bags still used by the older Winne- 
bago in Wisconsin. This interpretation has been «o fully corrobo- 
rated that there can be no possible doubt about it... The age of the 
mounds thusshrivels down considerably. Of course some may have 
been erected long ago, but it is quite evident that the efhgy mounds 
found near the Mississippi, now since we have shown that only 
the Winnebago could have been their authors; must have been 
erected during the eighteenth century, as the Winnebago did not 
reach this region. before that time. 

In connection with the efigy mounds two things will have to be 
explained, namely why there are no mounds of this type near Red 
Banks, Green Bay, and why there are so many directly south of 
this region along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, a territory 
im which the Winnebago have no recollection of ever having lived. 
The first question ts very difficult to answer. There ts still the 
possibility that some mounds may -yet be discovered and again 
it is possible that all have been levelled. Considering the persist- 
ency with which they have held on to the custom of mound building 
during their forced migrations since the eighteenth century, even 
when they lived in places for only a short time, the absence 
of any mounds in their legendary place of ongin suggests the 
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possibility that they never lived near Green Bay? This infer- 
ence has, indeed, been drawn, not, however, from a study of the 
archeological but from that of the historical sources, by Mr P; V. 
Lawson. In this paper the writer tries to prove that all the old 
sources point to Doty Island, situated in Fox River, at the foot 
of Lake Winnebago, as the place where Nicollet Arst met the Win- 
nebago. Whatever the merits of the case may be, it is certain that, 
according to the Winnebago themselves, their original home was 
Green Bay. Into this tradition, many legendary details have, 
of course, been woven and it seems to us that the presumption of 
evidence favors Green Bay, yet in spite of this fact the complete 
absence of what seems to have been such a characteristic feature of 
Winnebago culture as effigy mounds, does suggest a possibility 
that the Green Bay settlement represented just the northernmost 
pomt of extension of the tribe. The large settlements found 
along Lake Winnebago so soon after Nicollet's landing, make it 
reasonably certain that the Winnebago had been there before 
his arrival in. Wisconsin. 

We will also have to assume that the Winnebago erected the- 
effigy mounds along the western shore of Lake Michigan, in an area 
that, since the coming of the whites, has been occupied suc- 
cessively by the Miami and Potawatomi. ‘This would indicate that 
the Winnebago originally came, in a compact mass, from the South. 
They, however, have no recollection of this fact and it must indeed 
have taken place many centuries ago. This is, of course, only an 
hypothesis, but, as the exact landing place of Nicollet is open to 
some doubt, the archeological data, or rather absence of data, 
justifies a non-committal attitude. 

In the above paragraph we have assumed that the effigy mounds 
along the western bank of Lake Michigan were the work of the 
Winnebago, as there seems to be no other reasonable explanation 
of them. If it were possible to interrogate the Miami on this point, 
much would certainly be gained. 

UT he abwence of amy mrmtion af them in enrly records haa mo significance, [nr eyes 
late into the nineteenth. century, ín Fegions where it weme incredible that they 
could. have escaped notlee, no mention ia ever made of them by curly travelers. 

t" The Habinr of the Winnebago" in the Proceedings of the Stee Historleal Society 
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There is no necessity for discussing the types of effhgv mounds in 
detail in this paper. A good discussion will be found in Stout's 
article. Butitmay bein place to note the absence of effigies af 
some clans, as well as to correct what appear to be mistaken idenri- 
fications of others; 

There are three kinds of clan animals that have not been found 
as mound effigies, namely the wolf, the buffalo, and rhe Ash. It 
is just possible that the mound found near the asylum grounds 
near Madison, Wis, 1s intended to represent a wolf, but, even if this 
could be established, it woukl not explain the apparent absence of 
any more examples of one of the more important Winnebago clans- 
There is a large number of effigies that, for want of a better name, 
most Wisconsin archeologists have called “ turtle mounds. No 
explanations can be offered of these peculiar effigies, if they are 
effigies, unless they are attempts to picture fish or unless they are 
altered water spirit mounds. The Winnebago had no turtle clan 
but the turtle plays an all-important part in their mythology. In 
all probability, the effigies of the clans not found today have disap- 
peared or have been levelled. 

Perhaps the most peculiar effigy mounds are the famous man 
mounds of which only two examples are in existence: and the 
so-called “‘intaglics,” Good descriptions of both types have been 
given? 

The two man mounds have generally been regarded is inex- 
plicable or connected with some prehistoric rite, and it consequently 
seemed useless to attempt any explanation, As there seemed to be 
no reason why these mounds might not fall into the same category 
as the clan mounds, the writer took the opportunity of inquiring 
about them among the older Winnebago. A number of the people 
asked knew nothing about them bur fortunately two very old 
members of the tribe interpreted them as soon as they were described 
as representations of the warrior or hawk clan” As this clan be- 
longs to the bird “ phratry,"" no one had ever looked for any but 

“The various types are ahown in Stent’ paper cited before, 

1* The Preservation of the Mar Sound, lu val. 7, no, 4 6£ rhe Uiuonzis Arcke- 
lagist ami "The Intuglio Maumlis ài Wiscotisin," in vol. 9g, no c, of che same journal; 


both papers by C. E Brown. 
The warrior clan la always picture: bn this way. 
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bird emblems. Tt seems: te us, thar this is the explanation of these 
hitherto enigmatic “oman” mounds. Only one possible adverse 
criticism could possibly be made and. that would be to regard the 
above as a folk explanation. But, if we accept the explanations 
ol the other effigy mounds as justified, then we will have to accept 
this explanation likewise. 

In discussing the '* intaglio "- monnds; the writer must confess 
thor he hes not succeeded in obtaining any information at all about 
them Irom the Indians, We do not therefore wish to throw out 
mure ihana suggestion as to their possible meaning. ^" The intaylio 
efhigies," to quote Mr Brown; '" may bedescribed as bei ng the reverse 
of the ordinary effigy mounds: They are excavated out of the soil in- 
steail ul éreeted upon it, the earth removed. from the shallow excava- 
tion being heaped up with care along the edges and giving form and 
prominence to the animal shapes depicted.” The Winnebago 
irequentiy placed symbols referring to water deities under water, 
and, as ten of the twelve intaglios that have been described belong 
unquestionably to the Water Spirit clan, it may have been 
customary to keep. these “ intaplios " filled with water. Unfortu- 
nately the discovery af two supposedly bear *' intaglios " militates 
against this suggestion. However, according to the Bear clan 
legends, the originators of that clan came from the water, as did 
likewise those ob the Wolf and Вий ғ clans, Speculation 18, 
however, useless and we will have to do what we can to elicit 
whatever the moder Winnebago still remember about these strange 
features of Winnebago archeology, 

We will now proceed to what is unquestionably the most unsatis- 
mctory problem ol eur area ; namely the nature and significance of 
the &o-called linear mounils, | 

The various types have been best described by A. B. Stout and 
we will do best to quote him ix extenzo: 

" The principal classes of linear mounds are as follows: 

“The pure linear type is a straight, wall-like mound of uniform 
width and height. They are usually about two and a half feet in 
height and from ten tà twenty feet in width. Some are a5 short 
that they approach the oval and platform mound types, while the 
longest anc over nine hundred feet in length, 
= HER ишш A rcheoliqi sf, yal, Bi Ti f, р. б, 
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""The straight-pointed linear is usually of. considerable length 
and differs from the pure linear, as given above, in having one end 
tapering to a long drawn out point. 

" Club shaped linears are frequently found and kidney shaped 
linears are not wanting. 

" "The various linear types described above are sometimes modi- 
fied by an enlargement at one end. This ranges from a low, 
flattened enlargement to a rounded well built conical mound, 
Various projections or appendages to some of the linear forms give 
figures that shade toward effigies proper, These types af linear 
mounds are mingled in the mound groups as shown in the various 
group plats. 

" Besides the types already discussed there are peculiar combi- 
nations and composite mounds which do not admit of any rational 
explanation. 

Many explanations have been given by investigators and, 
for that matter, by the Indians themselves of the mgitificance of 
these linear mounds, Not only is it necessary to account for the 
peculiar and manifold shapes but for the equally strange combina- 
tions into which they have entered. With regard to the latter 
type, Stout refuses even to suggest an interpretation and dismisses 
them with words quoted from Fowke's dictum regarding the 
anomalous earth structures of Ohio, that " the builders of such 
figures probably knew what they were about, but we cannot even 
guess at their thoughts or intentions," Stout, however, takes a 
determined stand with regard to the linear mounds proper and inter- 
prets them as having been constructed for the purpose of symbol- 
izing inanimate things and consequently as really conventionalized 
теа. This seems to him the only satisfactory explanation, 
“ [tis evident,” he says, " that there are intermediate or transitional 
forms between the linears and the pure effigy types with which 
they are mingled."* "The existence of linear mounds extending 
westward into Minnesota and Manitoba, far beyond the limits of 
the effigy type, he admits, but he does not believe it necessary either 
to regard these latter as effigies or to change his interpretation of 


*Ohà Arch. awd Hill Society Quer. Jan. 1910, pp. 22-74. 
ЫШ, 24-26. 
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the significance of the former, à proceeding that, we must admit, is 
somewhat puzzling.. Stout's interpretation is indeed a purely 
arbitrary one, Whereas his identification of the éfigy mounds was 
base! upon information obtained directly from some Winnebago 
Indians, that of the linears was based upon what he thought was the 
necessity of the case. As far as we know, he made no attempt to 
find out what the Indians knew about them. 

The writer had occasion to visit the Wittenberg Indians during 
tlie summer of 1911 for the Bureau of American Ethnology and made 
it.a point to interrogate as many Indiana as possible concerning 
these mounds, and obtained a number of answers. All the Winne- 
bago questioned- claimed that thè mounds had heen erected by theif 
ancestors, some even within the memory of their fathers, but no 
unanimity could be obtained as to their use. By far the largest num- 
ber of individuals, however, insisted that these linears were defensive 
works behind which they would dodge during battle, These must 
not be confused with anything in the nature. of breastworks 
or“ fortifications," They claimed that they ought to be found in 
great numbers along Lake Koshkonong, because it was there that a 
terrific struggle had once been waged by the Winnebago against 
some hereditary enemy. Asa matter of fact, according to Stout, 
in the small area of 31 sq. miles around that lake, no less: than 
481 lincar mounds haye been found. and, if we take inte considera- 
tion the fact that but fifty miles to the northwest, in the Sauk 
County area, 734 were found, we have within a radius of 231 sq. 
miles an enormous number of linear mounds. Whether tlie large 
number of mounds has anything to do with the statements of the 
Indians, is, however, doubtful. These two areas have, however, 
at the same time yielded an enormous number of efhgy and conical 
mounds, 225 of the former and 646 of the latter, and the conclusion 
that forces itself on our minds, is that we have here the seat of a 
large number of Winnebago settlements. The linear mounds seem 
therefore to be characteristic [eatures of some villages. A similarly 
large numiber of linears seems to exist in Crawford Counts according 
to the older investigations of Lapham. [t тау be possible that a 
continuation of the systematic and thorough studies made in Sauk 
County and Lake Koshkonong by Stout, will bring to light many 
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such linear areas closely associated with village sites. Many more 
that existed may perhaps have been destroyed and so we may never 
be in the thoroughly satisfactory position of actually proving the 
existence of such a correlation. ‘This is exceedingly to be regretted, 
for the establishment of such a correlation would have been a fact 
of considerable significance. However, whether we accept this 
correlation as universal or not we will have to admit, at the same 
time, that there are numerous examples of linear mounds scattered 
over the“! Dakotan ™ area, that can not possibly be brought into 
connection with village sites. We do know that numerous battles 
occurred, both along Lake Koshkonong and along the Mississippi, 
and that it would require no manipulation of tlie facts to interpret 
the mounds in the manner suggested above by so many Winnebago. 
But it might justifiably be asked, why these peculiar shapes? It 
is hard to suppose that they were of any importance in warfare. 

As opposed to the above view, various interpretations have 
been advanced at different periods, the principal one being that 
of Peet who regarded them as game drives. But this explanation 
ig purely arbitrary. 

Although their interpretation as defensive works seems to be by 
far the most popular one, as we said before, two other explanations 
were obtained, one to the effect that they were the bases of lodges, 
and the other that some, at least, were snake effigies. There can 
be no doubt, we think, that, in reality, we are dealing with a number 
of problems here, and that some linears wil) unquestionably have to 
be regarded aa snake effigies, to judge from their likeness to the snake 
efhgies that various Indians have sketched and showed the writer. 
With regard to the other suggestion, even in spite of the fact that 
they had a name for the projections that are often found at one end 
ol the linears and which would identify them as wood houses (na^ 
tci), it seems best to be sceptical. The enormous length of come 
of the mounds hardly sceme to support such an interpretation. It 
was claimed that the reason mounds were selected as bases was 
because water could thus be most easily shed, In connection with 
the interpretation of the linears as lodge bases, it might be in place 
to add that the Winnebago, even as late as 1860, claim to have 
erected earth lodges. Every Indian questioned in Wisconsin 
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was positive about this. According tà their description, the earth 
was excavated for some depth, the lodge proper being of várious 
sizes and shapes and always provided with a long, often Zigzag, 
entrance. “The purpose of this zigzag was to make access difficult. 
The roof was made of heavy logs of wood, covered with earth 
and never projected far above the earth. И such was an old and 
favorite custom of constructing lodges and if it was still practiced 
às late as 1860, even if for a special purpose, the first question that 
naturally suggests itself is, where are the indications of these former 
éirth lodges? May not many of the linears be the remains of them? 
With this possibility in mind we repeatedly asked the older men 
the question, but could not obtain any satisfactory confirmation. 
A more systematic investigation than was possible at that time is 
to he undertaken by Mr Lamere of Winnebago, Nebraska, and it 
is hoped that more definite information will then be forthcoming. 

Before cumming up our knowledge concerning these linears we 
wish to dwell again on Mr Stout's view. In onder to account for 
the mounds under discusion he assumes that they are " con- 
ventionalized "effigies, Conventionalization is, however, a method 
of artistic expression exceedingly rare among the Winnebago and 
it is extremely hard to imagine that it should have been absent in 
all their old bead and porcupine-quill work, as well asin their woven 
fabrics ani! nevertheless develop in: connection with their clan 
effigies. ‘There is a possibility that some of the linears may either 
be very crude or hurriedly constructed effigies or, and this is more 
likely, that they may be effigy mounds thar have been changed 
through the influences of weather and general climatic conditions 
as well as to a smaller extent by human hands, factors that have 
been neglected altogether too much in this connection, especially 
in the interpretation of what appear to be anomalies, From this 
point of view it would be suggestive to compare some of the so- 
called *' turtle " effigies with the water-spirit or " panther” type, 
on the one hand, and with the linears, on the other. [t i5 perhaps: 
such "' transitional " forms that have led Stout to postulate that 
all linears are effigies. | 

Leaving the '' composite " linears to be discussed together with 
the conical mounds we may sum up as follows. 
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The linears may be either effigies, in part representing the 
snake clan, or they may be, in part, altered or mutilated or crude 
efhgies; or they may be the bases of lodges or the earth coverings 
of earth lodges. We have the authority of numerous Indians that 
some are snake effigies; that any of them are "altered," etc., mounds 
is a possible interpretation fram our data but has never been con- 
firmed by the Indians themselves; that, lastly, they are in some way 
connected with the dwellings of the Winnebago, has been stated by 
a number of Indians, but it must await further evidence before it 

The conical mounds need not detain us long, as there seems 
to be little doubt that they were used for the most part as burial 
mounds, Whether, however, they were in all cases constructed 
for that purpose may be seriously doubted, for, in some cases, the 
burials present undoubted evidences of being intrusive in character. 
A few ethnological notes may be in place here. Only chiefs were 
buried in mounds of the general or of the stone-chamber type. 
Ordinary individuals were not buried in mounds ar all, although 
this varied, and a slight layer of earth would often be thrown over 
the grave. A considerable amount of data was obtained that will 
unquestionably lead to modifications of our interpretation of the 
conical mounds as constructed exclusively for burial purposes. It 
was maintained, for instance, that same were used as platforms 
from which to address the people; that others, again, were used as 
mounds or “* stations " in the game of lacrosse; and finally that very 
many were the bases of lodges. We have, then, an apparent exten- 
gion of the uses of the comical mounds which ought to entail an 
entire revision of our classification of these structures, and which 
ought to emphasize the need of greater care in interpreting all those 
mounds where human remains are found, as primarily burial 
mounds. 

The composite type of mound, characterized by the union of a 
conical and of a linear mound or by the union of a number of each, 
wis interpreted by Winnebago questioned as lodge bases connected 
with one another, the conical mound being the base of the lodge and 
the "linear " mound acting as a sort of connecting passage way. 
The Indians seemed far more positive and certain in this identi- 
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heation than in that of the linears, and there seems no reason why 
their statements should—íor the present at least—be entirely 
ignored. As in the case of the linears, the Indians claimed that the 
purpose of using mounds as lodge bases was because they facilitated 
the shedding of water.. It must be remembered that the shedding 
of water played an important part in the life of woodland Indians 
and may very well have influenced their method of building lodges. 
In olden times houses were often built on-a scaffold with that 
particular object in view and with the kindred object of preventing 
excessive dampness. 

The so-called earthworks of Aztalan can not be discussed here. 
An excellent summary is given in Stout's paper referred] to above. 

Apart from the mounds the objects of greatest archeological 
interest are: first the distribution of copper implements, secondly 
the material used in the. manufacture of articles of general use, 
and thirdly the distribution of the flint and other árrow-heads. 

In all likelihood almost all the copper found in Wisconsin comes 
from the aboriginal copper workings at Isle Royale, Keweenaw, 
Ontonagon, and elsewhere in the Lake Superior district. “A 
provisional description of the territory in which the greatest nuimiber 
of such artifacts has been. found up to thë present time, may bè 
given as extending from about the middle of Milwaukee County, 
northward along the west shore of Lake Michigan to Daor County, 
thence westward to the Wisconsin River or slightly beyond, thence 
south ware along this stream to Dane County and eastward to 
Milwaukee County, the starting point. Embraced within this 
territory are the extensive lake shore village sites, from which 
thousands of articles have already been recovered, and certain 
well known sites in Green Lake and adjoining counties, the Rush 
Lake and similarly productive regions." 

The region thus described embraces the Winnebago territury 
it is true, but this is also the territory subsequently occupied by 
some of the Central Algonkin tribes. It does not, it appears, follow 
the line of Winnebago migrations. farther than the Wisconsin 
River to the west or farther than the southern boundary of Dare 
County to the south or southwest. No one has to our knowledge 
— ига in үүт Arresi, 
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ever been able to obtain any information from the Winnebago 
that could in any way connect them with the authorship of any 
af the copper implements that were unquestionably in use among 
them when the whites first came and the remains of which are 
found associated with old village sites, The writer's experience 
has been the same. However, almost all the Indians denied that 
they had ever used copper before the arrivul of the early French 
traders. We must consequently accept the view that for the Win- 
nebago, at least, the problem connected with the occurrence of cop- 
per implements is not whether the Winnebago made them, but how 
they came to obtain them. The solution of this problem would 
be immensely facilitated if we had accurate knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of copper among the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo, and if we 
were im à position to tell whether they had copper before their 
arrival in Wisconsin or not, We:might then be in a better position 
to decide whether the Winnebago obtained their copper from these 
tribes or from some northern tribe, presumably the Potawatomi 
or Menominee. It is now generally supposed that they actually did 
obtain their copper implements through the intermediation of these 
two last mentioned tribes, although there is no really conclusive 
evidence therefor. “That opportunities for transmission of such 
implements through the Menominee or Potawatomi were plentiful 
8 unquestioned, and the only problem is whether the systematic 
exchange of copper implements was not conditioned by the appear- 
ance of the white traders. It seems rather hopeless to solve a prob- 
lem of such a nature at this late day, but it might be possible to 
approach the problem in some other way, that might lead to more 
satisfactory results, If the Winnebago did not use copper impie- 
ments of what material were the implements they used made? 
They could have been of either stone or wood. Unfortunately, the 
Winnebago remember very little about the implements used in 
early days and generally insist that they had almost none before 
the advent of the whites. "This refers to all implements where 
sharp edges had te be made: They claim that they could have had 
no knowledge of the manner of manufacture before that time. How- 
ever, they mention the fact that they used numerous objects of 
stone even within recent times: Wooten articles of any kind 
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they stoutly maintain have been known among them only since 
their introduction by traders who had obtained them from the 
Menominee and Potawatomi. [tseems impossible that this should 
have been the case, and one is inclined to believe that this strong 
insistence upon the influence of the white traders is grossly ex- 
aggerated and a late historical development. Nevertheless they 
seem to remember so many customs of a remote antiquity and 
they have withal maintained their old beliti so tenaciously until 
recent times that this forgetfulness of some things and not of 
others may really have adeeper meaning. We shall see that their 
forgetfulness with regard to the flint arraw-heads brings up the all 
important question, as to whether these objects are not truly pre- 
historic. As it would, to our mind, have been a relatively easy 
task tọ "manufacture ™ all the objects needed in their economic 
life out of antlers, unworked wood, unworked stone, seashells, ete,, 
as they claim, may not their forgetfulness, in this case also, have 
some significance? For the present all we can say is that the 
Winnebago know nothing about the manufacture of copper imple- 
ments and insist that they came to them through the intermedia- 
tion of the white traders. The same or similar statements are 
made with regard to the use of “worked " wood of any description. 

We now come to the last problem of Winnebago archeology and 
the one which it seams highly probable will turn out to be the only 
one that can be called strictly archeological, namely the nature and 
meaning of the numerous flint arrow-heads, They are found all 
over the state, in every nook and corner of Winnebago territory, 
in every stage of manufacture,—and yet the Winnebago of today 
regard them everywhere as the work of earth-worms. Any number 
of Indians assured us that they themselves had seen the worms 
making them. In the [ew cases where the old men were of a differ- 
ent opinion, we were assured with equal vigor that they were the 
"bones " of the water spirits and Consequently holy. Numerous 
myths speak of them in connection with the water spirit. The 
Indians admit that they used them às arrow points but insist 
that in every case they were found in the earth, that in fart 
people were generally blessed with them. Mr Skinner informs me 
that the Menominee, on the other hand, remember very well how 
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they were made. Indeed no such scepticism seems to exist among 
the central and northern Algonkin tribes in general whereas some 
evidence has been obtained from the Oto, Iowa, and Omaha to the 
effect that this same curious belief as to the origin of the arrow- 
points existed among them. Among the Winnebago until re- 
cently three kinds of arrow-points were in use: one, properly not an 
arrow point at all but simply a sharpened arrow, the second con- 
sisting of sharpened portions of pieces of antlers, and the third 
consisting of a turtle claw that had been softened and straightened. 
It has generally been maintained that the presence of regular 
“ quarries " absolutely clinched the hypothesis of a Winnebago origin 
for flint arrow-heads, but it seems to us that we would first have to 
prove that in every case where such quarries are found no tribe but 
the Winnebago had ever occupied that territory, because, had any 
Algonkin tribe been there, they might be held as much responsible 
for these quarries as the Winnebago. That they were not used 
within the recollection of the oldest men among the Winnebago, 
is undoubted because this question was-repeatedly put to them 
with negative results. A man of eighty would easily be able to 
recollect what his grandfather told him and we would thus have fair 
testimony covering about 160 years; and yet all this testimony 
confirms the explanation given above. It seems to us, therefore, 
that it will be best to attach some significance to current belief as 
to the origin of the flint arrow-heads and to assume for the present 
that they were either the work of the prehistoric ancestors of the 
Winnebago or that of some tribe that occupied the territory before 
them,or—but this is extremely unlikely—that they were all Algonkin 
in origin. That they represent the only strictly archeological fea- 
ture of Wisconsin seems to us the most probable interpretation. 
What have, then, become of the " archeological” features of 
Wisconsin? A perfectedly disinterested investigation of the ethno- 
logical data explains satisfactorily almost all the ‘ archeological " 
features, in terms of the culture that was still a living force 60 years 
ago. The mounds,—linear, conical, and effigy,—are not mute 
evidences of a past " mound building epoch," but living, prosaic 
structures erected [or purposes which are still remembered by Win- 
nebago of this generation, And so it is with the significance of 
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the copper implements and with the meaning of the arrow-points. 
In other words, a purely detached archeological method of approach 
has created a number ОЁ pseudo-archeological problems; and very 
much laborand ability have been wasted in attempts to solve prob- 
lems that never existed, Even in such a recently published paper 
as Stout's “ Prehistoric Earthworks of Wisconsi ^," to which we 
are indebted for an excellent summary, we still find the following 
statement quoted with apparent approval: "From the evidence 
at hand, the occupation of Wisconsin can be classed in but two 
principal periods, The first being the effigy mound-building era, 
during which all classes of earthworks were constructed: second, 
the time elapsing since the custom of erecting imitative earth- 
works ceased." 

There are doubtless many problems of Winnebago archeology 
that still remain tò be solved, but it seems imperative before devot- 
ing ourselves to this task to determine what problems are really 
archeological, To what extent this can be accomplished by a pre- 
liminary study of the ethnology of the area in relation to its past 
history, it has been my aim to demonstrate in this paper. 

ХЕ Vong Сүтү 


THE RUINS OF TULOOM 
By GEORGE P. HOWE 


"YI HE ruined city of Tuloom is situated on the coast of Yucatan, 
| Province of Quintana Roo, just south of the south end of 
Cozumel Island, and slightly north of Ascension Bay, and 
is marked on all charts of the coast. It was first mentioned by 
Juan dé Grijalva in 1518! who saves: “ We ran along day and night, 
and the next day towards sunset we saw a burg or village so large 
that Seville would not appear larger or better. The same day we 
arrived ata hay, near which was a tower, the highest we had seen. 
We discovered a bay where a fleet would be able to enter.” As- 
censian is the only bay on the coast that would answer this descrip- 
tion. In r840 the city was visited by Stephens and Catherwood.* 
A body of Mexican troops is said to have landed there in 1900. 
Beyond this I do not know that it has ever been visited. 

1 believe that Tuloom is the center of a distinct archeological 
province consisting of the coastal area south of Cape Catoche, 
extending probably to the Rio Hondo on the borders of British 
Honduras, including the iskands along the coast and reaching some 
distance inland. The other cities known to be in this area are 
E! Mecco, Tamul, Ina, north Tuloom, and Boca Pilar and Bacalar 
to the southward. In addition we have the less important ruins 
on the islands of Cozumel and Mugeres and vague reports of large 
ruins in the interior. 

Until the area has been more thoroughly explored, it would be 
rash to say what its most characteristic features are, but the unique 
characteristics of Tüloom and the ruins of Cozumel may be taken as 
indications in this respect. One feature of interest in thia area 
is the probably long period of occupation. These ruins are the 
only ones definitely mentioned as inhabited at the time of the coming 
of the Spaniards; and perhaps later, for at the taking of Boca 

i Report published in Parisin 1835. 

*5tephumg, [nicidenti of Trorel im. Vucalan, vol. z, page 357. 
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Pilar, after the destruction of a chicle camp by the Indians (in 1903 
| think), a sailor who was with the attacking force says they found 
“candles burning in the Indian church." I can not make out 
from him whether the Indians actually occupied the large buildings 
of the city or merely had a village near by. As regards antiquity 
an initial series found at Tuloom, which I shall discuss later, leads 
me to believe that it was a city of very early date. 

Tuloom may be reached from Progreso by getting A passage 
either on a Mexican government vessel (about two days slow 
steaming) or by an oceasional trading sloop (three to five days 
sail) to San Miguel village on the island of Cozumel. At Cozumel 











Fie. 77-—~Map of Tuloom after Stephens: A4—4 walls B-H gates, C-C watch 
towers, D pound wih no building om it, E-E ensai, FaF cums, G-G bulllings not 
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there are several vessels for charter at from twelve to twenty- 
four dollars (Mexican) a day. This price includes the crew ànd 
their provisions. Plenty of laborers can be obtained at two dollars 
(Mexican) a day and their food. 

Tuloom is about twenty-four hours sail from San Miguel, 
It would be well, however, to be well supplied with permits from 
higher Mexican authorities before attempting to carry on any 
work in this region, as otherwise the local port authorities would 
be very troublesome, 
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On arriving at Tuloom a safe anchorage for vessels not drawing 
more than four or five feet of water will be found just south of the 
Castillo, formed by a coral bar that, starting from a point half a 
mile to the southwest, makes out in a northerly direction until 
almost abreast of the Castillo. The tides in this region are slight 
and need not be taken intoaccount. ‘There are two possible beaches 
forlanding. The one lying north of the Castillo would be the most 
convenient, but unfor- 
tunately, just missing 
the shelter of the coral 
bar, suffers the disad- 
vantage of considerable 
suri at times. The 
south beach lying at ^ 
quarter of a mile south 
of the Castillo is shel- 
ered by the bar. 

The circuit of the 
walls that surround the 
city on three sides is 
about a mile. In ad- 
dition to this, there are 
said to be more build- 
ings outside than there Fr. 28.—Wallas near soutliexsi end 4howmg con 
are inside the walls, but strection withouc mortar. 
these I did not see with 
the exception of two small watch towers on shore, apparently 
duplicates of one inside. | 

As is shown in Stephens’ chart (fig. 77), the walls on three sides 
and the sea on the fourth form a rectangle of which the Castillo 
is the center. Beyond the wings of the Castillo, which face west, 
áre a series of smaller buildings, facing south, north, and east re- 
spectively, about a court, in the center of which is a mound with no 
trace of a building on it, but with traces of steps on all four sides. 
Stephens’ chart (in so far as 1 was able to check it up) seems remark- 
ably accurate, considering the difficulties of work in so dense a 
jungle and the short time he was able to give to it. I should 
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caré to.amend it only by saying that tlie buildings marked E, E on 
the north side of the court are more extensive than one would infer 
from his chart, making the arrangement of the court slightly more 
symmetrical. 

The buildings at Tuloom show two tvpes of construction, 
namely, the typical Maya vault, and the flat roof supported by 
columns, The build- 
ings using the Maya 
vault are for the most 
part iri an excellent state 
ai preservation, while all 
the flat roofs have fallen. 

À feature of Tuloom 
is the complete absence 
of high pyramids, The 
buildings rest on rather 
low foundation mounds, 
steep on all ades and 
approached bw one or 
more flights of steps. 
These mounds are faced 
with smooth cut stone, 
olten panelled at the 
sides, The backs of the 
buildings are almost 
Hush with the back of 


Fin. 759.— Gunn house 21 sit best angle, the mound. 





Extetior stone stáir- 
used wherever it is destrable 
lor an ascent, and are for the most part in good condition. No 
interior stairways were seen. 


ways with low stone balustrades are 


The sacrificial pyramid in the center 
of the court shows steps on all four sides. 


There were no buildings that can ће described as typically 


residential unless, perhaps, the guardhouse at the northeast angle 
might be so regarded, The walle are still in an excellent state of 
preservation, exoept at the points where 


they approach the sea. 
They are made of comparativel 


y small flat pieces of rough-cut 
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stone without mortar (fig. 78); At the northwest and southwest 
angles small guardhouses are built on the walls (figs. 7o and 80). 
The southeast gate described by Stephens has completely fallen, but 
the others all rémain. The gates, which are about three feet wide, 
strike one as being very narrow until one reflects that these people 
had no beasts of burden. The lintel of the gate is always a single 
flat stone. On each side of the entrance the wall projects slightly 
outward and inward, 
making a narrow pass- 
age through which peo- 
ple could enter in single 
hie. No traces of 
woclen gates [or clos- 
ing these entrances re- 
main, 

The wider doorways 
are supported by col- 
umis. The lintels are 
of wood, stone, or wood 
and stone combined, 
where wall thickness 
makes greater breadth 
desirable. The stone 
Slab lies in the center 
with wooden slabs on 
both sides. No sug- 
gestion of carving was 
seen on any of the 
lintels, 

The rectangular wall openings for ventilation occurred in the 
upper chamber of the Castillo on the sea side. 

Stone benches seem very much in use around the sides and back 
walls of the rooms of the larger buildings. 

Stone altars for burning copal in the form of basins are common, 
usually found full of ashes. 

Where the Maya vault is employed, it is identical with that 
found throughout the area, having the typical shoulder and zapote 
poles set in the walls as supports. 
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Ao roof combs or flying facades exist. 

The decoration is comparatively slight here as compared with 
other Maya sites, possihly because the stone is less suitable [or 
carving. It consists mostly of coral and highly fossilized limestone 
readily worked for building purposes but not suitable for decoration. 
This difficulty was in some degree overcome by roughly carving the 
object to be decorated in stone, then covering it with stucco. 

Wall paintings seem to have been common, but, save in one 
building, are largely obliterated, 

As is usual with Maya buildings we have the plain lower and 
decorated upper zone. All the buildings here and one at Cozumel 
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Fic. &1.—Oround plan of Castille. Scale of measurements taken from Stephens. 


show remarkable similarity in the top of the upper zone, which I 
think will prove characteristic of this area, This upper fagade is 
divided into four parts as is shown in figure So, Frequently over 
the door is the figure of a god done in stone covered with stucco. 
The Castillo (fig. 81) is built partly on a natural elevation, 
partly on an artificial foundation platform, back to the sea, and 
consists of a main building and two wings, The main building is 
approached by a flight of steps wider than the building itself. The 
upper building entrance is supported by two round columns, the 
base of the righr one projecting outward in a mass of rude 
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stone, suggesting a serpent's head (which may have been finished 
in stucco). The tops show a rude projection also suggesting the 
possibility of feathers or rattles done in stucco. T am not at all 
sure that these were serpent columns, but am inclined to think во. 
Over the central door is the figure of a gud in the position of a man 
diving. This figure occurs in two other places in Tuloom and, so 
far as I know, is not seen elsewhere. He wears a rather elaborate 
head dress. Over the other two doors are niches that probably 

The interior of the building is divided into two corridors, the 
Outer six feet, and the inner nine feet wide, united by a single 
doorway. Across the ends of the outer chamber and across three 
sides of the inner chamber run stone benches, The walls of the 
inner chamber are pierced by square outlets commanding the sea. 
I saw no traces of wall painting here or the " prints of the red 
hand" mentioned by Stephens. The wings, though probably of 
more recent construction, are much more ruinous than the main 
building, the roofs having fallen, as their wooden roof-beams have 
given way, 

Their walls show traces of once extensive wall paintings. We 
found a passage not mentioned by Stephens, passing from the north 
to the south wing under the stairway, and in the middle of this an- 
other ruined doorway or break in the wall, possibly leading back 
to a chamber under the main Castillo; On account of the darkness 
and the fact that our matches were wet, we were unable to explore 
this. Because of the shortness of our stay it was impossible to 
explore or even make plans of the main buildings found. I shall 
therefore comment briefly on those shown in Stephens" chart (I 
found no others) and call attention to such points of interest as 
occur tome, | 

We landed at a point on the north beach and, entering the 
ravine mentioned by Stephens, passed up by the buildings marked 
E in his chart referred to as "' building on the left with old walls 
visible in different places." “These old walls seem to show more 
extensive buildings than are indicated on the chart, One building 
is in excellent repair and shows traces of wall painting on the out- 





! Stephens, op. cit., vol. £, p. 359. 


side, with some remarkably well preserved ones on the inside. Over 
the door of this building the same diving god appears as that 
over the Castillo. The wall paintings inside are in as goo] state 
of preservation as those of the Temple of Tigers at Chichen Itza. 
The subjects, however, are quite different, consisting mainly of 
gods, and pictures of a somewhat religious nature. 

In one of the smaller buildings, marked Fon the chart, we found 
the tablets thus referred to by Stephens: “ Inanother house lying on 
the ground were the fragments of two tablets of the same character 
as those at Labphak.' [t was nearly dark when we found these 
tablets and at that time 
| did not recognize their 
true character. It was 
only just before leaving 
that | took them out to 
the sunlight and was 
able to make out their 
real importance. The 
largest, fragment shows 
an initial series read- 
ing 9.6.10.6.0 making 8 
Ahau 13 Pax. The day 
and month signs are not 
shown on the fragment. 
The photograph (fig. 82) 
unfortunately does not 
mike this clear, 

The other fragment 
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reading $.5.10.6.0. Tbe werles rum from abore “8 More broken, Hut on 
downward en the left hand side of tbe picture. one of the Picts | saw 


a large introductory 
glyph of an initial series. Both of these tablets can, I believe, be 
pieced together entirely. 

Of the buildings marked G ùn the chart 1 was able to reach only 
one, that shown in the print opposite page 393 of Stephens, which 
agam shows the diving god (not accurately drawn in Stephens) 


Stephens, op. cits, p. 193. 
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on the wall over the door. 1 saw no tablets (mentioned by him) 
inside, though they may well be there, 

On the second day of my visit I made a circuit of the walls of 
which the description in Stephens js remarkably accurate, The 
southeastern. gate is entirely ruined, but all the others are in good 
shape, as are the two watch-towers at the angles. On completing 
the circuit, at guardhouse J we saw reason to fear an Indian attack 
and reluctantly decided to leave, The Senote, A, still exists, full 
af dirty, brackish water. 

The building and altar at J were visited on the first day ashore, 
and are in most respects correctly described by Stephens (p. 407). 
The structure was built on a natural eminence overlooking the еа 
and rested on a low platform, It consists of a single chamber 
contaming an altar for burning copal. Here I took a few measure- 
ments as follows: Chamber, 8 feet 5 inches by 6 feet; height to 
apex of roof 8 feet; height of door, 3 feet 10 inches, width 3 feet. 
Altar measurements: Basin slab, 3 feet 3 inches by 2 fcet 4 inches. 
Stone slab in front of altar, 4 feet 6 inches long, The basin of the 
Altar was full of old ashes (probably copal), but contained no other 
arncles. Before the door, hidden in scrub, | found a " pineapple 
altar" like that described by Stephens (p. 407) but. saw no reason 
ta believe, as lie apparently does, that it had. been put to recent use. 

On first thoughts it would seem obvious that the walls at Tuloom 
were built primarily for defence, but 1 am inclined to doubt this 
lor the following reasons: First, there are only two watch towers 
and these are not stationed at pointe particularly liable to 
attack, such as the gates, but at the angles of the walls; 
furthermore there are no loopholes for arrows on the outer sides, 
In addition, it is reported, that there are more ruins outside the 
walls than within them. ‘There is plenty of unoccupied space inside, 
which seems opposed to the fortification theory. — While it is possible 
that there may be buildings inside the wall not seen by Stephens 
or myself, | am of the opinion that they are neither numerous nor 
large, for on my departure I cut across the country from the north 
beach, passing west to the Castillo and through the woods to the 
south wall encountering but one small rum on the way. This may 
have been building f£ of Stephens chart. Another point араша! 
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the fortification theory is that obviously not ane of the buildings 
inside the walls was built for purposes of defense. — [ believe that the 
area within the walls was a sacred place for the entire section. 

Outside the wall on the way to the south beach | passed a large 
pile of potsherds that would doubtless repay examination. Outside 
the walls to the northward are two small towers, apparently exactly 
similar to the one | measured north of the ravine. A little beyond 
these Is said to be a well of good water. 

^o one can realize more fully than I the extreme superficiality 
of the work I was able to do at Tuloom, and my only excuse for 
publishing it is to call attention to the large and important area of 
Maya culture as yet unstudied. To carry on work in this region 
it is necessary to bave the assistance ol the Mexican authorities to 
the extent of allowing an escort of about thirty soldiers for work at 
Tuloom, Ina, and Boca Pilar. This would be absolutely neces- 
вагу, às the Indians are extremely hostile and live in the immediate 
vicinity. I am convinced that any party not fully prepared to 
defend itself would certainly be attacked before working long at any 
of these places. 

It might be well to describe some of the reasons [or our short 
stav. On the beach we found many human footprints and freshly 
cut sticks, showing that it was frequently visited in search of turtle 
eggs. The city is in the midst of a very dense jungle and progress 
is made only by the constant tise of machetes. We cuta passage 
up the steps to the Castillo, where we obtained a splendid view of 
the sea. Our examination of the buildings to the northwest of the 
court was continued until darkness compelled us to go aboard our 
boat for the night. 

At about 9 P, M. we were disturbed by seeing a fire lighted for 
about ten minutes and then put out, on a headland about a mile 
and a half to the northward, where the men said was a well. We 
took this to be a signal. 

The next morning we started to make the circuit of the walls, 
landing at the south beach. While on the north wall we saw a 
white flag on a hill a couple of miles to the northwest of us in the 
direction in which the village was supposed to lie. My companion, 
Mr Parmelee, then told me that, as we were landing in the boat 
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that morning, he had seen à white Hag waved at the Castillo lor à 
moment. [t was evident that these were signals made, not for aur 


benefit, but for that of others, as the flags were placed in. positions 
where we would not have seen them except by accident. Alter a 
brief consultation with our men, who all agreed that ari attack was 
imminent, we decided to finish our work hurnedly and leave. The 
remainder of the time was spent in bringing the tablets out into the 
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light and photographing them. — Aíter this we sent off all thie men 
but one in the first buat from the north beach, Then, with our 
remaining man; we passed up to the. south beach through the woods 
and embarked. 

The use of white and black flags in signalling has been reported 
of the Indians in this vicinity. Grijalva says that the Indians 
of the coast signalled to him with flags. When Mr Holmes and 
Mr E. H. Thompson were off Tuloom on Mr Armour's yacht, they 
saw. flags used as signals. | have no doubt that the party camped 
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on the point discovered our presence and sent a man up to the 
Castillo to find out our numbers when we came ashore, and then 
signalled back a report to the village. An attack, | believe, would 
inevitably have followed had we waited a few hours longer. 

During my stay at Cozumel I visited a small ruin at Rancha 
Santa Rita, on the north end of the island, where I took a few 
photographs. One of these (fig. B3) shows a supporting column 
carved with the grotesque figure of а god, more suggestive of Mexico 
than Yucatan. The building is situated on a low artificial 
pyramid, 

In closing I wish to express my thanks to Mr E. H. Thomp- 
son, ol Merida, to Mr W. B. Young, agent of the Ward line, 
Progreso, to Mr Blake, manager of the Ferro Cariles Unidos of 
Yucatan, and to Sefior Louis Medina, for their kindness to me 
during my stay in Merida; and to Mr Oscar Caldwell, of Cald- 
well and Bonastre, for his helpfulness at Cozumel. To Mr Wil- 
liam D. Parmelee, who was with me through the entire trip merely 
for pleasure, | owe more than to anyone else such success as [ 
have had. 

BOSTON. Maša: 


A COMPARATIVE SKETCH OF THE MENOMINI! 
By ALANSON SKINNER 


HE Menomini were found by Europeans in the vicinity of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, not far from the present reservation. 
Their own tradition states that they first came into existence 

as transformed animals at the mouth of the Menomini River, near 
where the city of Marinette now stands, Certain it is that the 
Menomini have occupied the general vicinity of the region in which 
they now live for a comparatively long period, probably as neighbors 
to the Winnebago, who have a very similar origin myth. They 
state that they did not come into contact with the Sauk, their 
nearest cultural relatives, until considerably later— an assertion 
borne out by historical evidence. Besides the "" official " tradition of 
their origin, there is a firm conviction among the older men that 
at one time their ancestors dwelt farther east, by the shores of the 
salt water. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


In some respects, owing to the collections preserved in various 
museums scattered throughout the country, the material culture 


"Several years before his death. tbe late Dr William Jones made a preliminary 
trip to the Menomini reservation in northern. Wiscomun umler the muspices of the 
American Mirseum ol Natural History of New York. His intention was tà returm 
to the tribe at sme future tiine jn order to make a more detailed study, but his un- 
timely demise ended these plans abrupily. As the Menorninl are little knosn ta 
ethnologists cave through THaffman's paper i the r44h Amnual Report of ihe Bureau 
ef Americam Erhnology, the museum was desiraus of. cantinuing the work in thís field, 
aurul comequently 1 was detailed to take up the task where Dr Jones left oif. 

In 1909 I pald u (lying visit to the reservation, and In the mrmmer óf 1910 a more 
extended stay was made. eupplimented by a still langer visit in TQIT. “A very complete 
collection repreemting the ethnology ol the tribe was secured, and data were callected 
with the intent of publishing a monograph en the Menomini at some nok far distant 
date. At present Mr Tolin. V. Satterlee, U, &. Government interpreter, a hali-breed 
member of the tribe, ia engaged йа permanent fieldworker for the museum in further 
adding ta the data which he has very materially assisted tn collecting, and the writer 
expects to pay arveral visits to the reservation in Iurthering this work, 
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of the Central Algonkin peoples, the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago;! 
Potawatomi, and Kickapoo, affords better material for comparison 
with that of the Menomini than any other phase of their ethnology. 
The Ojibway and the Ottawa in. general are not included because 
their affinities seem to lie with the northern Algonkin group. 

Garmenis.—1In the main thë garments ol the olden time Men- 
omini were almost identical with those of the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, 
and Potawatomi. They were not much different from those of the 
Ojibway, but lacked a number of their characteristics, this being 
more especially noticeable when the northern bands are considered. 
They also showed some similarities to the Iroquois and more 
eastern Algonkin tribes—the Lenapé or Delaware in particular. 

Like their neighbors, the Sauk and Fox, the Menomini men 
roached their hair, but this coiffure was assumed for warlike pur- 
poses only; the ordinary style was to wear the hair long and flowing, 
with the scalp-lock hanging braided from the crown. The daily 
headdress was-a fur band, preferably of otterskin, or a woven sash 
bound around the brows. A’ northern and western feature was 
the use of the entire skin of an otter worn turbanwise. 

The shirts and leggings formerly used by the men were of 
leather, often dyed a dark blue or black, and generally embroidered 
with porcupine quills, So faras my knowledge extends the custom 
of dyeing the clothing was not common in the east, but sporadic 
examples occur. "The Florida Seminole still dye their buckskin 
leggings a reddish brown with oalebark, The so-called Missisauga, 
or eastern band of Ojibway, are known to have made black-iyed 
moccasins sone years ago, atid the custom of coloring small pouches 
and other leather abjects designed to be decorated with porcupine 
quill-work was rather mare widely spread. 

While the breechclouts of the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, anc 
Ojibway of today are invariably decorated with beadwork, those 
ob the Menomini are plain; and there is eviden | 
the case; 

Menomini moccasins were puckered in front, and were of the 
sott-soled woodland type. They resemble an antique Ojibway form, 
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and are like those of the Delaware and ‘of the Mohawk [roquois. 
They are entirely different from those worn by the Sauk, Fox, 
Winnebago, and Potawatomi. 

Owing to the fact that they lived so far from the buffalo country, 
robes made of buffalo skin were seldom if ever to he had, although 
smaller ceremonial articles made from buffalo skin or bone were 

The women's costume resembled that of the other Central 
tribes, It was a two-piece garment in contradistinction to the 
simple single gown of the Plains and the north. Besides its range 
in the Central region, this type had a somewhat widespread eastern 
distribution. It was found among the Iroquois of New York, 
and the Delaware, although there is reason to believe that these 
peoples never used: upper garments, other than robes before Euro- 
pean contact, wearing only a skirt or legyings. A somewhat 
similar type of two-piece woman's garment has. been observed 
among the Missisauga Ojibway, the Penobscot of Maine, and the 
Seminole of Florida. The Cheyenne, when first known, used this 
type of squaw dress but later abandoned it. The chief variations, 
within and without the Central district, occur in the presence or 
absence of a waist, and its shape. 

Among the Menomini the garments were a shirt-waist, formerly 
plain, but now adorned with a huge ruffled cape: a skirt made of a 
piece of square leather wrapped once around the waist, and left 
open at one side. The border of the skirt was beautifully orna- 
mented with porcupine-quill embroidery. Short leggings, reaching 
to the knees, and dainty moccasins completed the costume. 

The favorite way of wearing the hair was to plait it ina single 
braid down: the back, but it was sometimes " clubbed " and cov- 
ered with a cylindrical headdress from which swung beaded or 
quilled trailers, ‘This type is more often found among the Sauk, 
Fox, and Winnebago. In earlier times it is said that the woman's 
headdress was not ornamental. 

Of course, in recent years, buckskin has given way to traders’ 
cloth, and porcupine quills to beads, and later to silk ribbon ap- 
pliqué, but the general type of the garments has remained the same. 
Nowadays the women cover their costume with a. profusion of 
German silver brooches of native make. 
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Lodge Types—For dwellings the Menomini employed the 
square bark-lodge for summer, and the semi-globular mat-house for 
winter, They apparently have no knowledge of the dirt-lodge. 
For ceremonial purposes only, they employ the long-house. The 
square bark-house was formerly found throughout all the Central 
region, among the Santee Sioux, the southern and Missisauga 
bands of Ojibway, the [roquois, the New England tribes, the New 
York Coastal Algonkin, and the Delaware, The distribution of 
the semi-globular house is almost equally wide. It was not used 
by the Iroquois, but was found to the north among the Ojibway 
and Cree, The Menomini have no knowledge of the conical lodge, 
and indeed this seems to be a more northern and western feature. 

Manufactures,.—1n. their ordinary implements and processes 
the Menomini resemble, not only the other Central Algonkiars, 
but, to à lesser extent, the more northern, southern, and eastern 
tribes of the woodlands as well, for cognizance of the domestic 
arts, manufactures, ani utensils is apt to spread in ratio with the 
usefulness of the knowledge in question in a given environment. 
Thus a marked difference will be found between the tribes roughly 
comprised in the area éast of the Mississippi and the Plains 
people whose environment demands: different usages and utensils. 

Tanning.—Tlie tanning process as practised by the Menomini 
occurs among the following tribes with inconsiderable variation: 
Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, Ojibway, eastern Cree, Iroquois, and, in 
the northwest, the Chippewyan. In the south a somewhat similar 
process, differing however in several essentials, has been reported 
among the Florida Seminole and the Choctaw. It has nothing. 
in common with the Plains in detail, though the same general 
processes, such as scraping and fleshing, are in part the same, but 
different tools are used. 

The Menomini process consists in laying, scraping, beaming 
with adraw-shave shaped implement over asmoothed and obliquely 
inclined log, various washings and soakings in liquor made from 
dried deer's brains mixed with water, softening by rubbing with a 
wooden spatula, and smoking. Buffalo rawhide is said to have been 
used for shields, as among the Winnebago and perhaps Sauk and Fox. 
The rawhide parfléches or trunks of the latter were unknown to the 
Menuümini. 
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Pottery.— The potter's art as practised among the Menomini 
differed from what little we know of that of the surrounding tribes. 
Prepared clay was daubed over a ball of basswood twine and allowed 
to dry. When the clay coating was sufficiently dry for use, the 
twine was unravelled from within it, and the earthen shell remained. 
This received some finishing touches and was then ready for use 
without further preliminary save drying in the sun. Firing was 
not known. Dr Paul Radin has assured me that the process 
employed by the Winnebago is entirely different, and my personal 
notes taken in 1908. among the northern Ojibway state that these 
people used the more common coil method. 

Weaving, Textiles.—In common with the other Central tribes, 
the Menomini make excellent woven bags of several varieties, which 
they use for holding all manner of things, from clothing to sacred 
medicines. These are usually made from basswood twine orna- 
mented with geometric designs, and conventional representations 
of animals, Many of the designs are symbolic, but knowledge of 
their meaning is largely lost. They use life figures less often than 
some of their neighbors. Bags of this kind, with verv similar 
designs, are not only common to all the Central tribes, but are found 
to some extent among the Ojibway, especially those of the southern 
and Missasauga bands. They were once found among the Dela- 
ware, and there is documentary evidence that they were used by 
the New York coastal Algonkin, and, perhaps, though this is less 
certain, by the Iroquois. 

The Menomini followed the widespread custom of weaving 
reed floor mats, and they used these also for one inner lining of 
their wigwams.. A lesser art was the manufacture of woven sashes, 
also found among the Central tribes in general, and in the east at 
least among the Iroquois. As has been stated elsewhere, they 
formerly wove various ornaments from the quills Gof the porcupine. 

А modern occupation is the weaving of belts, bags, and fobs 
from beads, which has been described in detail by Hoffman, This 
recent practice is very widespread throughout North America, 
and is in the east and central regions probably a direct offshoot of 

M. Ro Harrington, Some Custom’ of the Delaware Indians. Murrurm Jourual, 
University of Pennsylvania. vol. 1, pt. 3. fig: 33. p. 5L 
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the old time quill weaving. In the west and south this may not 
be the case, It is also possible that in the eastern coastal region 
shell beadwork was the prototype of this form, 

Quillwork.—Menomini porcupine quillwork is a thing of the 
past as an art, but examples of this work were to be obtained on 
the reservation until recently. In former timesit was very largely 
used. Owing to the scarcity of this beautiful antique work, little 
cán be said of tt from a comparative standpoint. It was open, 
delicate tracery rather than the solid embroidery of the plains, and 
resembles in this respect the very old examples in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge. Most of these were collected from the 
Ojibway, but some may come from other tribes. The work also 
closely resembles old Seneca, Iroquois, Huron, and New England 
Algonkin embroidery in quills and moosehair, It is less like what 
I have seen of the Sauk, Fox, and Winnebago, which resembles 
that of the Plains area, solid designs rather than openwork. A few 
species are of woven quills, and such specimens are in existence from 
the New York coastal Algonkin, the Cree, and the Athapascan 
peuples of. the far northwest. 

Agriculture— Wild: Rice.—The. Menomini were not dependent 
upon the chase às much as their northern. neighbors the Ojibway, 
nor were they so thoroughly agricultural as some of the more east- 
ern tribes, notably the Iroquois. Their place was between the two. 
Corn was the staple, but beans and siquashes were also grow. 
About tobacco the statements of the old people conflict. Many, 
in common with the Ojibway and Cree to the north, claim that 
they did not know tobacco before the advent of Europeans, but used 
a variety of kinntkintk. This seems most plausible for, although 
there is a myth of the Manabus cycle accounting for the origin. of 
tabaceo, this may well refer to kinnikinik, 

Wild rice disputed with corn the premier place among Menomini 
vegetable foods. The harvest was attended by no little ceremonial, 
including sacrifices to the Powers Above, who gave the grain, and the 
Thunderers. The braves, or police, had charge of the harvest and 
prevented anyone from gathering the rice or even venturing upon 
the beds until the time appointed Lv the chief. "There seems to 
have beer no distribution of the beds among individuals, but rather 
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a communal use of the whole. There was a taboo against carrying 
the seeds from one lake and plantingitin another, The subject has 
been admirably treated from a comparative standpoint by Jenks in 
the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and need not be duplicated here. A number of varieties of berries 
and roots, including the wild potato, were also used by the Indians 
as food. 

Food and Its Preparation—The Menomini had a large number 
of recipes for the preparation of corn foods, many of which must have 
been in vogue among their neighbors, but lack of data from other 
tribes prevents us from treating this subject with the attention that 
it deserves, There are a number of similarities with the: Iroquois' 
and the Delaware,  Husking bees were frequent in the fall, as 
they were among the Sauk and. Fox, and probably other Central 
tribes; 

Paunch boiling, and cooking in birch-bark dishes swung over 
the fire were practised. These customs are found to the north 
among the Cree and probably the Ojibway, and among certain 
Plains tribes, notably the Blackfeet: Whether they are known to 
the other Central Algonkians remains to be seen. ‘Stone boiling 
is said to have been unknown. 

The Menomini preferred to roast their meat rather than to boil 
it. This is not true of their northern cousins the Ojibway and Cree. 
As usual data is lacking for the other Central tribes, but presumably 
they were more accustomed to boil their meats than to roast them. 

Fish, especially sturgeon, was formerly very largely eaten, but 
at present the Indians are unable to obtain them as abundantly 
as when they lived on the lake shore. Sturgeon roe, prepared. in 
various ways, was.a favorite article of diet. 

Travel and Transportation.—Vhe dug-out canoe was the Menom- 
ini carryall par excellence, but the birch-bark canoe played a second- 
ary part. lt is probable that the Menomini were better canoe- 
men and poorer horsemen than any other of the Central tribes. 
The reason is not härd to find. Their environment was one of heavy 
forests to be traversed principally by water, hence the canoe was 

PAC, Parker, Sine Troquols Corn Foods Eull. N. Y. Slate Museum. 

! Heckewelder. Indians Inhahiting 4he States of. Penurylvania amd. New York. 
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4 constant necessity until very recently, whereas, lacking prairies 
tö a greater extent than the Winnebago, Sauk and Fox, and other 
more southern and western tribes, they did not obtain or use horses 
until recent years. As à consequence, all the trappings—saddles, 
hobbles, and the like—which are used by the Menomini are copied 
from their nearest neighbors. The Winnebago used the dugout 
canoe, and the Ojibway bands lying nearest the Central tribes 
also did to a certain extent, but the birch-bark craft was essentially 
their favorite vessel, 

The travois was unknown to the Menomini on the one hand, 
and on the other they lacked the tobogganof the north, They used 
the pack-strap, in common with the other Central tribes and the 
northern and eastern groups, but they did not have the carrying- 
basket found in the east. The parfléche of the plains and the raw- 
hide trunk of the Sauk and Fox were alike unknown to the Menomini, 
who made birch-bark baskets serve for their food, and woven bags 
for carrying household effects. 

Signs, Signals, and the Sign Language-—A system of signs for 
marking the trails in the forest was once in vogue, but has largely 
died out, The Ojibway and Cree still use these extensively, The 
sign language is almost forgotten. Picture writing is fairly well 
developed. Sang scrolls on birch bark and representations of 
dreams on bark or wood are found. 

Art.—The art of the Menomini was decorative and religious. 
Decorative designs occur on almost everything which they used. 
Geometric forms prevail, but realistic figures are not uncommon. 
A great many figures had a certain amount of symbolism. For 
instance, on a woman's paddle appears the incised figures of a lacrosse 
bat and a war club, placed there by the man who carved the im- 
plement. These are symbolic of the Thunderers, and signify that 
the maker was under their protection, Again, the totem of the 
maker or owner frequently appears in various utensils. On bags 
one discovers woven designs representing various sacred or semi- 
sacred animal gods, placed there with the hope of soliciting the 
patronage of the power represented. 

Symbolism in color is also found—red signifies day, hence also 
dawn, light, warmth, summer, happiness: Black on the contrary, 
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or blue—for the Menomini do not distinguish between these colors, 
and green as well—means night, sorrow, winter, or death. Again, 
since red signifies day and dawn, it is also used to represent the 
east, and black generally means the north. These colors with their 
meanings are used chiefly in ceremonials. The colors used in 
embroidering women's moccasins, and in the appliqué work on 
female dresses are said] to have reference to the Sacred Sisters of 
the Eastern Sky, who are the patrons of women. How far this 
color symbolism extends to other tribes in this or other regions, 
1 ат unable tostate, Data is lacking, but tliis, as usual, does not 
necessarily mean that these things are unknown among them. 
Oddly enough, save for the three or four colors enumerated, [ have 
been unable to get any further symboliam. 


RELIGION 

General Concepts —Here again, so faras our information goes, we 
find the Menamini in general accord with their neighbors, save that it 
appears that the Menomini have reduced their scheme of the uni- 
verse to a more definite system. They divide the universe into 
two main sections, the Upper and Lower worlds. These in turn 
are divided into four parts or tiers each, and are separated by the 
earth, Each world has its presiding deity. The Upper world, 
peopled by beneficient Powers, is ruled by Mátc Hüwátuk, who 
dwells in the fourth tier of heaven. Beneath him come the Thun- 
derers, mythical birds inhabiting the ether above the air, the 
golden eagles, and the lesser birds of the air, commanded by the 
bald cagles, in descending order. ‘These are his servants, and, since 
they come into actual contact with mankind, and Mate Hawatuk 
does not, they receive more actual homage than their master, who 
really appears only as a figurehead. The Powers below are gov- 
erned by a white bear who resides in the fourth tier of the ünder- 
world. He has a “naked bear" as his especial attendant. ‘The 
other tiers in ascending order towards the earth contain his servants. 
The first is a white panther with its attendant, a white beaver, 
then a white deer with its attendant,a Wack wildcat, and, next the 
earth, the horned hairy snakes. Unlike Mate Häwätuk, the 
supreme god beneath, because of his power for evil, which renders 
him an object of dread, receives many direct sacrifices. 
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Similar beliefs seem to occur to the north among the Ojibway 
and Cree, who make elaborate offerings to the chief underground 
bear in order to secure their food supply. Something of the sort 
is also found among the Menomini, though the apology to the bear 
before slaying it does not seem to occur... Whether tlie concomitant 
beliefs concerning the other tiers of “ Heaven" and. "" Hell " are 
also held by the Ojibway and Cree, | cati not say, but the evidence 
that | have gathered among them seems to suggest this. As for 
the Central tribes, beyond the knowledge that they know of the 
Thunderbirds, we have very little to go by. It is possible that the 
Delaware have a somewhat similar scheme of the universe, but they 
have a twelvefold division, With characteristic formality the 
Menomini have assigned] to each of the Powers its exact name and 
definite. place incthe proper tier, whereas there is reason to think 
that the neighbouring tribes are more vague in their conceptions 
of the Manitous.. Dr Wissler points out that similarities in the 
beliefs concerning the strata of the upper and lower worlds have 
been found By Dr Walker among the Teton Dakota, 

Afterscorld.—The  Menomini believe in a four-day journey to 
the hereafter: before reaching the goal the soul is tested and must 
cross а log bridge guarded by adog. Many Menomini religious 
concepts are shared. to-à lesser degree by the tribes to the north, 
namely the Ojibway, Ottawa, and Cree, who in the northern 
part of their territory, where T have been among them, seem to have 
a disintegrated version of most Central Algonkin concepts. Other 
beliefs concerning the fate of the soul and its journey to the after- 
world are found in very similar forms among the neighboring Sauk, 
Fox, and Winnebago, and toa lesser extent also among the Eastern 
Cree and Ojibway. That some of these theories have very wide 
credence ià proved by the fact that the particular point in question, 
the beliefs concerning the journey of the soul to the af terworld, 
occur in very similar versións among such widely separated peoples 
as the Seneca Iroquois and the Seminole, which seems to indicate 
that a search would reveal them in the intervening region. 

Wership.—lhe customs connected. with thu worship of the 
various godes seem. also fairly widespread, but here we have still 
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less upon which to base our comparisons with other tribes. We 
do know, however, that all the Central Algonkin possess пїбапз 
of manipulating their deities through various formulie, charms, and 
bundles of associated charms. Only extended study will bring out 
the differences and similarities between the methods employed. 
Certain it is, that the bundle of the Menomini, and probably the 
bundles of the other tribes of the region, differs from those of the 
northern plains Indians—the Blackfoot for example—in that it is 
conceived of and used asa unit, the songs usually referring to the 
bundle as awhole and rarely to the separate articles that go to 
make it up, 

The Medicine Lodge society, of course, forms a prominent feature 
of Menomini religious life, but in the presence of Dr Radin's article 
on the corresponding organization among the Winnebago, and 
Dr Hoffman's monograph detailed attention here is unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say that Hoffman's paper is by no means final—it is. a 
good objective account, but the author never succeeded in pene- 
trating the deeper mysteries af the society. 

The orders of the Wabano and Jisukaid are also found, and here 
perhaps we have northern influence through the Ojibway and 
eastern Cree, among whom these classes seem to be of more im- 
portance than the Midé, but subsequent discoveries: among the 
Central tribes may reverse this dictum. The so-called “ Dream 
Dance " also has considerable vogue, but probably does not differ 
essentially [rom the corresponding dance among the Sauk, Fox, 
Winnebago, Potawatomi, and Ojibway, since all these trilies have 
obtained this ceremony from the Potawatomi of the prairies. 

Wiicheraft.—Of a slightly different nature is the society of 
witches, which seems to have obtained admission to the ranks af 
the Medicine Lodge, probably of late years. The practices of the 
witches are entirely of a malevolent nature, and resemble very 
closely those found among the Sauk, Fox, Ojibway, Winnebago, and 
Iroquois. In fact the practice of the. "black art" is probabiv 
very widely spread. The Menomini feature seems to be thè for- 
mation of an organized society, yet among the [roquois we find a 
somewhat similar association of witches in the Seneca Idos: 
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Distribution of Concepts—One great reason for the wide dis- 
semination of religious and magical lore is the custom so universali y 
found of buying the secrets of. his success, im full or part, [rom a 
mighty magician. Among many Central and Northern tribes a 
man would frequently travel a great distance for the sake of pur- 
chasing a particularly famous or powerful medicine from its owner. 

Another reason for the spread of religious concepts is the fact 
that many of the religions of North America during historic, and 
in all probability in prehistoric times, were Messianic and mission- 
ary cults, so that ambassadors in the cause of these creeds spread 
them broadcast among a credulous population who would not 
accept other changes: or innovations until convinced of their prac- 
tical use. The Central Algonkin have produced or received many 
‘such prophets, 

FOLELORE 

In regard to folklore, the Menomini have many features 
it common with the Fox, whom they closely resemble in some 
respects, particularly in regard to the motifs, rather than the 
method of narration of their stories. In the latter instance 
they more closely correspond to the standards of the Ojibway and 
Cree of the north, who prefer a long, detailed account to a short, 
curt, anecdote, Some of their main motifs, especially the Culture 
Hero cycle, are found far to the west, among the Assiniboin, who in 
turn must have had them from the Cree. The sacred portions of 
the stories of Manabos, being decidedly esoteric, may be original to 
them, but portions resemble the same cycle among the Fox. 

Besides the myths, lengthy. legends occur, and short “ true 
stories " very like those of the Fox are frequent, Lesser tales 
are often more widely spread, due perhaps to contact with the main 
current of the fur trade, flowing westward from the lakes. Thus 
we find the well-known Plains story of ‘Turtle's war party among 
the Menomini, and again among the Seneca Iroquois. A rare 
feature in North American native folklore is the bodily adoption 
of European, probably French, tales. There js no migration myth, 
but there is a tradition that the Menomini came into existence as 
transformed animals within the limits of their historic habitat. 
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There is, however, an unofficial tradition that they once lived to the 
east. 
SociAL Lire 

Organtzation.—The Menomini differ [rom their neighbors more 
in this phase of their existence than in any other. ‘There is reason 
to believe that the Menomini came into the region which they at 
present occupy with their social organization completely formed, 
and, as environmental conditions did not require any change or 
modification for convenience sake, they have remained unchanged. 
Suffice is to say that what knowledge we have of the social organ- 
ization of the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, and Kickapoo, goes to show 
that no two groups are alike. 

Tribal Divisions —The Sauk, Fox, and perhaps Kickapoo and 
Potawatomi, possess two social divisions into which members of 
the tribe enter at birth, and which play a more or less important 
part in the selection of opposing parties for social and religious 
purposes. Nothing of the sort is found among the Menomini and 
Winnebago, yet there is very little in common between the two tribes. 
The Menomini are divided according to my information, Hoffman 
to the contrary notwithstanding, into ten exogamic phratries with 
paternal descent. The clans of which the phratries are composed 
are led by the clan which bears the same name as the phratry, and 
which is supposed to be composed of the direct lineal descendants 
of the original ten animals who became human to form the Me- 
nomini tribe. Not all of the clans have animal names, one of them 
being the Wave clan; The functions. and ntes:of the clans, save 
that there is one royal, or leading, dan in the head phratry from 
which the tribal chiefs are selected (the office, by the way, tending 
to be hereditary), are vague. The joking relationship occurs, as it 
does among the Ojibway and Potawatomi, The mother-in-law 
taboo is found. Age societies, like those of the Plains, are unknown. 

In administering affairs, there is a council of chieis and tribes- 
men. The braves, men who have achieved distinction in war, 
are the camp police, and there are also hereditary officers, who 
make peace in internecine brawls. Trials of offenders against 
law and order are held with set formality, A similar system is 
found among the Blackfoot, 
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Mortuary Customs.—Bodies are buried in the ground, with 
elaborate ceremonies, which seem to resemble those of the Winne- 
hago, at least superficially. Some features, such as the taking of 
the corpse through the window, or formerly through the back of 
the lodge, instead of through the door, are like those of the Ojibway 
north of Lake Superior, and many of the mourning customs closely 
resemble those of this tribe. 

small grave houses identical with those of the neighboring 
Winnebago were observed and resembling those of the Sauk. T 
am not acquamted with Potawatomi and southern Ojibway burial 
customs, but suppose there is a similarity. The northern Sault- 
eaux, Ojibway, and Cree do not erect a house over the grave at 
present, but build x small fence around it. The Menomini made 
the headboard with the totem animal of the deceased. 

War Customs.—War chiefs are men who have received divine 
inspiration usually accompanied by instructions as to the making 
of a sacred war bundle, Here we are again embarrassed by a lack 
of published material, but it seems safe to assume that Menomini 
war customs were fairly similar to those of their Central neighbors, 
Iris known that the Winnebago also had war bundles and sometimes 
joined with the Menomini in forays against mutual foes, but to 
what extent the rituals of the sacred objects were the same can 
not be stated. The Sauk and Fox also used these palladiums to 
manipulate the war gods. Apparently, from J.0. Dorsey's account 
of the Omalia, there were many points of similarity with them, but 
his account seems vague and incomplete, no doubt owing to the 
natural reluctance of the Indians to speak on the subject. On 
the warpath the leader was always accompanied by his nephew, 
and this is also true of the Winnehagn, 


ÜONCLUSION 
On. the whole, to sum up briefly, the Menomini resemble most 
those tribes directly in contact with them to the south, east, and 
west. They have received a slight influence from the north, but 
they differ manifestly from the tribes of the Plains: With the 
f Sae especially Peter Јелен. Нуу о? де Ovbway Imdfawr, 
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southeast, they have but little in common, save a belief in the 
hazardous journey of the soul to the afterworld, and some me- 
chanical processes in material culture. With the eastern wood- 
land tribes a larger number of similarities, many of them in regard 
to widespread beliefs and customs, may be noted, but, as has been 
stated, this does not seem remarkable when we consider that the 
contact of the Central and Eastern tribes along the highway of the 
Great Lakes was so long and continuous during the years of the 
fur trade, and take into account the similarity of environment 
between these people and the Menomini, and the popular traditions 
of the latter which point to a former residence farther east. 

Thus it seems that the Menomini were among the first of the 
Central tribes to occupy their present area; it is probable that they 
came into the region with their social organization fully developed. 
When other tribes appeared there came a gradual fusing of their 
matenal culture with that of their neighbors, the customs and 
processes best adapted to their environment and general mode of 
life being mutually assimilated. In the meantime the immediate 
neighbors of the Menomini acted as buffers against innovations 
from the eastern, northern, western, and southeastern areas, so 
that the Menomini have remained the least affected after the 
general blend of local culture was over, of all the Central tribes, 
and stand today as most typical of the region which they represent. 

Навтлапо Usivemsirr, 

CAuBRIDGE, MASS. 
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CERTAIN EARTHWORKS OF EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
Bx CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


OST of the earthworks of the New England Indians have 
been partially. or wholly obliterated by the continued 
cultivation of the land for nearly three hundred years. 

It is only in the woodlands and waste places that we may hope to 
find these remains in a fair state of preservation. They usually 
consist of embankments and trenches, the former about 12 to 30 








Fir. £y.— Ма Шене: l'ortloa of & circular ише ail trench, ЇпЧїшїиту- 

Ing etone the hill has been partially cut away and the greater part of the carthwork 
destroyed. The enriowed area was sọ feet in diameter, Measuring [rom center to 
center ol the embankment, 
inches in height, and the latter of corresponding depth. ‘There is 
commonly but one trench; sometimes, however, a trench appears 
upon either side of the embankment. The usual height from the 
bottom of the trench to the top of the embankment is 2 to 4 feet, 
and the distance from the outer edge of the trench to the opposite 
edge of the embankment averages about 13 feet, The embank- 
ments were doubtless originally somewhat higher and the trenches 
deeper. Their combined measurements were probably about the 
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breast height of at average man... Most of these formerly enclosed 
areas of various extent which were doubtless village or house sites. 
А [ew years ago the circular earthwork near Marblehead, a segment 
of which is shown in figure 84, was in a good state of preservation, but 
in quarrying stone a part of the hill was cut away and the greater 
portion of the work destroyed. This earthwork is mentioned in 
a deed of 1658 as "the Indian fort." It was originally about 50 
feet in diameter and probably enclosed a single large house. The 
embankment undoubtedly supported palisades 10 to 12 feet high 
made of the trunks of small trees, the structure being similar to 
certain small fortified strongholds mentioned by the early colonists. 
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Fic. f5e—Andover: Remains сї a equare enciosure Haggett » Pond. The 
embankmetit and trench forming the eastern aide are well preserved, and are 216 feet 
in length; the otber portions kave beer destroyed by cultivation. 


A single large house was sometimes built within a square or oblong 
enclosure like the one seen by Champlain at Saco, Maine, but this 
type of enclosure seems usually to have contained several cabins. 
Near Haggett's Pond, in the town af Andover, are the remains of 
what was probably a square enclosure, but one side and two corners 
of which can now be traced (fig.85). These lay within the edge of a 
wood, and, although the trees have been cut off, the ground has 
not been disturbed at this point, The other portions of the em- 
bankment and trench have evidently been obliterated by cultiva- 
tion. ‘This was an ideal location for a village. The site occupies 


The first notice el this earthwork iy on page r33, Sallata IIT of the Department 
ol Archaeology, Phillips Academy. Andover, Masa. 
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nearly the entire width of a level highland. A few feet to the north 
is a declivity 13 or 20 feet deep, at the bottom of which is a brook 
connecting with the lake, It is probable that in former times 
canoes were brought to within a hundred feet of the stockade, 
Besides the circular and square enclosures, there were evidently 
extensive areas of irregular form, sometimes subdivided into sections, 
the direction of the stockade being determined by the contour and 
character of the land enclosed. The most extensive and best 
preserved earthwork of this type 
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south of Boston. It is situated on m 
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Fi &6—Millis: Embankinenta and trenches enclosing upland, western shore of 
South End Pond. The amount of land in areas 1-5 le approximately 31 acres. 


an expansion of Boggestow Brook which flows into the Charles 
River. The general character of the earthwork, and the contour 
of the land enclosed is shown in figure 86. The hills which 
make up a greater portion of the enclosed areas are covered 
with trees and the land has never been cultivated. The greater 
part of the land bordering the hills has been under cultivation 
for many years and it is quite certain that portions of the 
embankmients have been levelled and the corresponding trenches 
filled. About 6,000 feet, or approximately 1 1/7 miles of embank- 
ments remain. The combined length of areas 1 and 2 is nearly 
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2,100 feet, and the amount of land in areas 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 is ap- 
proximately 31 acres. This land consists of glacial hills of irreg- 
ular outline, with steep banks and deep gullies. Some of the 
depressions would form a good protection from the winter winds. 
The embankment and trench which undoubtedly enclosed the 
western end and the greater portion of the southern side of area 
t have been destroyed, probably by cultivation. An extensive 
meadow borders the eastern edge of areas 3 and 4, and it is very 
probable that when the earthwork was built the waters of the lake 
covered at least a portion of this meadow. Area 5 is the only one 
now bordered by water. The land at 6 is of medium height and 





Fic. É7.— M llis: Cross-sectiona of embankments and at points indicated 
in fig. 86; k, probable position of palisader 


the embankment at k probably continued toward the water and 
enclosed this section. It is somewhat doubtful if the land at 7 was 
enclosed, although the turning of the southern extension of the 
embankment toward the west indicates that it may have been. 
The land here is fairly low and level and is under cultivation. 

It will be noted that the trenches are on the inner side of the 
embankments only, with the exception of the northern side of area 1, 
where a ditch may be traced on either side for nearly two hundred 
feet. In the neighborhood of these works, but beyond the limits of 
the sketch (fig. 86), are a few indications of walls and ditches 
which may have formed parts of this stronghold, 

From the accompanying photographs and drawings of the em- 
bankments and trenches (figs. 86-90), a good idea may be had of 
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the present appearance of these remains, It seems probable that 
the embankments supported palisades, and that within the en- 
closures thus formed were many bark- or mat-covered houses. 
Apparently these works formed one of the most extensive Indian 
strongholds thus far known in. New England. 

The existence of the earthworks at Millis has been known to 
local archeologists for several years.. They were visited by Professor 
Putnam, who made a sketch plan in 1887: a survey was made under 
the auspices of thè Peabody Museum, by A, D. Wyman їп тооз: 





Fic 88.— МШ Southern Petia of embankment and trench över tili between 
arena tond 2. below e-f, fig. 86, looking cast, 


and a model which forms the basis oí figure 86 was prepared by the 
writer in 1909, 

sections of other embankments of a character similar to those 
described above have been brought to the writer's attention from 
time to time, some of which are undoubtedly portions of Indian 
strongholds; but generally not enough remains іо руе а compre- 
hensive idea of the form and extent of the enclosures, Mr Warren 
K. Moorehead, of the Phillips Academy Museum of Andover, has 


recently called attention to several earthworks in that town. 
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Portions of these have been obliterated by cultivation, but enough 
remains to show some of them to have been exrenaive.* 

During the early colonial period there were numerous fortified 
enclosures or Indian forts in various sections of New England. 
The later ones were abandoned at or about the time of Philip's 
war, Roger Williams says that “with friendly joyning™ the 
Indians built their forts; that is, the men of a community and their 
friends took part in the work, which was probably accompanied 
by feasts and dances. The historic stockades were usually circular 


X 
4. 
r 
3 





Fic. #9.—Millis: Embankment end trench at southerz ulile of. area 2, looking seuth- 
east [rom «, fig. 86. 

or square and enclosed areas about 50 feet in diameter to about 
4 acres in extent. The more important references to historic 
Indian fortifications in New England follow, and, while the descrip- 
tions fail to give many desirable details, thev furnish a good general 
idea of these strongholds, which were similar to the forts of the 
Algonquians of Virginia and the Middle States figured by John 
White and by Van der Donck. 

i Since the above wae written, the Department of Archaeology of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, has iver Bodlletis V, which: conslats ol 2 well illuatruted 
paper by Mr. Moorehead describing these earthworks. 


!Roger Willigma, Key into the Language of America. Rhode Iramd Hut 5o. 
Coll, vol. r, p. gaz. 
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The first account is by Champlain and refers to a fort on the 
tight bank of the Saco River near its mouth. He figures a square 
enclosure containing a single house.’ 


"The savages dwell permanently in this place and have a large 
cabin surrounded by palisades made of rather large trees placed by the 
side of each other in which thev take refuge when their enemies make 
war upon them." 








тс, фо Millis: Embankimenr and trench ut western aide of area 4, looking north 
from near g-h. fig. 86. 


The first fortifications seen by the Pilgrims were at Cape Cod. 
The remains of an old fort or palisade was found near the mouth of 
Pamet River, at Truro? which they attributed to Christians, being 
without knowledge of Indian works of this nature. Farther south 
on the cape, below Wellsfleet bay, what appears to have been a 
second fort was encountered. This had eviden tly been abandoned 
at the time of the epidemic which prevailed in eastern Massachusetts 
afew years previous to the arrival of the Pilgrims, ‘The dead were 
buried both within and without the enclosure. Within the en- 
closure were frames of houses, the coverings of which had been 








‘Champlain, Veyager (Prince Society), vol, a1, р, бт, 
* Mowrl's Relation (Dexter edition), p. 22. 
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removed and carried away. The Pilgrims naturally mistook this 
for a palisaded cemetery, and thus described it: 


“We found a great burying place, one part whereof was encompassed 
with a large Palazado, like a Church-yard, with yong spires foure ot 
five yards long, eet as close one by another as they could two or three 
foot in the ground, within it was full of Graves, some bigger, and some 
lesse, some were also paled about, & others had like an Indian house 
made over them, but not matted: those Graves were more sumptuous 
than those at Corne-hill, yet we digged none of them up, but onely 
viewed them, and went our way; without the Palazado were graves also, 
but not so costly," 


The following autumn the Pilgrims discovered two small forts 
near the present site of Boston. These are described as follows 2 


“Not farre from hence in a bottome, wee came to a Fort built by 
their deceased King, the manner thus; There were pools some thirtle 
or fortie foote long, stucke in the ground as thicke as they could be set 
one by another, and with these they inclosed a ring some forty or hfty 
[oote over. A trench breast high was digged on each side; one way 
there was to goe into it with a bridge: in the midst of this Pallizade 
stood the frame of an house, wherein being dead he laid buryed. About 
a myle from hence, we came to such another, but seated on the top of an 
hill: here Nanepasheme! was killed, none dwelling in it since the time 
of his death.” 

The height of the palisades as given above, 30 or 40 feet, 1s prob- 
ably too great. The trench, "breast heigh," measuring probably 
from its bottom to the top of the embankment which supported the 
palisades, corresponds very closely to those shown in figures 87-90: 

Wood writes: 

“These Forts some be fortie or filtie foote square, erected of young 
timber trees, ten or twelve foote high, rammed into the ground, with 
undermining within, the earth being cast up for their shelter against 
the dischargements of there enemies, having loopeholes to send out their 
winged messengers. 

Vincent's account? is drawn largely from Wood's, but, as ће 
Ibid р. 40. 
Eib. pp. 027-128. 


t William Wood, Ner England's Proipect, Boynton edition. p. 89. 
! Vincent'a narrative in Orr^s History of ihe Pequot War, p. 195. 
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was one of the party that attacked the Pequot fort near Mystic, 
Connecticut, to which he has reference, his account is of value as 
it supplements that of Wood: 


"They choose a piece of ground, dry and of the best advantage, 
forty or fifty foot square (but this was at least two acres of ground). 
Here they pitch, close together as they can young trees and half trees 
as thick as a man's thigh or the calf of his leg. Ten or twelve feet high 
they are above the ground and within (the ground) rammed three foot 
deep with undermining, the earth being cast up for their better shelter 
against the enemy's dischargements.. Betwixt these palisadoes are divers 
loopholes, through which they let Йу their winged messengers. The 
door is for the most part entered sideways which they stop with bows 
and bushes as need requireth, The space therein is {ull of wigwams, 
wherein their wivea and children live with them." 


The palisades were set close together, but open spaces between 
logs not perfectly straight were unavoidable, These open spaces 
were probably used as loopholes. Underhill, describing the same 
structure, says: 


This fort or palisado was well nigh an acre of ground which was sur- 
rounded with trees and half trees, set into the ground three feet deep, 
and fastened close one to another, as you may see more clearly described 
in the figure of it before the book;" 


The illustration referred to, which appears in Underhill's News 
From America (1638), was evidently made by a wood engraver 
from a rough ground plan. It is of little value except as show- 
ing the fort to have been circular, with two entrances, one upon 
either side, each formed by overlapping the ends of the stockade, 
leaving à passageway between them. This fort is said to have 
contained about 60 or 70 wigwams. 

Gookin says that at Natick "there was a handsome large fort, 
of a round figure, palisaded with trees." The fort at Penobscot 
was 70 feet long and 50 feet broad and within it were 23 wigwams.! 
Philip's fort, the site of which is at South Kingston, Rhode Island, 

E Undethill's narrative in Orr's History of the Prquat War, p. 78, note. 


*Gookin’s Historical Collections, Mass. Hise Coll, Arai seriei. vol, 4, p. 181. 
"Drake's [adiar Warr, p. 335. 
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had “besides high palisades, an immense heder of fallen trees of 
nearly a tod in thickness, surrounding it, encompassing an area of 
about five acres." It is said to have contained about 500 wig: 
wams. Another estimate gives the size of the enclosure at 3 to 4 
acres.* 

А few instances are recorded of the apparent use by Algon- 
quians of a trench and embankment without palisades as a defen- 
sive work under circumstances which probably rendered the erec 
tion of a stockade unpracticable. ‘Two traditions current in past 
years among the New England Indians are as follows: A party of 
Nipmuc entrenched themselves on the shore of Quinebaug River 
against the Narraganset, where they remained three days. Fifty 
years ago these earthworks were visible (De Forrest, Indians of 
Connecticut, p. 268). We are also told (Mass. Hist. Coll., ad 
series, vol. VI, p. 197) that a company of Mohegan invaded Block 
Island and were driven to a bluff, where they ' by some means dug 
a trench around them toward the land, to defend them against the 
arrows of their enemies." This earthwork was known locally as 
the Mohegan fort. 

In all there are about twenty Indian forts mentioned by the early 
explorers and colonists of New England between the years 1605 and 
1676, nearly all of which were in Massachusetts (including the prov- 
ince of Maine) and Connecticut. It seems evident from a study 
of the above accounts that the old earthworks described in this 
paper are the remains of Indian fortifications of the same general 
kind as those seen by the colonists, The one at Millis is of greater 
extent and its form is composite; the embankments and trenches, 
however, appear to be identical with historic examples. 

The levelling by cultivation of portions of certain other earth- 
works in eastern Massachusetts, renders it difficult if not impossible 
to determine their original form, Some of them were extensive, 
and may have formed enclosures as great as the one at Millis. 

With our present knowledge, there seems to be no good reason 
for attributing these remains to other than Algonquian origin. 


1S. G. Drake, Indiens of North America, fifteenth edition, pp. 218-219. 
3? Thid., p. 118. 
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That this people occupied the greater portion of New England for 
a long period seems certain, for they were probably the originators 
of most of the shell-heaps of our coast. With the exception of 
the Champlain watershed in Vermont, and possibly certain other 
small sections of western New England, thè Iroquoian tribes do 
not seem to have occupied these states. There are indications, 
however, of the occupancy of eastern, and perhaps central, New 
England by a non-pottery-making people, possibly the Beothuk, 
but there seems to be no evidence that the Beothuk constructed 
lortified enclosures of the types known to have been common among 
the Algonquians, although they did build extensive deer fences 
with “half-moon breast works” atintervals.! There are, doubtless, 
many embankments of the types described above in various sections 
of New England that are known but locally, and it is hoped that 
this brief account may prove an incentive to further investigation 
as to the distribution and origin of this class of remains in these 
states, 
PrAnOUY Musrux OF Haxvamgp UnivERSITY, 
Самдан, Мдя. 





‘Rev. George Patterson, The Beothiks or Red Indians of Neofoundiand, Troms. 
Roy. Soc .Cunadg, Sec. 11, 1891, p. 133. 


INCORPORATION AS A LINGUISTIC PROCESS 
By A. L. KROEBER 


LR. Sapir's recent paper on "The Problem of Noun incorpora- 
tion in American Languages" is such a masterly interpreta- 
tion of the evidence connected with this subject, even 

though the essay is avowedly a refutation of the thesis advanced 
by the present writer a few years before, to the effect that such 
incorporation is a chimiera, that it remains a cause of gratification 
to have taken the stand which has been productive of so novel and 
valuable a contribution. 

One point of primary importance that Dr Sapir brings out clearly 
is the fact that noun incorporation has no necessary or inherent 
connection with pronominal incorporation, as it has been called, 
or “rather inflection,” as he aptly designates it. Dr Sapir has 
gone farther than the writer in pointing out that there is rather an 
exclusion between the two processes, in that a pronominally in- 
corporating language should find noun incorporation unnecessary, 
and pice versa; and even though, as he says, the facts do not entirely 
bear out this a priori consideration, it is nevertheless a conception 
of the greatest importance in the present state of our understanding 
of linguistic phenomena. The custom heretofore has been to as- 
sume that noun incorporation was merely a form or phase of 
pronoun incorporation, or even the reverse; and, as long as this 
view prevailed, there was no hope of a correct analysis of such 
evidence as was accumulating. In fact this assumption has been 
the cause of a persistent misunderstanding of the subject. That the 
present writer's argument, which was based on the contention that 
the assumed connection did not exist, overshot the mark and ended 
by doubting well-authenticated but unexplained facts that had been 
called noun incorporations, must perhaps be admitted, But this 

! Americam Anthrogologitt, (X. €), xtti, 2507282, 1911. 

1 Verh, XVI, Intern, Amerikanisten-Kongr., Wien. 569-526, 1990. 
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is of little moment in comparison with Dr Sapir's agreement that 
such “noun incorporation’ as he has been able to establish has 
nothing whatever to do with so called pronominal incorporation. 
Until this point of view is conceded, or proved erroneous, the evi- 
dence on the question will continue to be misunderstood. 

Dr Sapir takes issue with the writer's definition of noun incor- 
poration as “the combination into one word of the noun object 
and of the verb functioning as the predicate of a sentence," on the 
ground that a morphological and a syntactical requirement are 
joined: in other terms, that the definition exacts not only.a certain 
type of word formation, as is justifiable, but also a logical relation 
hetween the clements, which is unreasonable. This criticism is 
correct, and it can only be said in palliation of the definition that, 
inasmuch as the phenomenon to which it relates was not believed 
to exist, less attention was given to theoretical exactness o[ state- 
ment than to an endeavor to express what had customarily been 
meant by the phrase “noun incorporation.” In short, the basis of 
the definition was historical rather than logical. As a matter of 
fact, one of the arguments advanced against the existence of noun 
incorporation as thus defined was the circumstance that incorpora- 
tion of the subject noun had not been alleged, but would have to be 
expected in at least some cases if object incorporation were at all 
common. Here again Dr Sapir maintains a most commendable 
conservative attitude, and, instead of using the apparent absence 
of one form of incorporation as an argument against the existence 
of the other, demonstrates the occurrence of both, together with 
still other phases, such as adverbial and predicative, This leads to 
a new conception: incorporation is no longer an essentially objective 
process, as had usually been assumed and as the writer accepted 
for purposes of refutation, but is non-syntactical in its nature. 
However the evidence on the question may in future be interpreted, 
this is a logical point that compels recognition. 

Dr Sapir also gives the solution of the problem—which would 
have been puzzling if it had not been so generally ignored —why 
in alleged incorporating languages incorporation sometimes takes 
place and sometimes does not. As the writer put this point! the 
—— 3 0p. dit, p. 574; 
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usual statement is to the effect that in a given language, such as 
Nahuatl, the object is often taken. bodily into the verb, but "the 
‘more common’ construction js to ‘replace’ the noun object by its 
pronominal equivalent. When and why it is usually replaced, and 
when not, are passed over. .. . An examination of analyzed 
Nahuatl texts shows occasional occurrences of what may be noun 
incorporation, but an infinitely greater number of instances of 
independence of the noun object. — Until a reason is given for these 
instances, there must be legifimaie hesitation in accepting as true cases 
of incorporation the fewer possible or apparent instances of 3t." 

This reason is now given, and with it falls one of the principal 
theoretical objections to the acceptance of the facts as hitherto 
stated. Starting with Nahuatl, but applying the same distinction 
also to other languages, Dr Sapir finds that true “noun incorpora- 
tion" tends to occur chiefly in verbs of general or permanent, op- 
posed to particular or temporary, application, This distinction was 
apparently first brought out by Dr W. Lehmann in an article 
published so shortly before the composition of the present author's 
essay as to have escaped his notice. Nahuatl can say either "L-it- 
eat the flesh" or "I-flesh-eat":; but the former sentence means 
"L am eating flesh,” the latter "I am a flesh cater.” Not only is 
there a distinction here, but it is an important and a reasonable one; 
The whole process rests on a point that at once appeals to linguistic 
sense, just as the old unlimited assertions did not, The difference 
between what is inherent and what is accidental has frequently 
been found to he expressed in various languages, as in the use of 
distinct sets of possessive pronominal elements, It is a difference 
of wide and often most significant value, and the only surprising 
feature concerning it in the present connection ts that it has not 
been made clear previously. It may be added that the distinction 
not entirely foreign even to English, which formally does not 
recognize it, in that agent nouns such as “cater,” “runner,” “ trap- 
per," "fighter," “cobbler,” “drummer,” are used habitually if not 
exclusively to denote occupation or customary action, It is prob- 
able that in some languages noun incorporation does not depend 
on any significance of permanent action or inherent quality, but 
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at least there is now every prospect that in such cases the phe- 
nomenon will be found bound up with some idea or trait of analogous 
type. The road to explicit limiting conditions is at least pointed 
out. 

Dr Sapir's use of Dr Lehmann's discovery and his application 
of it to other languages make clear another point. As the former 
says in conclusion: ‘The characteristic fact about the process [noun 
incorporation) is that certain syntactic relations are expressed by 
what in varying degree may be called composition or derivation," 
Here is the crux of the whole problem and its answer: woun incor- 
poration ts not grammatical but etymological. We ourselves say 
 Hesh-eaters" and “ship-builders": but, as these terms are col- 
locations of one noun with another though deverbal noun, we do 
not and should not consider them as instances of noun incorporation 
in the verb. They are simply compound nouns? Because we 
can not say "to flesh-eat' and Nahuatl can, it is obvious that there 
is a rnost important point of difference between the two languages; 
but the fact nevertheless remains that there is a fundamental 
identity in that the terms expressing the ideas of flesh and of eating 
can be combined into a single word in both idioms by an etymo- 
logical process, 

The difference is that English, like other Aryan languages, 
freely permits compound nouns? but does not tolerate compound 
verbs! whereas Uto-Aztekan possesses both. This is. rendered 
doubly clear by the occurrence in Paiute—as well as in other 
Shoshonean dialects, it may be added—of compounds consisting of 
two verbs and functioning as verbs. Such compounds have a 

VThe author syn page 570: "Mam-raler is not incorporation but composition 
because êtir ia functionally m noun." "When Dr Sapir, page 356, says: "'Man* 
d-'eatet' [s not morphologically equal to "mtan-«eat'J-er'' he puts thë eme [dea into 
a prettier and more exact form. 

! Though "to housekeéep' has some usage. 

* That ls, compounds which contain at least noté tian and which asa unit are nouns. 

t That fà, compounds which contain at feast one verb and as à urit are verba- 
‘The only exception 1s furnished by combinations o prepoaltion or allied adverblal 
element (such йа the negative) with a verb: understand, offset, undo; and euch are 
were an Americas Indian language, the elements 


| | in». CON, de= would almost certainly 
be discussed in connection with grammar rather than formal etymology. 
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number of times been mentioned as occurring in other languages, 
and itis strange that they have not aroused more interest, as they 
are entirely unthinkable in those forms of speech in which their 
discoverers, and all philologists, thought and wrote. They now 
acquire an added significance, and it is reasonable to ask that the 
existence of "noun incorporation" be at least inquired into in those 
idioms that may be reported as possessing binary compound verbs: 
the two traits can be expected to go hand in hand in at least some 
other cases, perhaps customarily. 

Carrying the idea still farther, to its logical opposite, we reach 
a condition such as is found in lroquois, where noun incorporation, 
that is to say composition of noun and verb, is not only frequent 
but in some circumstances necessary, whereas the composition of 
two nouns into one noun is absolutely forbidden. This method of 
linguistic procedure is so radically different from our Indo-European 
öne as to be startling? But at least we need no longer hesitate at 
accepting. the doctrine that such a highly synthetic language as 
Iroquois can not compound noun with noun, since we know that it 
must, in most cases, compound noun with verb. 

In short, it is clear that four classes or types of languages must 
be recognized: those that permit compound nouns, but not com- 
pound verbs, such as Aryan; those that allow compound verbs but 
not nouns, such аз Iroquois; those that permit both, such as Uto- 
Aztekan; and those that tolerate neither, as for instance Eskimo. 
Theoretically the distinction is an obvious one and has perhaps 
been made; but, as a general classification inductively arrived at, 
it does not seem to have been employed. Of course " noun incor- 
poration” can not occur in languages of the first and fourth types. 
But conversely there will always be reason to suspect, until contrary 
evidence dispels the possibility in any particular case, that “noun 
incorporation” may be found in any language of the second or third 
classes, 

This close relation of "noun incorporation" to purely composi- 

1 Атїйгофоз, у, ate, тото. The statement. wat originally made by J-N. H. Hewitt 
American Anthropologiti, 1893, and is not contradicted by F. Boat, Puixam Annitercary 


Volume, 437—466, 1900. 
йм. апты ‚н, 4. dg 0 
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tional processes tends further to stamp it as of an etymological 
nature. "'Pronominal incorporatian," on the other hand, will 
probably be admitted to be, as both Dr Sapir and the author hold, 
essentially grammatical or inflectional, This brings us back once 
more, and with added emphasis, to the primary thesis that the two 
processes have nothing to do with one another, and that their being 
brought into connection only obscures the understanding of each. 
It was said before! that “strictly, pronominal incorporation does not 
exist’ and that it was only justifiable to employ the phrase on 
account of its established usage, if properly understood. The same 
statement can now be made of “noun incorporation.” Accurately 
speaking, the noun is not "incorporated" into the verb, but com- 
pounded with it. One might just as well describe binary compound 
nouns in (reek or German as ‘incorporations of one noun into 
another, because the second of the two elements retains case and 
number inflections and is treated in the sentence as if it were single, 
while the first element is reduced to stem-form. What is important 
is the fact that in some languages noun and verb, or verb and verb, 
can be compounded into a verb. This is as important and as 
striking as the fact that in many languages pronominal affixes or 
inflections are used with objective reference, instead of only sub- 
Jectively, as in our own languages; bur neither process is so radically 
diverse from processes perfectly familiar from these languages, that 
there is any necessity for designating it by aterm intended to imply 
characteristics unparalleled and unrepresented in European speech. 
When Nahuatl prefixes to the verb the objective pronominal ele- 
ment, we have a trait that is not fundamentally or essentially of a 
different nature from the suffixion te the Latin verb of a subjective 
pronominal clement. And just so, when the former language or 
Irequois under certain conditions compounds a noun stem with a 
verb, we are confronted by а phenomenon of exactly the same type 
and order as when English or German compounds à noun stem 
with a noun. 

In short, the term "incorporation" is a delusion, whether ap- 
plied to pronoun or to noun: It must be relegated to the same cate- 

! Ip, cit. p. 571. 
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gory as other antiquated catch-words such as “agglutination,” 
which like it originated in the assumption that the languages of so 
called uncivilized people must contain certain features of a kind 
totally different from those characteristic of Europeans—and 
incidentally too, features of an inferior order,—and which have 
found their chief vogue and employment not among serious pains- 
taking students of language but among doctrinaires, compilers, 
and those false popularizers who think to diffuse knowledge by 
giving a phrase instead of an idea. 

Dr Sapir's paper is invaluable. It shows exactly and precisely 
what takes place in a number of languages under those circumstances 
which have been designated as incorporations. If only two or three 
investigators of single languages had deployed on these the critical 
acumen and breadth of treatment with which he approaches half 
a dozen, the present question would long ago have been disposed of. 
It is also thankless to quarrel about names, especially as Dr Sapir 
has illumined the actual phenomena, above all in showing that 
they are essentially compositional. But just as his dissertation 
went beyond the writer's essay, it also seems to need supplementing. 
If "incorporation" is to be understood to denote only one phase of 
a long-familiar method of word building which differs from other 
phases of the same method not in any greater degree of " embodi- 
ment" but merely in affecting the verb instead of the noun, well 
and good: then there is incorporation. But if “noun incorpora- 
tion" is to imply a process entirely peculiar and distinctive in kind, 
without parallel in our own languages, then “noun incorporation,” 
like “pronominal incorporation,” isa complete misconception of 
facts and a fallacy. 

In fine, something that for better or worse has been called 
"noun incorporation," and which in precisely the same form does 
not occur in European languages, is to be found in certain American 
tongues; but, barring the particular application of the process, 
there is nothing in it that is not present in all languages that 
compound in any way. Just as every language except the com- 
pletely analytical ones "agglutinates' if there is such a thing as 
"aeglutination'" at all, so every language "incorporates" or com- 
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pounds. It is thoroughly misleading to designate the same process 
respectively "composition" and "incorporation" according as one 
hasin mind his own or other forms of speech. Some day philologists 
will approach their profession not with the assumption that languages 
must differ in kind or in being relatively better or worse, but with 
the assumption that exactly the same fundamental processes run 
through them all, and with the realization that it is only by starting 
from the conception of their essential unity of type and method 
that their interesting and important diversities can be understood. 

The conclusions of the foregoing discussion can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. "Pronominal incorporation" and "noun incorporation" are 
different and not connected. | 

2. "Pronominal incorporation" is a grammatical or inflectional 
3. "Noun incorporation" is, at least sometimes and perhaps 
always, a compositional or etymological process, which differs from 
the familiar process of noun composition only in resulting in words 
of another part of speech. 

4. All languages belong to one of four classes according as they 
form compound nouns, compound verbs, both, or neither. 

5. There is no evidence of the existence of any kind of “‘incor- 
poration" that so far as its process or method is concerned is 
different from processes occurring in European languages, and it is 
more reasonable to assume that there can be no such difference 
than that there must be, | 
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A NEW FEATURE IN THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE 
MISSOURI VALLEY IN NORTH DAKOTA 


By GEORGE F. WILL 


‘OME time ago in an article on “Some New Missouri River 
Valley sites in North Dakota," which appeared in the 
Anthropologist for January-March, 1910 (pp. 58-60), the 


writer mentioned some 
mounds on Apple Creek 
near the Norman Falconer 
place. Of these mounds a 
more careful survey has 
since been made, as also of 
the hills across the creck to 
the south. This paper 
gives the details which were 
collected. 

An accompanying rough 
map (lig. 91) is intended 
merely to give an idea of 
the main features, and the 
mounds are somewhat ex- 
aggerated in size. The 
locations. are approximate 
as the survey was not 
made with instruments. 
The mounds are marked 
with letters. The irregular 
line making a point, upon 
which the mounds are 


"ange e 
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Fic. o1.—Map abowing location of mounds on 
Agple Creek, North Dakota, 


mainly seen, is the line marking the slope where the bench land 
drops away to the river bottom. Apple Creek is seen flowing close 
to the edge of the bench on the east, 
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These mounds have been known historically for many vears. 
Upon the point where they are located part of General Sibley's 
command was engaged with the Sioux for several days. Along 
the edge of the slope can still be distinguished lines of rifle pits 
which the soldiers dug at that time. Among the soldiers in this 
fight was the late Mr Brower, long connected with the Minnesota 
Historical Society. He afterward told Mr Steinbrueck of Mandan, 
N. D., that he had seen several mounds here at the time of the battle, 
and that they seemed to be quite different from the mounds found 
around the Mandan and other village sites in the vicinity. In 
the top of the mound marked F there is a grave in which Mr Angus 
Falroner states that one of Sibley's soldiers waa buried. 

The land upon which the mounds are found, with the exception 
of that part where mounds A and B are located, has been cultivated 
for many years. Consequently the mounds are fast being effaced. 
In the field with the mounds several other things of interest have 
been found. At the point marked G a cache or pocket of chipped 
flint was found about three years ago. Arrowheads have alao been 
picked up frequently in plowing the field, 

Mr Falconer states that for many years no pottery at all was 
found in the neighborhood. About a year ago, however, several 
fragments were picked up at a point near mound D on the map, close 
to the edge of the bench. The pottery found consists of three 
small pieces, all apparently from the same vessel. [t is of the type 
usually found in the region, but of the coarsest and least burnt sort, 
of considerable thickness and showing no decoration. So far as 
could be ascertained this is the only pottery ever found hereabouta: 
This surprising scarcity of pottery scems to differentiate this site 
from any of the village sites, where pottery always occurs in immense 
quantities. 

Very little excavation has been done on the mounds. The 
writer removed considerable carth on the east end of mound B but 
found nothing of human workmanship, The carth contained 
rather more pebbles and small stones than the surrounding soil, 
otherwise it was the same, 

It should be noted that the mounds are of two forms, four being 
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almost circular, a trifle longer than they are wide. The other two 
are much longer and narrower, and seem to consist of two small 
circular mounds connected by a long, narrow bank. The mounds 
uniformly lie in à northwest to southeast direction, though not 
pointing exactly alike. 

The dimensions of the mounds were taken and will here be set 
down. Mound А is 229 feet long, about 40 feet in diameter at tlie 
ends, and 20 feet along the connecting ridge. Mound B is 55 feet 
long and 30 feet wide. Mound C is nearly round with a diameter 
of o2 feet. Mound D is also nearly round with a diameter of 20 
feet, this being the smallest mound. Mound E is by far the largest. 
The diameter of the round, end mounds is approximately 50 feet, 
while that of the connecting mound is 30 feet. The total length 
of this: mound is 375 feet. There is a small depression on either 
side of mound D as though earth had been taken out to build the 
mound. Mound F is nearly round with a diameter of 67 feet. 
The mounds are all rather low, the average height being not more 
than 3 or 4 feet. It is probable however that before the land was 
cultivated the height was considerably greater. None of the above 
measurements could be called absolutely accurate for the reason 
that it is very difficult to determine absolutely just where the 
mound joins the surrounding level; they are, however, as nearly 
accurate as possible. 

Across the creek on the hills to the south and southeast there 
are also several noteworthy features. On the point of a high hill 
directly overlooking the creek and the mounds, at a spot marked 
X on the map, a number of bones were found, partially uncovered 
by the action of the weather. ‘They had apparently been interred 
in a bundle, though this could not be determined certainly. Mr 
Angus Falooner states that at the same point several human skulls 
were exhumed some fifteen years ago. The bones found were 
identified as part of a child's skeleton. 

Northeast of the hill where these bones were found and on 
another high hill not shown on the map, at a distance from it of 
about half a mile, is another mound. This mound is very low and 
very indistinctly defined. It lies in a northwest to southeast di» 
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rection on the flat top of the hill; and far exceeds the other mounds 
north of the creek insize. Its length is 540 feet and its width about 
50 feet. There is no apparent increase in the width at the ends. 

These mounds seem to be a new feature in the archeology of 
the Missouri River region, or at least of that part of it in the vicinity: 
of Bismarck, N. D. They differ widely from the usual village-site 
mounds, both in the lack of artifacts in the earth of which they are 
composed and in the general orientation. There are no traces of 
debris or refuse, nor of house rings, in the vicinity, and, as before 
stated, pottery is almost entirely absent. Whether they are the 
product of a different people from the village builders, or merely 
an unusual and seldom encountered form of the work of the latter 
is difficult to decide. They are certainly quite as old and perhaps 
older than the village sites found in the region. A careful and 
complete excavation of one of the mounds might throw some light 
on their purpose and uses, and help solve the question as ty who 
built them. Without such an exploration these questions can not 
be satisfactorily answered. 

HisuaRCK, N. D. 


EXOGAMY AND TOTEMISM DEFINED: A REJOINDER 
By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


T may be deemed unfair to find fault with a review as appre- 
ciative as Dr Lowie's examination of my paper on Totemism 
but I trast he will realize that the following remarks are not 

made in the interests of the writer but for the sake of future 
totemic discussioti. 

Dr Lowie takes exception to what he calis my conception ol 
exogamy. He clings to the accepted use of the term "exogamy" 
as "the rule against members of a group marrying among them- 
selves—in other words, the rule of the incest group." If this 
definition be adopted “then exogamy may be ascribed to any group 
prohibiting marriage among its members. In this case, the exogamy 
of the Kamilaroi class, as well as the exogamy of the Arábana clan, 
is. a derivative feature,—a logical consequence of phratric exogamy, 
In addition to this derivative (and therefore relatively unimportant) 
exogamic trait, the Kamilaroi class and the Arábana clan have 
certain positive marriage-regulating functions, which, however, 
have nothing to do with exogamy, of which the functions are only 
prohibitory,'* If, on the other hand, my conception of exogamy 
be adopted—“an exogamous relation is fully represented only 
when both the group within which marriage is prohibited, and the 
one into which it is permitted or prescribed are given"*—then 
"the mutual relationship of intermarrying classes with rules against 
intra-class marriage would form the standard illustration of exog- 
amy; phratries would formally, but for reasons just given, might 
only formally, exemplify exogamy; and it would be inadmissible to 
speak glibly of four exogamous Tsimshian clans, of a great number 
of exogamous Khasi clans, of fourteen exogamous Bahima chins 

i American Anthropologiti, April-June. T1911, p. 196. 

! Ibid.. p. 197. 

7 Thld,, p. 296, 

siy 
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and forty-one exogamous septs."' Dr Lowie particularly insists 
that wherever we have only two exogamous intermarrying growps 
the positive marriage-regulation need not, although it may, be a 
psychological factor; for in such cases, whether there be any positive 
regulation or not, “intermarriage follows as a physical necessity; 
the group into which marriage is permitted or prescribed is deter- 
mined by the mere statement of the prohibitory regulations, 

On page 237! of my article on totemism,* I write: " Exogamy, 
of course, literallv, means "marriage without or outside of' (a 
certàin group)—an imperative which has its negative correlate 
in the prohibition of marriage within the group." This statement 
is somewhat misleading for, contrary to the etymological connotation 
of the term, it is the prohibitory aspect of exogamv which is em- 
phasized in current usage, as Dr Lowie correctly notes. Through- 
out my paper, however, [ stick to this customary use of the term 
(see, е. g., page 187 with reference ro the Tsimshian: page 231 with 
reference to the Khasis, Meitheis, Mikirs, Nandi, Gros Ventres, 
etc.) page 236 with reference to the Todas; etc.). 

This use of the term "exogamy" does not, however, compel 
us to regard the exogamy of the Kamilaroi elass or the Arábana 
clan: as a derivative feature, “a logical consequence of phratric 
exogamy.” From the genetic point ol view Dr Lowie may be 
right; the class and the clan in the above instances may have been 
exogamous as parts of phratries before they themselves became 
marriage-regulating units, But speaking psychologically—and, 
Dr Lowie will admit, we must here speak psychologically—the 
marriage prohibition within the Kamilaroi class and the Aráhana 
clan is an independent, nota derivative, feature. Internal evidence 
apart, this follows from the function of these groups às social units 
into which marriage is prescribed, Negative marriage regulation 
does not involve definite, positive marriage regulation: an incest 
group may have the most varying positive marital rights. The 
reverse, however, is not trite; positive marriage regulation deter- 


‘Op, cit. pp. 125—197. 

ЭЦ... р. 106. 

* Fo fnd corresponding page of she reprint, substract 178; 
* Journal of American Folk-Lors, April-June, 2919. 
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mines definite. negative marriage regulation, for the prescription 
for all members of a group to marry into another equivalent group, 
and vice versa, carries with it as a- psychological! correlate the pro- 
hibition of marrying within the group. To speak of positive 
marriage-regulating functions as having " nothing tù do with x- 
ogamy, of which the functions are only prohibitory, is to close one's 
eyes on the facts. This is no longer a matter of terminology. 
Positive and negative marriage regulations, as we find them in 
innumerable communities, are most intimately correlated. This 
is conspicuously true of those instances in which marriage is regu- 
lated by degrees of relationship, as in Central Australia, among the 
Toda, the Gilyak, etc. To definite relationship groups within 
which marriage is prohibited correspond definite relationship groups 
into which marriage is prescribed. From these are sharply dif- 
ferentiated those groups within which marriage is simply approved 
of or disapproved of. The correlation between these negative and 
positive regulations is scarcely less complete in the case of two inter- 
Marrying phratries or classes, as in. British. Columbia, im ancient 
times probably among the Iroquois and many Siouan and Algonkin 
tribes, in. wide cultural districts of Australia and Melanesia. Of 
course, we must admit as à logical possibility Dr Lowie's point 
that, whenever we have merely two intermarrying groups, they 
" might only formally exemplify exogamy" for in such cases "inter- 
marriage follows as a physical necessity," | doubt, however, 
whether this logical possibilitv is ever realized. Without here 
furnishing the evidence, I contend that in Australia as well as in 
Melanesia the positive regulation would, on inspection, be found 
to be a psychological factor in the marriages of the two moieties, 
just as it is among the Haida where the two "sides" "show re- 
spect'" to each other by intermarrying, Finally, in such cases as 
are presented by the Toda clans, or the Indian gotras, or, in North 
America, by the clans of the Indian tribes of the Southwest, each 
exogumous group may marry into any.of the others. Only in the 
latter instances is the positive side, as a psychological factor, 
tither vague ar absent. To this I should like to add, for the present 


merely as a. suggestion, that rhe numerous instances of progressive 





extension of marriage regulations (see Totemism, pp. 243-5), тау 
perhaps be conceived as a general tendency for relatively indefinite 
marriage regulations to become definite and standardized. 

| feel that the terms "exogamous relation" and '"exogamous 
unit," as used in my article, do not suffice to cover the concepts 
involved in the various phases of marriage regulations. It may 
not be out of place to submit here a few terms and definitions. 

A group which does not marry within itself is exopgamonus., 

If a group is exogamous in its own right, it is an exogamous unit! 

An exogamous unit of which only the prohibitive functions are 
in evidence, is a negative exogamous unii. If the positive regulations 
are also defined the group isa definite exogamous unil.* 

Intermarrying exogamous groups stand to each other in an 
exopamous relation, 

If the positive regulations are Vague or absent, we have an 
indefinite exogamous relation. If the négative and positive regu- 
lations are fixed, we have a definile exogamous relation. 

If & group is not exogamous in its own right, its exogamy is 
derivative, 

The following self-explanatory terms may also prove useful: 
positive and mepalive marriage regulations, or matrimonial restric- 
fions and matrimonial prescriptions. 

Dr Lowie's second stricture refers to my definition of totemism 
as a process of specific socialization, Says Dr, Lowie: “He does 
not merely hold that totemism is the result of a secondary associ- 
ation of social units with various factors, He holds in addition, 
that the association resulted from the fact that objects and symbols 
which were originally of emotional value onlv to individuals be- 
came, through descent, values for definite social groups."! Having 
thus put before the reader my conception of totemism as expressed 
in the definition, Dr Lowie asks two questions: "In how far does 
it accurately represent the phenomena commonly designated аз 
totemic? And, to what extent does it represent the totality af 
phenomena which seem psychologically and sociologically related 

Vin tis sense the term id used! in Toirmism, p. 237. 


"Tils term corresponda tü "exoguménms wit in my Jloirmimm, except on p. 237. 
1 [bid р. 203. 
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with these totemic phenomeéna?'! T shall not here attempt to 
answer the second query, beyond noting that 1 am inclined to agree 
with Dr Lowie's remarks on the relation between totemic phenomena 
and religious societies. However, as I intend in due time to deal 
with this subject at some length, I prefer to leave the question open 
for the present. The first query Dr Lowie answers in the negative; 
my definition does not accurately represent totemic phenomena 
for, although "it must be admitted that the author's definition 
outlines a plausible course of development, . . . it is possible to 
conceive that conditions other than those defined by Dr Golden- 
weiser may lead to typical totemism."* — "What evidence is there," 
protests my critic, '" to show that among the Iroquois the clan name 
was originally an individual possession which, through descent, 
became socialized?" And again, “H we assume the association 
of name and social group as the starting point of totemism, and, as 
the author himself has shown, this combination sometimes exhausts 
the content of totemism, it is, in our ignorance of the actual history 
of the development, impossible either to prove or to refute the theory 
that the group names, not only in the [requois, but in the Australian 
cases as well, ever served to designate individuals.” The same 
reasoning would apply to taboos. In a word, socialization as a 
factor in totemic associations, is not a Denknolwendigket!. "The 
critic is therefore of opinion," he concludes, “that a non-committal 
attitude on the process of association (so far as it eludes observation) 
is highly advisable. Totemism would then be defined, not as a 
socialization of various elements of (at least potentially) emotional 
value, but merely as the asseciafion of such elements with social 
groups,''4 

It is unfortunate that Dr Lowie should have misunderstood me 
on this point. I do not hold the view of socialization he attributes 
to me, nor was I in the least aware when defining totemism as a 
process of specific socialization, of propounding a theory of the 
origin of totemism. 
а 

"тьш. 

1 [bid. 

4 Ibid... p. 205. 
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Again, Dr Lowie's error may be due to a vagueness of statement 
on my part. The words "objects and symbols which are originallv 
of emotional value for individuals become through their totemic 
association transformed into social factors, referring to social units 
which are clearly defined," may be-misleading. However, Dr Lowie 
could not possibly have misunderstood my statements on page 271. 
“The intimacy of the above associations could never become so 
absolute if mot for the fact that the various elements, religious, 
aesthetic, ceremonial, and what not, become linked with definite 
social unite (say, the clans), of which they henceforth become the 
prerogatives and symbols. This association with social units is 
what constitutes the peculiatity of totemic combinations, Ele- 
menis which ore per se indifferent or vague im their social bearings! 
such as dances, songs, carvings, rituals, names, etc., become asso- 
ciated with clearly defined social groups, and, by virtue of auch 
association, themselves become transformed into social values, not 
merely intensified in degree, but definite anil specific in character.’ 
The process is somewhat further elaborated in the following para- 
graph. Now this transformation into definite social values is what 
| call specific socialisation; 1 also say: “The one obvious and im- 
portant means by which the association with definite social groups 
is accomplished is descent." And my conception of the function 
of descent in this connection appears from the following sentence: 
"In clan totemism we start with a somal group which in same 
way has acquired a totem, whether it bea worshipped or tabooed 
animal or plant, or merely a name cf. Dr Lowie's own hypothetical 
instance on page 204 af his review]. Descent becomes henceforth a 
factor which tends to perpetuate the totemic clan as a social unit, 
as well as to consolidate it with these other elements which may 
from time to time become associated with it.” And again: “In 
clan totemiam, then, the social group is, for totemic purposes, the 
starting point,” 

а Totmirm, p. оту. 
‘In the original these words are jue italicized, 
1 Tolimism, p. 371, 


“ТЫЧ, р. зт. 
5 Ibid.. p. 353. 
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It is very curious that Dr Lowie representa me as holding that 
my definition of totemism is based on assumptions such as that the 
clan names of the Iroquois or Australians designated individuals 
before they were applied to social groups, etc. This, of course, is 
the theory of the origin of totemism held by Hill-Tout, only that 
he starts, not with an individual taboo, or name, but with an indi- 
vidual guardian spinit. Dr Lowie has read my refutation of this 
theory, of which Frazer's cenceplional totemism is a variant, I 
admit the possibility of such development, although there can be 
little doubt that, if origins were laid bare, the social group would in 
& great majority of cases be found at the very inception of the 
totemic process. One road to totemism may lead over the individ- 
ual taboo, name, or guardian spirit, but it has not been an oft 
trodden road. 

All this by the way, however, for, as 1 stated before, my defini- 
tion of totemism does not involve any theory as tò the origin of the 
institution. The connotations of the term "socialization," as used 
in the definition, are primarily psychological, not genetic. Dr 
Lowie seems to agree with the first definition in which the process 
is described from the point of view of the social units. Now, in 
the second and third definitions, | merely attempt to express the 
process in psychological terms, using the "emotional values" as 
the starting point. No new elements, or concepts, or hypotheses, 
are added. Social units become associated with objects of emo- 
tional value, or the objects became associated. with social units, be- 
come socialized. As the social units are sharply defined, the social- 
ization is specific. To take Dr Lowie's schematic example: Group 
A and group B have each certain taboos, The groups combine. 
Haye we totemism? Not necessarily. For the result may be 
simply a larger group C, some of the members of which observe the 
taboos of former group A, others the taboos of group B. But A 
and B may combine while preserving their identity. They may 
thus become definite social units (say, clans) and the taboos, if 
practiced by the clans as social units, would then be socialized 
within the clans, forming the nucleus of a totemic community. 
gere RR 
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But there is really no need of such hypothetical constructions, for 
the term "socialization" is nothing but a description in psycho- 
logical terms of what we actually find in totemic communities. The 
totem, as well as the concomitant beliefs, ceremonies, artistic 
representations, etc., aré in totemic groups, always socialised 
within the social units to which they refer; they are their preroga- 
tives, or symbols. Such a condition can not be regarded as primary; 
the specific socialization of a belief or practice is, of course, a psycho- 
logical process in the minds of the individuals constituting the 
social unit. In the formative period of a totemic complex, this 
process must proceed for some time (say, several generations) 
before the new psycho-sociological relation becomes a fixed factor 
in the social consciousness of the group, although in a developed 
totemic community the time necessary for the socialization of a 
new totemic feature may be very brief indeed. In so far, then, as 
the connection between the socialized object and the social unit, 
while “in the making," must be conceived as a process, but only in 
so far, the term “socialization” is not merely psychologically 
descriptive but also genetic, 

I should like to add a few words as to the application of the 
concept of convergent evolution to totemic phenomena. I think 
l have shown, as Dr Lowie insists, that totemic complexes must 
be regarded as the product of convergent evolution. On the other 
hand, all totemic complexes are genetically determined and psy- 
chologically constituted by the fact that the component social 
units of the complexes become associated with the various totemic 
features, or that the totemic features become socialized within the 
limits of the social units. This functional factor in all totemic 
complexes, whether we call it totemism or not, seems to be a con- 
stant. Moreover, it can nòt itself be conceived as a product of 
convergent evolution, but seems to be a primary socio-psychological 
fact. 

This interpretation does not militate against the conception of 
totemic complexes as products of convergent developments. On the 
contrary, it brings the conception into relief by suggesting that 
the tendency to specific socialization reduces to a common denomi- 
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nator the heterogeneous ethnic factors that go to the making of a 
totemic complex, by bringing them into that intimate relation with 
social units which is so characteristic of totemic communities. 

In closing I want to join Dr Lowie in bis final estimate of 
my work. My study was “not definitive, but programmatic." 
I have merely, "given a statement of first principles . . . The 
next step must be a more extensive ethnographic investigation of 
the field." 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New Yous rry. 
t Totemism, p. тоб. 
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Primitive Pulernily, the Myth of Supernatural Birth im relation to the History 
of the Family. Bv Enwiw SibsEY HAxrLAND. Vol, I (1909), pp. viii-- 325; 
vol. I1 (1910), pp. 328. 

British anthropologists write much and so well, that we, their 
American colleagues, are kept busy reviewing them. When the author 
of The Legend of Perseus, one who as folklorist and totemist ranks 
among the first, writes a book on Primifire Paternity, our attention is 
aroused and our anticipation kindled. 

The author opens his argument by presenting a well-selected set of 
myths of supernatural birth, a. ¢., of “birth without sexual intercourse, 
and as the result of impregnation by means which we now know to be 
impossible" (T, p. 2). We read stories of impregnation by eating and 
drinking: of conception through stones or the consumption of a portion 
of a corpse; of children born from the wind, the rain, or the таув of the 
aun, ete. Having tasted of legend and myth, we follow the author 
through a maze of picturesque customs and beliefs which indicate that 
mythological fancy became reality in the innumerable devices for arti- 
ficial impregnation which have been used in antiquity and continue 
to be used by modern savages and peasants (I, pp. 30-155), 

The beliefs in supernatural birth or asexual conception are so wide- 
spread that they must evidently have existed {ram the rematest antiquity 
and must have sprung from some basie characteristic of primitive men- 
tality. This the author finds-in the primitive view of nature in which 
no sharp line was drawn between man, animal, plant, and stone, and 
transformations from one natural kingdom to another were of every day 
occurrence. Ninety-seven pages are devoted to a discussion of such 
beliefs in transformation, where, through death and rebirth or in-some 
other way, man becomes an animal, stone, ог plant, or t£ce versa, 

Here the argument takes an unexpected turn, and we find ourselves 
confronted with the problem of mother-right. "During many ages” 
says Hartland, “the social organization of mankind would mot have 
necessitated the concentration of thought on the problem of paternity” 
(1, р. 256). Such a type of social organization is found in mother-right, 
a state of society which. must once have been universal far "the result 
of anthropological investigations during the past halí century has been 
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to show that mother-right everywhere preceded father-right and the 
reckoning of descent in the modern civilized fashion through both 
parents" (I, pp. 256-257). 

In the course of his characterization of the social conditions of 
mother-right the author lays. some stress on the belief in blood-kinship 
between the members of the matriarchal clan, based on real or imaginary 
descent or, in later periods, acquired through an artificial rite of adoption 
into the clan. The importance of the bond of blood, female descent, 
and the usual concomitant, exogamy, bring it about that the father is 
not recognized as belonging to the kin of his children and, consequently, 
small account is taken of him in the life of the family (I, pp, 261-2), 
Further, the children of the same father but different mothers are not 
reckoned: as brothers and sisters (l, p. 364). In case of strife between 
clans, children may take up arms against their father (I, p. 269). When 
a crime is: perpetrated on a woman or other injustice is done her, the 
duty of assistance or revenge does not fall on her husband but on her 
blood-relations (I, pp. 273 9*4). The wife's brother has far more au- 
thority over her children than has their own father (I, pp. 285 s4.). 
Having thus sketched the social organization of mother-right, the author 
vigorously repudiatea the oft made conjecture that the practice of 
counting descent through the mother is due to uncertainty of paternity. 
He takes pains to show that “mother-right then is found not merely 
where paternity is uncertain, but also where it is practically certain. 
Father-right on the other hand is found not merely where paternity 
is certain, but also where it is uncertain and even where the legal father 
is known not to kave begotten the children" (L p» 325). Needless to 
say, all of the above propositions ore substantiated by a long list of 
ethnographic examples (I, pp. 253-325). 

In the pages that follow the author attempts to trace in a general 
way the rise of father-right. At first the husband resides in the wife's 
family or visits her secretly. When the wife's relatives become more 
particular as to the parentage of the children, the husband's visits must 
be tacitly approved by the relatives of the couple, although formal 
secrecy may atill be maintained. Gradually the husband tends to become 
the head of the household, and begins to remove the wife to his home. 
The removal of the wife to the husband's home is one of the important 
factors in the rise of father-right, As the practice becomes perpetuated 
a feeling of solidarity and strength arises between the males of the local 
group; the. son is less willing to raise his arm against the father in pro- 
tection of his mother's interests (II, p. 97). Another factor is the 
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breaking up of large groups into smaller units with strong males as heads 
and protectore (IT, pp. 94-95). Under mother-right, children are, on 
the death of the father, deprived of the advantages derived during his 
lifetime from sharing in his material possessions. With the rise of 
economic values, children become less willing to submit to these draw- 
backs of their maternal affiliations, and in this they are supported by the 
growing desire on the part of the father to provide for the perpetuation 
of his hearth (11, p. 98). 

Among peoples who count descent through the father we often find 
customs which can bé interpreted only as survivals from an earlier stage 
of mother-right, The bride may be temporarily retained at her parents’ 
home (Il, pp. 15, 16, 55. 56); or she may follow her husband to his 
house but return to her parents and invite him to visit her (1, p. 31); 
finally, the young man, before he is permitted to marry, may be required 
to spend a period of probation at the house of his future father-in-law, 
assisting him in his work or simply courting the bride-to-be (II, p.48); etc. 

Thus the author arrives at the conclusion that father-right is not, 
like mother-right, a natural system based on hlood relationship, but a 
social convention, which le rooted In specific social and economic con- 
ditions (IT, pp. 1-160). In this, as in previous chapters, numerous 
examples are adduced, to substantiate the argument, 

In the following chapter, the longest in the book (11, p. 101-248), 
the author undertakes an extended examination of the sexual relations 
of primitive peoples, in the attempt to further justify his contention 
that father-right “has in its origin at all events, nothing whatever to do 
with the consciousness of blood relationship" (II, p.101). The author's 
principal positions are the following. Among primitive peoples sexual 
laxity of both sexes is common; promiscuous sexual intercourse is in- 
dulged in by unmarried girls and, to a somewhat lesser extent, by 
married women; female chastity Is not valued: in fact, an impressive 
love-record is often put to the credit of the girl or the married woman; 
jealousy, in our sense, can scarcely be said to exist; if it appears at all 
it is based rather on property rights than on any sentimental considera- 
tions; actual paternity ia a matter of indifference: such indifference is 
fostered, in many instances, by a dominant desire for childten which 
furthers the development of fictitious parenthood. ‘This brings us to the 
final summing up, “Thus father-right, far from being founded on 
certainty of paternity, positively fosters indifference, and if it does not 
promote fraud at least becomes a hotbed of legal fictions. Itis a purely 
artificial system" (11, p. 248). 
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Correlating the facts disclosed in the last chapter with the beliefs 
in extra-sexual conception dwelt on in the opening sections of the book, 
the author concludes "that not merely is actual paternity of «mall 
account but, strange as it may seem, it is even not understood" (IT, p. 
250). And again "What T do mean is that for generations and wons the 
truth that a child is only born in consequence of an act of sexual union, 
that the birth of à child is the natural consequence of such an act per- 
formed in favouring circumstances, and that every child must be the 
result of such an act and of no other cause, was not realized by mankind, 
that down to the present day it is imperfectly realized by some peoples, 
and there are still others among whom it is unknown" (II, p. 250). 
Indeed, many causes may be adduced why the discovery of the natural 
order of things should have been retarded. In primitive conditions all 
women are accustamed to sexual intercourse from an early age but not 
all women bear children (II, p. 253). Premature intercourse or inter- 
course at an age past child-bearing is not followed by child birth (LI, pp. 
253-2723), etc. When finally the true cause of birth was discovered, 
beliefs in the efficiency of other means of impregnation lingered on 
among many peoples (IT, p. 274). The familiar Australian evidence on 
“ignorance of conception” is here adduced, followed by one or two 
instances from other tribes (11, pp. 274-281). 

We need not with the author recapitulate hie argument. It is 
hardly necessary to add that JPrimiüre Palernity makes throughout 
interesting and instructive reading, and is written in a style that is rich 
and pleasing; while the author's eccentricities in punctuation are always 
amusing though at times puzzling. But what as to his argument and 
conclusions? 

To begin at the end. — When, in the last chapter of the book, the 
author makes the statement that at one time all mankind was ignorant 
of the true nature of conception, one сап not but agree with him. The 
proposition is indeed obvious and must be accepted even without hun- 
dreds of pages of evidence. But the crucial question clearly is: Would 
the generalization apply to savages as we know them, from ancient and 
modern descriptions? No proof is offered that it would. The evidence 
as to tribes now living is very scanty indeed. Perhaps the Australian 
facts may be accepted, with some reservations, for in Central Australia, 
at least, as Andrew Lang and others have argued, the beliefs in spiritual 
conception are clearly a late development superseding an earlier condi- 
tion when, for all we know, there were no such beliefs. As to the other 
evidence, that of the Seri and the Ewhe, for instance (II, p: 279), Its more 
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than doubtful character is too obvious for specific criticism, What is 
true of modern savages, seems also to apply to those peoples in whose 
midst sprang up the myths of supernatural birth; and who, like aa шапу 
of their successors up to the present time, believed in and practiced many 
devices for asexual impregnation. 

It i$ nat at all obvious that such customs and myths are based on an 
ignorance of the natural connection between the sexual act and con- 
ception. These myths and customs are rooted in the belief in magical 
power, which, in ite turn, is correlated with the absence of a view of nature 
as a nexus of uniform causal relations (as the author also points out), A 
child may be produced in the normal way, but there are also many other 
means to the end, The savage builds his hut or cance and is perfectly 
familiar with the processes involved, but this does not prevent him from 
believing that the hut or canoe may arise out of nothing, by the power of 
magic. In many cases cited by the author there seems to be no need of 
postulating a belief in asexual impregnation; for instance, in the customs 
connected with fruit having two kernels, double ears of maize, etc. 
(l. p.37). But, however that may be, the facts adduced in the first two 
and the last chapters of the book do not prove that the peoples who 
practiced the customs and invented the myths were any more ignorant 
of the physiology of conception than they were of other natural processes, 
Such ignorance must have been a fact in the times of remotest antiquity, 
in the childhood of man; but of those times we know nothing, If that 
is so, wt are no longer justified in connecting the ideas underlying the 
myths and customs with mother-right, or any other known form of 
social organization. 

1 have briefly outlined what the author has to say about mother- 
right itself, To quote him again: " The result of anthropological investi- 
gations diring the past half-century has been to show that mother-right 
everywhere preceded father-right and the reckoning of descent in the 
modern civilized fashion through both parents" (I, pp. 256-7), The 
existence of tribes with paternal descent but without any traces of former 
maternal reckoning does not shake the author's confidence; he asserts, 
in fact, that such cases can not even shift the burden of proof. What 
about Starcke, Grosse, Westermarck, Graebner, Cunow (see Le Devenir 
Serial, vol. IV), Swanton? Or does he mean historical evidence? 
Where isit? "The question is certainly an open ane but up to the present 
neither facts nor logic justify the assumption of either the former uni- 
versality of mother-right or Its priority to father-right. The problem 
is-ol such vast importance that T feel justified in dwelling on it for a 
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moment. If maternal descent has always arisen under more primitive 
conditions than paternal descent, we should expect to find some corre- 
lation between higher culture and paternal tribes, lower culture and 
maternal tribes.. In North America, to take a conspicuous example, we 
hind no such correlation, The reverse, in fact, is true. The two groups 
of tribes whose culture ranks among the highest of the continent, the 
Indians of the North West Coast and the [roquois, count descent through 
the mother. The Eskimo, on the other hand, the Northern Athapascan 
(excepting those affected by the culture of the coast), the Interior and 
part of the Coast Salish, the tribes of Washington and Oregon, the 
Shoshone—all tribes of a relatively low culture— are either paternal or 
reckon "descent in the modern civilized fashion through both parents," 
Some African data are highly suggestive in this connection. Among the 
Herero, the Bawili, the Tshi, and probably some other tribes, the two 
modes of counting descent coexist; there are two sets of clans, one of 
which is inherited through the father, the other through the mother. 
Each individual belongs ta one maternal and one paternal ¢lan, Frazer 
and Hartland diagnose these conditions as transitional from maternal 
to paternal descent; but of this there ia no evidence. On the contrary, 
the amicable coexistence of the two systems raises s strong presumption 
against the theory that they belong to two fundamentally different 
stages in the development of social organization. 

When dealing with problems oí descent we must always remember 
that in the undifferentiated social conditions of earliest society no definite 
ideas of descent could develop. Only as the outlines of social units— 
be they families, clans, or villages—become more clearly defined, may 
we expect to find a corresponding definiteness of customs as to descent; 
and, perhaps, not until the ties of clanship and the rules of exogamy 
lead to a sharp division between members of one household, do matters 
of descent loom as prominently in the consciousness of the people as is 
the case in many primitive communities. As to the most primitive 
condition referred to above, whether man then lived in families or in 
hordes, there can be little doubt that social, economic, and sexual pre- 
eminence rested with the stronger sex. 

Inheritance of property, a phenomenon in many respects related 
to that of descent, seems to have ways of its own. The problem thus 
becomes very complex, 

When dealing with the "Rise of Father-right" the author dwells 
on numerous examples of survivals from mother-right. — If the assump- 
tion of the chronological formula mother-right-lather-right, is rejected, 
these "survivals" acquire a totally different aspect. 
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The author admits that while there seems to be a correlation between 
maternal descent and the husband's residence with his parents-in-law 
and between paternal descent and the wife's residence with her husband 
(as Tylor has shown), many exceptions are found to this rule (the author 
refers to the Australian evidence), Nevertheless, he repeatedly rep- 
resents the husband's residence with his wife às a survival from mother- 
Fight. When the husband, for a certain period after marriage; is not 
permitted to take the wife away and may only visit her, openly or secretly, 
we have another "survival." May not the customs be due: for instance, 
to the reluctance of the wife's relatives or clanmates, to lose a member 
of the local group? This would be equally plausible in father-right and 
in mother-tight. The period of probation to which the future son-in-law 
is subjected (another “survival'') may be explained by economic or 
moral considerations, or what not. Some instances cited by the author 
are quite puzzling. [I leave it to the reader to determine, for instance, 
what particular customs of the Maidu (II, p. 82) may be interpreted 
as survivals from the stage of maternal descent. Even sexual laxity, 
to which so much space is devoted in the second volume, is treated as a 
prerogative of mother-right, although the author js forced to admit that 
“matrilineal freedom has often survived into father-right in more or 
less abundant measure " (IT, np. 136-7), If we forget fora moment that 
father-right is necessarily preceded by mother.right, the "saurvivals" 
become weighty arguments against the author's position. For what they 
show 15 that many traits deemed peculiar to mother-right are also found 
in father-right; a realization which can not but deeply affect our ideas of 
the social conditions accompanying the two modes of counting descent. 

Having treated of mother-right with considerable care, the author 
has but little to say of the conditions and peculiarities of father-right. 
The subject can not be discussed here. We may note, however, that 
the institution o[ fictitious parenthood clearly presupposes the realiza- 
tion of the significance of paternity, and thus may not be used as evidence 
of the absence of auch realization (II, p. 248), 

But let us return to the subject of sexual laxity. Much could be said 
as to the character of the evidence used by the author, but I shall merely 
refer to one account, that of Monteiro (II, pp. 116-117) which may serve 
as a warning to the reader. But the author sins in a much more im- 
portant matter. He treats of sexual looseness but he forgets to mention 
the stringent and multiform regulations which in primitive society re- 
strict sexual intercourse and direct the selection of marriage mates. 
This is indeed a strange omission, He might as well describe modern 
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society and omit to mention. legalized monogamous marriage. It is 
true enough in primitive society that absolute physiological chastity is 
but seldom sought or valued. But thisis à matter of point of view, in 
which even modern civilization can boast but of one-sided progress. ЇЇ, 
on the other hand, we juxtapose the sum total of legitimate to that of 
illegitimate sextial intercourse among ourselves and in primitive com- 
munities, the comparison máy prove favorable to the latter. Just what 
is sanctioned by public opinion is, of course, ati important question, but 
it is not the whole question. 

Very much the same criticism may be passed on the author's method 
of dealing with sexual jealousy. Any one acquainted with ethnographic 
literature (Mr Hartland not excepted) kaows that there is plenty of 
direct evidence of the existence of that passion among primitive men. 
On the other hand, we might vastly extend the author's list of cases where 
the savage exhibits no jealousy in situations where to us such exhibition 
seems natural and imperative. The explanation clearly lies in habits 
of inhibition which, beginning in childhood, become fixed early In life. 
This proposition does not require any proof; however, the subject has 
been nicely elaborated by Jochelson and Sternberg in their treatises 
on the peoples of eastern Siberia. 

The book is laid aside with a sense of keen disappointment, It 
does not bring the solution of the problems discussed nor does it indicate 
the direction for further research. In fact, we can not endorse any of 
the author's: conclusions, with one exception, namely, that mother-right 
is not based on the uncertaintv of paternity (I, 325). Ignorance of the 
physiology of conception no doubt once pervaded mankind; but no 
proof is forthcoming that such was the case in a state of society at all 
comparable to that found among primitive peoples we know. Hence 
the association of that remote state with mother-right is quite artificial. 
The author's characterization of the social conditions of mother-right, 
especially in connection with sexual relations, is vitiated by his assump- 
tion that mother-right always preceded father-right; hence, conditions. 
which are common to society under both modes of counting descent are 
by him ascribed to mother-right only, and, if found in father-right, 
are treated as survivals. The assumption itself of the universality and 
priority of mother-right, does not by any means represent, as the author 
would have us believe, the last word of anthropological science. Father- 
right is disposed of with strange superficiality, while the artificial and 
conventional character claimed for that system remains unproven. 

The cause of the author's failure lies in the fact that he kept aloof 
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from the historical point of view which is beginning to revolutionize the 
methods of ethnological inquiries, We want a svstematic account o[ 
the actual distribution of father-right and mother-right. We should 
like ta know the social characteristics of the two systems as found in 
concrete cultural areas, We may still be able to ascertain some of the 
historical processes which accompany or determine variations or radical 
changes in the mode of reckoning descent. Our knowledge of the regu- 
lations of marriage and sexual intercourse, in all their manifoldness, 
is limited indeed; while scarcely any analysis of the psychological basis 
of these regulations has as yet been attempted, The subject of systems 
of relationship, in its conceptual as well as in its terminological aspects, 
is coming to the [ore again, and awaits systematic treatment (the author, 
by the way, merely hints at it), In vain would we look in. Hartland's 
work for research in any of these directions. Instead, he tries to solve 
complex problems of social organization and development with nought 
but loose psychological generalizations to start from—absence of jeal- 
сиву, indifference of paternity, ignorance of physiological conception— 
generalizations supported by an incoherent mass of eth nographic material, 
À. À, GOLDENWHRISER, 


The Prehistoric Ethnology of a Kentucky Site. By HaRLAN [. SurrH. Anthro 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. Vol. 4 
part 2. New York: Published by the Museum, 1910. 

It is well understood amang archeologists of the present time that 
the important unsolved problema of aboriginal man in America are those 
of race origins, of culture origins, and of chronology, and the author by 
this contribution has paved the Way to the study of these problems by 
working out the culture history of this particular prehistoric Kentucky 
site and comparing the results with known and similar culture sites in 
Ohio, thus furnishing à vast amount of interesting and valuable data 
concerning the past of this barbarian culture. 

The trained archeologist snatches every thread of evidence that 
leaves its trace in material form, and the author has shown his training 
along this line by discussing at length the “Resources in Animal and 
Plant Material" taken from the Kentucky village and making a com- 
parison of the finds with the villages in Ohio, The comparison shows the 
gray fox absent, but in its stead the red fox. The red fox was not found 
at either the Baum or Gartner village sites, but the gray fox was very 
abundant. The only domestic animal known to prehistoric man in 
Ohio, namely the Indian dog, was also absent from the Kentucky site. 
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The varieties of corn, the great agricultural product of Kentucky and 
Ohio sites, were similar, but the subterranean storehouses so abundant 
in the Ohio sites were absent in the Kentucky sites. The agricultural 
implements in the Ohio sites were invariably made of large, heavy mussel 
shells, but, as one approaches the Ohio River region, the shell hoe is re- 
placed somewhat by a hoe made froma thin elab of ferruginous sandstone 
and, according to the author, by the time the Kentucky site is reached 
the shell hoe has entirely disappeared. 

The author's further discussion and comparisan of the various 
branches of human activity is most worthy, Prominent among these 
are hunting and the manufacture of the various implements for that 
purpose; fishing and the preparation of fish hooks; ceramic art and the 
manufacture of vessels for cooking, etc. No strainers of pottery were 
found at the Baum or Gartner sites, yet they were apparently found in 
abundance at the Fox farm site as the writer has lately received a number 
of specimens [rom Mr Philip Hinkle, the curator of archeology, Cin- 
cinnati Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Graphic and decorative arts arè shown upon many artifacts, such 
as engraving, notching, impressing, and painting. In fact the author 
has discussed and compared every phenomenon brought forth by the 
explorations at the Fox site as exemplified by 60 pages of text and 47 
full-page plates, and it is to be regretted that Mr Smith was not per- 
mitted to finish the explorations, which would no doubt furnish atill 
further data needed to successfully work out the obscure problems of 
prehistoric man. 

Witniam C, Mines, 


Mémoires du XII Congrés d'Archéologie et d'Histoire, Malines, 1911. 

Pp. 114, text figures 22. 

This is an abridged second edition of the memoir by the same title 
that appeared in 1903, with the addition of a chapter on the neolithic. 
While belief in the existence of a rude stone industry antedating the 
paleolithic, the so-called eolithic period, did not originate with Rutot, 
he has been its most active champion for more than a dozen years. To 
him we owe much of the literature on the subject and practically all 
the terminology of the eolithic subdivisions. To his Mesvinian, Mafilean, 
Reutelian, Saint-Prestian, Kentian, and Cantalian horizons of 1905 he 
has added a still older one, the Fagnian of the Oligocene. This is a step 
farther than conservative archeologists are able to follow. The latter 
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can account for all the phenomena at Boncelles and on the Hautes- 
Fagnes through natural agencies, such as pressure exerted by overlying 
deposits; and their position is certainly strengthened by the recent dis- 
coveries of Commont and Breuil in the lower Eocene station of Belle- 
Assise at Clermont (Oise). Thus the range of the colithic in the chro- 
nologic scale is still a debatable question and will probably continue so 
to be for an indefinite time owing to the difficulties in the way of drawing 
a hard and fast line between that which is natural and that which is 
artificial or intentional, 

In the domain of the paleolithic Rutot has added an initial horizon 
called the Strépyan; for the other horizons- he accepts the terminology 
of the French archeologists. 

According to Rutot the change from the paleolithic to the neolithic 
took place at the beginning of what geologists call recent epoch, 
when the reindeer disappeared from Central Europe and the present 
fauna established itself. At this time an. elevation of the land mass 
practically closed the straits of Denmark converting the Baltic into 
a great lake. The oldest neolithic industry of Denmark is found in the 
peat bogs dating from this epoch. It includes objects of stone and 
bone but no pottery. The second neolithic facies is from the kitchen 
middens that skirt the shores, and which were formed after a lowering of 
the land mass had reestablished the straits of Denmark. Then followed 
a slight elevation, bringing the. sea. and land to about their present ad- 
justment, and marking the appearance of the first polished stone im- 
plements, those of a type that is biconvex in section, This type was 
succeeded in the fourth epoch by one that is rectangular in section. 
The author divides the neolithic of Central Europe into five epochs: 
Tardencisian, Flenusian, Campignyan, Spiennian, and Omalian. With 
the beginning of the Campignyan the industrial evolution seems to have 
been about the same in. both Scandinavia and Central Europe. In 
Southern Europe the neolithic series begins with two phases that differ 
notably from the Tardenoisian, viz., the Asylian and Arisian of Piette. 

The author gives due space to a consideration of the various human 
remains that might have a bearing on the greater antiquity of man. Не 
classes the lower jaw recently found at Mauer ( Homo Heidelbergensis) 
as eolithic, since it belongs to his Mafflean horizon, The much discussed 
skeleton from Galley Hill, in the Thames valley below London, he places 
at the base of the middle Quaternary, correspondi ng thus to the Strépyan 
horizon. |f this be the case, then we have the interesting phenomenon 


of two somatologically distinct races existing side by side in Europe for 
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along period of time. The marked differences between the Neandertal 
type and the Galley Hill specimen lead the author to believe that the 
men of Neandertal, Spy, Krapina, Le Moustier, and La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints are descendants of the primitive eéalithic race with stagnant 
mentality represented at present by Homo Heidelbergensis and Pithe- 
canihropus erezius; while at the beginning of the middle Quaternary there 
appeared a new race with progressive mentality represented by the Galley 
Hill man. 
GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY., 


The North Amertcon Indion, Bw EpwAmp 5. Cumris. New York: Published 
by the author, 1911, A series of volumes illustrating and. describing the 
life of the Indians of the United States and Alaska. Field research conducted 
under the patronage of T. Pierpont Morgan: edited by Frederick Webb 
Hodge. 20 vole Volumes vi, vit, and ҮШ, 

The earlier volumes of this work have made their appearance fram 
time to time since 1907 and have received well merited commendation 
from scientific men and artists in America and in Europe. Each volume 
is complete in itself, Volume I describes the Navaho and Apache; 
Volume IT the Pima, Papago, Mohave, Maricopa, and other tribes. of 
the Yuman stock: Volume II! various tribes:of the Sioux; Volume IV 
the Apsaroke and Hidatsa: Volume V the Mandan, Arikara, and Gros 
Ventres. 

It would seem impossible today to improve upon the book-making 
and technique of the earlier volumes, but these later ones show progres- 
sive improvement in spirit and scope. The same methods of field work 
have been pursued and the same care exercised in the selection of suitable 
illustrations and material for the text. 

Mr Curtis has been well known for a number of years dsa photog- 
rapher of Indian life. His exhibitions held in many of our large cities 
have been a surprise and a delight to photographers and artists alike. 
His pictures appeal to the artist and to the layman because they represent 
the side of the Indian which ia close to nature. Mr Curtis is primarily 
an artist, but this fidelity to nature, which led him toa closer study of 
the habits of life of the Indian, gave him also the scientific point of view, 

In order to abtain photographs of the Indian in his ceremonial attire, 
or of the ceremonies themselves, it was necessary to gain his complete 
confidence, and, when this was once secured, it was less difficult to 
learn the secrets of his life. Mr Curtis has been very successful in reach- 
ing the mind of the Indian and in presenting it to his readers. No doubt 
much of the charm of his stories comes from the fact that they have been 
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written in tent, cabin, and camp, in the very atmosphere of the simple 
primitive life they describe. Many times the Indian is allowed to tell 
his own story in his own way, which gives из а new view of the situation, 

The greatest value of the work lies in its wealth of illustration. Each 
volume of text contains seventy-five full-page photogravures of 914 * 
12}4 inches, and is accompanied by a portfolio of thirty-six copper engrav- 
ings, 20 X 24 inches. No praise could well be an exaggeration of these 
photographs; they are admirable in every particular and must be seen 
to be appreciated. "The portraits are particularly notable, Yet it is 
not a haphazard collection of excellent portraits. Every photograph is 
an illustration of an Indian character or of some phase of his existence; 
Án attempt is made to illustrate all of the customs and arts. of the people. 
The importance of the work can not be overestimated, because the 
Indian is fast losing his typical characters, The white man's civilization, 
disease, alcohol, and inhumanity are producing dire results. A degen- 
erate, impoverished race is taking the place of the former proud possessors 
of the land. Every year some old person passes away and with him 
some tradition, myth, or knowledge of a sacred rite possessed by no other. 

The work is not intended primarily for the specialist, It makes its 
strongest appeal to the general public and in terms which make it not 
nly intelligible but extremely interesting to these unacquainted with 
the language and methods of the trained ethnologist, The simple, 
every-day life of the Indian is made to appeal to the imagination of the 
reader through vivid presentations of the camera by means of artistic 
treatment; and this is accomplished without sacrificing scientific accu- 
racy in the least degree, 

The systematic scape of the work should be noted. [ts not a collec- 
tion of fragments, but on the contrary each volume is a definite part 
of the whole scheme which will include representative tribes from all 
the linguistic stocks in America. The author [s succeeding admirably in 
his endeavor to "make the work one which in fact cannot be questioned 
by the specialist, but at the same time will be of the greatest interest 
to the historian, the sculptor, the painter, the dramatist and the fiction 
writer, as well as to the ethnologist.” 

Those of us who have had experience in the field can appreciate the 
tremendous energy, persistence, and Courage necessary to carry on a 
work of this character, requiring more than twenty years of camp life, 
Ease, comfort, home life, and family must be exchanged for the hardest 
kind of work and the thousand and one vexations of wearing travel 
through difficult regions. Nothing less than a consuming passion could 
impel one to the task, 
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The sixth volume deals with the Piegan, Cheyenne, and Arapaho, 
who belong to the western division of the Algonquian stock. The 
Piegan, widely separated from the other two, became allied to the Bloods 
and Blackfeet and were usually known as Blackfeet. They roamed 
over a Vast territory in the United States and Canada and soon became 
known to the traders as skilful hunters: The handicraft of the Piegan 
was concerned with the production of implements, clothing, and shelters. 
Basketry and pottery were unknown to them. Water was boiled in 
rawhide vessels by means of heated stones: The tribe was divided into 
gentes, each with its own chief. A council of subchiefs and leaders of 
the warrior society chose a head-chief who was nominally in charge of 
the tribe. For succezs he depended upon the support of the societies 
who controlled the warriors and thus "public opinion,” The function 
of the societies was to preserve order, punish offenders, and protect the 
camp. The societies were organized on the basis of age and each one 
had its own songs and paraphernalia, all of which passed by purchase 
to the next group. Marriage was arranged by an emissary who carried 
presents to the girl's father. Polygyny was custoniary and a man had 
a prior right to the younger sisters of his first wile. For each he sent 
presents to ler father when she was of marriageable age, Dead bodies 
wero washed, painted, bound in skins, and placed in trees or on scaffolds, 
The spirit went to " Big Sand " where it existed, with plenty of game and 
without any more suffering. The Sun received the supplications of all 
who desired supernatural aid, A youth secured his guardian spirit 
by solitary fasting. The chief ceremony was the Sun dance which is 
well described, and the traditional origin is given. Torture in the sun 
ceremony was. unusual and practiced as the fulfilment of a pledge to the 
Зип іп а dangerous crisis. The moon, the morning star, the milky way, 
and the dipper were also deified. Supernatural power was attributed 
to an unusually large number of medicine-bundles, The methods used 
and the songs sung to obtain medicine are well deseribed. In dealing 
with mythology the author presents typical myths heard by himself 
from each tribe. | 

The Cheyenne and Arapaho, although speaking distinct dialects, are 
culturally much alike, Cheyenne history is traced from La Salle's 
letter of 1680, through their long struggle for an independent life, to 
their present condition. They resented the unjust acts of the United 
States government and, on account of their high spirit and dauntlesa 
courage, they were in continual conflict with the authorities. They 
knew their just cause was hopeless, yet they fought with such fury that it 
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"cost the lives of twenty-five soldiers and a million dollars for every 
Indian killed." 

The government of the tribe is in the hands of a council of forty 
chiefs elected in a body by the retiring members. The warrior society, 
as the only body that could enforce regulations, had a prominent place 
in the government. These societies differ from other like Algonquian 
organizations in that they are not age societies. Religious belief centers 
about the sacred arrows brought to them by the culture hero. Fach 
year every man goes to look upon the arrows and to offer prayers and 
gifts. The Sun dance described was witnessed by the author in 1909. 

The music of the three volumes was transcribed [rom phonographic 
records by Henry F. Gilbert, who has accomplished a most difficult task 
inavery satisfactory manner, He finds it impossible to render primitive 
music accurately by means of our notation because the Indian habitually 
sings degrees of pitch between those represented by our symbols. Itis 
unusual to find.a song in which a sense of the key is maintained through- 
out the song. "The rhythm is very simple and the often noticed com- 
plications between the drum-beat and the melody are accidental. 

In volume seven, tribes representing three linguistic stocks are 
treated; the one tribe of the Kitunahan stock; the Yakima and the 
Klikitat of the Shahaptian; and fifteen tribes of the Sálishan, A com- 
prehensive survey is given of all branches of the families treated and 
sufficient specific mention of the smaller groups to give a general notion 
of their relationships. ‘The territory occupied by these families is within 
the Columbia River basin, a forested, mountainous region which fur- 
nished an abundant food supply consisting of roots, game, and fish, 
The term Yakima includes all the bands of Yakima valley, — There 
were no gentes or clans, but each band had its chief who in moat cases 
was the eldest son of the former chief. 1f the son displaved a lack of 
ability, then some more able man was selected to tie the chief, Religious 
practices were not highly developed. These people were animists and 
directed their efforts toward acquiring the supernatural power of the 
spirits of animals, Guardian spirits were secured jn solitude and some 
spirits gave men power to cause or exorcise sickness. They had no 
idea of immortality. The medicine chant, the only indigenous ceremony, 
was held in mid-winter pon the invitation of the medicine-man. The 
Klickitat tribe has lost its identity by being merged with the Yakima 
bands. Their language, culture, and religious practices do not differ 
materially. 

Numerous tribes of the Salishan stock occupy territory in Montana, 
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Idaho, and Washington. The author gives the separate history of each 
tribe; but the culture and customs are treated together to avoid repetition. 
When first observed all these tribes wore clothing of the plains type 
and lived in lodges covered with rush matting. Cedar-root baskets were. 
used for mortars and for cooking food by means of heated stones. The 
chief was selected by the council of old men and warriors, but by custom 
the choice was limited to the men of the former chief's family, The 
local band was the unit, there being no clan organization. Blood rela- 
tionship was the only bar to marriage. The younger sisters of à man's 
first wife usually became his wives also. A widow must marry her hus- 
band's brother, or obtain. his consent to marry another person. Their 
religious practices were very simple; there was no worshipped deity. 
They believed they could obtain the power of supernatural creatures, 
All the tribes, except the Flatheads, had a winter ceremony in which 
sacred, revealed songs were sung by persons possessing guardian spirits. 
Those possessed of a certain spirit wished to dance all the time and to 
give away all of their property—a peculiar form of emotional insanity 
due to religious excitement. 

The Kutenai form a separate stock. They live in British Columbia 
and northern Montana and Idaho. Their traditions give no account of a 
migration into this region. The tribe lost its unity in comparatively 
early times and the.bands spread southward and eastward, being at- 
tracted by the buffalo. They have failed to profit by contact with 
civilization and have become a filthy, idle community. "Their principal 
[ood was the flesh of animals, some of which, as the elk and mountain 
goat, also furnished skins for robes. They were skilful in the manu- 
facture of two varieties of canoe—a pine-bark craít, and a skin-covered 
boat. The separate bands were distinct, each led by an hereditary 
chief, who directed the movements of his band. 

Volume eight treats of the Nez Pereés, Wallawalla, Umatilla, Cayuse, 
and Chinookan tribes, The first three belong to the Shahaptian family. 
More attention is given to historical matters relating to the Nez Percés 
than ia usual in these volumes because it seemed desirable to correct 
various mistakes of historians by giving the Indians’ story of the war of 
1877. Ву reason of their Earth-mother religion they were attached to 
the land in such away that they could neither sell their land nor cultivate 
the soil and be consistent with their traditions and religious teachings. 
The "non-treaty" factions were contending, not alone for their home- 
land, but for the religion of their fathers. When the final word came that 
they were to be removed to the reservation, all the chiefs accepted the 
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situation as inevitable and made ready to move; but just at this time a 
drunken Indian murdered a white man who had killed his father, and 
thus the war was precipitated, In all engagements the Indians showed 
good courage and fighting ability, but neglected to take advantage of 
Сеп. Howard's delays and escape into Canada. Curtisis convinced that 
Chief Joseph, whom historians have made. a national hero, was nao more 
responsible for the successes or failures of the war than were several 
other chiefs. Joseph was the last of the chiefs. When only thirty of his 
warriors remained, he surrendered to Gen. Miles, saying "He who led 
the young men is dead —Trelerring to Looking Glass and giving him the 
credit for leadership. When the Nez Percés were first visited they were 
Prosperous and took great pride in dress and decoration. Their handi- 
work shows greater skill than that of the Plains tribes. They lived 
in communal lodges with a row of fires in the center. An under- 
ground house with ladder and trap-door was used by the women. Their 
religion, mythology, and ceremonies seem to have been disseminated 
from the coast by way of the Columbia. ‘The principal religious obsery- 
ance is the mid-winter medicine ceremony, at which time the boys 
who have seen visions may sing the songs the spirits have taught them, 
and medicine-men may test their powera in various ways. The music 
appropriately matches this: emotional religion, which shows a tinge of 
hypnotism running through it. The Cayuse belong to a distinct stock, 
but they have lived so long in contact with the Nez Percés and have so 
intermarried with them, that they have lost their old language, cul- 
ture, and pliysical characteristics. 

The Chinookan tribes occupied the banks of the lower Columbia. 
Food was so abundant that they became an indolent, licentioys people 
who easily suceumbed to the diseases and alcohol introduced with 
civilization until now fewer than two hundred remain. They hired 
Klikitat warriors to fight for them and used their slaves, whom they 
obtained by barter, as assassins to avenge their personal wrongs. Both 
sexes tattooed upon the face, arms, and breasts the images of animals 
of birds seen in dreams, The dead were taken in a canoe to an island 
in the river and deposited in the house af the dead. The widow made 
gilts to relatives and friends. A year later the bones were gathered, 
wrapped in skins, and left in the burial house: when again presents 
were distributed. They distinguished between the diseases due to 
natural causes and those due to spiritual causes, The former were 
treated with herb medicines while the latter were treated by super- 
natural methods. Their mythe show great wealth of imagination, 
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but are incomplete in cosmology: They start with the world already 
created and inhabited with beings In human form, both good and evil. 
Coyote transformed the evil creatures Into animals and the good ones 
into perfect human beings. 

At the end of each volume of this series there is an appendix giving 
а very concise tribal summary; music used in dances and songs sung on 
various occasions; selected vocabularies from each tribe. We have in 
this series of volumes not only complete information concerning the 
traditions, beliefs, customs, arts, and home life of these picturesque 
people, but also a vast amount of new material in the nature of cere- 
monies, folk-tales, myths, and music which will be valuable for compara- 
tive study. 

The editorial management of the publication is entrusted to Fred- 
erick Webb Hodge, Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, whose wide experience as chief editor of various scientific 
publications makes him eminently fitted for the work and guarantees its 
scientific accuracy. 

Wu. CukTIS FARABEE. 


Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection. By E. A. Watrrs Bunce, MLA., Litt. D., 
D.D., Lit.F.S.A., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
Britis Museum. Illustrated after drawings from Egyptian Papyri and 
Monuments, London: Philip Lee Warner; New York: G. P; Putnam's 
Sons, 19ri. 2 volumes. Large 8^, pp. xxxv, 404; and viii, 446. 

The works on the religion of ancient Egypt from the prolific pen 
of the indefatigable keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
in the British Museum would fill more than one “five-foot shelf": in 
fact thev make up a respectable Egyptological library by themselves, 
In the present sumptuously gotten up volumes Dr Budge attempts 
“to discover the source of the fundamental beliefs of the indigenous reli- 
gion of ancient Egypt, to trace their development through a period of 
some two scores of centuries, and to ascertain what the foreign influences 
were which first modified Egyptian beliefs, then checked their growth, 
and finally overthrew them" {p vih The two principal propositions 
which the author seems to endeavor to elaborate and to establish in 
the work before us are, first, that the foundation of the religious princi- 
ples and of the whole of the social fabric of Egypt resting upon them 
was the cult of the ancestral spirit, or ancestral god; secondly, that the 
Egyptians were Africans, and their religion was of indigenous African 
origin, and that therefore a general resemblance existed between ancient 
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Egyptian beliefs and practices and those of modern African peoples, 
particularly those of the Sudan. The hypothesia of an early Semitic 
invasion into Egypt, adopted by Egyptologists generally, ts not even 
mentioned, For the confirmation and elucidation of bis second thesis 
the author quotes African parallels almost to each and every Egyptian 
belief, custom, and rite. These parallels are not always convincing 
or elucidating, and some of them are irrelevant. Thus, for instance, 
tree- and moon-worship (IL 259, 251) wza also common among the 
Semites; the love for beads, shells, teeth of animals, pendanta, etc. 
(1, 323). is shared with the ancient Egyptians, not only by modern 
Africans, but also by the aborigines of America and the Pacific Islands. 
Still, in their aggregate, these parallels are impressive, 

Osiris being the central figure of the Egyptian religion, and the 
hope of resurrection and immortality the principal concern of the Osirian 
worshiper, they are made the centers of inquiry, But incidentally we 
are introduced to the whole host of the Egyptian pantheon. 

“Osiris was a compound of many gods, and his cult represented 
the blending of numerous nature cults" (n 18). But what gave him 
the dominating position in the Egyptian pantheon was the fact that the 
Egyptian believer saw in him the human-divine ancestor, the man-god, 
who not only brought civilization to Egypt but by his suffering and 
death at the hands of Set; and subsequent resurrection, was raised ta the 
position of sovereign ruler of the nether world and became the hope and 
symbol ol life after death for every believer. His fate of dying and 
rising to à new better life was to be, through his power and mercy, that 
of every dying believer. Hence, as Osiris was represented as a dead 
man (mummy), every dead worshiper of Osiris was believed to become 
in his turn an Osiris and share the bliss of the god. 

In addition to Osiris, it is well known that the Egyptians paid divine 
honors to many nature gods—sun, moon, water, sky, earth, the Nile, 
and a host of spirits and numerous animals which were considered as 
symbols of the gods or their abodes; But “little by little the Egyptians 
seem to have dropped the active cult of other gods, Osiris, Isis, or Hathor 
being in the eyes of the indigenous people of mare importance than all 
of them, [or they gave resurrection and immortality to the dead and 
prosperity to the living” (1, 20), 

The cult of Osiris and his circle (his sister-wife Isis and their son 
Horus) spread all over southern Europe and into many parts of Morth 
Africa, where it continued to be a religious power until the close of the 
fourth century A.D). lè lingered on the Island of. Phila down to the 
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middle of the sixth century A. D., and many of its underiving ideas and 
beliefs survived in Christianity. 

Dr Budge insists that the Egyptian cult was not polytheistic, but 
that the Egyptians throughout their long history and the various changes 
and transformations of their religious conceptions held fast to a belief 
in the existence of one great God, almighty and eternal, creator and 
maintainer of the universe, of whom the other gods were mere emanations 
and, as it were, deputies for the management of the affairs of the world 
(1, xxiii, 348 segg.). But considering the texts quoted in corroboration 
of this thesis it would seem safer to say that they contain a strain of 
monotheistic sentiment, a pantheistic conception which in a vague way 
affirms the unity of the divine—a conception which arises in every nation 
at a certain stage of civilization and political organization. It is well 
known that the one bold attempt to introduce a pure, though somewhat 
crudely materialistic, monotheiam, namely the worship of the Sun-god 
as manifested in the solar disk, which was made in the thirteenth century 
by Amenophis [V, ended disastrously. 

Space wil not permit even the naming of the topics which are dis- 
cussed in these volumes. A few may be mentioned at random to give 
an idea of the wealth of material which they contain, not only for the 
student of the Egyptian religion and of comparative religion, but also 
for the anthropologist and folk-lorist; Osiris and cannibalism: Osiris 
and human sacrifice and funeral murders; Osiris and dancing; magic; 
fetishism; spitting as a religious act: the African doctrine of last things: 
pottery made by hand: marriage; purification after birth: circumcision: 
twins; finger nails: tlie tortoise. 

Many of the Egyptian texts quoted are here translated for the first 
time. For the parallels from African lore the author has drawn upon 
his own observations while traveling in Africa and the accounts of 
numerous explorers, travelers, and missionaries. ‘The large number of 
finely executed illustrations, some in colors, present, as it were, a kaleido- 
scopic view of the Egyptian pantheon, of the development of the Egyptian 
temple and tomb, of the weird funerary rites and ceremonies and the 
experience of the deceased in the Amente or nether world. An excellent, 
full index renders the use of the volumes for reference a pleasure. 

L M. CASANOWICZ. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, Cambridge University Press. Eleventh Edition, 

1911. Vola. I-XXVIIL. 

In nearly every branch of human learning the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has received a hearty welcome; and anthro- 
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pology should also acknowledge ite jndebtedness, Indeed, it ia doubtful 
if the superiority of the new edition over the older ones can be so much 
appreciated by the student of auy other department of science. Even 
the articles on topics not usually thought o[ as part of this science are 
so treated in regard to early forms, development, survivals, and com- 
parative cultural value, aa to well reward reading by the student of 
anthropology in its broader aspects, Even such unpromising subjects 
as "Asceticism" and "Beards" have this virtue. The work in its 
entirety is doubtless the best testimony to the development, and the 
present scientific and cultural value of a subject about which the cautious 
outside world has been and to some extent still remains—and not without 
reason—scepticnl. 

The article on "Anthropology" is by Dr Tylor, If anyone rivals 
this master in the treatment of hic subject it is Mr Reade in the article 
on “Archeology,” devoted wholly to prehistoric archeology. Only those 
who are acquainted with the Guides to the British Museum would believe 
it possible to write so excellently and discriminatingly as Mr Reade does. 

The weakest part of the work—we write, of course, from the stand- 
point of the anthropologist—is its ethnology, "There is no lengthy 
article dealing with the classification or the racial distribution of man. 
Ot the individual tribes only the more important are given under the 
tribal name. For example, a few lines are found under the title " Mic- 
mac" (southeastern Canada) but their neighbors, the Maliseet, are pot 
mentioned. Perhaps most disappointing of all is the article on " America 
(North) " which, hawever excellent jt may be, does not do justice either 
to the theme or to thespace, Less satisfactory —because of its brevity— 
is the article on the distribution of races in Asia (see "Asia"), As to 
"Africa," our sole regret is that Mr Joyce did not have more space 
alloted him, We hope to hear further from him on a field which he 
seems to have made peculiarly his own. The list of tribes which he 
gives is most valuable, and às much may be said for his.article on Bantu 
Languages." (In general, however, languages and linguistic stocks have 
not received their due.) 

Each geographical or political division has a section devoted to the 
ethnography of that aren, Most of the more important ones are written 
by ethnologists of repute, This is not always the case, however, and 
occasionally the writer shows his poor grasp of that portion of his subject. 
The writer of the article on "Australia," who tells us that “the tribal 
organization of the Australians was based on that of the family," is 

‘surely not quoting from standard works on that continent, although he 
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has undoubtedly consulted them, Perhaps the most common fault is 
to attribute to an entire continent or large ethnographical area, types or 
characteristics which are found only in limited areas. This is likely to 
leave à very wrong impression upon the reader not familiar with the 
given territory and not trained in ethnological discrimination. To cite 
but one of the many cases in point: " Among the North American Indians 
ecatatic fasting is regularly practised. A faster writes down his visiong 
and revelations for a whole season. They are then examined by the 
elders of the tribe, and if events have verified them, he is recognized as a 
supernaturally gifted being, and rewarded with the chieftancy," (" Ascet- 
icism," by Conybeare.) Now, asa matter of fact, you might exhaust 
the literature on a great many North American tribes before you would 
find confirmation of this writer's assertion; and it is not unfair to sav that 
the statement [s as true and a bit more definite, if in place of “ North 
American Indinns," were inserted " the Americans north of the equator.” 
Üne can not too much deplore the use of these general and false rather 
than specific and true assertions, 

In physical anthropology we have an article on “ Primates" excel- 
lently illustrated and condensed, but little on the much needed topic of 
comparative anatomy. An admirable account of “Albinism" is given 
and in the articles on " Dog" and " Wolf," as well as in numerous others, 
there is much of interest and profit if not for the physical at least for 
the cultural anthropologist. "Technology receives butscant and imperfect 
treatment in regard to the simpler forms, and seldom have these topics 
been assigned to anthropologists. 

The articles that fall within the scope of social anthropology have 
been dealt with in various, and sometimes almost contrasting, ways. 
In the articles on "Animism"" and " Taboo" (both by N. W. Thomas) 
for example, there is, in the main, mérely а convenient arrangement and 
subdivision of the facts with a selection of those that seem most im- 
portant. Other topics, such as "Ritual" and "Religion—Primitive" 
(bath by R. R. Marett), are treated in quite a different manner. Їп 
the latter the attempt is rather to interpret, criticise, and explicitly or 
implicitly to put the emphasis upon mefhed. Some of these show а Кееп, 
penetrating insight and express In a sentence some idea that most 
writers could elucidate only in a paragraph, Perhaps the essential 
characteristic of primitive peoples has never been во well expressed as 
in the phrase: "Savagery—the stage o[ petty graups pursuing a sel[-cen- 
tered life of inveterate custom, in an isolation almost is complete aa if 
they were marooned on separate atolls of the ocean.” — (See " Religion. ") 
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Aguin we read "primitive religions are like so many similar heads on 
a string, to wit, the common conditions of soul and societv that make, 
tay, totemism, or taboo, very much the same thing all the savage world 
over, when we seek to penetrate to its essence" (ibid.). Even so; in 
this day of ready-made generalizations and rapid " Evolutions" we need 
the caution: "The fact is that comparative religion must be content to 
regard all its classifications alike as pieces of mere scaffolding serving 
temporary purposes of construction" (see " Ritual"), 

On almost every phase of anthropology the student will get much 
help from the Encyclopedia. At the end of each article is a bibliog- 
raphy of a few books bearing on the topic, and these have, almoat 
without exception, been selected with great care. Perhaps not the least 
part of its usefulness will be the information it gives on numberless 
topies germane to that part of anthropology in which the student js 
immediately interested, For example, if your field reparter fails to give 
desired details abour the fauna, flora, or topography of the country 
about whose inhabitants he is writing, seek in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
amd ye shall find. 

W. D. Warris, 


The Idea of God in Early Religions, ByF,B, Jevoss. (The Cambridge Manuals 
of Science and Literature.) Cambridge University Press. 1910. Pages x, 
170. (Price 1 shilling.) 

This isa comprehensive survey of almost every phase of "early 
religions," from. the influences of social environment, the theories of 
animism, fetishism, magic and the magico-religious, through inythology, 
ritual, sacrifice, prayer, commution, to such conceptions as the idea 
and being of God. No one should hope to treat religion at once so 
broadly and &o tersely. The work gives one the feeling that the author 
has not done justice to any of his topics rather than that such a hasty 
review enables one to see these various aspects in their organic relations, 

Aside from this, the vagueness of the treatment will always be an 
objection to the immediate or permanent value of the book. The author 
does not hint at what he means by " God " —whether personified or not 
—by “idea of God"—whether conscious reflection—or by “early 
religions.” The latter seems to include anything from the Australian 
and “the jungle-dweller of Chato Nagpur" —a favorite of the author—to 
Socrates and David, Hence we are always left In doubt as to what tribe 
or people is meant when a generalization as to religious condition or 
advance is made, As, for example, on page 30, where he says: "As 
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polytheisms have developed out of polydwimoniam, that is to sav, as the 
personal beings or powers of polydemonism have, in. course of time, 
come to possess proper names and a personal history, some idea of 
divine personality must be admitted to be present in polydamonism 
as well a6 in polytheism: and in the same way, some idea of a personality 
greater than human may be taken to lie at the back of both polyd#mon- 
ism and fetishism.” Either the author has some one or more particular 
tribes in mind when he makes such generalizations or he believes them 
applicable to all tribes and peoples alike—unless we suppose that he 
merely evolves these conceptions out of his inner consciousness from a 
sense of the general fitness of things. Whatever his authority for these 
statements may be, the treatment is always unsatisfactory when we are 
given no clue at al! as to what tribal group is meant. 

The author's doctrines become intelligible only by admission of two 
suppressed principles, which he nowhere states but throughout infer- 
entially takes as granted: First, evolution of religious thought has always 
taken one fixed and given direction; second, this form of evolution in 
a more or less advanced state is to be found with every tribe and people. 
Admit these and the book is of real value: deny them, and it is difficult 
to say in what its value consists. It is true that Dr Jevons himself 
epeaks of a dispersive evolution which takes many turns and twists 
and does not move steadily along ina uniform groove. Notwithstanding 
his recognition of this theory, however, his seems to be a case in which 
rival and contradictory theories can be held without discarding the one 
where practice dictates following the other—and this the unjustifiable 
one, 

W. D. WALLIS- 


Modern Theortes of Religion. Hy Emic 5. WaTERHOUSE. London: Charles H. 

Kelly, t910. Pp. xi arid 448 (441-8, index). — (Price 5 shillings net.) 

Only a limited portion of this work (pp. 333-363) deals with anthro- 
pological material, Despite the fact that Dr Waterhouse seems un- 
acquainted with the source material, it must be admitted that he has 
handled the various theories with regard to primitive religions in a 
critical manner and with considerable understanding of their impllca- 
tions. While this can never compensate for first-hand and thorough 
knowledge of the literature on which these theories are based, the manner 
oí handling his data and interpreting the phenomena is. a good object- 
lesson for an ethnographer interested in the meaning and significance 
of the facts of savage triballife. [tis matter of surprise that no reference 
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is made to the works of Marett nor to any al the. L' Année Sociologique 
school; und the absenee of an acquaintance with them is the more 
remarkable since Dr Waterhouse's interests in anthropological theories 
center around the works of Tylor and Frazer, and the topica of animism. 
and super-nuturalism, magic and religion, and the emotional basis of 
religion, 
On the last-mentioned the author holds that: 

"between the lowest zran and the highest brute, it may be assumed there fs по 
break, that continuity te complete: but that must not prevent the facts beings 
handled sewe Have thein. and they are these: that, whilst the emotions that are re- 
ligious in man exist in brutes, they do not exist as religion in brutes; hut their 
religious quality ts something added to them in their passage to man; à something 
that belongs ro man as man" (351). 


The writer is certainly correct in saying that: 


"Amongst the epecial dificulties of dealing with religion must be placed the 
fact that religion, from its nature, asserts itself amongst all customs, and inter- 
mingles with primitive science, philosophy, magic, mythology, superstition, 
ancestor-worshin and the like, Seeing that the anthropologists cannot agree 
up a definition of the thing to be soughr, it must follow that a good deal of con- 
fusion between religion and these things with which jt manifests itself must 
nrise, und will arise, until there is Closer agreement às to what constitutes the 
essence of primitive religion, 

“Further still must it 





It is sometimes well to see ourselves as others see us. Perhaps the 
anthropologist himself is somewhat to blame for the mistaken theories 
of psychologists and of students oi religion with regard ro tlie import 
of the facts collected by the field-worker.. For this reason if for no other 
a knowledge of Dr Waterhouse's use of the anthropological material 
at his command should repay every anthropologist. For, after all, 
savages are human beings and—though feld-workers seeni prone to forget 
it—ethnography is but one phase of the history of man. 

W- D. Warun. 
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The Origin ef Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of Man, By the Riant 
How. Loup Avenury, P.C. Siath Edition (1902), Reissue with. a New 
Preface, London, New York, Bombay, and. Calcutta: Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 1911. 83$ X 534, pp. xxxii +577. (Price 75. 6. met.) 
Lubbock's celebrated book hardly requires:an introduction at this 

late day, for even the new preface accompanying this edition is merely a 

restatement of the author's position in reply to his critica, and has been 

recently superseded by a fuller rejoinder in a distinct publication. 

There are some references to Spencer and Gillen's investigations оп 

Australia, but otherwise there is little attempt to bring the work up to 

date even in the mere matter of selecting authorities. Sproat is still 

the chief authority cited on the Northwestern tribes of America, and 
the discussion of fetishism has not been modified by the illuminating 
researches of Pechuel-Loesche and the publications of the Tervueren 

Museum. From a certain point of view the tack of novelty is hardly to 

be regretted. For Lord Avebury's book represents, perhaps more clearly 

than any other ethnological work, the theoretical standpoint of a certain 
period in the history of anthropology. In this sense it may well be com- 
pared with the popular works of Haeckel, the later editions of which 
also show a father limited comprehension of modern methods of research, 
but which remain invaluable documents for the historian of biological 
science. And, as the sane zoólogist of. today can mot deny the great 
inpetus given to biological study by Haeckel's writings, so the ethnol- 
ogist with a proper historical perspective will never fail to recognize the. 
place of The Origin of Civilization aa one of the earliest expositions of 
culture-history fram the evolutionary standpoint and as a successful 
attempt to familiarize the lay world with some of the most interesting 
data of ethnology. 

Ropert H. Lowte, 
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GENERAL 


Ameghino (F.) Orige Migénico del 
Марије. hi ae bees La 





aml asylums, Technique iz discussed 
in some detail, Dr A. concluiles that 
circumferential mtasatements are less 


19tt, IM, 133-192, 10 Гез.) preferable than diametral; Lesa for- 
Discusses the comparative anatomy mula No. 14 is better than Pellatier's 


the ajephyrir gum; vocal or pre- 
human langsage, semi-articulate Lo 


uxge, Consónnnis, elc. According ta | 


guage 
A. "the babbling of míants repre- 
senis perfectly the human stage im- 
mediately preceding the beginning of 
the faculty of eni 
the language of "the precursors of 
man" was exclusively vocal or pre- 
human; that of the first representa- 
tives of the human race was " semi- 
articulate," dueto Jhe absence of ihe 
peri ant ere Ds the 
course of t velopment speech 
has heen: Aphonic (lower creatures), 
emotive {animala}, vocal (pre 
human), temi-arilculate (Ärt mèn). 
articulate (man). For A., languages 
represent apecios arid dialects varieties 
of them; there are species, genera, 
Pere elc a io gc en 
guapes nave preceded polysyliabic, 
and Chinese i& "one of the most 
rimitive tongues.”  Thia iv a posi- 
umous publication. 
Anderson (J. H) Ан imvestigation as 
to the most accurate method of csti- 
mating the cubic capacity o£ the Tiv. 
ing head, together with some remarks 
on the relative thickness of the cra- 
Bjal integument (f. R: Anthr. Inst 
Lond, toio, xi, 264-278.) Gives re 
Sulti of messarements of skulls of go 
subjects from the Melbourne hospitals 


of the speech-organs, the evolution of 


ulate largüage": | 








diametral method; water is besi to 
tse to determine cubic capacity of 
skull. The correct allowance for cra- 
nial tissues seems 10 be- for length o 
mm, for breadth 9 mm, for height 
тшш. Bibliography of 23 titles. 

"The proportionate contents of the 
skull as demonstrated from an ex- 
amination ef forty Caucasian cranta 
(Ibid. 279-284.) Same go subjects 
na mbove. Detsils af brain meisure- 
mrnte. Author concludes that beain- 
volume probably decreases with ad. 
vancing age; variation in brain- 
Volume ft compensated by sn inverse 
variation in the amount of cerebro: 
spinal fluid present: the dura mater 
Joe fel increase im proportionate 
volume with increasing oge, nor with 
tire of skull, bot remind conatant, 
with a volume of from about 4.5 to 


5.5 “Gr. ! 
Angelotti (G.) Sui solchi dell! arteriz 


meningea mella nell! endocrania. 
CAtti d. Sx. Rom. di Antrop. Roma, 
1910, XY, 3092-105, 4 fg)  Düeeusses 
the sulci of the median meningeal 
artery їп the endocranium—normal, 
abnormal, primate skulle were @x- 
amined. Dr A. concludes that there 
exists a relationship between the de- 
velopment of the ceerons skull and 
that of the endocrante arterial circu 
latim 


Anthony (R.) A propos dè l'enseigne- 
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ment de anatomie d l'École d'anthro- 
pologie. (Rev. Anthrop., Paris, ELLA 
XX145—55.) Sketches the history of 
the teaching of anatomy a! the. École 
J'Anthropologie in Paris (Broca, 
Manouvrier, Matey) and discusses 
the seope and divisions of the Science. 
Anthropology at the British Associa- 
tion, (Ман, 1911, xs, 134-160, 171- 
26.) Abstracts of chief papers on 
Physical anthropology, eth gi 
and ethnology, and archeology pre- 
sented at medi of 1911. 
Arrhemius (5S.) Über den Ursprung 
des Geitirnkultus. (Scientia, Bolo- 
gnm 1901, 1k, MG. 2, 420-434.) Treats 
of the origin and development омат 
worship among primitive Ptoples, the 
ancient Babylonians, Mexicans, eie. 
Among tle lower races the mhon 
(with. jt phases) ja often more note 
worthy: than the aun, anil the latter 
is frequently subordinate to the- for- 
merinmyihology, ete; The secondary 
place of the gun in Babylon is ats 


rematkable Star-worship aroy oul. 


Of the need of mesauzing time, ete. 
Astley (Н. J, DX) 
markings: 
cance, (J. R. Anthrop, Inet, Lond. 
TOTI XL, 83-100.) After discussing 
briefly warious theorirr A. considers 
cup- and ring-markings "In the light 
which has beet thríwn upon them by 
recent research among die aborigines 
of Australia,” ant concludes thar 
they are " totemiatic bigna,” belong 
ing with “the npeclul totemlatic de- 
signe Of fhe Arunta, both on ihe rock: 
Paintings, the Churingn Iikinis, and 
the Churinge Nanja Tn the Arunia 
phehimena we have * (he germs of 
ue Lingam colt" The signification 
óf cup- ani Ting-markings ix to be 
(опта im “the ill existen hahiie 
‚ані custome af the Aronia, ric." 
Autobiography of Dr Chas. H. $: Davia 
(Amer. Anti, Benton Harb, Mich. 
To11,. XXXIM, 1-3, portr) Sketch 
of life and works of seaselat= editar 
Of the American A utra uarian. 
Baglioni (5.)  Cenirihuta аа cons- 
scenta della muvra naturale. Riter- 
ehe di analysi acusiico sn alconi stru. 
menti di popali naturali; (Ан d. 
So. Rom: di Antrop, Roma. 1б. 
XY, 313-j60, a3 feu.) Gives the re 
sof acoustic investigations of the 





Cup- and ring 


-| Barnardi-James (J.} Nature's 
ther origin and signifi | 
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musical instruments of primitive 
peoples: Marimbs (4 from varie 
parte of Africa); sansa (9 from the 
Congo country and Central and Esat 
Africa) | syringe or pan-pipe (5 from 
variis parti of Melanesia, 2 from 
Africa, and 1 from thm mt and 
negroes of the Amazon, in Brasil), 
The chief facte noled gre: Oscilla- 
tions within wide limits: mare or less 
strong alterations of the diverse inter- 
vals; existence of a large sumber af 
consonant intervals (all oor four) ; 
tendency tü approximate insensihly 
té the diatonic (heptatonic) sealei 
possibility of having tontempeorane- 
ously cases of tetratonic, pentatonic, 
fas semicroiatic gamma. нүн, 
E tò B, the fondamental princip 
determining and conditioning the 
genesis and development of aur din- 
tonic scale in essentially of a PME 
ital character. "The progres of cul. 
tere has induced a better selection 
and a more exact determination of 
the 7 elementary tones constituting 
the diatonic scale, | 
night 


fights, (Oxf. and Cambr. Rev. 
Lond. to11, No. 14, 111-119.) Can- 
talas tome folk-lore items concerning 
(he will-o-the-wlsp from Argentina 
end Ireland (legend, p: t16). On p. 
173 the author states that Argentine 
girls on summer &renings put a fire- 
fy or two onder the lice of their 
mantillas, 

Beddoe (1. Sir Francis Сано, 
peik PERE (Ман, Lond, n 
Xt. 343 — Noies peculiar shape o 
head; lack of humor due fe Quaker 
ancestry; inventivemess, See Gray 

Belden (N. M.) ‘The relation of bal- 
ladry to: folklore. (J. Amer. Folk- 
Lare, Lsneuster, Pa, 1911, її, 


ка. | | ne 
Bernard (F.) Le Dépopulation des 


campagne. (J. d. fconom,. Paris, 
TOW, (Xx, 209-295.) Author com- 


siders "la petite propriété ?' the best 
Temedy agamet depopulation of the 
rival districts, 

Biasutti (R.) Alcune osservazion| жаа 
distribuzione geografica dell” indice 
vefalico e dei Иш tipi cranio- 
metric (Arch, p. l'Amtrop, Fi- 
теше, 1990, XL 363-37: 1 fg, 2 


maps.) Treats of the geographic 
distribuilon of the cephalic index and 
the chief craniometric types. Accord- 
ing to Н, variations of cranial 
Жү and of the consequent gen- 


architecture of the cerebral, 


cranium, have not the significance 
of typical (racial) variations, but 
of phases of craniogenetic devel- 
ser which may be repeated in 

group, The study of the 
distribution of cronial forms does tint 
vonfirm (for modem man) m very 
great primitivenrss of the high ME 
choid types... Lt is not nec 


езегу, E. 
iQ regard individualy with low solis | 
and individuals with high skulla in a 


negro, American or European series 
ai typically diverse and 


somatic eharacters doe not confirm 
‘uch. dimorphism, The elimination 
af Golichocephale from o brachy- 
berien of тісе-тетва, to obtain 
= риге" series, is unjustifiable, on- 
WE other reaxont strengthen it, 
-— (Glaciazioni e mmanità seconda il 
Rutot. (bil, turi, XLI, t88-tor.) 
Résumés and discusses the views of 
Ruiot om man and ihe glaciul period, 
with special reference to his article in 
the Bullet. de la Sor. belge de Geolo 
gie for toio, B. accepte the chronol- 
ogy of Rutot. 
ren: (J) Waar de kinderen 
am komen. (Volkskunde, Gent, 
1011, Хуп, 18-14, 143-151, 193-198.) 
First. two sections of article on folk- 
lore of “where the children come 
from,"—sameone brings them (doc. 
tor, old woman, midwife, ett): the 
slork hiring» them (rhymed are given, 
m д ; children come from cab- 
‘other plunt:, from trees, 
БОМ, hollow trees, from under atones, 
from a well ar from the water-mill, 
eunt of the water. ete. 
—— Volkshumor in pecitalijke saken. 
(Ibid, 159$-203.) Gives 12 items» of 
na. ‘wit conrerning clergymen, ete, 
te (J.)  Nevere Mircheniiteratyr. 


180-108.) Reviews, résumés, and 
critiques of recent literatore relating 
to fairy and foll-tales, ete. General 
(works of Swanton, v. Gennep, v. der 
Leyen, Goldenweiser, Sijmons, Aarne, 
Dahnhardt, Ihsbsk y, Forke 


жо, Wisser, Drechsler, 


py | 
separate, when, at least all the other | 


Borchardt (Р.) 
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Huet, Miller, Cosquin, v. Sydow 

Zwierzina, Armeito, Jones, Wallins 
кош, Suchler, Johnston, Bokir, 
Bitch, Class, Tesdorpí, Sperbe, Lee, 
Barnouw, Galos, Oliver, Jordan); 
European (Dahnhardt, Busch, Waos- 


Müller, 

Parsche, Niderberger, Наейатоодеп, 
Langer, Trevelyan, Brusot, Colson, 
Ыы, Roche, Quintin, Polivica, 
Almare Böhm); Asia (Daniel, 
Wingate, Macler, Rodding md Bom- 
pat, Shakespear, Woo, Davis and 
Chew-Leung, Катан, Nippgen, 
Basset, — Rhodo-Kanakis, Hein): 
DIEN (Desparmet Hasset, Artin 
Pasha, Frobenius, AEN Tremearne, 
Harris, Joseph, AVeule, Lademmasm, 


Werner, lacnttet, n 


Bond (F. D.) The lack of printing in 


antiquity, (Pop. Scl. Mo, artes 
Pas 1911, тях, 384—3 The 
author thinks that the main ie af 
the absence of printing (some sort af 
itamping of rudiinentary printing of 
Course existed) їп antiquity, was not 
lock of paper, but rather the lack of 
a strong money-making stimalua euch 
gt existed in tha fifteenth ceniury 


when printing sprang up in Europe. 
Bonfigli 


(R.) Gyrus cunei e plica ca- 
neo lin anterior. CANI d. Soe. 
Kom. di Anirep.. Koma, (911, XYI 
r07-111, 2 fgs.) Treats of the Gyrus 
sungi aod ibe Fiia comed-lingualis 
penra in the | of two idints, 
The ruperficialitv of the (7. zuwei is 
very rare in man. The anomalice 
noted are interesting for comparison 
wilh corresponding phrnamena in ihe 
brains of the lower races am! in those 
of the anthropoids, etc. 
Paplerabformungen 
vor Monomenten, Маке fur Reis- 
emde (2. f, Eithnol, Berlin, tort, 
MLM, 541—545, 6 ign.) Treats of 
paper moulds of inscriptions, carv- 
ings, and other monuments. The tech- 
кф Б is described from personal es- 


| Pe" (С.у Histoire de la civilisa- 
"m d. V. f. Volksk,, Berlin, 1911, xxi, | 


iion. (Scientia, Halogna, tort, x; 
хо. 3, 215-221.) — Discus recent 
works of de Morgan, Dussaud, Dre- 
rop, Hauser, Piqet, stt on the early 
civilizations of the Mediterranean 
aren (European, African, Asiatic). 


5 Dertel, | Burger (Hr) Demonstration eines Ap 
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rates für Kopfmessungen. (Z. f. 
Ethaol., Berlin, 1911, XL, 620.) 


This new apparatus for head-measure- | 


ment may be meful for paychiatrists 
and sewlptora, but hardly for tha 


anthropometrist among primitive 
peoples. 
Burne (C. $.) The essential unity of 
folk-lore. Presidential address. 


( Folk-Lors, Lond., 1911, xxtt, 14-40.) 
According to Miss B. folk-lore is 


“the learning of the pope" and * it 
is the product of the thought, the 


idea of early or barbarie min, es- 
pressed in word or in action, in belief, 
сМ, Могу, tong of taying.” Ti is 
“an entity, the product of the human 
mind, made up of complementary ele- 
mentz-—belief, custom, and story,— 
and liable to be influenced and varied 
by externa] circumstances." The hal- 
lad of the “ Bitter Withy " (folk-lore 
of the  willow-tree,—inextricable 
mingling of belief und practice, myth, 
tong, and saying), the connection be- 
tween belief and custom, " survivala." 
the essential solidarity of folk-lore, 
the racial element, etc,, sre discussed. 
In appendix are some nates on. Daniah 
dancing-ballada, the dedication of 
churches, ete. 

Busehan (G.) Za dem Kapitel " Mon- 
golenflecke" (A. f, Anthrop, Broe 
schwg, 1911, N. F. 1x, 321.) Cites 
letter from. De J. G. F. Riedel of 
Batavia, dated from Gorontalo, Cole 
hes, Jute 30, 1873. 10 Charles Darwin, 
and Darwin's reply. Dr R. nòtes the 
"blue apots" sm the back above the 
buttocks of “the children of the 
primordial. North Selebesian tribes." 
Thi» antedates Dr Baels's observa- 
tions of 1883. 


1594 
Carus (P.) Animal symbolism, (Open | 


Court, Chicago, 1911, xxv, 79-95, 16 
їшї Treats of 1 h in ancient 
classic mythology, the fish-deities of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Dionysos, 
Eros. and the fish, Christ as Orpheus 
in the: catacombs, ete, 

— Fish and dove, (lbid, 112-221. 
TQ fgs.] Treats of thew symbals,— 
"the sacred animals of Astarte, which 
reappear during the third and fourth 
centuries A. D. as important Christian 
evmbola,” particularly with reference 
to the information given by Lucian 
concerning the worship of Hera at 
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Hierapolis, the inscriptions and 


figures in the catacombs, ete. 
—— The 


| fish ams  treasure-keeper. 

(Ibid, 314-316, 1 fg.) Treats of the 

Apostle Peter. and. the. tribute-money, 

the ring of Sakunisla, the ring of 

Polyerates, the dwarf Andwazi of the 
etc. 


—— The Jonah story ond kindred 


A. (Ibid, 3271-185, 16 fgs.) 
Treats of Jonah and the whale, Dio- 
nysus and the dolphin, Arion and the 
dolphin, Melkarth and the sea-horse, 
coins illustrating the Greek dolphin 
legenda, Jason and the dragon, Per- 


seas and the great fish, Heracles and 
the monater, the Jonah of the Haida 
Indisms, etc. 


——- Some nol on language-Mudy. 


(ТЫЯ... 292-301.) Discusses the 
Latin element in English; the change 
of languages (the author exaggerates 
the rate among Indian tongues), in 
words, meanings, pronunciation, etc. : 
the origin of languages, etc. Dr C. 
thinks that “the most primitive lan- 
guages appear to have been. monosyl- 
labie," and that “there waa a time 
when the so-called roots were ideas of 
a general character, which were used 
for the purpose of communicating 
mientions, or requests, or declera- 
tions.” They also “first denoted ar- 
tions,” because "language originated 
ая ап eccompaniment of cooperative 


work of à communal activity." 
—— Pagan and Christian love-feasta, 


(ТЫ, 514—524. 14 fg) Trenti of 
Babylonian communion and fish sacri- 
fice, convivial scenes depicted on 
tombs of worshipers of Dionysus and 
Mithras, a love-feast of the Fabian 
family, pagan love-feasts of ancient 
| ; eic, tbe Last Supper, Chris- 
tian eucharists, 


— Rivers of living water: . (Thid., 


hi6-630, 3 fgx.) Discusses the pass- 
age of the New Testament (John VIT, 
38), " He that believeth an me, as the 
scripture hath said, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water," 
compared wih a partape in ihe Rad- 
dhist sacred books. Dr C. refers 
them to ihe idea of a divine body 
partly of flames (or light) and partly 
of water, inhabited by creatures of 
earth, air, and water, 






Chamberlain (А. Е.) Some inflaences 


of race-contact npon the ari of primi- 


tive pe . (Journ. of Race De- 

ürcester, IgIT, If, 206-209.) 

Discusses alle influence (Mason) 
af introduction of iron upon Eskimo 
art and on the rock-pictures of Gui- 
ana (im Thurn): ther effecti of white 
contact on the art (painting on walls; 
carving of images, ete.) of South 
African negrocs (Stannus), and on 
the бана oí Brazilian Indians 
(Schmidt). 

—— David Boyle. (Amer. Anthrop., 
Lien, Pa, 1911, 5. 3. X1rll, tso- 


Cie (P) L'Urbanisme. Étude hii- 
torique, géographique et économique. 
(Bull. 5 Soc. Neuchàt, de Géogr., Nen- 
chilel, 191, =z, 313-231.) General 
discussion of urbaniam (cities of an- 
tiquity, Middle Ages, 19th century, 
etc.). Religion waz at the beginning 
of Greek mnd Roman cities. The 
northern movement of great cities is 
noteworthy. 

| (L) — Pan] dus Chatellier. 
(L'Anthropologie, Paris, Igri, XXIL 
354-367.) Note on P. de Chatellier 
(д. М 1911) "with list of publi- 
eations (93 studies) chiefy relating 
io French archeology, Finistare in 





ссыт im rapport 
үө de valent ae hes Por: l'argent et 
le cuivre ches les peuples anciens èt 
les Arabes. (R. d'Ethnogr. et de 
Sociol, Paris 1911, п, 160-173.) 
Discusses ihe- legal relations st the 


тесіош= metals in Persia, 


err decenas erii 
wilver was r3 t6 | (Perzia, Сус 


Sacily, etc.) ; 1$ to 1 (Rome, im time | 
u$ und down to Con- | 
stantine; after Constantine to fall of 
the Arabs | 


of dictntor Fabi 


empire, 142 to 1); amon 


ц. ію i The valno ofẹ ver йз Com- 


pared with copper was 128 to r 
(шур Rome); 100 to : from re- | 
form of Diocletian; rao to 1 after | 


_ reform of Constantine. 
Deubner (L.) 
(Arch. £. Erligsw., Ї 
302-303.) Cites om 


+ FOI, XIV. 
us provistons 


(yearly festivals, etc.) in the wills of | 


people dead within the last 


j0 years, 
—а sort ef perpetuation of ihe cult | 


of 
Dussaud ( R. } Totémisme et Exogamie. 
(L'Anthropologie, Paris, 1QII, XXI. 
АЫ: АНТИ. М, В. £3—4 i 
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295-305, 2 maps.) Résumé and cri- 
tiqua v Frazer's joe amd Er- 
врату (4 vols, Landon, 1910). 

Enrico (Ati d Soe: Rom. di 
Antrop., Roma, 1911, xvi, 181-184.) 
Note om scientific activities of Prof. 
Raseril (4d. July, roro) wili bat of 
publications, chiefly concerned with 


demography, 

Fay (E W.) Language study. snd 
language pérchology. (Fop, Sct. Mo., 
‚ Ра. IOL Deut, 309-354.) 
Discusses "article by Prof A. Hill in 
xd Sci s for June, 1907, са 
ac on of language із 

relation d ee According to 
Praf. F. guage 14 the expression 
of thought, but it is more, it fa the 
prompter of thought." No type. of 
language baa ever been found inade- 
quate to express the thonghia of it 


native wera. 
Feblinger (H:) Т ee bit- 
logique de la civilisation urbaine. 


(Scientia, Hologna, rS X, ко. 4. 
&£11—424.) Discusses recent literature 
on the subject of “physical degenera- 
tion," etc, in relation 10 alleged in- 
feriqrity of the city-bred, F. holds that 
the power of resistance of uncivilized 
peoples has been greatly exaggerated 
in the past. The conclusion. reached 
is that “it is a mistake to see in the 
city, the goal of modern ions, 
and the center of mixture of types of 
нн» абыр ot pra 
rem of the development o anitv 
and civilization,” 

Fewkes (J. W.) The cave dwellings 
of the Old ond the New Worlds. 
( Amer. Anthrop.. ны P 
1910, М. 8., XI, 396—415, $ p сЕ 

(1) La cuimeon des : 
et les рд Н de la com parla 


dans l'étude la e¢ramique archd- 
eae (Rev Scientif, Paris, 
1911, 407—499.) Discusses the 


methods of prehistoric pottery, and 
particolarly the black pottery— 
various carboniferous varieties. 
Frassetto (F.) e Fanesi (F.) Di un 
nuovo craniostato con movimento 
compensate, (АН d. Soc, Rom. di 
Antrop, Коша, 1911, XVI, 133-135, 
2fgt.) Describes and figures a new 
cranioita or craniophor, with com- 
movement, fitted for any 
orienintion desired for the skull, It 
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із an improvement upon ihat of 
Stdyhwo. | 
Friedemann (M.) Die Stellung des 
Mense i 















boyant "), familiar speech in relation 
"i events in his life and death, 
the church and its rites and cere 
monies, ihe devil, etc. 

v, Gall (Freih.) Die Herkunit unseres 
Sehrift-Alphabets, — (Heres BL f, 


Volkak., Lpg, I911, x, i .) 
Based on A, J. Evan'a Scri ; Mines 
(Val t, Ozford, 1909.) The primi- 
tire linear writing of the ancient 
Cretans is the ancestor of our alpha- 
bet through a North Semitic (spread 
by the Pheniclans) modification of it 
by some Palestinian genius. 
van Gennep (A.) | u'est-ce que le ta- 
ttmisme?  (Folk-Lore, Lond, то, 
XXIL 93-104.) Discusses the views 
of Frazer in his Totemiim end Ex- 
egamy. Vin G. agrees with EF. in 
separating erogrmy from totemism, 
bat not in refusing the: latter all re- 
lig significance, The difficulties 
of deciding what “totemimm™ really 
buman races. Dr E, doubts ihe imple means are emphasized See Lang 
hypothesis of three stemeraces—white, | (A.), Westermarck (E), 
К, f ` | Yan Ginneken (},)  Sprachwissem 
e в, Ме „айй Маа schaftliche Chronik. (Anthropos, St 
is Hot so justifiable as F, thinks, Dr Gahriel-Madling bei Wien, 1911, vi, 
Y. L. is quite unfavorable to F's 345-366.) Critical review of the 
scheme, works of Dr Wilhelm Planert, par- 
ticularly his Aandiuck der Nama 
trachs jn Deutrch-Süduertafriba 
(Berlin, 1905), Dis ryntaktitehen 
Ferhülimitte der Suahkeli (Berlin, 
1007), Die grammatinhen К афо 
тїгм їн {йг Кын ты” Камтдї- 
dt, Eine: Unterruchung ат Malay 
itchen (ZDMG., Bd. 60), Makrorkep 
isthe Erfrterungen über. Begrifsent- 
wirkung (ото) from the point of 
view of comparative philology and 
peychogenetic lingni , giving his 
awn theories, etc. on the questions in- 
volved. 
Giufrids-Ruggeri (V.) Ta quistiene: 
dei pigmel m le warixsisni rzotfolo- 
Riche del gruppi etniei, (Arch. p. 
l'Antrap., Firenre, rọra, XL, 329-315.) 
Treats of pigmies and ihe morpho- 
logical variations of піс groops 
(views af Schmidt, Hagen, Stratz, 
held more or lets by Schnee Hee 
"Wis more or le -Schmid Hagen, 
Klaatsch, etz., that ‘the primitive 
himan race (ar Стат) і "а гасе 
corresponding ta the infantile паре 
of more evolved ontogenetic devel- 
opment.” According ta G.-R., the 






| 


| hen im zoologischen 

(Ztechr, £f. Ethnol, Berlín, 1911, 

ELUTE, 114-115.) Diseumion of article 

with this title by Friedenthal in 1910. 
iedemann believes that the strur- 

tute of the human brain entitles man 

to a special place among the Primates. 

Friedenthal (H.) Die Stellung des 
Menschen im zoologischen Syslem. 
(Ibid. toto, xL, 989-994.) Argues 
for the inclosion of man with the 
anthropoid apes in п sub-order Ae | 
threpomerphac—from identity of 

» forms of nails and aperma- 
tozoa, hair, physiplogical processes of 
growth, etc. 

Fritsch (G.) Zweite Vorlage einer 
акынын Tue ee 
sem. o Diskussion. (Ibid, 024-929. 
Views of Ehrenreich, +, Luachan, 
Staudinger cn. Fritsch's scheme of the 


| 


—— Verwertung won Rassenmerk: 
malen für allgemeine Vergleichnngen. 
(Ibid, тот, хиш, 273-280, 4 figs.) 
F. emphasizes the fact that even the 
mos striking racial charnctera are 
not absolutely constant (skull, skele- 
!en, skin-ülor, eye-lorm, hair, .eic.). 
but notes that this need not exclode 
their use in comparing the ruces of 
Tian. | Tus point i» diszusied with 
Special reference to halr-form (pp. 
270-279) in Chinese and Hottentots, | 
Differences that are of valve os dis | 
tinctions are after made of no valna 
by pedantic devotion to averages, or 
hy misirterpretatinn of variations, 

Fritzi (E) Der Miessche Schädel- 
trager (Korr-Bl d. D. Ges f. 
Anthr, Hamburg, 191r, xi», 19-4 
t fg.) Calls attention ta the cran 
phor of Mies, See nai. Ans. 1888, 

10, 1-4, | 

Gales ( R. I.) Christianity and language. 
(Oxi. & Cambr. Rev, Lond, 1911, 
Мо, 15, 73-85.) "Treats of folk-speech 
about God and ihing: Christian, 
Christian oaths (in medieval times 
“extraordinarily varied and баш. 





pigmies may be a primitive human 
group more or а ecumenic, but to 
consider them the basis of all othera 
is going too far. The other charac- 
ters, outside of ee stature, are not 
an eanvincing, ks [iur 
The two types found by Hagen among 
the Kubu, and Bataks, are not, as he 
maintains, two human varieties, but 
ihe two extremes of a well-known 
eeillatiam. — Pigmies and tal] types 
are varieties of one and same 
apecies of man, and one need по! 
wonder ai their Hirig eus the 
aame proportions as types, 
however moch this fact may can- 
tradict the so-called fundamental bio- 
genetic law. 
Gordon (G. B. The (кира of the 
museum, (LU. of Penn. Mus. 





Jie Phila, їйїп, п, 2-5.) Argues 
that “the principal function of the 
ror ane the in- 


: and the cultiva- 
tion af: taste," It із the instrament 
by which “human docoments" are 
ae paved for the uses of science 

ü posterity. tt is “fram every 
point Of a view, & necessary instru- 
ment in modern education." 

Gray (J.) Sir Francís Galton, M.A. 
IIR Xi 33-34. portr) Brief mc- 
count of life ( 1&xz-191 1) ami works 
of “the father of eugenics.” See 


Beddoe (JJ 

John Beddoes MD. LLD. 
PRS. F.R.C.P. etc. (Ibid, 151- 
Hh portr.) Brief account of scien- 

activities, with lut of publica- 
опа аир, of d к EE: 
anthropologist 1 = T9 
His last work was an | rime ару, 
Memcrirt ej Eig iy гает ( Lond. I 
1910). Dr B. was eminent as a phys- 
ical lor anhopclegiat (stature, color of 


Ecol » ote), 
-— кеу» he diference ‘affinities of 
palzalithic MR amd t he anthropoid 


apes, (Тыа, т 117-120, t fg.) Treats 
of dimensions oJ humerus, femur and 
tibia in Neanderta] and Aurignac 
man, the gorilla, the orang, and the 

According to G. “the 
Aurignae (and Galley Иш) man dif- 
ferentiated himself fram the chim- 
pansoids at an earlier epoch than the 
Neandertal man separated from the 
gorlloida," The brachyeephalic | 
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рка òf Aiia may have developed 
rom the orangoids, G's theory of 
the descent of man agrees with that 


of Kinatech, е that the chimpan- 
тсе is иси ө [or the orang. 


Guérard (А. 1.) English as an inter- 


national language. (Pop. Sci Mo, 
Lancaster, Pa, 1911, Lxxrx, 337—345.) 
Prof G. sees some difficulties in the 
progress of English and suggests that 
French “ie stronger than most Amer- 
ams believe" And "if French or 
мыл will net do, why nat try 


zy Ej 


Esperanto? 
Hahn (E. Die Erkenntnis des heuti- 


gen Volkslebens alas Aufgnbe der 
Volkskunde. (Z. d. Ver, f. Volksk., 
Berlin, toti, xxt, 235-233.) Mus- 
ses (he knowledge of modern folk- 
life sa the subject of folk-lore. Falk- 
lore is “ethnology applied to oor own 
people.” Important for folk-lore is 
the age of youth so closely connected 
with tradition. 


—— Die Entstehong der Fodenwirt- 


schaft. (Scientia, Bologna, 1911, 1, 
Mo. f, 139-153.) Discusses the origin 
of agricul: economy: The three- 
stage theory, the sex-division of labor, 
the role of woman in the development 
of agriculture, otc. In human history 
econamie work hea been furnished 
most often by woman, in the begin- 
ning where only human labor has 
bern present,—" hae-culture," gard- 
ening,” ofc, as with the moderti 
European pessant woman today in 
certain areas. Plough-caltore means 
the addition of other than human 
inbor,—that of domestic animals, 
zplorer in MM 
ology. (Amer. Museum ]. М. Y. 
оті, Xi 301-3021) Outlines past 
activities af Prof. Smith, recenily 
ни Archeologist to the Cana: 
dian Government and Curator of the 
Victoria Mnsenm. 
(J. P.) Franz Nikelaua 
Finck. ( Amer, p, Lancaster, 
га 1010, М, 8. ХН, 724—725, portr, 


bL) 
rer (]-), Bolte (].) n Andrae (A) 


fur Sage von der erweckien Sehein- 
tolen, (2. do Ver. £. Votksk. Berlin: 
1011, XX1, 282-386 ) Cites additional 
literature concerning the tale of the 
awakened dead woman, from India 
Italy, Spain, Germany, France, etc. 


Hervé (G) Un ca de ранна com. 
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lite du lzsioecipiral, le baalotiqus 
Albrecht découvert — (atoxphénal) 
par iine Geofroy Saint-Hilaire, 
(Rev, Anthrop.. Paris, tor, wti 98 
bipartition of the basi-occipital (AL 
brecht's Barisfüc) and points out that 
the peculiarity bad been already ob- 


served and named by St Hilaire,— | 


otosphenal—in his Pailsse phir anato- 
Prarie. 

Ep professenr Alexandre Schenk, 
(Ibil, 42-44.) Brief account of life 
Ru попеле a ^" Swiss Anthro- 
pologiat (1874-1910). | 

—— Charles Daveluy. (Ibid, 241- 
244, portr.) Sketch of Hie and scien- 
tife activities of C. Davelay (1829— 
1911), gitislant director af the Ecole 
d'Anthropelogis 1900-1910, honorary 
director To10—-1911. He was a Ipe- 
сїң!їш! in the Semitic languages, 

Hoernes (M.) Die ältesten Formen der 
menschlichen Behawung und ihr Zu 
sammenhang mit der allgemsinen Kul- 
turentwicklung, (Seientia, Bologna, 
1911, х, №о. 3, 132-142.) Treats of 
tave-dwellings, round-dwellingà; four- 
cornered houses (megaron-type, не.) 
i various parts оў ihe world, their 
evolution, relatian to one mother, zt 


Tree-houses 21d dwellings in hallow: | 


ress can never have been universal 
primitive forms of habitutinn, Cave- 
dwelling, more extended in use and 
distribution, came nearer being such. 
The late meolithic hunting iribes of 
the clase of the glacial age had beth 
caves and hote—the latter of the 
fourcormered type, for ihe round. 
dwelling comes later, and when met 
with among hunier-peoples in open to 
the suspicion af having been bor- 
rowed from other cultures, Certain 
Гурев of dwelling have apparently 
grown up under controlling influences 
of m local environment. Independent 
invention is not absolittely to be re: 
jected here and thers, 
von Hornbostel (E.) (her ein акн. 
Scher Kriterium fir Kulturznzam.- 
Torn XL, 661—512.) Treats of the 
physical-acoustical {measurement of 
tunes) пя а criterion of cullure-reln. 
tioni. Investigates fn this way the 
question whether the African xylo- 
panne (а sutocthonons or imporied 


rom sontheastern Asia, and the ques. 
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tion of the origin and distribution of 
the pan's pipe, ‘The results favor in- 
trmiucüon of thè xylophone from 
sostheastern Asla, and of colture- 
relations in the matter of the spread 
of ihe pan's pipe 
Hough (W.) Edward Paimer, (Amer, 
Anthrop., Lancaster, Pa, por, Ww. s. 
хп, 173) | 
Jacoby (A) Der Ursprung des Judi: 
cium offa, (Arch. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 
TOTO, XIM, $25-565,) Treats of ihe 
origin of the fudicium ойаг (ordeal 
by which the accused had to swallow 
a quantity of bread or cheese, or Le 
considered guilty). J. rejects the 
origin offered by F. Patella in his 
Le wrdalie, from Todis, and Kober's 
theory of provenance from England, 
aod seeks to show that rhe custom js 
of Christian origin, and stande im 
certain relationship with the religions 
and other ceremonials of the encha- 
mistic type; See alsa p. 634. 
Janimwitsch (1.5 Totenmaske bei den 
Weogulen. (lbid, 626.) Mote on 
the covering of the face with derr- 
shin, regarded by some us a death. 
mask.—this t the opdiiion of Wir- 


atki (t908). | 

Earute (—) Uber Kinderspielseng. 
(5 f. RR D EH ae 
237-339, 5 #89.) Treats of toys of 
the type of the * hbeun-shooter " 
(American Indian, Af 
North Germany) and “burger” 
(American Indian, Europe, Africa). 
—these ate possibly almost mniversal 
im their distribution; А pen-gun 
from Toge is also figured and de- 
ds (Koch reports It alio from 
гаш. 


negro, 


Kelsey (F. W.) The tragedy at Cy- 


rene. (Bull Amer. Arch. Inst, Nar- 

| i Massu TOTI TI, 111—114, portr.) 
Sketches life ans activities af H, F; 
De Cou, the artheologint, killed by 
Arabs March тт, 1911. 

Kluge (F.) Aufgabe und Methode der 
etvmolbgischen Formhung, (Neue 
Jahrb. f. d. кыр, Ан, Lyre 1911, 
with numerogs ERA the field and 
method of etymological investigation, 

particularly in German and related 


Iangnages. 
——- ur Geschichte des Brutofens. 
(MUE d. Anthr. Gen In Wien, torg, 
ХІ. 195-196.) Notes om the history 


CHAMBERLAIN] 


of the incubator for batching hens 
eget. The German word Bruce 
dates only from the 18th century. 
The evidence traces the invention it 
tlf back to ancient Egypt. 
Eroeber (A. L.) The morals of un- 
eivilized peoples. (Amer. Anthrop., 
Lancaster, Pa, 1910, №. $, XI, 437- 


447-) | 
Kunike (H.) Das nts “ Мав. 


nerkindbeit (7. {, Ethnol., Berlin, 


1911, Xii, 346-5631.) Treats, with 
bibliography mr e s 560-565), of the p» 
erature the commute 

Europe rrr inse a region}, 
Asia (China, Misotse; ladia Dr Dra- 
vidians), Indonesia and Polynesia 
(Island оў Ваги; Dayakt oi Hor. 
neo), Africa (Congo emuntry), 


America (Island Caribe, Caribs of | 


mainlund, Arawaks and other tribes 
0i Venernela, Guiana, Brazil, etc.; 


some tribes of New Mexico and Cali- | 


fornia). Northern South America 
poet to be “the classic land of the 
саше, "нете 


Asia, the other in southwestern 
Europe (of. the Basques). ‘The 
aothbor warns against unjustifiable 
generalization. There are two types 
of the cowrade, one of which ы 
posibly an imis  matwras, 
céwvadr proper; ithe other (the 
South American sori) may in some 
cases be explained as a "temporary 
anion with the father " for the child,.— 
or something very like it. This cay 
have been connected with the trapsi- 
tion from matriarchy to patriarchy. 
Possibly type | first has grown up out 
of type second. 

de Lanessan (J. 1.) Le transformieme 
et le créationiame pendant le Moyen 
Age et la Renaissance. (Rev. Ap- 
fhrop. Paris, i911, xx» 107-215.) 
Sketches the history of the doctrines 
oi  traniformism and creationism 
during the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance: St. Augustine, the 
Araba, [Italian and French anato- 
mists, Servetus, Hurvey, Horelli, P. 
Belon, B. Palitsy, van Helmoni, etc, 
Lang (A.) Totemism and exogamy. 
(Folk-lore, Lond, 191r ХХИ, ól- 
03.) Treats of Fraser's: theories, 
etc. and Mr Thomas review af 
Frazer's work. 1. holds that "(he 


present Arunta method of obtaining 


are two other mot: | 
able cowvade-areas, one in coutheastern | 
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совети pe not early, bat recent, and 
has not yet wholly destroyed the 
wiual method by which each -totem 
is confined to a single phratry." See 
van Gennep (À.), Westermarck (E). 
Le monothélsmae primitif 
ndrew Lang et Wilhelm 
(Rev. de Philos, Paris, 
1911, Nos, 9-10, poun), Résumés 
and discusses recent publications of 
Lang and Schmidt relating to 
“primitive monotheism.” 


Lowie (R. Н.) A new conception of 


totemism. — (Amer. 
casier, Fan 1901, N. 5. XIH, зо) 
von Liwis of Nordkau- 


(Arch. 
t Religaw., Lpi 4 IgIO, хш, £og- 
$24.) Treats North Caucasian 
parallels of the Phrygian myth of 
the birth of man from stones, etc. 
Abstracts of such mythe fram the 
Kabardians. — Chechenzes, — Ossetrs, 
etc, are given,—ihese are in addition 
ta thore recorded by N. S. T. in the 
Etnagrafezrloje Obosremye for 1908. 

h tales. are characterized by the 
most animated and ere telling of 
the process of birth from the stone, 
[n one tale a dream-motive appears; 
another interesting feature is the 
decundation of the atone by human 
wemen,—ihe magic stone i& assigned 
female-anthropomorphic qualities, etc. 
Comparisons with mytha from Asia 
Minor, with certain myths regard- 
ing Adam and Eve, the origin of 
Anti-Christ (¢. @. story of Armilus), 
P Бени myth of ihe four broth- 


MacCurdy (G.G) Anihropology atthe 


Providence meeting, with Proceedings 
of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation for roto, (Amer. Anthrop, 
Lancaster, Pa, 1911, N. & Xin, go- 
120.) 


Machabey (À.) Un point d'histoire mu- 


sicale. (Revoe Musicale, Puris, 19tt, 
хт, 88-03.)  Emphnasires the value of 
the “gnostic papyri™ for the inter- 
pretation of the history of music. Tn- 
leresiing, & go are the correspond- 
entes of the vowele to divinities, 
plunets, cardinal points, notes of the 
musical scale; ihe musical] transla- 
tion of magical formulae; Oriental 
origin of certain aspects of the 
Christian liturgy; general employ- 
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ment in ihe Orient amd in Egypt of & 
pre-Christian heptatonic ате, 


Maeterlinck (Г) Folklore et gat- 
ttonomie. (Voll kunde, Сеп, 1907; 
2X1, 208-310. а Mes ef 


) 
folk-foods and folk-cookery for the 
__ Gent exhibition of t914. 
Mahoudean (FP. G} La place zow 
logique de homme. (Rev. Anthrop., 
Paris, 1911, xxt, 365-382 ) Discusses 


thon pee of man mi the animal seriti 


Dally, Huxhey fodern 
opinion scemy to be (hat "man is 
simply a species of (he anthropomor- 
phis type” ar, as Le Mettrie said in 
Bue thth century and Friedenthal re- 
рин m in the soth, “mun iv a species 
ü 
мең (А. ) Différenclation et anifican- 
nae done les langues. — (Scientia, 
ород, IQLI, DX, MO. 1, 40-410.) 
Discusses the tendencies toward dif. 
ferentiation (local innovations, sex 
distinctions, professional variations, 
religious — differences. —ihe — Todas, 
numbering but Boo soul& have three 
special religious languaget, on argos, 
and a sociai dinlect; changes due 10 
isolation, removal of restraint ва in 
case of break up of Roman empire, 
substitution by conquest, toce-contact), 
and unification (spread of languages 
y conquest, extension of eultare, ete. ; 
creation of common tengucs within а 
give ores, е. Бә modern French, 
German, English; influence of liter- 
Binre, etc unity of language пої 
necessarily implies unity ol race 
origin). . The tendency toward unity 
ol speech where unity of civilization 
exista lä very strong, and increases 
with modem p erred. 
Mercante (V.) Floreniinn Ameghina. 
Su vida y» sus abra VU nr 
Pedag, La Phita, tort, TX, Og-i 
portrait, Sketch ef the life, scientific 
activities, publications Pg pp. 
113-123), Íunetal, eic, of F: Ame 


ghino (i18:4-1911), the celebrated | 
eel paleontologist and an- 


Mon c (E Volkstümliche Sitten and 
Hrauche im Sp der meuerem 
religionsgeschichtlichen Forschung. 
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(Neue Jahrb. f. d, Klasa: Alt, Lpag., 
1911, ЖїҮП-ХхҮЇП, 404=40$.} Treats 
S. folk-lore and oe from 
the point of view comparative re- 
ligion and ethnology. Dr M. recog- 
nites a primal period of vitalism 
(fetish, magic), ü next stage of agul- 
belief (spirits, anceator cult), a third 
siage (anthropomorphism, muan-lile 
delties, temples, statues, etc.). — Thé 
Teutona when they a im his- 
tory were in thís 1 stage, bat. pos- 
sessed alio moch of earlier origin. 


Morselli (E.) Etnolo ed etnografia. 
fArch.. SE iran PER rgtT, 


Xii 13-30.) Discusses the significance 
aii relations of ethnology and 
ee аз он of anthro- 


ay sedie: i author- 
ites (Prichard, Hovelacque, von 
Helhrald, Katzel, E. R. 


Martin, Achelis, Günther, n КАБ 
Tylor, Brinton, M. Antón, De Hoyos 
Papillault, ete.). According to 


Saiur, 
‘Prot. M. eihnology ià " the study of 
and treated 


races understood fram a 
point of view predominantly natural- 
tic or soological": ап сон. 
rapdy, Ше aul af peaples - 
ered rather from a geogranhical-his- 
torical aspect." 


de Mortillet (A.) Survivance usuelle 


de Iz pierre. (Rev. Anthrop., Paris, 
Jg1T, XXL Br-37, 6 fgw.) "Treats of 
three phases of the survival of the 
"m et s азил угы s = 
or lea prolom employment), 
habit. and. asteviam,. tradition; the 
eorvival of stone weapons (e. g. nxet 
ae vikings, Saxons, tc), stone 

(hurrow med in. Romania 29 
pairs ago had atone“ teeth."—ef, the 
classle  /ribulum; atone daws im 
bronze ае hafted мове Ен to bark 
ау Ardennes os tafe за 1358), 


Niceforo (A.) Contributo alla studio 


della vartabilith di aleuni caratteri 

logici. Riv, di Antrops 
Rodin, IGIf, XV, 41-58.) Treats of 
(һе variability of  wnihr ica 
«Олгин! р and considers- 
uns of technique (pp. 41-53), г 
ability and age, Isft and right, cranial 
mentarements, ніс, ‘The order of 
greatest. variability in wtight, abdo-— 
men, thorax, imbs (opper and lower}, 
trank, head, The variability of 
stature is comparatively small. A 
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composite unthropometric mtasuüre- 
ment is less variable, In general, than 
each of its mgri demam A minimal 
eai is given by the circom- 
ference of the skull and by capacity. 
m уну of ihe frontal bone is 


Nilsson (M, P.) Der Ursprung der 
Tre (Nene Jahrb. f. d. Klass. 

4 Lprga 1911, XXyiF-XXYil, b09- 
А First part, treating of the 
various theories as to the origin of 
tragedy (Arione, the ethnological | 
hypothesis, Ridgeway, Schmid, 
Dieterich, the mourning hypothesis), 
particolarly the theory of ity origin 
from mourning, which i+ the view 
adopted by the snthor and discussed 
ai some am (pp. 6185543). 


Mantegatza, (Arch. p. ГА. | 


trop. Firenze, igiü, Xr, 483-500, 
2 Proceedings of special meet- 
in memory of P. Мапіерагга, 


ibe well-known xnthropologist, mA | 
ИГ 


chologist, ett. Addresses o ыы 
activities, and publications by. M 
gan. Giuffrida-Ruggeri, Mech, 


аршаш! (С.у Galton et la bim 
sociologie. 


ттт, xxi z6-bo, portr.) Treats of 


life, scientific activitin, and publics- | 


tions of Sir Francis Galton (1522- 
1911), the “father of emgenica.” 

Patten (S. М.) The laws of environ- 
tmental influence. (Pop. Sci. Mo. Lân- 
caster, Paw EU LxxiX, 396-402.) 
According tò Prof, P. the actual 
problems of today ore problems of 
degeneration,—"we must get rid of 
the aeubmoan before we can rise to 
the superman's level "; and“ the sub 


man ie made by environment as truly 
made by | 


aa the superman will be 
heredity." 
Peacock  (M.) Religious dancing. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond, 1910, xXt, 513.) 
Note on heathen cultueilences sur- 
viving in Chritiun lands (e. g. the 
Bacchic performances In connec 
with the Madonna in rhe Poslli grotto 
neat Naples on the night of the yth- 
Bth Sept.). 
теа (K.) On the value E the | па 
teachers’ opinion of the general intel- 
peace of school children. (Hiomet- 
Cambridge, Me. Md 342-348.) 


Pron consi es and 


reductions of H. Caci Jones | 


(Rev. Anthrop., Parin 
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(duta are from schedules filled in by 
over 20 Aberdeen teachers conterning 
249 boys fram 4 différent schools, 
ages b to T4,—in groups according to 
excellent, good, moderate, dull), Dr 
I* concl that there ic “a snb- 
stantial correlation between teachers’ 
estimate of general capacity and er- 
ammation test.” suca estimate 
"is not & purely idle character, 
wholly valueless owing to the personal 
equation of the teacher." 


Peirce (GC. J.) Civilization and vegets- 


Hon. (Pop. Scl, Mo, Lancaster, Pa. 
igrr, Lxxix, 328—-3:5.)  Puoints ош 
great destruction of vegetation due to 
agriculture, fires, certain forms of 
industry, шоке, etc. — Foresees estab- 
lishment of new balance, үн іш» 


wsivie de recherches sur |a marque 
dans |'Antiquite, (Arch. £ Pa 
Гора. 1917, ху, 54-129, 1 рі.) 

connection with the story of Pan- 
darus, the Theesalian, 2nd the treni- 
ference of the stigmats on his fore- 
hend to Echederus, the suthor dis- 
cusses in detail the meaning, etc. 
of sigmafe, grommola, marky and 
nmn tatiooimg, rignaculwm of con- 
firmation, mark of the miler CAristi, 
sign of the hand snd marked handa. 
the military sign, etc.,—cauterization, 
searification, tattooing in — varions 
sm and fashions to mark ilaves 


property, ва к. às & religious token, 
«i > m soldiers, etc, Branding 
lias but Horse disappeared from the 
репа] codes ty. Tattoo- 
ing was much im vogue in pre-Hel- 
lenic Greece, but not favored in 
classic times: Marking catile by 
branding was wide-spread in am- 
tiquity. Slaves and recruite were 
often "marked " (the military. mark 
was ef religious origin in all prob- 
ability, m special variety of the re- 
ligious stigmata, and was derived from 
Syria). The text of the story is from 
the atria of Epidanrus. This mono- 
graph contains mach valuable infor- 


matan 

Pesaler (W.) System der Ethno-Geo- 
graphie. (Mitt. d. Anthrop. Ges. in 
Wien, toto, Xi, 191-194-) Outlines 
the matter of ethno-geography: (1) 
Somatic (body and parts, organs, 
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elc.), (2) mental, (3) linguistic, (4) 


materinl culture (house, im ements, 
utensils, etoj. There are i ree pri» 
mary ethnogeogrmphicul] questions: 
How is each particular felk-character 
distributed, boih with regard to ifs 
external and iis internal limits? How 
old are the limits? What are е ге 
lations to one another of the limits af 
folk-churacters, and how are cuinci- 
dences and deviations to be explained? 
Meier (L.) Hheitzag sur Kenntnis der 
steinzeitlichen | Fellarbeitung. 
Erhnol. Berlin, Toro, жін, 839-835, 
tio fgs.) Detailed discussion of the 
preparation of skins in the stone-age, 
the implements, ete, employed, the 
further uses of the ared skin, 
leather, eic. The ын ы Ше 
trated by numerant references to the 
finds at Schueenried, Lindenthal 
eave, Taubach, Krema, in Scandinavia, 
eic, and to the Eskimo md Ameri- 
can Indians. The so-called “woman's 
knife" and ite ancient representatives 
ате pir at n m . list 
given (pp. 882-835) of places pre- 
Moric) and modern tribes, etr., 
among which the " wanun's knife” 
| certain other types have been 
found. CORRI 
Poniatowski (S) Über den Werr der 
Indesklassifikatiumn. (A, f. Anthrop., 
Bréchwg, 1911, N. F, x, o-s.) 
After a histarical sketch of the classi- 
fications of eephalie indices and a dis- 
cussion of (heir value, P. concludes 
that “the abolition of. index-classi- 
"cation would mark = great step in 
advance in anthropology." Literal: 
mm im the use of such class-terma 


has led to very mamy errors; sa, too, | 


the dependence upon averages. 

i of Washington. (Amer. 
Anthrop. Lancaster, Pa, 1911, X. в, 
хп, 313-319.) 
Puccioni (N.) Ricerche sui rapperti 

Eranderra tra corpo è ramo 
sicendente nella mandibola, ( Arch. 
p- l'Antrop, Firenre, i911, xr, Bi 
153, 6 fg.) Treats of ihe relations 
in site between the body and (he 
ascending ramus of the lower jaw- 
hone des uM Steere peal and 
peoples, їп children and anthropedda, 
P. considers that there exist in these 


relations "ethnic differences indiest- | 


ing trus ethnic mandibular Гурез: е 
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Gd 


їс 
ро of the survey shouh! be &n- 
un aho 


Rivet (P.) Gaspar 





[&. &, t5. t911 


"fossil" jawbones of Europe are 
morphologically one with those of 
modern man ; those of the anthropoids 
present a morphology different from 
that of man; the jawbone of women 
and cf children have certain char- 
acters in common amd they are mark- 
edly different from those of adult 
males. Six ethnic types are noted: 
Caucaaoid (finest), Acstralaid, Mon- 
koloid, American, Negroid and Hot- 
fentot. The Australoid, from one 
side, the American from another, are 
narr ihe Caucasoid; the Hottentot 
and the Mongoloid farthest from it; 
the Negrold occupies a central poti- 
tion. 


Reche (0) Langen-Byeiteninides und 


li (A. f, Anthrap., os 
кї „ 1011, N. F. X, 74-90, T fes. 

Discusses in detail with tables vof 
measurements, etc, the cephalic index 
and length of akul] (a new index, the 
length-index of the occipot, is intro- 
duced, by which "it is possible to dis- 
tinguish short and long skulls without 
reference to measurement of breadth,” 
—low indexes indicating skulls with 
short and high indexes skulla with 


lang occiput). 
ong occiput) 


(H.) Presidential Address. 
The methods of Ethnography. (J. R. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lend, T91T, Xt r, 8-19.) 
Gives account of experiences with 
Santals and Ene and we Ee 
ture gn anthropo ogical survey of Ind 
(results since T6901) ,—eery much has 
been done in the way of anthro- 
pometry. The intention of the Gov- 
eriinent was that the ethnograph 
ul Give pears al a coat of 
£10,006, but delays and interruptions 
have takem place. Many uable 
ые have already been pub- 


Переа, 

4. Amir, de Рагіз, і9то [1911], м. к. 
VIL 2560-260.) Brief accomnt of life 
and M de VE Manag (1950— 
1910), the. Venezue gnthropologist 
and archeologist, known for his stud- 
les of the history and pre-history of 
the Indians of this reginmm. At the 
time of his death he was preparing 
ws ноне Précolombienne da Vind- 


Rumagna-Manoia (A.) Salle varia- 


zioni delle dace ilei senj enori poste- 


riori della dura madre. (Atti d Soe. 
Rom. di Antrop, Koma, 1911, xvi, 
137-141, 4 fox.) Treats of thè varis- 
tioni of the ducts of venous sinuses of 
the dura maler, with particular refer- 
ence bo Le Daouble's Zealió der sare 
ndi des er du crane de Dlhomme 
(Paris, 1903), etc. The relation be- 
tween velopment of the psseons 
skull and that of the endocranial arte- 
rial circulation is probably equivalent 
to that existing between the MOD 
ment of the osseous skull and the 
terior venous sinuses of the dura 
Ruteot (A.) Essai aur Тея origines et 
sur le développement de l'humanité 
primitive. (Rer, de l'Univ, de Brux- 
elles, tor, z4:1—275.) Discusses the 
etigin sod development of mat am 
the varieties of man, in prehistoric 
in particular, | B. recognises 
two human trpes the. /Tama primige- 
miut (older, more homogeneous) and 
the Home sapiens (later, heterogene- 
ous). The first dolichocephalous, 
к RN, with retreating fore- 
and chim, no longer having tiv- 
ne hela nd the hcm dali- 
сосе oot, mesaticephalons, or 
brachycephalous, with well-developed 
forehead and chin, etc. complicated 
and diversified in [ts evolution, in- 
fluenced by wmdétirrager, presenting 
high and modern characters often 
preserved in the races of today. The 
oldest precursor of man and the an+ 
thropoide was probably ш. late Eocene 
development from the Procimians, 
which gave rise to two branches lead- 
ing on the ome hand t the modern 
Gibbons and on the other to the N. 
Primigrniur. The oldest of the 


properly so-called, the Qrip 


monkeys 
Pükzcur, dates from the lower Plic 
tene, aer) du a to the close of the Qua: 
e I. primigeniur was the 
UD E representative of ihe human race. 
Pre-eolithic and eolithie implements 
are by Rutot After this 
came the Н. sapiens and ihe improve- 
ment of human intelligence and cul- 


lure down to the present. 
Rutz (0.) Der Gemütssusdreck mis 
mal, (Anihropos 5t 


Gabriel- Mödling bei Wien, Torr, VI 
147-173. 303—117, B fgs.) According 
to Dr R. every indivi 1 а 
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| Sanctity of tabu (The). 


musculature revealing Itself in the 
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whole bodily posture and constituting 
the expression of type of tempera- 
mental life —speech, misit, song. 
There grt 4 such types (each with a 
“cold” and a "wsrm" variely),— 
“Темиш, Italian, French, and соғ 
not yet practically im evidence. These 
are discussed in detail, with examples 
from the literature of various Ento- 
pean peoples. The application of 
these types to Aviatic, African, аги! 
American native peoples is also brinfly 
considered, Hindus and Japenese be- 
long to the Italian type, as do- the 
Amnamese ; pep to the French 
type; cetiain African peoples and 
Malays to thè French type; Ausira- 
liane and South See Islanders to thie 
typa aleo, together with the Americam 
Indians. 


(Open Coart, 

„ 1901, XLV, 155-175, 23 fgs.) 
Treats of the tabu of animale (the 
айа remains often when the reason 
far their holiness has long disay- 
peared). The Semitic rabi Si awine, 
ancient Greek sacrifice of pig in the 
Elusinian mysteries, the Thermo 
pheria, eic; the bear among the 
Ainu, certain American Indian tribes; 
the Ash in Oriental aod ancient class- 
ical mythology, among the l'olyne- 
нап, М Inns, rican Indians, 
ete, The inheritance of our religion 
from pre-Christian colts ia very great. 


Schück (A. C.) Das Schulterhlatt des 


Menschen und der Anthropoiden. 
(Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. In Wien, 1910, 
xL 1331-237, © fgs) Treats of the 
form of the sboulder-blade, ossifien- 
tion, dimensiona, angles, ‘indices, 
iima, icy in man and the anthro 
poids. The most removed from man, 
im all respects is the The 
scapular index of the chimpanzee ap 
proaches nentes that of man. 


Scripture (W,) ‘The sounce оѓ "оч 


and "1" (Pep. Sei. Mo., Lancaster, 
Pa. Шит, LXXIX, 350-354, 6 fps.) 


Based an data from a voice-recording 


apparaiux. — The conclusion reached 
is that "ch (6) and f (JY are to bo 
recognized aa individual sounds quite 
distinct from the compound sounds 
iih and зА," 


Sera (G. L.) Un maovo orbitostato. 


(Ait d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop.. Roma, 
тото, хү, 309-312, d fpa.) Describes 
a new orbitostat, un improvement Ol 


——. Üttol 
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that of firoca, adapted to quicker use, 
and easier i p I IRE (nd 

Sergi (G.) Paola Mantegarza. bid, 
423-435.) Brief sppreciation of 


scientific activities, publications, ets,- 
—— Uno strumento per misurare nel 


cranio umana l'altezza auricolo-breg- 

matisa (Ibid. топ, x«i 141) 

Figures and descríbes am instrument 

for mesauting the suricular-bregmatic 

height of the skuli. 

—— Francia Galion. pibid, 179-181.) 
Brief account of publications; &cien- 


tific activities, etc. 
M (S. a Montesano 

(G.) "Cartella biografina per mino- 
renti corrigemd|. — (Ibid, 39-73.) 
Gives (pp. 66-73) a schedule for the 
examination-record of juvenile ofend- 
ers, cantaining somatic, ps Ogre 
ical, experimental, and medical clinical 
sections, compiled by the three 
authors, 
—— (5) Varladioni di sviluppo de] labo 
frontale nell! nomo; (Ibid, roro, xr, 
361-172.) “Treats of the development 
of the frontal Jube in Herero, Hindus, 
Javanese, Japuness, Sudanese, and 
Ovambo (measured by the author) 
compared with Germans (Tedeschi) 
and Taliane (Chinrugi)—alsa | Ital- 
fan new-born infants. According to 
Dr S., the relative development of the 
frontal lobe has = special formula. for 
each ethnic group, particularly if we 
consider the lobe as divided into two 
zones, upper and lower, The pre 
dominance in the development of the 
frontal inbe ever the parieto-occipital 
Goes not suffice. to distinguish man 
from the 
lower human races, The | ive 
elements of the human. brain most be 
sought in ether morphological (macro- 
scopic or microscopic) characters. 

iui solchi ternpara-scefpltall in- 
ferlar nel cervello del nomo. (Thid, 
1911, ХҮІ, 123-131.)  Trents of the 
low iemporaleccipital snle| of ihe 


brain in ihe &nthropoids, im the | 


Seyfert (€, A.) Das Messer. Eine 
knlturhistarisch-ethnographisehe Skis. 
ee. (Archiv f. Anthrop, Hrnsehowg., 


1911, N. F. X, 91-150, Q pla, * fgs.: | 


Bibl, 150 titles.) This monograph on 
the culture-history and ethnography 
of ihe knife ("ane of the primitive 


pessesiions of man ") treats of knives | 
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primates or higher from | 


miley 


[мо 13. їрп 


ol animal materials (teeth, claws, 
nalla ; horz, bone, etc. ; shell) of- vege 
table material (wood, bamboo), of 
mineral, etc. (stone, flint, obsidian, 
slate, plus), of metal {eopper, bronze, 
iron,—prehistoric and modern: the 
knife as weapon among modern peo- 
ples (dagger, throwing-knife, for 
striking or cutting, ee ete, 
hunting-kaife) : the knife aa tool and 
implement (im cult and ceremony; 
sacrificial anil cireumceisioam knives, 
etc.; knives for cutting, whittling, 
shaving, “woman's knife"). The 
knife i» widespread, "urait" and 
some of its forma have been = 
pendently evolved in different regions 
of the globe, Knives survive in ritual 
and cult ae, when they have disap- 


Анг E T. ens 
St. Louis, toit, xv, z06—bot, 3 f 

Résumés discusses Dr Havelock 
Ellis’ chapter on “Sexual Education 
and Nakedness" ih his recent work 
Sex in Relation t» Society, Advocates 
"the aecnitoming of sdalts to the 
aight of the made form end imculcát- 
ing in them the exthetio sense of iti 
bewuty, its valne, mä its power to ele- 
vate the entire natore of man, and act 
аз а spur io his achievement in all 
that pertaing to” refinement and 
morality,"—end letting this knowl- 


edge pass to dren. 
Simmel (G.) Der Begriff uni die Tra- 


gode der Kultur. (Logos, Tübingen, 
TQTT, Tf, 1-25.) S. concludes that, 
unlike the old Francisenns, who de- 
elared of themselves that nihil haben 
frs, omnid posridenter, the men und 
women of rich and overburdened civ- 
ications most ваў of themselves 
amnis habentes, nihil bosridentes, 

J. E) Religious sacrifices. 
Open Court, Chicago, 1911, xxv, o5- 
tra.) Treats of origin, deve ment, 
and decline of this custom. Primitive 
peoples (Indonesians md. Polyne- 


civilized peoples of antiquity, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, etc. are referred to. 
S. believes that sacrifice grew up in 
connection with spirit-lare,—human 


(Ibid. 455- 
479, 340-571, 7 fgs) Treats in simi- 
far fashion the question of idol-wor- 


and animal both. — 
— Idols and fetishes, 


ship, fetishism, еіс. 5. believes that 
"idelatry and fetishism . . . even in 


the most diverse parts of the world | 


.. Aré essentially the came, both in 
their origin and краны” They are, 
indeed, " merely ee a spirits to 
inhabit." 
= probably el um in Pir “middle 
stages Of asvagery, and abounded ш 
the higher stages of savagery, and on 
the lower д ef civilization; ss 
intelligence increasea (hey are dis- 
eurded." Sdclaay: e unknown to šav- 
ant, wi will disappear with a bigh ciri- 


Ballas (W. Т This évolution of man. 

(Scientia, Bologna, 1901, 1X, No. 1, 
118-1358.) Treats of Magdelenian, 
Solatrean, 
relations tò modern man.—the devel- 
opment of skull and 4 brain are con- 
sidered in particular. According to 
Dr &, "the primitive inhabitants of 
Frence were distinguished from the 
highest civilized races, not by a 
smaller, bat by a larger cranial 
Capacity: im other wordi, a: we eire 
ceed backwards in time the hum 


brain increases rather than diminishes | 
At the same time “as 


x volume." 


backwards man departs 

fari E trta (he ape Ix. Qui alae of is 
brain, but approaches nearer to the 
ape in the characters of his bodily 
framework." There i$ a serial rela- 
tionship im the matter of brain bè- 
tween “the ancestral lemura, the 
lower catatrhine monkers, the man- 
like apes, and, finally, mun himself." 
Human evolution waa Шары}, 
probably, “under the influence of 
bevere competition,” but “man seen 
e have attained, al a comparatively 
н itage, Ihe full powers of hia 
inte lect," and "his subsequent ad- 
vance has been due less to iis con- 
tinued development than to it» con. 
stant exercise, and especially to. the 
perfection of speech, its great instru- 
ment.” Even since its firat 

ance the human race “has given irth 


to great discoverere and greal dis 


caverios 

Strstr (C, H.) Gij und Propor- 
tionen der menschlichen — Rasse. 
(Archiv f. Anthrop. Brischwg., 1911, 
н. т. X, 216-232, 4 fgs.) — Discunes 
étiture and bodily Drs 


m a in the 
protomórphie are ( 


Mousterian man and thair 
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Strauch (C.) 


—— Augustin Weisbach. 


etc. 
Vomeau 
аы N naógle, Paris 1011, XXil, 
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heights; excessive Майн af armi), 
black race (6d to 73 head-h, excess 
of arm and leg ыя), bl race 
{5% ta 7% һе length), 
white race 2 8 is rA 
ortions p.231 is given ft 

страт ef a fisher-maiden of the 
laland of Urk, with a atature of 1,808 
mm, head-height ууа ж oe a 
proportion of 9.2 -heights,—a 
шүнө mendurement. 

Geschlechtsteile eines 
Zwitter&. (Ztwhr. f. Ethnol, Herlin, 
отт, и, 140.) Briel note on sex- 
organs of hermaphrodite (passed for 


тисш), 
тай (C.) Emil Zurkerkandl. (Mitt. 


Anthr. Ges, in Wien, roti, XU, 
152-156.) Биек of life and icien- 
tific activities, publications, etc., of the 
anthropologist, E. Zuckerkandl (1849- 
itgto). His more important works 
related to craniology and physical an- 
thrapalogy. 

(Stzgb. d 


Anthr, Ges in Wien, 1910-1911, 9- 
tr.) Brief sketch of scientific activi- 
ies of Dr A. Weisbach, the Jubilee of 
whose doctorate ace eh. 9, foT1. 
W. wai the firit systematic anthro- 
pelogist in Austria. He devoted him- 
self alia to craninlogy in particular, 


Tschücke (A.) Die Entetehung der 


Unsterblichkelisichre, (Zh. f 
Relig. Psych, Leipzig, 1911, Y, 1-24.) 
Amt to give x " genetic " theory 
of the origin of the belief in- immor- 
tality, The Velda Бен of a 
represents the lowest wiage; the 
burial-ceremonics of the Sonih Afri- 
can Bushmen come next; the cult-àcts 

af! the Wadjagga, etc. are higher still, 


Le Dr F. Detile: 


243—244.) Brief account of life and 
works of Dr F. Delisle. (d. March, 
tort), author of several worky on 
cranial deformation, on the stone-age 
in the Congo, on the arang-utangs of 
the Jardim d'Acclimatation, etc. 


—— Alphonse Pinart. (Ibid, 


244— 

245.) Brief sketch af life and works 

of A. Pimart (1863-1911), American- 

ist, author of numerous articles, 

monographs, etc, on the natives of 

Alaska and the Aleutian ін, the In- 
diam tribes and languages of 


— [= сє!опеЇ Duhonsset. 


(Ibid. 
5-245.) Brief account of scientific 
rs of Col. Duhousset ( 18123-1911), 
mn of various anthropological 
articles em ihe pene? and gipsies of 
Persia, the Kabyles, 
Vignoli (T.) Sulla dida ad. 
eile. (Remnd. R. Ist. Lomh.,, Milgnao, 
OEN Me S XLV, 225—229.) Campares 
the internal sod external dynamics of 
animal and human sociviies—e. g. the 
garden epider, etc. The author's book 
on this sobject iv soon to. be published. 
Vinson (J.) Lè grammaire- (Rev. 
Anthrop. Paris, i917, XXt, 4-17.) 
Treats of grammar at “the study of 
the elements of language: Phonetics, 
morphology, semantics, syniag.”  Ac- 
cording tò V. “wilh å grammar thus 
methodically made, the theoretic or 
tical atedy of any language would 
very easy,” and character even of 
the speech of the Martian's could be 
outlined, A study of tho Handbook 
sj Indiam Languages recently pub- 
lished “by ihe Burram ef American 
Eihuorp» would, doubtless, modify 
sume of the zuthar's ideas 28 е {һе 
character of certain language 
Virchow (H) Stand der ману Vir- 
thow-Stiftung für das ]аһг тото. (7. 
[. Ethnol, Berlin, toro, кып, 982— 
987.) ‘Through the Virchow Founda- 
tion s part of the finds of H. Schinidt 
at Cucuteni (Rumania) have been 
made over to tbe prehistoric section of 
the Moseom für Völkerkunde From 
the expedition of Hr Hanttich some 
106 ethnological ннн from Baf- 
fp Lam! have been received ond 
loaned io the Museum, Grants have 
been made to He Lehmann-Haupt for 
aid in publishing his work on ancient 
m ree Armenia; Dr 5. Sergi 
oF monograph on Abyssinian 
skulls; Hr M. Mayer for a work on 
South Italian Antiquities; Dr E. Car- 
tailhac for the exploration of the 
Veleda cave near Nuttlar, Westpha- 
lia; Dr T. Kluge for investigation of 
the Lar and Snmanic languages of 
Cusemsia; Hr Kahl of Worms for 
forther excavations of neolithic sites 
in the Palatine: Dr Neohaues for the 
publication of his work on New 
Goinea; and Dr R. R. Schmidt for 
travels in Europe and M. Africa to 
шебу Ше paleolithic age in thore 
regioni. 
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Wead (C. К.) 


[5. 5. 13, 1911 


Music and science. 
(Bull Philos. Soc. Wash. 1910, хт, 
t69-187.) Treats of primitive, an- 
tient Greek, and modern musice, Four 
stages in the development of musical 
Seales are recognized: Primitive (no 
more indication of male than in 
bounde of birda, animals or nature) ; 
stage of implements mechanically ea- 
pable of furnishing e sals; stage of 
theoretical melodic seals (Greek, 
Arab, Chiese, Hindu, Medieval, 
etc.) ; stage of the modern harmonic 
scale and ite descendant, the equally- 
tempered scale. ‘Though overlapjing, 
even in the same [сс these four 
stages "correspond, in a rough way, 
ta the recognized. four culture-stuges, 

: the savage, barbarous, civi- 


VS and COHEN 


eatheriy (U. С.) А world-wide 
color-line. (Pop. Sci. Mo., Lancaster, 
Pa, 1911, LEXIX, 474-485.) Aceard- 
ing to Prof: W, “the color line is 
evidence of sn attempt, based on 
instinctive choice, to preserve those 
distinctive values which a racial 
hos come to regard as of the highest 
moment to itself," and “the fact that 
it i» always the lighter race that puts 
the taboo-on the colored, and that the 
latter is everywhere eager to mix with 
the whites, is only um evidence of the 
general trend of choices towards the 
higher ¢ficiency of the white race." 
The color problem is not peculiar to 
America —* racial characteristics вте 
the accom ts rather thám the 
cause of feck’ of adiusiment" The 
iá "niHiable and imitative and 
“tends to take on the psychic tone of 
the damizzni culture." Color preju- 
dice, in the Inst analysis," is based on 
анга! difference more than on the 
degree of pigmentation.” The worst 
aspects of race animosity sre elimi- 
nated by " narrowing ihe gup between 
the actua] cultural status of the races." 


Webster (HL) Rest days: a sexiolog- 


- ak i S M panni 
i I1, XI, f1 

abundant references to ie He erate 
of the subiect: Periode of abstinence 
at critical epoche (Hawaiian tabi 
days, Dayak lali days, Assamese genna 
dayr); perióde of abstinence after a 
death and on related occasions} 
periods of ahatinence at sacred times 
and seasons (holydays amd quan 


Macar in higher and lower suse: A 


iods of abstinence connecte 
lunar Seen {lunar ыыр 


tien’ and taboos, lunar montha and | 
weeks, the hebdomadal cycle); thë 


Babylonian “evil days" and Sabatte 
(the “evil days, the cult of seven, and 
the planetary week, Babylonian lunar 
weeks, observed onm the "evil 
days," the Sabattu) ; the Hebrew Sab- 
hath (the Sabbath in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Sabbath as a lunar festival, 
taboos observed om the Sabbath); 
periods of abstinence at unlucky 
times and seasons (conception of un- 
unlucky days im lower and 
higher culture). Belief in days lucky 
and unlucky “ has epe like other 
superstitions to retard the develop: 
ment of mankind,” but, “nothing is 
more interesting ihan the cantempli- 
tion af that unconscious though bene- 
ficent process which has ней 
institutions based partly or wholly on 
a belief in the imaginnry and the supet- 
natural into institutions resting of the 
rock of renton and su ig human 
welfare." Taboord and unlucky dayt 
originate often in gross superstition, 
but “sooner or later, thep acquire a 
&ocin] significance and may then b 
perpetuated aa the primitive holidays 
long after their earlier meaning has 
faded away.” ‘The auihor is of opin: 
ion that " the passage of the holy day 
into the holiday, beginning in the 
lower culture, promises to reach its 
culmination in the thorangh seculariz- 
ing of all the great festivals of the 
Christian year.” Prof W.. intendi 
aħorily to issue this interesting and 
valuable monograph in amplified 
form, 
Weinreich — (0) Engastirmythen. 
(Arch, f. Religvw,, Lprg. OLO, XIL 
622-623.) Notes on ventriloquism 
myths, with reference to Rabelais ond 
his authority for certain statements, 
C Rhodiginus in his Ler, Antip 
(1517). 
— Das Mirakel vom zerhrochenen 
und wieder geheilten Gefüss.— (Hess. 
Bl f, Volksk,, Lpsg, 1011, х, 65- 
57) Well-documented study of the 
wonder-tale of ihe broken and re- 
stored vessel, The Greek legend 
of the fourth century Н, С. the 
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various Christian legends (oldest in 
Gregory of Tours; Gregory the 
Great; St. Benedict; іа iconography, 
—S. Aretino, J. Mostaert, etz.; St. 
Nonnosus:; Bishop Mareellinzs ; St 
Brigiitz; St. Fridalin ; St. Odile of 
Cluny; Pope Leo IX; St. Guido; C. 
v, Heisterhach ; St, Petrocus ; told of 
St John the evangelist, by Jacobus 
de Voragine, eté.; St. Peter of Trevi; 
St. Anthony of Padus; the devil as 
breaker; St. Coletz; St. АЫНгеїш; 
childhood of Jesus), and cognate вра 
(legend of Dastki, a 
Mohammed, etc.). A Persian hats 
relates to a broken glate put together 
again. Here belongs also, perhaps, 
Goethe's little poem, Mandergiawée. 


Westermarck (E.) Totemism and ex- 


окылу. (Folk-Lore, Lond, 1011, 
xx: 81-91.) Critique of Fraser and 
reply to latter's eriticism of W's 
theory, It ièa merit of Fuy according 
to W., that he separates totemism and 
exogamy. Wi holds to the fheory of 
“9 primeval instinctive sentiment,” to 
be explained by narena selection, ва 
against F’y view. See Lang (А. у, 


‘van Gennep (As). 
Weston (1. L.) Alfred Nutt: an ap 


(Ibid, тозо, XXL, 513- 
cig.) Brief account of Mr Nutt 
folk-lore activities and publications. 
He advocated the salar Celtic, and 
Lad provenance of the Arthurian 


weenie (к) Die praktischen Aufgabe 


der Vilkermoseen anf Grind re 
riger Erfahrungen. (Karr.-Bl. d. D. 
Ges. f. Anthrap., Hamburg, toto, хи, 
74-78.) Giver account of the experi 
ence of the Letprig Etbnological 
Museum, à4 to reaching the children 
(the rule that winning the children 
fakes cure of the adults bolls here), 
lecture-coursea, use of lantern-slides, 
cOngresstd and meetings, cete. The 
satisfaction of the human desire for 
knowledge and the eclentific demon- 
stration of the development of haman 
culture are the two sides af the activi- 
tles of ethnological museums This 
subject ja treated by the author more 
in detail in his address on “ Die 
nüchsten Aufgahen und Ziele des 
Leipziger Vülkermuseums " in Jahrb. 
d. Stadt, Mur. f. Volkerk, im. Leipsig. 
1910, Ш. 


632 
EUROPE 


Abt (A) Hleitafeln aus Minchener 
Sammlungen. (Arch. f. Religsw. 
Lprg., 10i], XIV, 143-158, 1 fg.) 
Treats of § lend tablets with Gresk 
inscriptions now in Munich collec- 
tions (Antiqnarinm, Sieveking, ete}, 
with discussion of language, etc. 
Andree (R.) Kathotische (berlebsel 
beim évangeli Volke; (2. d. 
Ver. f. Volhsk, Berlin, 1911, xxr, 
113-125.) Treats of remains of 
Catholic beliefs, cic, among the Ger- 
tian Protestants; Attribution of 
secrot powers to Catholic priests and 
application fo them in dire need, е. р. 
at Hildesheim; me of “holy water,” 
e. g. in parts of Oldenburg: belief in 
eficacy of water from holy wells, and 
Pilgrimages to there and other holy 
Places, ruins of chapel, eie: votive 
offerings of various morts, sometimes 
for the release of “the poor souls ™ 
(#. g. among the Masures): thank- 


ofierings of sailors (on the Schleswig 
Halligs, 


eic); us of sign of the 
cross (Masures); retention of fasta 
and Catholic holy sud feart шу»; 
adoration of saints (relica even in 
children‘y games and songs): wor- 
ship of relics (feeble traces only), 
te: 


En. 
Andrened (A Cran| umani presunti 
quaternari di Sangimignano (Prov. d: 
Siena), ivi conservati nella Biblioteca 
Comunale, (Arch р. РАпігор,, 
Firenze, roro, xt, 401-408, 3 fgs.) 


Brief account with measurements of 3 


fragmentary cranin "üpposedly qui- 
ternary,—possibly higher lernor 
ын tatisfactory proofs are lacking), 


rom " La Rotts,” near San Dona 
now in the Public Library of Sangi 
Tmignsno, 

Ал еН (С.у Interno a due tipi 


cranici de] territorio etruseo, (Atti d. 
Soc. Rom, ai Antrop., Roma, 1510, кү, 
286-107, 2 fgs) Gives results of ob- 
servuiion amd messurements of twn 
skulls (male—cupacity — 1,581 
ceph. ind, 887; male—eap, calc. 
1593 55 index 78.4) ond the skele- 
fon Belonging to the second, These 
" i now їп "a ae of 

nthropology, were {ш in two 
tombs in the neighborhood of Città 
delle Piève, hear Chiusi, in the Etrus- 
tun territory snl belonging to the 


єс... 
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to, 


E 


—— Zur 


— 


— Die lide 


[W S 11. tor] 


Etruscan period. Dr A. does not be- 
lieve in the theory of & асбе Etrus- 
can cranial type (better Etrescanized, 
if any), the Etruscan type being, in 
the last analysis, Mediterranean. ‘The 
Etruscan population besides the doli- 
tlementa of the brachyeephalic уре 
(few of these have been found), LM 
Etruscan people were composed af. 
same elements that inhabited Italy at 
the close of the eueolithie period. The 
height of the man represented by the 
skeleton was (average of veral cal- 
culations) 1,643 mm, [Dr A. thinks 
that the Etrowans were of medium 
stature, oacillating between r,530 and 
1,670 or 1,586 mm. 

Lampedusa, Lampione and 
Liverpool, 1911, Iv, 00-34, 3 ра, 4 
fee.) Gives account of visit in 1909 
to islands of Lampedusa, Lampione, 
мА NER, MAR historica] notes, n 
scriptions o servations, etc. 
Lampedusa evidences (stone walls, 
huts and hut circles, mounda, pottery, 
etc.) of prehistoric inhabitants, Panic 
tuni and тегу, buildings of 
coina, rock-clsterns, etc. were found. 
Neither Lampione nor Limosa sems 
to have been inhabited in prehistorie 
times. | 


Büchtold (H.y. Sagen vom Untersee 


f. Volksk, Basel, (910, XIY, 177-190.) 
Cites 17 brief legends concerning 
spirits of men and animals, etc. 

Sage von der lereiherung 
uA. den Untergan ron Em 
origin of the proverb: ) 


an. | nicht war erlegen.” 
On the destruction of Plurs im 1618 
by a laridalip of Mt. Kanto, itx great 
silk-industry came to Basel. 

| Diels und zwei Rerept 
(Ibid, 188-185.) Cites from Fulda 
Msz, of the ath eentsry, a charm 
against theft and two itema of folk- 
medicine 


Braut (Korrbl. 9, 
Schw. Ges. f, Volksk., Basel, 1911, 1, 
Амь t ef bringing 
t legroom first a mere girl, or 
ап old woman, instead of Pk real 
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bride, —the *' false bride,"—before the 
} Hurts, a4 a relic of 
акі belief in demons, ete. 

ык ЫЫ Contribute alla conti 

la musica naturale. Siru- 
mand Д Sardi. (Riv. di. An- 
trop, Koma, T9IT, XVt, 75-84. 2 fg.) 
Gives result of acoustic inveatiga- 
tions of Sarndinlan musical instru- 
menta (3 Janweddas, a special variety 
of win instrument), Similar сөп- 
eer ee a a a 
B/s article on primitive music (q. v.). 

Baldasseroni (—) 1i Museo di Etno- 
grata Italiana e la esposizione di T6511 
im Roms. (Arch. p, l'Antrop, Fi- 
тейге, 1010, ХІ. 457-460.) Notes on 
зз eollections nf the Italian 

Ethnological | Museum,—the — Loria 
Caltagirone collection, amulets, dress 
and ornaments, signs and adwertise- 
mente, habitations and dwellings, 
folk-literature, library, etc. 

Beck (P. Der Teufel im Glas. (7. 
4. Мег. f. Volksk,, Berlin, 1911, xz. 
175-170.) Discusses the legend of 
"the devil in the glass^" a monkish 


Моту coming from Kaisersheim— | 


ultimately of Oriental origin. 
Bellucci (С.у. La placenta nelle tradi- 
tioni italiane e nell’ etnografia. (Arch. 
p. AÁntrop, Firente, 1910, XL, 31%- 
352.) Discusses the placenta in Italian 
folk-lore,  etr,—trentmeni of iha 
human placenta, the placenta of do- 
mestic animals custom of canning 
worm and female domestic ani- 
mals to swallow with their food 
а fragment of their own placenta, 
practices im use to cause the woman 
io get ril of the srcondina, treatment 
of the placenta among savage and 
barbarous peoples, medicinal use of 
the placenta outside of Italy, magic 
e animistic ideas concernmg the 
ta, ote. The finding of the 
remains of & human placenta in a 
in the commune of Magione 
е а in 1907, led to the dis 
covery that the women of that region 
believed that placentae must be 
thrown into sprimgs or running water, 
it being belleved that the slow mncera- 
tion of the placenta was necessary 
for the descent of the milk im the 
breasts of a woman with child, and 
the preservation of a large quantity 
ef milk. [f the placenta were to sud- 
denly dry up, the glands would also 








become dry, and sucklmg be made 


impesai 
Mtis (E) “Schute dem Volks- 


im.. dtn deutschen Alpen!" 
(Котт Ві, d D. Gas f. Anthrop. 
Hamburg, tjto, xir 71-72.) Givet 
brieüy results of a querlionmaire cn 
the preservation a olk-life, etc. in 
the German. Alps. It appears that 
the various кли for folk-lore, the 
preservation of the home, folk-cos- 
tuns, etc are not sufficient to achieve 
the end in view but the movement 
needs to be atrangthened by the can- 
solidation aud cooperation of them 
all. 


Biermann (C) Le Jorat- Esquisse 


géographique. (Bull Sor. Neuchát. 
de Géogr., Neuchátel, 1910, ХХ, 5-116, 

20 pli, 7 fgi.) This geographical 
Жеки Bf ihe forrit-region of Jorat 
contains notes on the inhabitants (pp. 
64-84), their occupations, foad. 
honses, domestic life, ete, The patois 
is НИ in ose by old people. "Tha 
name Jorat is applied to a portion of 
the Vaudois tertiary plateau M. and 
E of Lausanne. The werd is. tog- 
nate with Jura, both terme signifying, 
probably, “ forest.” 


Ball (F.) Tedaunden, (Arch, f, Re 


lgsw. Lpeg. 1916, xin, 632-634.) 
Compares the Het of ihe crimes сї 
the Borotian cities with the “seven 
deadly sius." The list dates from va, 
250-374 В. С. 

Marien. (Ibid, 567-577.) Treats 
of Maria, identified with Diana, the 


саачу of Kyme, the oldest Greek 


geltlement on Italiam soil. Based on 
a scholicn in o Ms. of Angustine's 
Crear De, dating from the Caro- 
lingian. period. 


— (J.) Jacob Grimm an Emmanuel 


T. iL Ver. f: Volksk., 
Berlin, tjrf, XXL 240-351.) Gives 
test of à letter af Jocob Grimm to E. 
Cosquin, the French folklorist, in 
iĝis, lt was Cosquim who sent 
Grimm the Lorraine version of Ром 
ef Pucr. 
Amnalette ond Gebete ans Salf- 
burg: (Thid., 287-289, r fg.) Cites 
from G G. G, Gscking'a Falbem- 
mne Émigrationz-Gerchichte (Frank- 
furi, 1734-37) items of folk-lore from 
Занат concerning amulets and 


— К бен Marchen and Schwinke 


aus dem 16, Jahrhundert, (hid. 
160-173.) Gives texda, with bibli- 
egraphical and explanatory notes of 
rath century rhymed (ale and feits 
by Hans Sacha, Peter Hellherger, 
Eucharius Eyring, Guillaume Ham 
dent, Lorene Wessel, Adam Mever, 
etc. A favorite topic is the enmity 
.of dogs, cats, and mice, j 
Bonner (R.J) Administration of 
judtice in the age of Homer, (Class: 
Philol, Chicago, tyin vi, 12-36.) 
Treats of self-help (unrestricted) : 
murder (concern alone of relatives 
and partisan; homicide among rela- 
tives commonly settled by. banisi- 
ment; taking of blood-money com- 
paratively rare), adultery, seduction: 
rape; robbery (enttle-lifting and 
piracy extremely common); amicable 
setilement of disnutes hy arbitrators 
(often after challenge and wager); 
meelings of the people for judicial 


purposes. 
Boule (M.) st Anthony [R L'encé- 
phale de [l'homme fossile de la Cha- 
elle-aux-Saint& — (L'Anthropologie, 
Ari IOM, XXIL 129-196, 36 fps.) 
Detailed study of ihe enc&phalan 
(afie? a good cust of the endocra- 
num) cof the "foi nun" of La 
А Пе-ашк-байик, compared with 
the anthropoids and other primitive 
men. The general conclusion reached 
iè that “the encephalon of the fossil 
шап of La Chapelle-avs-Sainta p 
senis am cxnnmblé of characters of 
inferiority more numerous and more 
marked than the encephalon of an 
existing men," and "if, by reason of 
volume (absolute and relative) it in 
human, {i scemi fo approach the an- 
thropoid encephalon in ihe majority 
of its morphological details” ‘The 
man of La Chapelle-aux-Saints pos 
átised probably a rudimentiry articu- 
late language, and was likewise al- 
ready right-handed, 
Bourlon (L5) Essai de classification 
des burins, Leurs molts d'avivage. 
( Rev. Arthrop,, Paris, 1911, Xr1, 162— 
178, 5 fg&.) Treats of the classifica: 
tion (two chief types, those with 
rectilineal and those with polygonal 
regu, with several sub-varijet[es 
under each) of gravers (Serine), and 
of the methods of sharpening them. 
Brandenburg (E) Über Hahlenwahn- 
angen, (Ztehr, f. Ethnol. Berlin, 
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Breuil (H.) ftu 


{к а. 15, toI 


tt, XLI, i£5-117.)  Kéiumés in- 
veatigations of the cave-dwellings in 
soüthern Etraria in 1909 and in 
southern Tripoli in the spring nf 19to. 
Details of these Italian ¢ave<dwell- 
ings were published in the Reone d, 
Et, Ethn, £t Sociol, (Faris) for 1909. 
See dmerican A niAropologitt, N. 4. 
Xt, 1910, 536. 

8 (G.) Jeanne d'Arc in Dicht 
ung und Geschichte. (Меме Jahrh, 
f. d. Klass: Alt, Lpzg, 1911, XXvii- 
xxvi, 186-207.) Treats of Joan of 
Arc in history and poetry: V, Va- 
rannes  Degeilr  Jounue virgini: 
(1516), Shakespeare, Chapelain's fa 
Puceile (1656), Voltaire, Schiller, 
atc.; Anatole France, Michelet, An- 
drew Lang, etc. 


Brandstetter (R.) w. мааа À 


(E.) Суванапа, (Schw. Arch. 
Volksk, Basel, porn, xiv, 198—245. 
372-287.) Gives iteme of all soris of 
folk-lare fram the Canton of Lucerne 
toward the end of the 16th century, — 
repreduced from R. Brandatetter's 
work on Renweard Cyrat (rss róra), 
der Begründer der achtoriseritchen 
Volkibunde (Luzern; t909). Pages 
272-287 contaim obuervations on folk 
euitoms and usages, dress, folk- 
Poetry, names Of plants, animals, ete. 
| des de morphologie 
paleolithique. 1I, L'industrie de là 
grotte Че Chámiperron (Allier) et 
d'antre$ gisements similmires. (Rev, 
Anthrop,, Parla, 1911, KER 29-40, 
66-26, 20 fgs.) Treats of the mor- 

ogy of the stone implements, ete., 
of the caves of Chátelperron, in the 
department of Allier; Germolles, in 
Saóne-et-Loire; La Roche au Loup, 
іп Vonne; Haurets, in Gironde ; 
Gargas, eic.,—alao some bane objects. 
These “stations” are all character 
istically Aurignacian and derived 
probably from the stations of the 
Audi shelter type. 


Briguel (P.) Les nowaux perforéa du 


Mas d'Arll,. (L'Anthropologie, Paris, 
POUT, XX, 371-373.) nes that the 
perforated frult-stones discovered by 
Piette at Mas d'Ari] were cut intem 
tionally by prehistaric man for use as 
жи. 


Brownlee (J) A note on the possi: 


bility of analysing race-mixtares inta 
their original elements by the Mende- 
lian formula (]. R. Anthrop. Inst. 


Lond, 10t1, x1, 179-190.) Treais of 
the Mendelian distribution of jel 
black hair, ihe diatributium of colar 
of hair and eyes in various parts of 
Scotland, in connection with oe Bn: 
thropological charactera. Р n 
109 ate devoted іо а table gi ing " the 
probable percentage бап 
ГҮН Alpine, Mediterranesn} af 
population of the different dis 
utu p in Scotland based on the obar- 
ee of Dr. Heddoe" ~The highest 
eutonic percentage ( їз fou 
among the farmers of аа 
lowest are) in Arrochar, Tute 
etc, im the West Highlands, ‘The 
highest Alpine (494) occurs in the 
city of Brechin, in the Eastern Low: 
lands; the lowest (26.5) in the Portree 
district of Skye. The highest per- 
eentage of the Mediterranean race is 
found in Portree, Skye: the lowest in 
the Dunse district of the Мегы,— 
the differences range from 15 to 30 % 
in the inland highland valleys. Ac- 
cording to By “nowhere ie there any 
indication thai any large tract uf 
country fè байа different 
from the average of the country sè à 
whole,” and “early environment tells 
more ihan lineage in determining the 
menta] aspect towards the universe,” 
—the ptychical differences of high- 
lander and lówlander are more duc 
to environment than to race. 
I tA.) Neuere Arbeiten zur 
slawlechen Valkakande. Т, Böhmisch 


und Peluisch. (Z. d. Ver. f. Volkak., | 
Berlin, 1917, xxt, 1908-308) — Ré. - 


sumés and critiques of recent litera- 


ture of Bohemian ond Polish falk- | 


lare. Works of  Zibrt, Pollvka, 
Flajihans, Holas Pekar, Даш 


Patera and Pod 


Tei laha, Novák, 
Truhl£, Nejedlé, Pilsadski Talko- 
Gustawics, — 


Hryncewicz, Kresek, 
r, Fisher, Chybinski, Hos- 


Schneide 
tinsky, Gloger, Ma]kowski, Badecki, 


ranko, etc. 

Burch (F) Handwerkabranche 
der Loh- und Rotgerber im Zürich. 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, 011, 
XY, H3-BS&.) Cives from Ms, of ca. 
1845 the customs (reception of travel- 
Над members, beer and wine-drink- 

S. Quetionisg of guests, etc.) of the 

lannera. 

825 (M.) The medieval literature 


of. the Serhi. (Oxf. & Cambr. Rav., | 


AM. ANTH., H i 13—44 


— Ein Rad aus Ton. 


(Ibid., 9712-973.) 
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Lond, tórt, X6. 13, t15-131.) Теза 
af the papalar sagas, “the wonderful 
national $jerma," the cycle of Marka 
Kraljevich, Milosh Obitich, ete. Also 
the literature, Serbian in tongue, but 
ltalian in form, produced by the 
aristocratic Republic of Ragusa in 
the 6th, 7th, ond early part of the 
15th. centuries. 


Busken Huet (G.) Een  Armster- 
dimechs 


sage, (Volkskunde, Geni, 
Tt9IT, XXIL 31-31.)  Qives text of 
brief Lasting ra tale of the “ House 
with the bead 


Busse (H.) Nee und ültere Ausgrab- 


ungen von vargeschichtlichen Einrzel- 
funden. (Graberfeldern und Wohi- 
plátzen bei Wualtersdorf, Kreis Mie- 
derbarnim. (7. f, Ethmol, Berlin, 
[OEN xri, 436-501, 32 fg&) Gives 
гена of older and recent esxcuva- 
tigna of the prehistoric burial 
dwelling places at Woltersdorf, [n- 
dividsal finds (stone axes, (int arte- 
facts, ote), burial-places (Stolp, Ro- 
man Imperial —À Ródenberg ; 
Snriniberg: near Klein- Schanebeck) 
and finda tien On pages 451-487 
a list of 95 graves is given with brief 
account of contents, etc; and on pages 
485—407 the various wessela and ihelr 
ornamentation azze diwussed. Of ihe 
graves 665 contained but one burial, 
a2 hed 3, 6 bad 1, and x had 4 (in 
each case 3 children). The crema- 
tion-materin] represented 101 adulta, 
18 young persons, amd rf children, 
The number of vessels [m each grave 
varied from 1 to 33 (18 had £),— 
there were £69 vessels in all, arma, 
pots, copa, dishes, jugs, etc- The 
metal grave-gifis were of © bronze 
(chiefly rings), The gravecultas 
representa the mixed northern-Ger- 
manic and pouthern-Thracion, and 
most of ihe graves belong to the 
^ hronee-period ur 1200-1000 


(thie. toro, 
XLT, 971-072.) Note on a small clay 
wheel (four-spoked) found during the 
work on the great Relherwerder in 
the Tegel Lake, district of Nieder- 
Barnim, ёш wheels are either 
шим» toys or possibly imitations 
of wheels of bronze, and connected 
with some wheel or aun cult. 

Eine Urne mit 14 Buckeln. 
Brief account of 


i 
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an ari with i4 bosses (a unique ve 
&el) discovered im an inrineration- 
grave ni (Gown (Beeikom-Stporkow 
district) mear Lake Sedilin, in March, 
Tà10,—the grave dates [rom abont the 
close of the. enrlier bronto age. 


Buxton (i. H,) A corner of old Wirt | 


lruberg, (Nat Geogr, Mag. Wash., 
rit, AXI, 0315447. 17 tgs. map.) 
Treats of geographic) divisions, 
family and village ames (reem. 
blance to those im Saxon England), 
typeà of nncient villages romatruc- 
tinn of hontes, religious segregation 
in ihe towns (emal) towns | *il- 
lages 95-909 Th Catholic ar Protes- 
tant), medieval architeziure, race, 
tosturees of the «pensis (local со 
Miés rapidly disa h ete. 
The illustrations relato i» houses, 
Note: im “ingen” ami "heim," and 
the murked similarity between the 
tomes of willuges in. Württemberg 
and in: Engan 

Calderini | A.) Cátnment inhornn ngli 
emi di Ömero negli scrittori greci fino 
a Pisone (Rend. R. Ist Lomb. 
Milamó, toti, X. ®. XLiv, 157—378.) 
Notes of the heroes of Homer in 
Dreck writers up to Plata. 

Capitan (L.) c Peyrony (—) Un 
houvenu ваше — humain. — боге. 
(Кет: Anthrop,, Puris, 1911, xi, 145- 
p50, 2 fgw,) Notes on the discovery 
of another human skeleton Ha- Sep 
tembor toro af la Ferrassie in Dor: 


dogne, that of a very small woman | 


(stalure ca, (450 mm). The authors 
are of opinion thet theo “ Moeste. | 
giana" wire considerably бешш ths 


modern Australians in matter of evo | 


The Russian. fub-epic | 


йїп. 
Carus (P.) 
(Open Court, Chicago, Iri, x&v, 


245-245.) Сеть veral veriora of | 


the tale of the smartness nf the perch, 
a favorite topic" fhe fih occupies 
more: prominent place їй Russian 
folklore than in that ef any other 
©." 
The Catscomha. — (Ibid, 471-200, 
48 fg) ‘Treate of. atrücture and 
P EN cryphis, e, ari (sculptures of 
hte censa, miracles sni benes dn 
the life of lesus, figures on tombs, 
figures fram heathen seureee), sym. 
bela (the Christagram, (he awastika 
стоне, the ship, bread, of seven baskets 
of bread dhe anchor, the deve wiih 
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Соп iP. A.) 


Coutil (1.) 


Cumoent (F.) 
Roman 


їн. &„ 13. Трг 


an olive branch, and, particularly, the 
d Me (d and other inseriptians, 
ie M.) TH un cao di 
in iss aaa del! Ap 
ama Parmense. Stúdio del cranio 
e delfeneefalo, (Riv. di Antrop., 
Roma, toth <1, 3-30.) Detailed 
atüdy of the skull] and brain of a 
woman of 7] year, native of tha 
commune of Varsi in the Parmese Ap- 
pentiine« (46 Em. from Parma), who 
died in 1906 in the City Hospital of 
Parma. She was 1,320 mm. in height, 
—trnial capacity буг ocm, ceph. 
index б All the organa ex- 
ит тей correspondingly te- 
duced, and no genuine malformations 
were noted. The brain-weight was 
gr. Мо characteristic “у 
e¢pdalic features were obterved. Tha 
Cast tiimi to. ba ane of small stature 
and emall cranial capacity occurring 
with normal intellectual divelopment 
and to “prove the existence of indi- 
vidual pigmies im this region." 
Contribution hà l'étude 
dii passage da monsterien à l'auri 
nacien en Gironde. Station de 
Verriere, (Revue Anthrop., Paris, 
1911, Xx), 182-188, 2 f Accord- 
ing to C. the stone jmplements, etc 
(three kinds of flint дие, Апек, 
heads; “coups de poin 
scrapefa ап жака. blades: 
nuclei rare; atrikers, dd indicate à 
tranWition stage from the Mousterian 
to the Aurignacian wl the “station ™ 


oof Ia Verriere in’ Gironde, 
, Carnette (A. H.) De engelsche morris- 


itansen, (Volkdkande, Gent, TOf, 
ХУН, 172-182.) — General discussion 
of the English mortie dances, with 
special reference to C. T, Sharp and 
H. C. Macilwaine's 74: Morrir-bort 
TE 4 1907) and F. Duce's article 
“The Ancient English Morris 
Dance” in The Maik, toto 11; 
Cachette de fondeur de- 
ouverte sus Sablons, pres Compitgne, 
Oise. (L'Anrhropologie, Faris, топ, 
xxu, 371) Note он s f 
сидг Chateheta, lance, fragment of 
&word-hlade, bronee block, débrin 
tic.) of the bronze age. 
The transformation of 
paganis. (Open Court, 
Chicago, Mir, Xx¥, 129-139.) Mia- 
cose’ Oriental religious influence on 
Ihe transformation of Latin pagan- 


lam (Asia Minor culis, P'hryginn cult 


of the Great Mother, Egyptian Isis 
dean astrology, Persian Mithraiam, 
meo-Platonixm, etc.) and sketches the 
theology of paganism Aftor three cen- 
turies of Oriental influence,—" from 
conrse fetishism ond savage super- 
witiens the learned priests of the 
Asiatic colts had gradually pro- 
duced a complete system of meta- 
physica and eschatology.” This paved 
the way for a oniversal church. 
Curti (N.) Die Butterlampe. (Schw. 
Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, T91 t, XV. 224— 
333.) "Trest& af ihe "butter-lamp" 
and hutter-tax for churches, partico- 
larly in the 17th and 13th centuries. 
Data are cited (pp. 237-233) from 
the грн af episcopal visitations in 
1043 for various parts of Switzerland. 
Crekanowski (].)  Beitrüge zur An- 
thropelngie der Polen. (Archiv 1. 
Anthrop, Brnschwg. Igi, W. F4 X. 
187-195, 3 maps) ыле the 
siature of ihe inhnbitants of Poland 
as revenled by the measurements of 
recruits 1874-1890, 1500-1808 (Cze- 
kanowski) and r874-188: (Zakrew- 
shi); ala halic Indices. The 
popslation of the Slavonic arcus, ac- 
cording te C., is a sub-brachyeephalic, 
small-staturetl, dark-blond pre-Sla- 
vonic type, which has been overron 
by a series of anthropological strata 
as follows: (1) a blond, tall, short- 
headed (Sarmatian) type in the re 
gion from the Carpathians to beyond 


the Volga; (2) the Nordic type. 


which has wedged itself along the | 
Vistola and Dwina far into the in- | 


terior: (3) the very brachycephialic 
TDünaric type visible m Kiev and East 


Galicia, which haa inerensed the | 


бекер! у “sad likewise the pig- 

mentation. In. West Galleia appears 
another very hrachycephalie element, 

ossibly JJ. alfing:. 

Dawkins (W. HB.) The arrival of man 
in Britain in thè Pleistocene nge, (J. 
E. Anthr, Inst, Lond. 1910, x1, 233~ 

263, & fgx) Tremts nf. diviaians of 

Tertiary period; evidence (none) of 

man in Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 

periodi ; value of evidence of * eolitha" 

(dowbtful) | the preeursor of man in 

ava in the Pleistocene age Ò" marks 
firet great departure of man from the 
higher anthropoid apes, not anly in 
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brain, but in hand ") ; arrival of pal 

olithic man in Europe and classifica- 
tien of his implements: early Pleisto- 
cene mammalia in Britain; mid- 
Pleistocene mammalia; late-Pleisto- 
late «Pleistocene 
river-deposits and caves, and with 
man in Hiitain; the migration of 
Pleistocene mammoalia inta Europe 
(pp. 240-156): place of the river- 
drift man ів these migrations (be- 
longs t0 sauibern group of mamina- 
lis); cave-man (belongs to northern 
group) } relation of caveman to Eski- 
mo (the latter the representative and 
possibly the successor of the former, 
as (heir culiure suggests) : changes &t 
(he clase of the Pleistocene period 
(there is ample time in the vastness 
ef the interval between the Pleisto- 
cene and prehivtoric periods for the 
appearance and disappearance 01 
many woccessive races of mankind"). 
| De Cock (A.) Spreekworden, zegswii- 
ret efi ерп ap volksgelacf 

nu 


herustend. (Volkskunde, Gent, 1911, 
xxii, 33-37, 58-55, 03-100, 151-163, 


Continnatinm of [ 

and phrases resting upon folk belief. 

Wos. 162-120 telate to animals, Now. 

rz1-132 to birds. 

parodisinie saermoenen. (Thid.s 

Bo-8z.) Give a parodied sermon (in 

part) entitled “Sermon of Pater 
trom” and another “The Preaching 

of Domine Stokvisch," 

L—— De macht der kinderlijke on- 

schuld im de sagenwereld. — (Ibid, 

163-168.) First section, giving 3 

Flemish and 4 French folk-tales ilis- 

trating the power of the child's in- 

nocence. 

De Е. (Е) Een wandeling. naar de 
Katreveeren,  (Tbid., 66-70.) Treats 
of the pluce-name Aafrezeere(n) and 
filk-lore relating thereto,—it is the 
name of a place and an inn near O. L. 
Vrouw- Waver. 

—— Een wolkagehruik te Leuven en te 
Rome, (Ibid. p80) Notes on the 
ro-called " pot-market" in front of 
ihe church of St. Anthony, during ihe 
feast of St. Apollonius at Louvain, 
and a corresponding practice at the 
church of St. Agnes in Rome. 

' de M ux (M.) Notes 
sur |es wieilles lampes à huile dont 
l'usage disparait dans le midi de 1а 


TQo- 103.) 


Frante, (Rev. d'Ethnogr. et de 
saat « Paris, 1011, Il, 158-159, 3 | 

ge.) Brief account of three elus 
of oil-lamps formerly in use in Lan 


gssdoc,—they are now rapidly dis- | 


appearing, having been driven out by 
modem appliances. 
De Puydt (M.) Communication zur 
le préhistorique liégois, ( Karr.-Bl. 
d. D. Ges. f. Anthr., urg, Tgtt, 
хп, 7-12.) Résumés the discoveries 
of a prehistorie nature in tha Liège 
region (dwelling-sites of  Hesbay, 
lithic and ceramic finds; pre-Tarde- 
nian finds at Zonhoven, etc.}. 
Dettling (A.) Aus dem Arzneibuch 
dee Landammeny Michael Schorna 
von Schwa, J- 1671. (Schwz, Arch, 
Г. УШК, te (дїї, XY, 89-94, 
177-184.) (its 60 items of folk- 
medicine, charm, etc, from the gol- 
lection (made 16539-1570) by М, 
Schornu (1598-1671) ef Schwi,—the 


uriginal Mes is in (he. Cantonal 
Archives 
Deubner (L.) Zur Entwicklungsge- 


shichte der altrümischen Religion. 
(Neue fahrb, f. d. Klass. Alt., Lost. 
1911, XxvH-rxVvi, 321-335. Di 
cusse» the development of ancient 
Roman religion, with special refer. 
ence to G. Wissowa's Religion ond 
Кии der Rimer (Munchen, 1903), 
elc, Thr rites afte more. important 
then the names of the festivals (briefly. 
ecnaldered), In some cases deli 

have grown up out of rites. The de- 
velopment of Jupiter Lapis is of 
great interest... Also the Lopercal, 


—- Luperealia. (Arch. f. Religew., | 


Lpig. 1910, xtti, 481-503,) Treats 
in detail of the Reman festival of 
the Lupercelia. The etymology of 
luperci (whence fupercol and inper- 
гана) ів discussed, and the derivation 
from lepur snd arera miopted,— 
"wolf-warder," "protector 
wolves,” op would be га 
festival of shepherds; the i iba ice vf 
the festival considered with the actions 
ef the participants (the relation to 
women, ctc.)—irom a pastoral festi- 
wal the old rite changed to a 
tential ceremony; the b 
is of later origin (ef. Greek ga- 
tharsis) and came comparatively 
late op an addition to the encient 
P" ceremony. The story of the 
Lupreralia, from the simple festival 


гч | 
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Distel ЧТ.) Ein Basler 
lied 


Ix; &, 13. 1011 


of shepherds to its [ast appearance 
age nà ii à most jnterest- 


Bankelsanger- 

vom Jahre 1566. (Schw Arch. 

f. Volksk., Basel, tgit, xv, to7—111, 

fg.) Textof a Basel ballad of the 

year 1556 from a printed copy in the 

Dresden city library. The song deals 
with à murder committed in aes 


Dárler (A.) Sprichworter und 


Arien aus Vorarlberg. (Z. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk, Eerlim, 1911, xxi, 359-273.) 
Dialect texts, with literary German 
versions ve UU of 447 
[тизе and ul] sayings from Vorarl- 


Dorling (E. E) The qucem'á armi. 


(Osf. & Cambr. Rev, Lond, 1911, 
хо; I4, 48—54-) Treats of the origin 
and development ef the arms of the 
Euglish queen,—^ a. marshalling by 
Impalement of the arms of the king 
with those of his consort, in eccord- 
ance with the practice which has pre- 
in armory since 
days of King Edward 111." 


| ER (Dr) Le lowp-geronu en Limou- 


m, (Rev. d'Etnogr. et de Sociol, 
Paris, ft, H, 145-157.) Treats 
of- the foup-garow of werwolf in 
modern Limousmn folk-loré—he " is 
not из avatar of (he devil," but be: 
liefe in the werwolf here ва else- 
where in Europe, are "fragments of 
the magico-religious fear felt by pre- 
historic peoples for the wolf," à feel- 
ing to which is dus the lycolatry of 
ancient Greece, Italy, Gaul, etc. 


Dubois (A) L'Areus au La Reuse. 


ches sur l'orthographe de cè 
(Bull. Soc, Neuchir de › 
Neuchatel, 1910, XX, Sy) 
teresting historico-etymological 
of this place: ‘natne, the correct shew 
raphy of which is l'Areure, ot Áreure, 
the etymology of which is unknown. 


Duckworth (W, L H.) Report on a 


human skull from Thessaly, now in 
the Cambridge University Anatomical 
Museum, (Man, Lond., 1911, x1, 40- 
50, 2 figs.) Describes briefly, with 
TDéasuremenis, a menaticephalic (ind. 
75.0) skull from Tsangli, dating prob. 
ably fram the end of the second neo- 
lithic period, comparable, perhaps, 

with some af the. Rousiolakkos erania 
from Crete, now in the Museum at 
Candia. Thessalian crania af modern 
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date from this locality are langer and 


narrower. 
— amd Shore (L. Е.) Report on 
human crania from peat deposits in 
„(bidu 34-139, 2 fus) 


EU of 7 male and 1 сы 
skull (several fragmentary), with 
indexes ranging from 68.5 to 85.5 


from Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, | 


Lancashire and Norfolk. Great di- 
versity of cranial form i» indicated, 
with unusual form is indicated, with 
unusual frequency of brachycephal- 
ism. 
Dumur (B.) Historiettes vandoises, 
(Korrbl d. Sehw. Ges. d. Volksk., 
Bal, tort, 1, 331-14.) Three brief 
tales of the sayings of mem at 


yallows. 
Durham (E) High паши and iis 
customs in 1908. (T. R. Anthr. Inst. 
Land., 1910, XL, 453-473, 1 pl, 1 fg.) 
Treata of groups, immigration, 
Bogomilitm, marringe and tribal 
law, status of women, domestic life, 
amulets, devil-lore, tribal government, 
vic. Pages 465-471 ure occupied by 
a table of the tribes af North Albania, 
—Maltela ¢ Mailhe (great mountain 
land, Palati etc. The plate accom- 
panying the article reproduces various 
а common among the Christian 


Rice Pistington (J) A note on cer- 
tain obsolete utensils in North Wales. 


Man, Lond. 19ft, 51, 40-31, 14 fas) | 
igures, with notes, à ram yoke, tarf- 
spade, "turfng iron," rush-dipping | 


M "porringer," wooden 
butter-scales, malt-ahovels,  rallimg- 
pin, oven-thovel of “ peel," pipe-rack. 
miniature beer-barrel,—except & few 
all are from North Wales. 
Fawvraud (A) Ateliers préhistoriques 
d'extraction et de taille du silex à la 
Petite-Garenne, commune Angon 
Eme, Charente, (Rev. Anthrop. 
Paris, 1011, ®їхїї, 120-140, 8 figs) 
Treats of an extensive working-site for 
neolithic implements (the finding of 
ап iron sword and pottery fragments 
indicates that mie continned quite 
late}, probably for purposes of trade 
and exchange at Petite-rarerme in 
the department of Charente. Picks 
and similar implement» of antler- 
horns were also found, 


Frassetto ГЕ.) 
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Feowick (W.) Cave-dwelling in Eng- 


land. (Amer: Antig.. Benton Harb, 
Mich., rote xxxn 38-30.) Résumés 
briefly {һе results òf Mr H. E. Halch 
and Mr R. D. R. Traup's exploration 
of a late Celtic and Romano- British 
cave~<dwelling at Wookey Hole in 
Somerset, as given by them in a 
paper n before the Society of 


$n wrlchrr Form habes 
die Balkanvólker ihr Getreide ver- 
rehrt? — (Korr-Bl 4L D. Ges f. 
Anthr, Hamburg, toit, XLN, 31-32, 
t fg.) Treata of the preparation of 
grain for food among the 

peofiles,—cooking of wheat kernels 
whole (cf, Rumaniam zelivd), hand- 
mills and their names. ТЬе conserv- 
alis; of the Rumanian people is 


noted. | | ` 
—— Sind die heutigen Albanesen die 


Machknmmen der e'ten Ulprier? (2. 
f. Ethnol, Bertin, ror, x31, 564- 
бт, t fg.) Cites evidence fram per 
guage (Dardani cf. Albanian darde, 
pear-tree ; Dalmati, Antariati, Vardaei ; 
Шутіап royal name Fallaior survives 
in Serrian names of the tcth cen- 
tury), betany, folk-drees, foods and 
their names, ett. that the modern 
Albanians are the descendants of the 


ancient Illrrians. 


Floratice (—.) La station préhistorique 


et les tnmulus avee murées de Maves- 
Pontijou, Loiret-Cher. (Rev. Åm 
fhrop., Paris 1911, XXR 345-385) 
Treats of the tumuli with walls (of 
43 tumuli 13 were thus aurrcunded), 
— of which several hare been er- 
plored at Maves in the department of 
Cher<¢t-Loir,. This “station ™ be 
longs possibly to the bronze age. 
Belurione interna all" 
“Atlante antropologico dell Italia." 
Choestiont di metodo e di tecnica. 
(Arch. p. l'Antrap., Firenze, 1910. 
xL 433-449.) Discusses questions of 
се рыт technique im connection 
with the үле. " Anthropological 
Atlas of Utaly,"—unlfication of no- 
menclature, measurements, indices and 
their categories, technical details, col- 
lecting and arrangement of observa- 
tions, ete. The reet now in 
ave anil that proposed is given on 
pages 445—447, the quertiommairé itself 
on pager 448-440. e same article 
appears in Ath d. Sac. Kem. di An- 
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frog. TOUT, SVE, S$-10T, with am. adidi- 
tlonal : A'víg containing definitions of 
з йн of technical termes, cic. 
рр. 002-105). 

Fris (V.) Een kindergevecht te Brug 
gr in м ( Volkskunde, Gent, 1915 
XX! 53-58.) "Treat of the fight 


1489 in the trecie of Bruges rim | 
‘two bands (some 50o or бос) of 


ehildren frnm 10 to 14 a of age, 
ar (М) Contes legeaden. 
Korrbl. 4d. Schw. Ga [ Хоке. 


Бам, її, 1, 11-13.) CTexta of 3 - 


ap tales and legenda: Punishment 
п kind; Me ce) ihe man, 
the ата, am s serpent, 
le Dia Diablats & Médieres, (ТЫ. 
m Version: obtained im 1910 
from Méditres, Bagnes, of ihe famóua 
legend of ibs Diatlaii, made classic 


by Courthion in bie Беер dea | 
EO: (1897) and Jegerlehmer in | 


з degen aus dem (Claterwaillis 
(1909). 
—— Légendes valdostaimes,  (Schwr. 
Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, 1911, xv, 115— 
tio.) Brief legend concerning thr 
status af St, Christopher m the. Acosta 
country—the wooden statue shed 
blond when atrock by the axe, 
—— Ramedes. (Schw. Arch. f. Volksk_ 
Basel, iori, xv, 238—241.) Cites af 
items of folk-mnedicine collected fram 
the pesaatia of Bagnes since 1506. 
Usages habitudes, croyances 
iupérstlienses at Aurea traditions 
diverses receillis à Lourtier, Vallée 
de Bagnex (Ibid, 1910, XIV, 290 
293.) Gives A7 items of folk-lore of 
al) sorts concerning ghosts, НЕ in 
lotteries, etc, chililren, 
number r3 and Friday, Bn ERAI, bie birds, 
bets, mic. women, marriage, weather. 
Н wWreery, wax-imnges af aaints, 


Gailloud (H.) | Légendes du Tura vau- 
dois, (Коты. d, Schw. Ges. f 
Valkak., Rasel, iqtt, 1, 27-29.) Texts 
af 6 brief legenils af the Waldenaian 
Tura: devotion, death of on "en. 
route,” posersaion, the bell ef the 
Lac de Sow, the way to tell time, the 


Saracens. 

Gebhardt. CA.) Eis altialdndisches 
Rechenratiel  (Z. d. Ver. f. Vàlksk., 
Berlin, 1911, xxi 177—178.) Sup- 
gesta that. a certain passage in an Tce- 
landic Ma. of the em] of the 14th or 


beginning of the 15th century it cog- 
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nate with the riddle :" A stone weighs 
three pounds and half a stone, how 
much de three such stones weigh?" 


Gerster (L) Sprüche und Inschriften 


auf: Bausrngeschirr ond Glas. 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volks, Basel, rot, 
ХҮ, niun a 204-213.) Gives numez- 
cus verses and inscriptions of various 
sorts on peasant crockery mnd glass 
-Simmesthal, Heimi- 
berg. Winterthur, Zürich, Aarwang, 
eto. chiefly of the latter end of ‘go 


(Sith century. 

Sprürhe ац Glas, 
Fayence umi Steingutwaren im His 
tormichen Mosvenm ey Basel (lbid, 
100-106.) Cites some 70 inscriptions 
on glass, falence and stoneware im 
the Basel Historical Museum, dating 
Api ба. нарсан ла within the 
nineteenth cent eater 
of thew куйа Бш o the deh: 
teenth century. 


Giulirida-Ruggeri (V.) Per una sine- 


mazime del npo di Cro-Magmon « 
una rari anomalia, ossificazione nella 
spazla antutale coronale. — (Arch. p. 
lAntrop, Firenze, r911I, X11, 153- 
075, t fg.) Discusses the character 
and position of the Cro-Magnon type, 
with special reference to the Galley- 
Hill ukull, ete—thess two types differ 
in stveral respects, particolirly wiih 
Preapect to the flattening af the cranial 
vault According to GR. “the 
Mediterranean арония ore 
nearest related to! the Cro-Magnon 
type, confirming the view that the. 
Mediterranean is a more highly 
evolved Cro-Magnon type.” As be- 
longing to the Galley-Hill (so-called 

gw) type, G.-R. lists the akull 
" M Grotta del Tufo (Cine), the: 
ctaninm No. $ of Remedello, perhaps 
one Of the Este skulls and one car the 
Picenian ghulla from, the necropolis 
of Tolentino; the hypercephulic era- 
nium from Conain т ecently described 
һу Жапо, some Sardinian skulla de- 
sibel by Sergi, ete. The anthor 
likewise describes in cranium No. fiu 
of the Anthropological Museum 
(Florence) thr very rare. anomaly of 
à «utural bone in the left coronal.— 
the skull is that of = dea wanan 
with capacity of Looo 


Goossenaerts (].) Valkawifshetd over 


het weer, (Volkskunde, Gent, 1991, 
XXI 131-133)  Treás weather folk- 
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lore,—proverbs, sayings, ёш, соц: | 


cerning the coming winter, snow, 
Christmas, the various montha, rain- 
&igna and rain-omens wind, the 
moon, “ Keeske-Nijsens Zomer," etc. 


cum. (E) Origini, "ren e' formé | 


poesia amorosa Provenza 
Моа ыа засаа ар ( Rend, 
К. Inst. Lomb, Milano, 1911, 0 &. 
XLIV, 153-186.) Continuation of te 
view and critique of E. Wechisler's 
recent work on Provengal love-poetry. 
Graebisch (F.) Probe der westglatut- 
achen Munilari von Breesowle. (Mitt, 


d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk, Breslau, | 


1515, E 2133-224.)  Dinlect text af 
brief tule gone and Free Masons 
in the о dialect (West Glatz) 
of Silesian German, 
Haas СА.) Brummshagensch und Vater 
iE pommer Sagenge- 
stáften. (2. 4. Ver. f, Volksk., Ber- 
lin, 1911, XXL 243-243.) Tresis of 
Srummshagencch (9 brief legends 


are given at pp. 244-246) and " Father 


Вата," two Pomeranian legendary 
figures. The. former hes a horpe’s 
cand appears most commonly on 
a moor in the Saal forest, and the 
legend is more than a century old, 
The Vestido with a historical 
p.rsomage a moder invention. 
" Father ак la Hkewise “an old 
wurn-down пбагу figure" He 
alio i» related im ihe horse. The 
etymology af both names is tather 
RUN 
Hal (E) The ancient hymna-charma | 
of Ireland. (Folk-Lore. Londa rara, 
XXL 417-445.) Treats of the native 


hymne and eulogies of Irish saints, | 


ihe  charm-hymns (St. ` Columba's 
Altus Prosator, €. g.), the larica: of 


St. Patrick and others, spells, charms, | 


divinutions, ete 
Harmsen (2+) M. Siebs (T.) nn 
Heigolander Gedichte. (Mitt. 


Schlex, Ges. f. Volksk. Breslau, в | 


xu, rbi-18o.) Gives dialect texts of 
а old Heligoland songy (including 
lullabies, counting-ont rhym chil 
dren's verses) collected by Dr 

sen in 1857-1860, with German rem- 


rings. 
Blinghuis Таг Rumpelmeite. 
(Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk,, Berlin, ott, 
EU 290-291.) Cites [ram e of 

16th and with centurles {а 
Hers fram 18th) date eoncerning 
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nolse-making in churches during the 
last days of holy werk, amid to be 
connscted with the betrayal of Jesus 
by Judas, the disturbances of mature 
ape ie ым his death, bis passage 
into hel 
Би (9 J Ober dia Ergebnisse vor- 
jähriger Ausgrabungen. (4. L 
"ibnol., Berlin, 1911, X&11l, 307—310.) 
Notes om excavations of 1910 in the 
Laugeri region of the Vézere valley, 
iieluding the new "station" of La 
Rochette. The finds consist of Salu- 
tree material and fragmentis of a 
child's skull from Badegouls; part of 
a male cranium, Le Moustier; several 
human, teeth some bones from 
La Rochetie.. The property of the 
middle ond upper Laugerie has now 
been acquired and added to the tër- 
ritory o exploration. 
Hellwig СА.) Ein moderner Hexen- 
prosess im Posen. (Mitt. d. Sehles. 
Gea f. Vàlksk., Bresxisu, тото, Xib 
191-315.) Give the text of Ie 
proceedings, eic. in m charge of 
witchcraft адашы а woman of 
Sehoóndorí in Posen m 1907. 
Helm (k.) Johann Ellingers. Heren. 
Cappel, die "d gnus Dei" und " Bibel- 
amulete" (Не. BL f. Volkak., 
Lprg. 1011, Х, 40—43.) Notes on the 
Agnu: dei (consecrated wax-images), 
biblical amulets etz., from Ellinger'a 
Hexen Coppel (1629), = copy af 
which rare work is in library af 
ibo University of Giessen. 
Hempl (G.) The solving of an ancient 
riddle, (Harper's Мас. N. У. то, 
Cxxil 187-198, r1 fge&)  Describes 
the deciphering by the author of the 
disk foumi by Dr Pernier two years 
ago under m part of the palace of 
Phasstos dating from not later than 
1600 B. C, Both faces ore covered 
with “characters differing from those 
employed. їп ай the other Minoan 
writings,” Dr H. bas determined the 
document to be pre-Homeric Ionic 
Greek in a eyllubie script, The disc 
itself "originated en the southwest 
toast bands of Asia Minor? Thiès 
text, concerned with a religions’ tarri- 
fice and cast in metrical form, i the 
oldest writien Greek known and val- 
uable for the early history of Greek 
sounds. inflections and. syntax. 
Herman (O.) Das Artefakt 
Oloüec und was daru grhürt. 


von 


Mit 
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Erwiderung тап H. Obermaisr und 
Bemerkung ven J. Srombathy. ( Mitt, 
d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1010, XL, 
181-190, 2 pls.)  H, cites further evi- 
dence as to the genuineness of the 
“stone axe of Clones,” ad a paleo 
lithic implement, Her Obermaier re- 
garde it a3 neolithic, 
van Heurck (E.) De whoameche kin- 
derprenten. CARN Gent, 19i; 
SEM, 29-51, 7O-78, 101-120, 18 figs.) 
Based on E. van Heurck and G. J. 
BHoekenoogen's Hineire de l'imagerie 
pepulmirs WHamandr (Bruxelles, Loy. 
with reproduction of several pictures, 
—the seven works of mercy, the his- 
tory of Eulenspiegel, the wandering 
Jew, the devil's dance, le bon Guil- 


laume, the land of Cocnmigne, topay" | 


turvydem, pime of for and. giest 


child's. play, industries, bati: oi of | 


Austerliiz, ete. The Flemish “ folk- 
art" here represented is of great in- 
terest. 

Hoefler (М) Volkskundliches aus 
dem [sartale. (Ж, d. Ver. f. "Volkak., 
Berlin, 1911, XX1, 256-250.) [tems 
af folk-lore from. ihe Tear valley con- 
cerning holidays znd mints’ days, 
colors, midwives, women-inchild-bed, 
baptiam, wedding, candlemas cuatoms, 
carnival, Easter, May-coitoms, light- 
ning, etc. 

Hoffmann (W.) Beitrüge rür Volks- 
m: Hheinhessens, (Mess, Ri f 
j Lpzg. 1011, Т, 101—114.) 
Treat: of Hhenish Hessian А 
And uxages relating to the course of 
the individual life from birth ta death 
(ehild-hirth, Бәр 
and burials}; also (pp. 114-124) 
superstitions and Shee (animal- 
forms, personages, the devil, sorcery, 
folk-amedicine for mah and bessi, 


takedness, magic and counter-magic),. | 


etc. 
Beitrüge zur Volkskunde Rhein- 
hessens, (Ibid, 16-30.) Notes пт 


folk-lore in Rhenish Hesse: Wine | 


and the cultivation and ose of the 
grape (wine іп ceremony, courtesy, 
ric, "corpse-wine," drunkenness, fer- 
mentainon, relation of grape-grow- 
ing with religion, etc.), eustóma and 
tage? in cannection with the sen- 
sons, house-building and acquisition 
af property, tales and legende (8 
brief stories concerning martyrs, old 
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üixm, marriage, death | 


Howarth (W. J.) Comparison bet 
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castles and churches, buried treasure, 

Taufzettel. 
SE Volksk., Basel, rgrr, 
XvV, 12, 1 pl) Note on baptismal 
certificate (dating from 1816) given 
by Swiss god-parents to. god-children. 


—— Bibliographie über die Schweizer- 


ische Volkskundeliterature des Jahres 
гого. (ТЫ, 123-128.) This bibit- 
y Gf Swiss folklore for 1910 
contains the a apes. sections: Bibli- 
ographical and general 12 titles; 
miscellaneous 9; economical, 6; 
HORN 05 ọ; collections, 2; folk-in- 
ар нона alos md 
ert, ete. 13; 
a еіс. 32; folk-specch, 5; music 


191. XN, 245-9503 Gives text of 
bath-gift song " from the Ms. of 
Ju Krug, late Archivist of Basel. 


— Die Pest. (Rorrbl d, Shw. Ges, 


f. Volksk, Basel tote, n 17-21.) 
Cites folklore items cancerning the 
plague. Superstitious — formule, 
omeni, PUE FERMER, recourse (0 


tunis, cic, scare-crows, etc. 
— Mah und Neujahr im Em- 


menial um i850. (lbid. ant, 
Cites from a letter of J. 

items concerning Christmas a ey 
Year's day. 


mx (А. 6.) Geografska akolet- 


(Ymer, Sikhim., 1911, 
на 47-16.) Treats of geographical 
whool-exeursiotn& in Sweden and the 
movement for the кн of 
" culture-geagraphy," 


Hörmann (K) Die Ph Beigaben 


in — Hügelgrhbern — Nordbarerns. 
( Korz.-Bl. d. Ty. Ges. f. Anthr., Нат- 
burg, 1911, хып, 34-49. 6 fg) 
Treats of the ritual gifts in the North 
Bavarian mound-graves (otone period 
not repréwented; early bron age 
feehly represented ; late bronze age: 
old and later Hallstatt periods; early 
La Tane period). There is a paucity 
of such precii in the bronze age. 
M perhaps, to their spmbolic use. 

The abundapee of ceramic gifts in 
the Halletatt period is not peculiar to 
this region. 


J н te 
town and country chillren.  (Schoal 
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Hygiene, Lond, 1911, VINI, 454-457.) 
Data from Annual Report fo the 
Kent Education Committee. 7 


figures for heights and weights of | 


children r3 years of age are much the 
iame for town and country, —but ^ the 
children of the poe e єсїш 
are inferior to those in the poorest 
country schools, aud the high standard 
far height and weight found in the 
best town schools tales the general 
average to one closely resembling that 
found in the country schools," Com- 
parmons of disease, defects are also 
made. 


Jacoby (A) ха. den “ Kleinigkeiten™ 


(Bd. xr, 269 if (1) Du bist mein, | 
ich hin dein. Aa Storger. (Schw. 
Arch. f. Volksk. Basel, 1911, ХҮ, 


185-188.) Cites from Speldel's Sper- | 
ulum af 1657, exampie of Du bist 


sein, À bin dein, as age for- 
mula. Also discusses the meanings of 
Sforger in the 17th century. 

— Eins Warnung vor den Kurnsten 
der Hezen auf einem Flughlatte vom 
Jahre thay. (2. 1. Ver. f. Volksk.. 
Berlin, fgrr, xxr, 293-397.) Cites 
а warning against the arta of witches 
from a fiy-leaf of 1бд], referred to in 
5 "a Speculum ыгы рола, 

teri, ef nolab, (1659). 

Танаа (O.) — Valkskundliches 
aus Russland. (Arch. [, Religww., 
ртк. 1011, XIV, 315.) Items con- 
cerning treuiment of corpáe, eic. 

—— Volkskundliches aus der Ukraire. 
ak 315-317.) Tems from W. 

oradowitech's O-brainivrher Gr 
они und Zawber (Charkow, 


1905) against fire, charms for 
гарлаа: ‘decision of judge, love- 
Kahlo (aa Zum Nerthmskult, (Thid., 
410-313.) E. thinks the Nerthus 


rites (procession, washing of the 
chariots, cloths, goddess, etc.) can mot 
be explained шз a rain-ceremony. 

——  Eiu alimorwegisches Büreneohn- 
türchem. (2. d. Ver. £. Velksk., Her- 
lin, 1911, xxi 380-381.)  Düseuases 
the "bezr's son" tale given in the 
saga of St. Olaf, a tale not Included 
in Pauzer's Beemulf. 

Eszind| (R. F.) Deuische Volkshr&uche 
in Galixien. (Ibid, 151-255.) си 
items of folklore (bapti¢m, con 
tim, wooing, wedding, death, ete.) 


from Reichonboch pear Lemberg; old | 
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account of Swabian folk-customs in 
Galicia, from 5. Bredetrky's ‘ist, 
Stal, Beitrag zum deutschen Kolonial- 
wren in Europa (Brann, tëra): : 
fire-charm from Wiesenlerg; a "le 
ter from Heaven,” from Н 

Keiper (P.) _ЁРЇшөиїгїшсһєг [сї оьз, 
Flandrian. (Mitt d. Schles. Ges. f. 
VaolksE,, Breslau, 1010, Kt, 199-160.) 
Discusses. the etymology. of (hese 
terms—there Ии a #тсоп! word 
fHRamdruch — (from. — Jandera = fal 
fern), that hoa nothing to do with 
Flandern, the place-name, but aigni- 
fies “ frivolous,” etc. 

Kessler (G.)  Düe Sittenmandate. im 
Wiler Stadtarchiv. (Sehwz. Archi f. 
Volksik, Basel, 1911, xv, 45-65.) 
Cites from the municipal archives of 
Wil during the period from the wix- 
teenth (the нө 1505. concerns 


religion) to the eighteenth century 
regulations, cic, relating to religion 
and agr processions, Sunday, 

fast-days, profane 


pavadi, rinking—brandy is first 
eod in 1620, New Year'a cel- 
brations, gaming (many children's 
games forbidden), noise making. 
dancing (limited to certain. days), 
ünpling in Бедик amoking (“ Ta- 
ferent "у, = ornament 
53-459 нанын expensive 
gifts at baptisms and weddings forbid- 
den (" praktiziren * prohibited), car: 
nival Be other excesses; regulatiuns 
ng property, fruit, ete, the 
plague, bi barbers and surgeons, eft. 
Kiekebusch (—) Der gegenwärtige 
Stand der Ansgrabong eines branze- 
zeitlichen Dorfes bri Buch in der 
Nahe von Berlin. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1910, XL, 974-973.) Notes 
on premnt condition of the emare- 
tion of the bronzt-age village near 
Bach not far from Berlin: Thè pot- 
tery shows many resemblances with 
the Lausita type. The village dates 
from the early bronze period and 
must have continued to be inhabited 
for several centuries, The excava- 
tions are not 7+ half completed. 
Kiessling (F.) Obermaier (1) 
Das Piateaulehm: Paliolithikam. des 
pordottichen Waidviertels von Nie- 
derüaterreich. — (Mitt. d. Аш. Ges. 
in Wien, t9g11, XL], 1-32, 7 pla. 5 fgs.) 
K. treaty of the geological, topo- 
graphical, and other relations of the 
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paleolithic “stations” of Thürnau, 
Autendor?, Trabersdorf, Nonndorf 
(1) and Zissersdorf, all in tha nelgh: 
barhood of Droaendorf im the morth- 
eastern. forested region of Lower 
Austria; and O. describes, with some 
detail, the flint implements discovered 
in these "stations! The dite of 
these finds is the imer paleolithic 
period, corresponding tu the Aurig- 
n£san of Fronce. 

King (1.) Seme problema in tha scienze 
of religion. (Harv, Theol. Rev. 
Cambridge, 1901, 1¥, 104-118.) Re 
plies to cettmin criticisma of the 
author's recent book on. Ze Derelog- 
ment of Religion. According to Dr 
K.. tbe rites imil ceremonies and other 
aciivitits of primitive religion ("and 
tà same extent also of the civilized 
races"), have "a striking similatity 
to (he more general play-uitoms and 
zcunomie activities of the ктү," 
which toggests that their religious 
meaning has beem acquired, ut re- | 
ligimus practices are i 
"aside" ar "by-prodger" 






differen- 
lated. from the primary adjustment 
rtactions than is any other aspeet of | 
ртка. human Ше; nlo “ihe 
hypolhexis of a primitive animism is 
not ihe only possible view of primi- 
tive mans attituds toward the world.” 
Magic “ts essentially individuallatiy 
and private," religion haa & " aia] 
nuality.^ "The idem of deities devel: 
oped from primitive objects of inter- 
ext related in gome quitè acate manner 
фо the welfare of ihe savage (elezen- 
tary procesiis of foodaupply, рео: 
fection, reproduction}, 

Kinnaman (]. 0.) Roman archeolagy. 
(Amer. Antiq, Benton Harbor, Mich, 
OLR XXXI, 155-130.) Chap, M 
treating of the prehistoric Campagua, 
the story of Romulus and Remus, ete, 

Elamroth (==) Afrikanische Breti- 
apiele. (Archiv f. Anthrop. Birn- 
achwg., t9, X. F. X, 195-202, 14 fg.) 
Treats of the digego game and the 
bimarai amang (he Bantu negroes of 
the region of Mpapus, etc, especially 
the Wagogo. On pages 300-М is 
given a versian af the Wagogo legend 
of the origin of the game. Jt may 

.huve been originally a “wargame 

Elapper (J.) Vampir. Werwulf, Hrze. 
(Mitt. d. Schle& Сиз, f. Volksk, 

Breslau, 1910, xr 180-089.) Gives 
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data irom Mes. of the iGih cèntury 
concerning beliefs im vampires, wer- 


wolves, witches, etc, 


Ibid, 185-101.) Gives some зо 
ens concerning the cure of diseases, 
ес. by magical transference. from 
Silesian Mea, of the o7th century, 
—— Ein schlesisches Neujahiriliedchen 
Tahr hindisi: (ibid. 





aui dim ХУ. 
115-118.) Gives text of m Sileziun 
New Years song from a Ma. of 1234 
in the library of the church of Corpus 
Christi in Breslau. 

Koch (M.) Pathologimh verdickte 
Schádel (2. f, Ethnol, Berlin, 1911, 
XLI, 612-620.) Notes on 5 cases of 


original described by Ману 

1697, how belonging to the University 

of Modena; model of the skull de- 

seribed by Gaddi in 1863: the original 
of the skull described by Wrany їп 
1867; x wkull in the Prague collec- 

Hon; a partially hyperostotic skull 

also at Prague). Two other akulli, 

ons with Leontii: si:64 Ami the 
other with real exostoses, were ci- 
hibited. 

ondziella {F} 

(Mitt. d. Schles. Ges, f. Volks, Bres- 

lau, 1910, XI, 140-158) Treats of 

" death-boards " ín ilésim, et. in 

addition te the date im the nine er- 

tensive worke of Hern, Rieder, and 

Meyer. Great variety of form exists, 

alee of color; the inscriptions are 

likewise subject to considerable diver- 

sity, The “desth-boardé" are peed 
for placing thn corpse on; afterwards 
they are preserved at heirlooms in. the 
house, placed wp against ihe barn, 
the hedge, or laid down upon the 
ground. Sometimes they are burned 
after the funeral. " Desth-bourds” 
with dates a& late aa 2900 are known. 
Many supersiliions ore connected 
with them. 

Eyre (G.) (ber einen pratiistorlichen 
Giasfund.. (Stzbr. d, Anthr. (es. in 
Wien, 1911, 12-13, 1 fg.) Describes, 
with resulte of chemical analysis ofa 
piece of glass (found with a frag: 
ment of pottery af the La Tene perind 
at Ruprechting, in the Aschach dis 
trict, Upper Austria), indicating 
Probably rhe existence at this place of 


Die  Totmhretter, 


ihe manufacture of glass objects for 


Laing (G. J.) Roman | 
ing (G. J. ian prayer and its | 
ethivs, (Class. Phil T 


relation te ! Philol., 
Chicsgo, 1911, VI, 180—196.) Author 
concludes that “while Roman prayer 


а н а 
г most part a primitive 
form, vel it did at an eariy date in 
certaim enlts involve moral ideat—not 
moral merely in the sense in which 
Jevoua uses the term bat тюй in the 
Lalanne | ) : 
relief à représentation humalne dani 
les fouilles de Lausel. — (L'Anthro- 
pologis, Paris, t9r1, xxi, 257-260. 
t ig.) Brief aceeunt of the discovery 
in the lower Solutrean, at the rock. 
shelter of Laussel in the valley of 
the Beune (Dordogne), of a rock 
bazxrelie of two human figures 
(probably zcifur or birth scene}, 
The author suggests relationship with 
the female statuettes of Brassempouy, 
Mentone, Willendorf, ex. —— — 
Lambelet (M.) Prières et recettes, 
(Schw. Arch. f. Volksk, Basel, (gri, 
XY, 1B4—185.) Cites 6 items of folk- 
mettite, тесіреь agains? го 
for regaining thi еп, е 
Lattes (E. E.) à 4L un indice 
fonetica-etruseo, T, TH e D. (Rend. 
К. Ist. Lomb. Milano, 1911, fi s, 
XLiv, 450—460.) Inder of Etruscan 
waes containing the sounds 4, fh, 
—— Di alcune vere od apparenti 
воші запее fra |a lingus etrusca ¢ le 


lituslave. (Ibid, 276-382.) Cites a 


number of real or apparent resenje 
blances between Etrusemm and Leito 
Slavonic; qa (of personal hamest. 
UB. c, c. чш Of feminine personal 
names; чи of samee of women va 
of women's names; «m feminine aii- 
fiz,—e Ё. Russian «9, Lithuanian «day, 


ete, 
Leeds (E. T.) Notes on some examples 
of late Anglo-Saxon metal work. 
(Ann. Arch. amd. Anthrep., Liver- 
pool, 1911, m, tro, r pis т їе.) 
rruis of four silver strup-tabs. (now 
in the Moyer collection in the Public 
Museum of Liverpool) and their 
decorative | signs (raemorphie orma- 
ment). The baste of the later A-S. 
art, of exhibited in metal work, ii a 
“mingling of Karalingian and Trish 
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design." For the resulting fadhion 
"ng exact paralle] con. be found, 
reine on the Continent of ја ire- 
and." 


Lemke (E.) Zum Fangstelncherspiele. 
(2. d Ver. f. -Volkek., Berlin, tort, 
хх, 274-270.) Cites local питта вац 
references to literature concerning 
the game of “jack-stones” from 
various regions of Germany, Nor- 
way, France, Ltaly, Greece, Poland, 


mie — 

—  Hicillenische. Gebacke. — (Ibid, 
291-2012.) Gives numss and brief 
descriptions of 7 sarts af "folk 
bread” from various parts of the 
province of Trapani, etc. im Sicily. 

Lewis (A. L.) On soms dolmens of 
peculiar type in France and elie- 
where, (1. R. Anthr. Imt, Lonil, 
1910, хі, 336-348, 16 fgs)  Treun 
of. dolmen at Trie Stery sear 
Qisors "La Pierre aux Fees” ai 
Villers St Sépulchre, dolmen Lä 
Bellés at Boury, dolimen nt Chim- 
pignolles and compares them with 
“the Tombs of the Glamis" in- Sar- 
dinin; ete. The dolmens їп question 
‘hare outside the holed atones & portica 
or shrine, L thinks that “there are 
things that do occasionally suggest a 
northern Asiatic connection amongst 
fhe builders of our rude stone monu: 

. menta," 

Loewe (KR. Weiteres über Rühezahl 
im leuügen Vallsplauben,.  (Z. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, TOTI, XXI, 
126-151.) Continued from Vol. 
XYIIL. Cives nurermwiteins of Rdbs- 
mhi folk-Iore from the ponthèmit 
northesst, southweal, and regians of 
the [sergebirge, Bober-Kaitsbachge- 
birge, Rabengebirge, Eulengebirge. 
Aubtengehirge, incinding many brief 
legends. 

Logemian-van-der-Willigen (D) Ca- 
tinuka skolsanger i Sverige och Fim- 
land of Tobias Norlind. {Volks 
kunde, (ient, 1911, XXII, 103-106.) 
Translation from Swedish of Dr 
Norlind in Fade Unies епт, м, 
Fy Ата. L Bi. 5. Nr. ae Treats of 
Latin school-songs in Sweden anil 
Finland. 

Loth (E) Beltrige sur Kraniolngie 
der Polen,  (Z. f. Morph. ш. Am: 
fhrop., Stuttgart, igit, xiv, 365-238. 
Apa, 24 fgw) Gives details of meas- 
urements and dewriptions of 2б 


-—- Dis 
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Polish skulls from a@ willage grave- 
yard in Zbikew, in the Gavernment 
of Warsaw, and Tepresenting the 
Masure-type. Comparisons with 
other Polish material, etc., are made. 
According to Dr L, the Мово а 
skull, contrary to the opinion of CHe- 
chnowics, "representi not a Nordie, 
but a somewhat diferent Slavonic 
type." The average cephalic index of 
L.'s Polish skolle is $0.8: the range 
Т4 „> ot. I average capacity, 
mats 1442 ccm, females 1100; range 
for both sexes 1050 ta 1650 ссп, The 
original monograph, of which this is 
an abstract, appeared in Polish in the 
Maler, antrofe-aveh, i rinagv. Akad. 
Um.. Krakovie, toto, from which it 
hss bees reprinted: Priyceymeh do 


ae 
omnes Polskie? (Krakow, того, | 


pp. 641. 
Y. Löwis Y. Menart (A) Ein russischer 
Sehutrhrief wider den Kometen Hal. 
lay. (Z. d, Ver. f; Volksk,, Berlin, 
1011, ХХІ, 292-201) Gives German 
rersion of a Russian protective letter 
against ihe Halley comet, originally 
pubEshed by the newspaper Golaj 
Tamuey. In Samara such letters 
were sold by a man in monkish attire 
just before the 
famous comet, 
Maase (E) Aphrodite and die HI 
Pelagia. (Neue Jahr, f. d. Klam 
Alt, Lozg., то, EXVH-XXVHt, 457= 
458.) Discusses the nature, nims, 
vic. of Aphrodite (" foam-bright ні, 
She has nothing ty do with Pelagic, 

| Schmerrzenemuter — der 
Antike, (Ibid. 23-47.) Treat of 
the goddess Niobe, etc. (contrasting 
altogether with “golden” Anhro- 
dite) in ancient Greece and Rome, 

udeau (P. G) Une léegenils 

anthropologique. 
Paris, 49011, Хх. 10—101.) 
report» from hie own investigation 
the development of an " unthropo:« 
logical myth” on ihr basis af the dis- 
coveries of the Ahh Tourgeoia at 
Thenay (department оў Гое. 
Cher), to the effect chat as Pont: Levay 
waa the site of the Garden of Eden 
and that flere the bones of the ani- 
mals of Paradise ani also those of 
Adam had been found. 
Mangin (—) De l'emploi des troupes 

noires (Ibid, 113-1238, 5 igs) Dis 
coated, from a militare point of view 


Dr M. 
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Mans (WW. 


p 
 Marmorstein (A.) 


sppearance of the | 


Meier. (].) 


(Revor Anthrop, | 





i garien. 


[k 13. тога 


the physical and moral characteristics 
of the negro population of French 
West Africa (Mandingos, Mossis, 
etc., Ashantis, coast tribes, and üthers), 
—ihe Penlhs er Fulas Сы, М, сор. 
siders as belonging to ihe white race. 
The negro "est mieux qu'un soldat 
utilisahle c'est -m sald 
The data upon which this good enin- 
| of the ntgrn as saldier js based 
will be found im the author's book 
La e (Paris, 1910.) "Я 
d. Schw. Ges. f. Volksk., Basel, 1511, 
11.) Gives tr home-inseriptions 
from Вич, Тїї, Partels, Vason, 
Berchis, and Ra 


i pae 
——- Statuten für die Schützenknaben 


e Male tB4n. — (Schw. Arch. T 
"kk. Basel rg11, xv, 234-238.) 
Cites the constitution and by-laws of 
the rifle<corps of Mels іп 1840, 

y Gruss oder | 


entalis (Arch, f. Religww,, Lprg., 
тото, Жї, Sarba) Discusses (ef. 
signification of the term genera (cf. 
W. Shmidts Grburirlag im. Alter- 
fum, 1908). As Schmidt hes shown, 
the reuera were birthday festivities 
for dead persons, the genethlia being 
euch for the livi 1 


ца (С) Rin Virwalling auf dem 


er bel Bregens in Vorarlberg. 
(Stigh, d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1911, 
11-12, [p fg) Brief account of a 
prehistoric ciremlar emhankment,— 
probably a lookout or refuge. 
Vom Dichter des Rigi- 
liedes, (Schw. Arch. Y Volksk., 
h TOTO, XIV, 299-304.) Discusses 
the poems of J. Lathi, author of the 
Aigiied, and their relations to ihe 
works of other pacts, 


—— Gounersprachliches, — (Ibld., s45- 


347.) Notes on etymology of Storger, 
sad on data concerning the language 
and life of the thieves in the Archives 
of Basel. | 
Das "Thurnbush der Stadt Brem- 
(Ibid, roit, xv, rz9-117,. 
193-303-) Gives, from the ™ prison- 
book" of Bremgarten in Aargzu, ri 
cotfessions of persons accused of 
Witcheraft, eic, from 1643 (5 1658. 
Also (pp. 199-203) the 17ih century 
Procedure (in tgs) in the decision 
of capital offenses, 

in (0) Neues Wallburgen im 
Etechtale zwischen Meran ond Boxer, 
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(Mitt. d. Anthrop, Ges. in Wien, 
1910, XL, 161-150, 9 fgs) Treats of 
recently discovered embankments and 
fortifications in the Etech valley 
(Perdonig, Gaid, Tisens, Vallan, ete.) 
betrem Meran and Boren, their situ- 
ation, finds made, age, etc. Also their 
relatians tà. simi archeulogical re 
mains in thin regen. T ruins of 
Kasatsch are possibly medieval, Most 
of these fortifications belong to the 
eerie cor or early {гап age. 


(W. P.) Shllo: a Devamhire | 


folk-tale. (Folk-Lore, Lond, 1911, 
xxit, 48—49.) How farmer restored 
lout baby to pixy ani became rich and 
und happily ever after, 

Mielke (—) Über Wiesenhbeile. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, tQtà, xiii 702-791. 
5 figs.) Notes on axes (the Arabic 
writer Jakub of the 1o1tth century 
records such use in the Utrecht 
country) used for cutting turf and 
sods in various parts of Germany, etc 
Millioud (A.) La fin de la sorcellerie. 

( Korrbl. d. Schw. Ges. Tf, Volksk., 

(9T, T, 16.) Cites extract fram 
the ‘deliberations of the pastors of 
Yverdon im 1717, eamplaining of 
 artrineressez, etc. 

in the stone age. (Amer. 
Antiq, Benton Harb, Mich., 191. 
XXXIIH, 42-43.) Notes om the evi. 
denres of prehistoric mining (ukele- 
tons, stone Kammers, torches, use of 
! clay semeltine-holes, et.) re- 
vealed by the reopening of the Онга! 
and Aram coppercobalt mines in 


Spain. 
Mochi (AJ)  L'indsstria litica della 
grotta di " Golino" nei monti dall 
Urcellina. Talambone, Prov. di Gros 
etu. (Arch. p. l'Antrop, Firenze, 
IGIN ELR 174—157, 3 fgy.) Treats of 
the stone implements, ete, of the 
Golino cave at Talamone, in the prov- 
ince of Grosseto, investigated by Züc- 
thi in 1855,—1the finds are now in the 
University Moseam of Natural His- 
tory, Pisa, the remains of animals, 
etc. The implements from this cave 


are analogous to those of the N, W. 


and ihe extreme 5. of Italy and rep- 


teint (he equivalent of the upper | 
and weiter | 


| lithic of central 

urope,—or i шау Бе а facies айана 
that may be designated miclithic, the 
name given by Issel to the end of the 
quaternary. 


Monteliua  {0.} 


Müller (]. 
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Vargeuhichtliche 
Chronologie. (Z. f. Ethnol, toro 
SEM, 055-952.) Outlines a compre- 
hensive sysiem of prehistoric chrono- 
logy for Scandinavia and northern 
yy Great Britain and Freland, 
France, southern Germany and Switz- 
erland, Italy, Greece, relative and ab- 
solute. The various periods of the 
brome age, ¢. g. in different parte of 
Europe have been more synchr аш 
than hes been hitherto geterally "be 
lieved. The passage from the iron t 
the bronze age, according to M., dates 
са. 1100 В. С. In Armenia ani the 
Caucasus iron wss very rare in the 
ttih century B.C. In ihe discussion, 
2, Olvuhausen called attention to the 
iron ring foond by P. Orsi at Castel- 
laceto, seemingly pre-Myeenean, 


Morrison (S) The fairy child and the 


tallar :am Isle of Man falk-tale. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond, 1910, XXI, 471-475.) 
Tale recorded from parish of Patrick. 
of child drivem àff. by. exorciams of 
tailor. 


de Mortilet (A.) Fonderie de Age 


du bronze en Danemark. (Rev, An- 
throp, Paris 1011, ХХЇ, 399-495, 7 
fg&) Account of the discovery їп 
1895 at Назр. їп the parish uf Thor- 
rager (East Jutland) of the remains 
pf a "faoonderv " of the recent bronze 
np based om Xeergard's monograph 

n the Jm. Sor. Rey. d. dte. du 
Y end, 1910, Haag is the only locality 
im Denmark. where clay moulds have 
hitherto been discovered: This find 
confirms the originality in certain 
respects of bronte-manufacture in 
Seandinavià, &a& compared with the 
reat of En 


Mosebach ( F. W.) Zwei керин 


einer sog. Alwengemime. (Z. f. Eth- 
nol, Berlin, 1910, XLtt, 960-97 1,3 fg.) 
Treats ofan “ Alsen-gem™ (so-<olled 
from ibe island of Alarm, where one 
ef the earliest specimens was found) 
found in. 19003 on a prehistoric aite 
near Bückeberg,-—30mre. 30 have been 
hitherta recorded, They are of glass 
and have various Rgures upon them. 
Whether of hrailhen or Chrivtins art 


i dont 

. Sageü gus Uri. (Schws. 
Arch. f. ad" Basel, 1511, xv, 69- 
B3.) Some 40 brief legendà and 
alorits concerning | nightwandering 
pigs, dancing table, phantoms, black 
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dogs, witches’ stones, "dne Greis" 
(cattle disease), talking animals, the 


missionary, the beggar, the Бп t 


bone, the dog of Uri, the vanish: 
tremsure of crystal, robbers, P 
storied, strong people, plague-stories, 
te. 


ete. 
Muret (E). De l'urthographe dex nonis 
de lieu de Ja Suisse romande. (Rull, 
Soc. Neuchüt. de Giogra Neuchâtel, 
TOUT, XX, 232—240.) Discusses the 
orthography oi расона in Ro: 
| Switrerland. Cites many 


examples of “barbaric” prenuméla- | 


tnn, which are becoming more com- 
mon with the spread of popular edu: 
entien amd the ease af intercommuni- 
cation; dislectin spellings and methode 
of writing names: gain of French ¢ 


тиші. 
Nebel (—) Land ond Leute jn des 
Парты ка Laubach тог об Jahren. 


(Hess, B]. Г, Моа. Тргу: 1911, Ж, 


Bz-101) Cites from Ms. 6f Dr Robe 


ler (d, 1869) information concerning 
the region of Laubach and its people 


years ago: Physical and psychical 


characteristics, physical education of 
childrem, mental education, food. 
drink», tobacco. and ктш, clothing. 
Amusements, activities al professions 
(list of 27), cemeterins, ditaun, 
soperetitions and prejudices, eit, 


Olbtich (K.) Ernst Theodor Amadem | 


Hoffmann und der deuische Volks 
glaube, — (Mitt. d, Ын. Ges, f 
Volksk,, Breslau, 1070, xii, 121-144.) 
Treats of folk-lore in the wotke of 
Hoffmann —hie relations in German 
folktales han alreatly been discussed 
by. Hens and Sackheim (the Inter 
makes out cases, in whole or in part, 
for £3 of the Grimm tales).. ©, dis 
turses secret und "magical " personi 
(axtrolagers, magicians, alchemists, 
gipsieg, etc.), umustnal states of. con- 
iriominess and magie їпїїйєтйїт є, the 
devil, figures of the fower mythology, 
&hosts and apirits, animals of tale and 
mürchen, belinfs about planta, etinlog: 
ical legenda, etc, as made me of br 
Hoffmann. Hoffmann made good use 
of the treagnres of German folk-lore, 
uniting often delicate unilerstanding 
with falk-natvaté, md some of his 
prreholegizing of sage-motives ran 


shead af modern interpretation (cf, 


Lajstner) of myths. ete 
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wise women, witches, | 


io. hg, TORE 


Palmer (A.5.) ‘The authorised version 
of the Bible (Orf. $ Cambr. Rev, 


Mid, ILI, No. 14, 20-47.) Treats 
of archuizma, obsolete English, mis 


rendering?, etes 
Paret (0.) Uber die vor- ind fruhgr- 
Ludwigsburg. (Korr-Bl. d. D. Ges. f 
Anthr, Hambarg, 1901, xu, 45-45.) 
Gives account of find lealjthic 
one only, st Zmnifenhausen), neo 
lithic, bronze, iron (Huilstatt and Ls 
Tène). In the last period the culture- 
development seems io lave ceased and 
the country lay waste for some time 
Hil occupied by the Romans toward 
the end of the first millennium A, D- 


Lond, roro, wt, 483-504, 5 Гев) 
i of observations and 
mezsurements of 160 male and 27 
female skalle from the great callec- 
tion ef bones (5.000 or Dowo indi- 
viduals in whole or in part: the vanit 
was discovered 200 years: the ourliest 
posible date for its construction {4 
ot. 1180) beneath the old Church of 
Rothwell, mear Keltering, is. North- 
ampteeshire, According to P, = the 
Rothwell skull is à eal type and 
remarkably like that of a modern 
English person,” Comparisons are 
made with other English data. 
(jo some Saxon bones from Folke~ 
stone. (Ibid, rgrz, xit, 101—129, 3 
pis, 8 fps.) "Treats with details of 
messurements and descriptiune of B 
skull (4 probably female; only z 
uplete), 1$ lower jaws, 6 clavicles, 
T) humeri 5 femora, 320 tibiae, € 
aatragali, (6. caleanea,—in al] cases 
"ome are imperfeci,—-írom a pre 
Christian Saxon burial-ground of the 
"gravegow " type (e. g, near ` 
men). The arms, ornamenta, etc, and 
particularly an earthen fask, found in 
he graves, suggest that these Kentish 
arma may hare hemn Juten In the 
Falkeztone Museum with these relics is 
also a skeleton from the same place 
discovered in 1007, amd believed to be 
“the only complote skeleton of a pre 
Christian Saxon in any museum in the 


Í- 


world.” 
Разса! (C) La deifcarinne di Ait 
Queo, (Rend. R. fet Comb, Milano, 
1011. 1! &. Xitv, 435—440) Well- 
documented discursion of the deifica- 
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tion of the Emperor Augustus and you 
the popular conception of it, with description of laziness to child by 
reierenre fo ges, portenta, grandmother, response of mother to 

tte, E question. af children, "what have 
Pastor (W.) Über Stonehenge. (Z. f. you brought nice for us?" terms of 
E Berlin, 1911, xrm, 163-173.) contempt, — terminal-jormuias af 


Discusses the theory of Schuchardt | — at 
that Stonehenge is a grave, noi s | Pittard (E)  L'indice masal et le dé- 


anrwer to "what hare сїйєп?“ 


temple, which P, controverta, holding 
that the arrangement of the triliths, 
the orientation, the connection of folk- 
ceremonies (remmar solstice) with 
Stonehenge, etc, demonstrate ità. clizr- 
acter m3 "4 lemplo ef the sun" See 
alus Schuchardta. article on Steme- 
henge in the PraAineriighe Zrii- 
izhrift, Bd. I1, 19160, 191-340. 
Patrin (Е. M. L}  Teheremisses et 
tehouvaches, (Rev. Anthrop, Paris, 
1011, ХХ, 141-147, T fg.) Text (with 
notes by G. Herve), now published 
for the fired time, of a paper msi 
before the Société des Observateors 
de erras (Paris) March tg, 1860, 
by the geologist and mineralogin 
Patrin Cor ims), Notes om the 
Cheremiss village of Imangache, the 
Chuwash village af Tehehaxar, ric., 
PARAR habits and custema, shamans, 


Peeters CT.) Oude Kempische liederen, 
met zangwilren etm kluvierbegeleiding. 
Valk aaa, Gent, tgrr, Xxir, 133- 
143, 183-:80.) Firat two sections 
RE NS e muris e & old folk- 
songa from 

Pellandini (V.)  Briciole di folklore 
ticinese. (Schw, Arch. f. WVoelksk, 


Basel, тобо, ху, 191-198.) Gives 


dialect texts of numerous Ticinesn 
lullabies, prayers, children’s songs 
used im games, dances, ete, inscrip. 
tions of ownership im books, invoca- 
Hh нед songs on profession, 
i 104-106 are described 
6. C chida M А 
-——— Amore e matrimonio nella litigmi 
del popilo tirinese. (Ihi, ort, 
XY, 244-247.) Cites jtema concern. 
ing lowe and marriages in the folk- 
speech of PE" bes 
їп. verba, dialo; of git 
miing Fer. mole for peer 
and of mother offering a husband to 
her daughter. 
— Miscellanen. (Korrbl d. Schw. 
Ges. f. Volksk., Basel, 1911, 1, 3¢-98-) 
Six folk-lore item from Taverne. 
eic.: Exclamations of card+playera. 


: Р, 
“ы 


demoiselle d'honneur} relatis 


Rasch d Uit ite 
gebak. 


veloppement des diinensions dn nez 
en fonction de 1а taille chee 1,264 
tiganrs des deux rexei (Rev, Am 
throp., i, JỌ, XEL 103-1038.) 
Discusses in relation to development 
оГ поте and stature the nasal indices 
of 1256 gipties (m Sar, f. 475), 
chiefly Калый The mals index 
averages. 70.57, the femal: 63.96; 
women have a позе кын and 
relatively smaller tham 


Platrhoff (].) Ls dais xxm 


dans la Hawute-Engadine. — (Schw. 
Arch. f. Vulksk. Base, 1910, xtv, 
250-251.) Tresto òf tbe halemda 
тит, A cCinging-cuwam of chikiren 
on March ihe origin dates from 
the thee of the Romane. 
Über einen langobardi- 
ee eT, ee (aut 
hausen, Kr. Westpriegnitt. techr, 
f. Ethmol, Berlin, toti. yas 163.) 
Brief note. Details wi LER A 
the Prübirlzrirche Pu. 
в "olt. 

R. (H.) Voor't oodn stadibeeld, Ant: 
werpem.  (Valkskunde, (Gent, 1011, 
Хх, 206-208.) Treats of wallè and 
oU RM. mages in old Antwerp. 

R. (Mj) EH e Blunay. — Au 
mariage et à |a naissance. (Беба. 
Arch. f. Velksk., Basel, 191 f, XY. gi- 
96.) Cites, from: the Ms, Glarzairé 
du pafow de Bienay of Mme. Loulse 
Odin а number of terme. Alive? 
(alliance) —Hrermaldiané (кагат, 
E ш 
eustams of birth, marriage, etc. Also 
a few proverbs. 
falklare van ота 
(Volkikunde, Gent, тап, 


Xrit 14-18.) Пена o4 folhiore com 


xeming Dutch pastry, ete.—names 
of rakez, brend, eic. mre given. 


par- 
ticnlarly those of so renina, 
vidi. and ihe like 


Reinecke (P.) Zum Alter der Hoch. 
— ücker m Süddeutschland. {Котт.-В1. 


d. D, Ges. f. Anthr., Hamborg, 1911, 
XLIf, 1-5.) Discusses the age of 
" Hechücker " of southern Germany. 
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According tò R- the coltivati- here 
practiced. represented “far from 
being a peculiarity of one stock or 


peépls, has been conditioned by the 


ose of the plough with moulding: 
baard." "Ihe agriculture in i 


is not af all doe 10 rhe Celts- and 


Romans. The limite of such cultiva» | 


Hon ией, with those of recent 
parcelling. | 

Reubel (G). "Hochicker bei Rastatt. 
(Korr.-Ei, d. Di, ra s 
burg, EE ES. roate 
of the “ Hochaa я oleas redd by the 
author nesr eater the first of the 
sort ta be reported from Raden. 

Reymond (М.) Légendes populaires 
et chansons de yestes en Savoie. 
(Schwz, Arch. f. Volksk., Basel, 13911. 
хт, 05-100.) Notes on M. van Gen- 
nep's recent article with this tile in 
the Rerig des Idiex for Nov, 15, 
roto, R. deei mot accept all +. бз 
explanations of the names Жк», 

ett, in Switzerland and Savoy. 

Le jūr d'un payszan талыш 
Mae 214-236.) Gives 
р. 5 umeérous тта 
т nan i Claude Carrard, a 


en € 


prasant of Poliez-Pittet im the Vaud | 
try. The livre de rait begins | 


with Jan. 16, r620, and closes with 
April 1, 1639. The extracts given 

A nite to Accounts, ttc. 

Remedes et recettes. d'autrefala 
(Ibid, тото, xtv, 25 
numerous iima of folkmedicine, 
eharms, etc, against enemies, sof- 
cereri, evil spirits, fire, etc. from m 
collection of recipes, ete, from the 
region of Aigle, belonging to ihe 
18th eentury. A list of бы anil 
unlucky days ia given on p. 253, 

Robarts (M. F.) and Collyer un C.) 
Additional notes upon the British 
camp near Wallington. (Man, Ант 
d „ы XI, 348-41, t03- 106, 1 fg.) - 

part describes excavations of 
я. 1905 and general character of 
remains. The first construction of 
the camp may have been in neolithic 
times, топле oye come later, 
then mixture of Roman and medieval 
remains. Part [1 treate of the finds: 
Hint pebbles (for defences), saddle 
back  mraling-stomes, cooking-pois, 
pierced clay tiles (supports for pota 
or food when cooking). hearths, pot 
tery. clay, whorla and. loom-weights, 
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juestion | 


7-767.) Gives | 





(м. а, тз. 1р 


stone implements, bronse broach, 
animal bones, charred grain and sends 
in cooking pots, etc. No trace of 


iren. 
Romagna-Mancia (A.) Un caso di 
ipertri¢esi mnniversale. [AIH 1L Soc. 


Ram. di Antirop, Roma, 1910, ХҮ, 
373-396, © pl) Аайкорд ойе 
(measurements of body, head and 
ace; hair distribution, ete.) 
and psychological notes (notable 
mental and ethical defects), on a case 
of universal hypertricosi in a girl of 
t¢ years from Luserna (Roma) in he 
‘Asylum of S. Maris delja Pieti, in 
Rome. Stature 1.830 mimi., ceph. ind., 
70.3. Аз рр. 3797385 the to 
qu uf origin, etc, of h 
tricosia fe discussed, Morbid ere. 
liy appears in thia casé: 
E a idi к mnm 
— (ibid 7-101,.1 1g. rents of a 
case of partial albinium (involving 
the left side of the abdomen from 
the umbilicus down, including part 
of the hairs of the genital region) in 
A young woman of 21 years, epileptic, 
etc. in the Asylum in Rome, 
Rossat (A) Lee “Files” — Contes 
fantsatiques patols recueillis dana le 
Jura Беғпоі (Schw, Amh: f 
piksk., Basel, 1911, xY, 18-42, 151- 
177.) Gives dialect teste and literary 
Preach versions of 12 /éler of fanci- 
ful tales from the Catholic Bernese 
Jura. These tales n of (n 
fairics, kingy daughters, Jean Ouri, 
shepherds aod goat-herds, feeble- 
minded boy, Silly John and Wise 


John, ¢te. 

—— Letire иде. en l'air, (Thid, 
17-016.) af а De 
written in сны а "aciers, “Iui 

ded in 


em at Wirtember 

1747, from another dated 
found in the region of [a Croix 

de ulannt, Áubonne. 
Les 


— ve do travail. 
(Korrbl. d. Schw. Ges 1. Усак, 
Basel, 1911, t, 25-26) Cites text 


and music of piledriving song used 
ut Lausanne, in connection with the 
tunneleworks in 1872. See Stoeck- 
lin (A.J. 

Rother (K) {азалан ийкинрик mit 
"well" (Mit. d. Schle& Ges. f. 
оак. Breslau, 1910, xit, 218-223.) 


Cites numerous e unde in teil 
from the Silesian dialect at German, 
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such, e, g. as 
ermmel (armful), eusfel (capiul), 
tuplel (роі), fien (сал -ful), 
etc. The retention of the genitive 
formation —instead а the example 
of the literary German "einen 
Becher Weines," or “ein Arm voll 
Holes" we hare "à Sofele wost,” 
ma hamels arbaa, ™ etc. 
Rutot (A.) Ls chronalogie des osses 
ments quaternaires de l'Europe. 
(Korr. Bl. d. D. Ges. f. Anthr, Ham- 
burg. 1911, XLTL, 13-22.)  Düscumes 
the chronology of quaternary osseous 
human remains from the oldest,— 
the jaw of the Home ешге рене 
Hr, middle level of the lower qua- 
irnary (Maffian industry) down: 
Galley-Hill and Grenelle (Strépyian 
industry), etc. 
&, (E. A.) Vernageln im kirchlichen 
Branch, (Schwere. Arch. f. Volksk. 
Basel, 1911, XV, 131-112, Vig.) Note 
an custom of driving nails into 
easter-candiles in Lombardy and 
Ticino. Nails are lao driven into 
Wooden Crores, 
B. (J) Меў Боре len verroes. 
(Korrbl. d, Schw. Ges. f, Valksk. 
Basel, 1911, 1, 272) Cite» 3 folk- 
risiadies for warts. 
| (P. Les risurrections 
d'enfants morts-nés ei les sanctusires 
à a ees (Rev, d'Ethnogr. et de 
Sociol, Paria, 1911, п, b5-74.) Treats 
of the “ resurrection" of still-born chil- 
dren by miraculous rites at shrines 
of the Virgin Mary (the ‘special 
ch were known as wéfiti), par- 


ticulasly in eastern France, at vati- | 
ous periods fram the late Middle | 


Ages down to the middie of the 19th 
century. Seme interrating  particu- 
ins are given,—practices of the kind 
{н dns testion still continue in certain 
ities, with, more or less, the ap- 
€ of the ecclesiastical Жайык 


е, Medieval by-ways. 
Occultism, Highways. 111. 
стз (ORE È Cambr, Rer, 
Lond. 1911, Ko. 13, 64-88; No. 14, 
65-771. Na. I$, 33-49) Treats of 
the alchemists, white magic, black 
magic: the embassy of Geoffrey of 
Langley to the Tartar court in 1392; 
the coronation of Edward ITT, ete. 
Sattler (F.) Albanesieche Volkslieder. 
(X. d. Ver. 4. Volkak,, Berlin, tort, 
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xxi, 173-176.) German texts only of 
7 brief Albanian folk-songs (3 love- 
songs) collected in to10 by the author 
in the neighborhood of Arlona, in 


southern Albania, 
Schacha (H 


(H.) Sagen. we Dürren- 
gleina, Thuringen. (Z. d: Ver: f 
Volkak., Berlin, 1911, Xxi, 286-287.) 
Cites T brief legends (wild huntsman, 
homse-demon, Frau Holle, dragon, 
fiery dog, Bilwitz, snake-king). 

(А.у fÉtade sur lanthropal- 
pyi& de |a Suisse. Truisibme Partie. 
(Bull Soc. MeuchAt de Géogr., Neu 
ehátel, 1910, XX, 313-367, 2 pli, t fg.) 
Treats of the рука. anthropdlogy 
of Switzerland in bronze Me 
Crania and а аг {тош the pi 
dwellings (Corcelettes; Concise, 
d'Auvermler, Morigen, lle de Salni- 
Pierre, Steinberg de Nidag, Lac de 
Luissel, Wollishofen, Canal de la 
Thielle, Canal de la Broye, Estavayer) 
and irom the baurialplaces (stone 
сїзїї, fire burials, funerary urma, im- 
cinerations) af Montreux, Villeneuve, 


Tables of messurements are given. 
Pspges 35181. are occupied by a gen- 
eral discussion of the human races od 
the bronze age in Switzerland. Of 
the 38 bronizt-age skulls from the 
pile-lwellings 60.51 Jo are dolicho- 
cephalle, 15.78 % mesaticephalic and 
1357 9 brachycephalic,—here two 
principal races are represented, a 
northern dohecephalic and a Ural. 
Altaic brachycephalic. The skulls 
from burial-places (very rare) also 
indicate the preponderance daring 
the bronze age gu the dolichocephalle 
northern ruce. [n an appendix ihe 
crania of Chütelun] sur Lutry, Mon- 
tagny wur Latry, the neolithic graves 
of Hermonce, the dolmen of Auver- 
nier, etc., are considered. According 
to S, (hr Sign type is to be merged 
with the dolichocephalic northern 
Fact 


— ‘Dabo sous roche dm vallom des 


Venus, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. (Rev. 
Anihrop, Paris 1911, x7, 18-38, 5 

fos.) Treats of the rock-shelter af 
the des Vanx valley examined in 1000, 
—ajtuation (several strata all neo 
lithic), objects of human provenance 


(pottery; stone tools and implements, 


quite mnmerous; heariha), remains 
df animal and vegetable food, bone 


implementa, ete. In one of the strata 
several burials of sdalts and children 
were discovered. In the walls of the 
shelter are a number of cavities possi- 
Му for "roof-beama " or the Ике. 
On the rock are aleq several engrav- 
ings af animals (horse, deer, etc.). 
According to Dr S, this prehlstorie 
“station” ia altogether neolithic and 
“proves the existence of land popu 
lations in Switcerland сладко 
with the lake-dwellers of the polished: 


stone age, | 
Sehmidt (HE)  Nenugriechisthe Volks- 
kunde (Nme Jahrb: fod. Kisas, 
Alt, Lprg, Xxvr-xxwin, 643-669.) 
General discussion of the nature and 
origin of modern Greek folklore and 
folk-specch. According to $5, the 
Kemer boa new form of speech, but 
nat a tiw language. S. does not 
zgree with Dieterich that modern 
Gresk folk-lore dors not go hack of 
the period of Hellenism, pen 
— CHA EHE Bericht über 

die Auzgrabungen 1909-1916 in Cu- 
cote) Bel Tassy, Rumānien. an 
f. Ethnol., Berlin, torr, XLi, gë- 
bor, 15 fgs) Treats of the character 
of the settlement ad remaled by the 
pottery remains, etc, (two periods of 
settlement are to be distinguished : 
the older has pottery with polychrome 
painting and incimed ornamentation - 
the later pottery with black: and red 
painting. The fortifieations belong 
parily t& one peried and partly to the 
ther. Among the finds at Co¢uteri 
gre numerous Hints, fat sicne poss 
und perforated hammer-axes, bone 
nd horn implements and weapons, 
рое horn axes, clay figures (from 

ih periods), copper, беш» and 
Iron objects. (neuter represent a 
Mane-copper gern god this perind 
in the Danobe valley Is notable by 
reason of its telations with the Angean 
oblinres—this the amor discusses on 
pages 398-408 (the. parallelism. be- 
tween north and sooth appears moit 
remarkably im the mets! industry), 
The bridge hetween Crete and ihe 
Danubian-Halken reglon is Thessaly. 
—— Beltragsur Dedewtung dep Kamm: 
muster. (hid, id6:-103, 3 fies.) 
Discusses the “comb pattern ™ orna- 
menistiom of potery of Thessaly 
(Dimini) and the lower Danube 
country (Tordes}, #te.—the double 
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gium, etc. 
Е (C) Stonehenge: 


Schulten (A) 


іх... 13. трт 


camb al om ihe disc of 
[инен а. ТЕ от 170 сет. В. C.). 


[hey are sumelimti mere ornamentaá- 
Han, at others tigne resembling writ 
ing or intended as auch; they had 
wandered to Crete from orth 


the north. 
Schoonjans (A.) Melk en xuivel in de 


voll staat, Aten ae Gent, 1977, 
xxi 85-93.) Gives itema of folk. 
lore and folk-speezh eonterning milk 
aod milkeproducts io Flemish Bel- 


(2. f 
Etknol, Berlin, toio, xttt, 963-968.) 
З. argues that veh (with re- 
lated atructure) is not a solar temple, 
but a burial:place, resembling similar 


one in ancient Greece, In tho dii: 
cusslon, W. Pastor opposd and Hr 
Strauch. aupported S^& theory. 


—  Ausgrabungen auf dem " Heili- 


gen  Stadiberge " bel — Schüningen, 
Colbitzow, (lbid, 973-974.) Notes 
en tecent excavations and finds {pat- 
tery fragmens Siavonic, Ar Teu- 
tonie oni ihs high-surface; im ditch 
none Slavenic). Other Teutonic and 
Slavonic remains are distinguished. 


Schulte (O.) Daa Kindergeber im 


Gronherzogthum Hessen. (Нева, ВІ. 
f. Volks, Lprg, i91t, x, t-16.) 
Bmsed om quertiouwas af the Hes- 
sian Folk-Lore Society in tgorp— 
"uümeérgogs examples, bolic and 
Protestant. Form and content, dis 
ae ric, are diregi ч. Коки, 
thyme е, figures, testify to the adult 
origin of children's prayers, The 
two types am the “thou” prayer and 
the recitation-formula, In these 
prayers the belief in angels is promi- 
nent, Although many prayers wre 
common to both religions, Cathniles 
and Protestants have their own. pecu- 
liar ones, conforming to the different 

Loise Heneel's hymn, 


church terete, 
“Milde bin ich, geh rur Kuh," haw 
became a prayer with Catholics, and 
even Jews have been heard tà sing 
this Protestant poem, whith has con- 
Even јем has 
eropt into some of the children's 
prayers, Some localities hare almost 
aracleristic prayers, Like the folk- 
tongs, children's prayers are tending 
ta dimppear in. many places. 
: \ “Termantia, Eine 
Stadt der Keltiherer. (Nene Jahrb. 
f. d, Klar Alt, Lprg, torr, wren- 


ХХҮШ, 141-176, 4 fps, 3 maps.) 
Treats | d Termantia, a cily of the 
Celtiberinns (¢ister-town af the more 
famous Numantia) m the interior of 
Spain (Old Castilian province of 
Soria). Situation, history, ruins are 
described, 
Schütte {0.) Volkstiimiiche Obst- und 
5peisenamen im Braunsehweipischen. 
(Z.. d, Ver. Il. Volksk.,, Berlin, 1911, 
XXI, 276-278.) Gives folk names of 
fruits and foods from various parte 
nf Brunswick. 
Schwert (F.) Untersuchungen über 
das Wachstum des Menschen, (4A. f. 
—— joa igtt, M. F. X, 
- 5 =) Give, with many 
tables and curves, the resalta of meas- 
urements (stature, weight, length of 
trunk and limbs, circumference, 
length, breadth, height and indices 
of bead, face measuremenis, etr.) of 
1,778 (m. 950; f, 818) individuals for 
stature and weight and (245 n 
f.. $24) jor other data, of w 
but $1 were between 6 and 30 ds 
of . and al] from the country 
ation of the canton of Schaff- 
ansen, Switerrland.  Phyaically the 
type i» a mixture of thé агу агра 
northern blond, dolichoorphalle Al 
manni, and ihe brunette, broad. headed 
so-called Alpine race ера рах 
ing). The head-form is hypsibrachy- 
cephalic (av. index 82.5) ¢ face ineso- 
presa, des 0.6) кин. atrong 
tendency toward leptoprosopic; stut- 
ure av. for adnli males 1694 mm. 
The stature-difference between the 
Nordic and the. Alpine-Mediterraneán 
group spprars imm esrly childhood ani 
ia not delayed till puberty,—environ- 
mental influences nre ales [n evidence. 
Sex differences and class dilferencer 
[poer and well-to-do) are noted. The 
nasal index diminishes with growth 
Puberty tocarse: later fr the North- 
Tall children hove a relatively smaller 
circumference than &horier ones. 
In the bibliography one misses refer- 
ence to the Toronto (Can.) data. 
Sem (G. Li) Sul significato della 
platicefalia соп speciale considera 
rione delia rarta di Neanderthal. 
(Arch, p. l'Antrop, Firenze, туго, 
X1, 281—411, г рі. 13 fg»; уп. 
Mit, gO-82. 7 fgs) Disewsses fni- 
tening (absolute. and relative) of 
the vertical] diameter of the ekuiti se 
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ап individual physio-pathological 
fact and asa phirslo puthalogical fact 
more or less diffused im an ethnic 
group, significance of the platy- 
eephaly of the Neanderthal race, 
zones Of platycephaly and sones of 
glaciation, deleet of, man ques 
ё race, outlines of a 
кн дану of the human skull, i: 
r5 Conclusions are: the 
height ia С is one af the mmt 
variable elements inilividnally for 
phytio-pathological ressons; diverse 
causes may be responsible for the 
diffusion in mu ethnic group of cases 
of physio-pathological Hattening of 
the wkull: the platpeephaly of the 
race of Neanderthal is not pithecoid 
but is well comparable tà that af 
many ethnic groups existing to-day, 
and it is due probably to “a passive 
adaptation to pus climate"; the 
y of other human groups 
is capable df s like explanation.— 
platycephaly. coincides in its distriby- 
tien with the geographic emes af 
glaciation : e Gibraltar skull | rep- 
resents the last or one of the very 
last of the “precureare™ of man; the 
human skoll his evolved from doli: 
chocephalic to brachyeephalic—this 
ia taker place атыаДу- 
eposito di due recensioni del 
Sig. P. Bartels, (lbid, Tyit, хи, 
192—106.) Pointi out "inaccuracies 
eic," m Dr Bartels’ review of the 
башаре two article: oo the Gibraltar 


Muncznza congenita ed 
erediiaria di un inecisiva. CALI d. 
Soc. Ron. di Antrop, Roma, toro, 
XY. 395-159) Trestii of a cise (a 
young Piedmontess teacher) of eon 
genital lack of the upper tight аны 
incitor,—hia father, two brothers and 
two sisters (all older) had the каше 
defect, zə hed also an uncle (only 
brother of father) anc the. paternal 
grandmother. Tn afl cases al»o there 
wai a potable reduction of the left 
upper lateral incisor. This ip prob 
ihly a phenomenon of transition. 
f. H.) А North Holland 
cheese market. (Nat. Geogr. Mag, 
Wash, 1916, xxt, tó51-roóó, t7 fige) 
Brief account of cheese-market of 
Alkmasr. Some of the M irtrmtiona 
ihow dres& etc, of the people of the 
Гајар of Waleheren. 
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Speight (E. E) A. few Norwegian 


IM. $, r3. їрїп 


proverbs, (Folk-Lore, Lond. 1911. 
XXI, 213-218.) Cites from various 
parts of Norway, with English trans- 
latns, 5$ proverbs mainly (typical af 
form-life. "They are in the laadi- 
maai or country speech. 
tationary population of France 
(The). (Pop. Sci Mo, Lancaster, 
Pa, тогі xxx, 615-617, 4 ige, 3 
^ Résumés dais in 
lon'a recent book. 
Stoecklin (A.) Arbeifalieder, (Korrbl. 
d. Schw. Ges, f. Volksk., Hasal; 1311, 


1, 0-8.) Notes on Swiss work-songs : 


riting-song from the Saanental, berry- | 


picking wong from the Zürich Ober- 

land, türnip-sowing song fram Basel, 

pile-driving song, mowing-ong, #0. 

See Rossat, À, 

Stückelberg (E. A) Die Johannis 
haupter. (Schw. Arch. f, Volksk, 

Basel. 1910, хіх, 287-290, Т fg.) 


Treats of the head of the decapitated | 


John the Baptist as decorations of 
owls (part of the liturgical ara- 
tun of the Middle Ages still ен 
in certain places). These “Si. John 
heads" were given by those sülfering 
from severe headazh i 
of the bowls was a cure. The oldest 
figure of а head of St. John" appears 
on a seal of 1344 À. DI, and all those 
still in existence seem to belong to the 
rsth and following centuries, None 
has yet been found in the Romance 
region. Most of them are now in 
private and public collections. The 
.. muthor enumetates 21 specimens. 
Tack (P) De folklore in de heksen- 
processen fe Mechlen,  (Volkskunde, 
Gent, igit, xxii, GS-14.) Treats of 
RM л the witches’ ah i 
Mechlin from 1244 to 1643, pari 
larly daring the period 1630 to 1640, 
—folk-medicine, sorcery, and bellef 
in the devil, "The author intends ta 
publish a comprehensive wark on the 
Mechlin. witch.trinla. 


"Tagliaferro (N,) Prehistorie buriala in 


а сате at Bar-meghes, near Miabhs. 
Malta. (Man, Lond., 1911, xt, 147- 
150.) Treats of the discovery of 
human remains (35 skulle have been 
already found) in a natnra] cave, 
together with fragments of pottery, 
rare pitees of flint, animal bones, ete. 
The pottery belongs to the age of the 
megalithic monuments of Malta. The 





Van der Graft (С. С.) 


corpses seem to have been “ laid down 
horizontally on thelr left side, in 
several cases in а crouching position 
looking east" The skulls mnd sidei 
were propped up with poles and 
fat stones were used to underlie or 
to cover the akeletona, 

schepourkeveky (E.) — Anthropolo- 
ische Studien, (Archiv f. Antlirop, 
Ву, 1913, №, f. X, 151-185, 7 
їз, 2 maps tables) — Résumés the 
results of the suthor's measurements 
(made in 1900-1910) of Боо skulls, 
3:000 Greal Russian peasant women, 
2000 children, 500 men, 104 Raursian 
girls, 118 Jewish boys, and 8 fam: 
Шея, Topice discussed are changes 
im thm basis of the skull in Ње tranti 
tion to hrachycephaly, the tendency of 
the barie to assume a fixed farm for 
each race, the hereditv of the indes, 
color of hair atid eves, the resem- 
blance between men and women of 
the same race (almost twice ae great 
us that Бетен brother and sister, 
mother and йй, еб), zppearance 
ef racial characters in childhood {то 
yeur old Jewish boys), types of the 
urthodos Slavie population of Great 
Russia (blond brachycephalic, rather 
tall; darker, more dolichocephalie, 
lower stature, longer face,—1ihe latter 
a survival of primitive population of 
the Kurgans of the 7th to the gth 
century, and probably of Finnish 
stock, driven eastward by the blond, 
brachycephatic Valdai 





pe), etc. 
risiuá is op 
(Volkskunde, Gent, 1911, 
xxi, 45-52.) Treate of the old 
Easter hymn " Christus is opgestand- 
en," wl] sung at the market-place in 
Üntmarsum  (Owerijeel) on Easter 
Sunday. The Dutch text js given on 
pages 50—51, 


Verneau (RI Lo couvade en Espagne, 


(L'Anthrepologie, Paris, їйї, хх, 
246-247.) Discusses the article on 
the comtude in Spain by Dr Arm- 
radi, in Анор Tor 1910, An in- 
vestigation i& now advizable tw deter: 
mine whether the idea of the ceurade 
is not altogether a myth, Dr D. J. 
Fuset reporis its non-existence on the 
island of Ibiza, ane of the Balearic 
m where it has been said to pre- 
vai 


{М.) Die Anfange dex 


Zühlema, (Korr-.Bl. d. DX (Ges d. 


— Die A 


CHAMIERLATS] 


Anthr, Hamburg, (911, Xt, 53-55. 
5 fus) Discusses the origin of ciunt 
ing with ‘special reference to the 
notched bones from the reindrer- 
epoch of prehistoric France. Dr V. 
is of opinion that counting by moich: 
ing was already in uss at thai eariy 


usgrabung des mneolithi- 
schen Dorfes bei Diemarden, (lhid, 
495-52, 11 fg.) Gives result of ex- 
cavations of meollihic willage-site of 
Diemarden near Gottingen. Method 
of building, stone implements (flints; 
polished), pottery (enormous quan- 
Hiy of fragments; great variety, but 
Feu linear " Bandksramik" pre- 
ominutes), animal bones, etc. (re 
mains of meals), ornaments af stone 


vu Ett єїс.). 
5. Contribution — à 

Vierte de l'anthropologie des Juita. 
(L'Anthropologir, Paris, p XX, 
197-201.) Discusses briefly the com- 
position of the Jewish people and 
their physical development. with epe- 
cial reference to the Slavonic coun- 
tries, Priwe V. concludes (hat (he 
long-continged and tevere lawe 
against intermarriage with foreigners 
“have created the atm ' af soli- 
darity in which they live to-day." 
The moat important element was 
brachycephalic, With rare excep- 
tions, the [en have shown themselves 
lees developed physically than the 
peoples among whom. they dwell. 
Vierkandt (A. Hat der Baner eine 
rigent Mind cod: Eine An- 
frage. (Hess. Bl. f. Pak. Lpzg. 
1011, X, 135-127.) Discusses the 
question whether the peasant 
natureconcepti of his own, like зо 
many primitive peoples, If he lacks 
such concept Dr V. is inclined to 
attribute it to church-inftuence,—a 
phenomenon of arreat due to the in- 
flnaehce of the higher urban culture 
aod particularly to the teachings of 
the church. Dr V. desires answers 
to this quertienngirs. 
Virchow (11.) Über ein Bocken mit wn- 
gewühnlich langem Steiasbein. (2. 7. 
EthnoL, Berlin, 1911, XLiti, G22, 1 
fg.) Note om a male pelvis with a 
coccyx бо mm. long—there are but 
five veriebrar, and the great length 
is due to the third sni al vertebra. 

Uber einen mensch Schädel 
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von Oberhausen im Rheinland. (Ibid, 
693-625, 4 lgs)  Distusaes, with re 
port of Hr Harting (a geologist) аа 
to the circumstances of its finding, 
еіс, а skull (index 71.5) from Ober: 
hausen, which probably belongs to 
some civilize: race and noj to diluvial 
miñ. 


Über eine titowierie Deutsche. 
(Ibid. a7:-272.)  Motes on a Ger- 
man gitl, tatioond by un Englishman, 
on exhibition in Catanie Punopti- 
kum, The tatooing is extensive, 
manw-alored, and artistic, 


—— Ein Becken mit sehr stzrk ehi- 


wickeltem — *uléuà — prarauricularis. 
(Ibid. i910, xtn, gzc-ozi 3 fgs.) 
Treats of a female pelvis (European) 
with a very marked Sulcur frazau- 
renar (noted by Henle in Java- 
nem and by Virchow in Greenland 
Eskimoj. The cane of the pecu- 
linrity ta still somewhat wneertuin. 


— и. Yon Buchwald (G.) Fragment 


eines Schüdels aus einem teolithischen 
Begrahnisplatze. (Ibid, айт, ли, 
133-135, 5 fg») Treats of a skull 
from a peolithic burial-place in Ban- 
nerbrock, Mecklenburg-Sirelite, with 
low flat forehead, prominent frontal 
bases, large orhits, waggestimg à 
prinitiwe form. Pottery fragments 
were aho founil, 
A fragment of Greek 
misie. (Oxi. & Cambr, Rev, Lond., 
1911, Wü. T5, 113-119, Т nl) Lie- 
scribes à Ms. (probably subsequent 
to taking of Constantinople), in 
which over the first few lines of the 
first chorua ef the Cloudy of Aristo- 
phanes are written cerinim musical 
notes, given "in a miniscule muüdif- 
cation of the characters employed in 
antijuity to express the nnies of in- 
atrumental music," — W.'a Ma. differs 
here fram the Misina Ma. of Kircher- 
Die jährliche Verschle- 
bung der Bevölkerung von der Sied- 
lungsgrenze durch die ака 
im Longan. (Mitt. d: k.k. geogr- 
pe m Wien, 1911, LIV, 358-403. 3 

) Treats of the economics, xr 

egy, eic. of the afm couniry of 
Таб an—a sort of "half-namadism 
in midst of European clviliza- 
tion," as Ratxel styled the alp and 


alm cultures, 
Das Hickelspie! in 
Frankfurt a M. (Z d. Ver. f. 


Volksk, Berlin, 43, 
fgs) Treate of “Kopscotch™ amd 
its warieties as played be the children 
of Frankfort on the Main. Detalla 
of the game, diagrams, tle, ure 


which zi * German circle," " French 
circle.” Another sort is called after 
the «miil; a fourih from the letter N, 


ete. 
Einige schweirtrische Freimuu- 

rer-Sagen, (Schw, Arch. f. Volkak., 

Hasel, 1910, xiv, 205-200.) Gives § 





legends from warions paris of Switz- | 


erland concerning the Free Marona, 
—hinw a Free Mason dies, treatment 
of traitors, great Freg Maran festival, 
initistian-iests, the giri who would 


ат агау ої 
Westropp (T. J.) A folk-lore survey of 
County Clare. (Folk-Lore, Lond, 


T9IO, XX1, 470—487: rOLI, xYrl, 4g-5o, 
4 pla.; 133-213. 2 pls.) umerous 
items concerning supernatural, ati- 
mals. (Airis and с . water 
ewltle, fires and ‘horses, bulls, dogs, 
seals, rabbits, birds), spewtral lance 
ad chica (Hy-Eraat, Kiietuitheen, 
Cullaun, èto): cursing-stenes (at 
Carnelly, etc). amuléts ( Ennis bead, 
Westropp ring, Molony ring), wiah- 
‘ing. foundation sacrifices, ‘burial and 
skull bellefe, cures, prophylactics, 
Miscellaneous charma г lucky and ns- 
ütky deeda, amans, dreame ami divi- 
nation, calendarcostoms, wells and 
well custnmn (hesling powers, пйег- 
dings, etc.) | 
Williama (C. A.) Zu Uhlands Volks- 
liedern, Nr. 43. (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
Bali. Md., 19:0, xxv, 144-245.) 
Pointe out that jhe sung "Es iat ein 
Sehtse gefallen ie from д сае: 
Hon of Drey schine mros Lieder 
раі 
about 1570, 
Tranche der Zigeuner, (Sohe. Arch. f. 
Volksk., Basel, того, Жї, 258-371.) 
Notse on superstitious observations 
and cmatoms of ihe Gipsies at Chriat- 
mas. (Holy rum а of great ime 
partanze,—spirits have pecollar power 
over men and animals), Faster (lock, 
dream, #tc.; owl and cuckoo; pe 
tents for coming year), ete. The 
unthor lè himself a Gipsy, 
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FOIE, 234—243, TO 


probably at Strassburg | 
Wittich (E). Abergliubische Feitge- | 


Is. £...13, agit 


—— Zauberformeln und Zanbersepen 
der Zigeuner. (lbid, ro1T, xv, Fig- 
117.) Gives some bo Gipsy charms, 
Hr for children, rAllle, horses, amd 


n animals. T 
Zaborowski (5) [а grece antique ei 
fhrop., Paris, :9it, xxi, 245-2 
Treats af the slave-papulatinn of an- 
cimnt Greece: Great growth of ilavery 
coineident with eantempt for mansal 
labor especially and ihe development 
of oratory, ctc.—oftening, deterin- 
ration, etc, of Greek mind; siealing, 
abandonment and sale of chililren, 
Other sogrees af slaves; cost and 
wages of slaves; incomes of citizens 
derived from work of slave artisans, 
ete; in the fifth century # of the 
population of all Greece were slaved: 
mantumission, et. (mores female thon 
mule); stats prowituies (some of 
great influence); nationality of slaves 
(a list of 124 manumissions includes 
Syrians, Thracians, Сапаты, Ital- 
lani, Armenimns, 5 tans Tyr. 
iani Cappadocians, M: Lyd- 
iahs, Mysians, Paontimns, Pheniciani, 
Jews, Egyptians; Arabw Paphlago 
nians, Bithyniuns, C i. Rastar. 
nins) ,—of these 124 only 24 were 
Greek; prices of freedom (of 163 
санте тапше for males joo-2,000 dr.; 
3t2 female ranionia, 300-1,500' dr.) 
_ mech above original cost 
Zachariae (T.) Etwas vom Messen 
der Kranken: Der tohe Faden, (Z 
4. Ver. £L. Volksk., Berlin, rorz, xxi, 
Vir-150.) Treats of “measuring the 
sick." with zitatians fram Tamhurini'i 
faplicatie Decalogi (toss) md пц 
merous other authorities, particularily 
thé mie of “sin ewhe Faden," Loe. 
natural, unprepared, &  conilition 
favorahls to“ magic miè, 
Zahler (H.) Volksglaube mad Sagen 
am dem Emmenthal (Schwa Ari h. 
f. Volksk, Basel, 1911, xv, i-17.) 
Folk-lore. collected in. goz, ёМейу їп 
Langnau. Days of the week 
(Wednesday — unlucky); — holidays, 
festivals, sainis'-dnys, etc] wesiher- 
lore; inflomce of moan; folk-med. 
irine: mlscellanenus beliefs; wedding. 
birth amd  baptian, death-omenus, 
funeral-customa; the — " Doggeli "; 
witches; mnumerows brief stories of 
vanished towns, dwarfs, treasure, 


ны atrunge ren anid women, 


Zengel (W) Die  prihistorischen 
Rinderschüdel im Museum zu Schwz- 
rin und deren Bedeutung für. die 
Geichichte der mecklenburgischen 
Rindviehrucht, (A. f. Anthrop, 
Broschwg., 1910, N. F. IX, 150-178.) 
Treats of the skulls of prehistoric 
БВотшиг та etc.) —Bos 
frimigentar Bop, B. (йигит primi 
od BH. t, brachyceros, (rom various 
ncalities їп Mecklenburg. campartid 
with other ximilar remains elsewhere. 
The skull from Gr-Reneow (fe 
male), Toddin (male) represent the 
Ur or B. primipzmiut; those of 
Petersdorf and Malchin crosses of 
the Lr and domestic cattle: the other 
skulla belong to the group of the B. 
taurus brackyceros. The B. primi- 
gems wai not rare in prehistoric 
Mecklenburg. The original native 
Mecklenburg catth were ihe "red 


сапе." 

Zindel-Eressig (A.)  Schwanke und 
Schildburgergeschichten «aus dem 
Sarganserland.: Dritte Reihe, 
(Schwz. Arch. f. Volksk. Hasel, tort, 
ху, 113—115.) Gives ao items of jeate. 
folk-wit, stc; from the Sargans 


region. 
AFRICA 


Alexander (D.) Notes on órnamenta 
of the Womden pagans, etc. (Man, 
Lond. їйї, XL, 0, 1 р.) Notes on 
ornaments of Females from arly 
childhood to. marriage (ear-piercing, 
bead-strings increased in number 
cel M marriage leather strips 
uted, irom bangles, etc.). 

Balfour Н.) Modem brass-casting 
im West Africa. (T, K. Antbr. Inst, 
d., t9to, XL. 525-233, 2 pls, 2 f gs.) 


Treats of specimens of the work of 


AH, a native Yoruba artist (same are 
now in the Pitt Rivrrzs Museum), 
with an account of his methods by the 
artist himself (the three stages in 
citing a brass head, etc.). Other of 
All's more ambitious group-designs 
are figured om one of the plates, 
These products fall short of the 
Benin. бер but "are none the 
lesa very creditable,” and they * be- 
trav à 8 cosi derallà knowledge of the 
higher sire ferdue technique,” 
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E H.) Notes an the 
customs and beliefs of (he Wa-Giri- 
ama, ete, Britsh East Africa. (J. 
R- Anthrop, inst, Lond, ттт, хи, 
Pages 20-28 treat of 
1 pure Bantu people 
of the аа ааа круте Marriage 
(beer-ceremony) and sexual relations, 
citcumeision; death, burial, etc. 
(grave-manumenta; murder, suicide; 
fear of ghost»); property, inherit. 
ance, slaves; food, cattle; fire-mak- 
ing (two sticks); dance to drive out 
devil; miele dance. Pages 39-37 
deal with the Wa-Sania, who. show 
Calla influence, ond have ahandeoned 
their original language. Clan-divi- 
BLOTS intercourse of sexes, 
ete, ; birth and eurly childhood ; prop- 
епу anid inheritance, fire; 
death, borial, mourning, marder; 
blood-hrotherhood, chieftuinship, mis- 
cellansous items (divisions of time, 


eria es Papas On 
* 39 T English 
аем ошу of б Ета б» КЕ 


fables], > P E x 
ut Anthropologte der 
са semilunaris [e un 
Hattentotten. (Z, f. Ethnol, PEN 
1911, XLUT, 616.) Résumé of pa 
to be published in full in the Are hi 
f. muirkrarkopinÁs Anatomie. 
views lilerature ani gives results of 
our observations. Relative frequency 
of occurrence of cartilage in P. L. 
(48 "5),—rare In whites, normal in 
anthropaids. 


eee CE.) La famille ches les Ma- 
oté, Hant- ?ambézie. (Bull. Soc. 


Nreuchát. de Géogr. Neochitel, 1910, 
XX, 355—178.) ats of marriage 
(woning, каный, ына: adul- 
tery «omm; royal marriages; po 
lygumy, etc.) and childhnod (preg- 
nancy, child-birth; names; baby- 
carrier; clothing; child workers; 
dolls: seclusion. amd Initiation of 
nubile girl) among the Maroter of 
N. W. Rhodesia. 
" ET ке. кра da 
orth егп. Ì igeria. nc a 
Lond. 1011, X, 377-701, 2 ple.) Ap 
proves af " continnity of policy " and 
a. pus penetration." Tresta of 
‘ification of the country by 
oe ee teers einer 1900, ihe cam 
A un against Kane, Sokoto, etc. The 
fundamental principles of omr ad- 





ministration in Northern Nigeria 
“have tested on the policy of gaid- 
ing improving native rule in such a 


manner as to interfere ai Hile ar | 


possible with the traditions snd cus 

tems nf the people" 

kman (A. M) "The hierogivph & 
8 jarsenling. (Man, Lond, 1911, 
Xl 19-25.) H. believes this hiero- 

yph 00 represent the mud-sealing 
of jars still [n use im Egypt. Nu- 
merous —uninscribed — mud-sealings 
were found im 1999-1910 wong the 
robbish cleared out of the northern 
temple at Halfa. 

Blayney (T, L) A feurtey in Mo- 
гоо: “the land of nie 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag. W: 1911, 
ASE, 750-770, 26 fg*, map.) “Treats 
of history, the infidel city, the native 
types [n the city, prison conditions, 
the arteries of traffic, caravans and | 
camping. "powder plas" im behor | 
ol guest, primitive agricultura] meth- 
ods, à city nf Arnhian Nights, the 
ancient glory of Fez, a Moorish wed- 
ding, the aocia] er, Mequinez the 
beautiful, domestic life, ete 

Besanquet (K. C.) Second interim re 
bor! on the excavations af Meroe in 
Ethiopia. Part IIl. On the bronze 
portrait head, (Ann, Arch. & An- 
throp, Liverpoel, 1911, 1v, 66-71, $ 

) Treats of “a bronie portrait 
in the finest style of Roman 

Imperial ari” found at Meroe, 400 

miles beyond ihe Roman fron tier,— 

the head représenis Augustus, and. 
| ably commemorates hie visii tn 

i t (perhaps he went us far as 

Syene) in B. C 


30, - 
Bouilez (—) De l'usage da phallus au 
Tchad. — (L'Anthropologie, Paris, 


1011, XXIL 41-423.) Notes on the wae 

Of terra-cotte phalios by native жетп. 
en of the region shout. Lake Tchad 
(Wadal, Baghirmi, Burnt). Thes» 
phalli were made by women potters 
(at Rabah an old soldier mukes them 
for sale, to European. collectors sme 
Сау, bat was taught their mamy 
facture Ьу а отап). ТА» жеп 
never ut them alone; one acts az 
hubami for another, 

Boyce (R) The colonisation af Af- 
rick. (J, Afric. Soc. Lond. 19tt, X, 
301-397.)  Argnues agsin the idea 
that “Africa is not a white man's 
country, B. believes that climate [s 
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aol insuperable and that questions of 
environment and tradition can һи 
settled by earnest study of the peaple 
and real attempis to elevate them, 

(Bull, Soc, Newchiit, de Géogr., Neu 
chittel, 1910, Xxx, 383-385, 3 fps) 
Brief account of Vvambé, the creator 
of the univeras, God of the Zambe 
tian natives, the prayer (ог morning 
salutation) offered to. him, the bless- 

_ ing of the mattocks, ete, 

Capitan (L.) L'homme quaternaire 
ancien duns le centre de l'Afrique. 
(Rev. Anthrop, Paris, ФП, хх 
229-333, 2 fee.) Trests of typical 
Mone implements of the quaternary 
type found by the explorer Bonnel 
ge Mérikres abont 400 km. morth of 
Timbuctoo—they appear to be *ab- 
solutely identical" with French speci- 
mens whore quaternary age is un- 
doubted, The relations of these pre- 
historic Africans with their Eure 
pean contemporaries je & question of 
great interest, | 

-hamb« (A. F.) The coniribn- 
tim of the negro to human civilize 

Чоп. (Ј. оѓ Касе Петір. Worces- 

ter, Mais, то, 1, 482-503.) Treats 

of the achievements of Individual pe- 
groes amd individuals JESESFINE Dë- 
gro blood (Nefertari, Mutema, Amen- 
hotep Il], Netseych, Sakanouye Tam- 
utaman, Ste, Georges, Lisket Geof- 
froy, Dumas, Pushkin, S, Gomes, etc.) 

nm-tegto Europe, Asia, Africs, 
etc.; the debt of mankind to negro 

Face ss such ii sri, invention, indos 

try, and achievements zw mus | 

litical and social organization, com- 
merce, domesticated animal art, 
musical instroments.—several possi- 
bly of negro origin, iron-smelting 
probably due to negro), and achieve- 
meni» of individual negroes taken 
from Africa in childhood and given 

European education (Miguel Kap- 

ranzig, Captein, Amo, Crowther; 

negroes at Universities of Spain and 

Portugal), Argues that the negro’s 

contribution has bem considerable 

and that be is capable of contributing 

much more in the future. | 
shard (Is W.) Ancient funeral 

rites of the pagan (wari of Northern 

Nigeria. (Man, Londa 1011, x1, 83- 

84.) Treats briefly of discovery, in 

November, 1907, of an old burial- 


ground between Zunpgerm ami Kuta, 
on ihe site af an ohi Gwari town; 
called Ajugbai, with numerous burial- 
jarn in w the dead were placed, 
with ornamenti, metr erings, 
ек. This urn-burial hxs been iue- 
ones = now by dapon: of the dead 
the Mohammedan fashion. 


dose, (H.) Die Wagogo —Ethno- 
graphische Skizzm eines auaiafrikani- 
when Hontestammes, ( Baesaler 
Archiv, Lpzg. ш. Berlin, 19011, Beth. 
d, 1-73, 103 fgi.) Treats of country 
ånd popolation (ed. 120,000); the 
tembe от dwellings (construction, 
plans; furniture; wall-paintings ; 
transportable bed, etc.) ; Hic 
animals (cattle chief Ноне! meses ; 
fowl ; doves, recently introduced from 
be Wanyamweri ; dogs; homey-bees) : 
agriculture (typical Jfachhagu; har- 


вашей, rarely chewed);  elathing 
imi ornament (halr-dreesing, ear: 
plugs and rar-rings, bracelets, etc.) { 
weapons (spears, clubs, bow anil ar- 
row, shield ; war-costume ; каин 
hunting of minor importance) ; 
dustries, manufactures, ete: безе 
emith not specially honored: pottery 
altogether in hands af women; pro- 
fessional itinerant musicians; prepa- 
ration of salt by women; trade 
chiefly exchange); counting, divi: 
tions of time, sign-language (numer- 
als 1-16 on x. 38) : hygiene, medicine, 
n-makers, etc. (llat of 20 
plant remedies, pp DP. 39—40, treatment 
of disease) ; custome concerning birth, 
circumcision of yenths and maidens 
(im tosh; female operator for girls; 
new Tames after rite), marriage, 
barial: totemirm (relations between 
groups. of human beings ond certain 
mals), religious ideas (god<reater, 
Bea spirits af dead continue 
life of earth); mythology and 
miria (animal-fable, pp. 50-54) : 
law criminal and civil; аан BOR 
aes ME ds wW mus (p. r4. 
ory oO акоро бт сф 
Appended [s & (German e. o 
Wagogo German tacaliadart Гур (pp. е 
72, four columma to the page). 
Cowper (H. 5.) Om a seriex of mmol! 
worked finis from Hilwan, Egypt: 
(Man, Lond, tort, xt, 6-11, 3 fgs) 
Treats of 204 specimens collected in 
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Cumming (5. L.) 


IM] were also founil, 


Dahse (]) 











Fehrusry, гого, еп the sandy plain 
just west of the moder town of 
Hilwan in Lower Egypt. They ine 
clude. righthanded and left-handed, 
right-handed shouldered ond left» 
handed -ahouldered, and crescent- 
Hint. Ar this spot existed 
rotahly 4 “manufactory” of these 
little flinis; the crescents were prot 
ably used for arming the edge of 
terrated weapons, or for pomnting 
harpoons, fishing-apears, etc; These 
flint are tot paleolithic, 
Golo нне, кб 
songi (Ibid, 132-133. 3  fgs) 
Notes on clay models of animals, 
from the Golo tribe near Waw in the 
Babr-el- Ghusali; abo English textü 
of four brief songs (Guma sang, 
hintere song, mong of elephants, and 
rain song) recited to vi author in 
toox by the chief er tribe, aue 
»un of 


Cruma, 
Curtis (C. D.) Objects of terracotia 


found of Cyrene, (Bull, Arch. Init, 
Amer, Norwood, Mass, 1911, IL 
105-17.) rief notei an terracotta 
figurines (the majority of à good 
Greek period), "Ioom-weighis" (77 
of fase were found), entire ór frag- 
meniary lamps (1215, mainly of a 
Greek period). Hundreds of pin- 
beads of glasa parte (originally 


ümey songs. (Univ. of Penn. 
Mus. J Phila. mrt, H, £4.) Gives 
Engtish text of a war-song and a 
welding-ong (of which the phono- 
graph records are imn the Museum), 
obiained from [Inquatwa, ù young 


Yoruba. | 
Ein zweites Goldland 
Salámes. (Ziehr. f. Ethnol., Bertin, 
1911, XL, 1-79, 7 fg.) Argues for 
West Africa (Guinea) of “the iec 
ond (besides Ophir) gold-land" of 
the voyagera of Solomon's sailors. 
Treats of the vorage na Tarshish and 
the products brought back; Guinea 
as a land of gold, history of ‘he West 
African. States; the knowledge of the 
uncients cancerming West Afrita; the 
relations of West Africa to ihe east and 
north ; the duplacements af. popala- 
lian m Weit Africa: tracer of anm- 
cient intercourse т. еа (Caygry beads; 
rsarübs on pohioweights; actromom- 
ical evilenees, figures on calubashes, 
etc,), other traces of Phenician voy- 
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ages to the west, inter-relations be- 
tween West, East, and South ‘Africa, 
According to Dr D, Ophir was Ie 
cated im South Africa (Zimbabwe). 
but Upar (Jer. X. 9) was Guinea 
(West ica),—" the Gold. Coast." 
Dayrell (E.) The incest tobu. (Man, 
Lond, 1911, x1, 193-154.) Author's 
experience of 9 yeute in tho Ikom 
district of the eastern province of 
Northern Nigeria beade him to be- 
lieve that "incest bs extremely rare; 
i is entirely against native custom, 
and їп ibe омен days would have 
been punished by death." | Examples 
. are given, 

Eichhorn (À.) ieitrüge sur Kenntnis 
der "Waschambaa (nach hinterlassen- 
еп Aufseichnungen von А, Kare- 
sek). I, (Baessler. Archie, ptite п. 
Berlin, itt, h 055-222, 1) Їкї.) 
Treats of hoses and villages and 
their arrangement (real Wajamba 
type of house is bee-hive hue: efi- 
lages overage 25 hots), construction, 
піса food, ornament, and hair-dress- 
ing (women and girls very fond of 


ornament; old Wiajamba hip-bands | 


very interesting) ; artificial deforma- 
tons (painting now in vogue only om 
two ‘festival. occasions; burning of 
kausi figures [nto skin, adopted from 
coast tribes; tattooing fare; car 
piercing; deformation of teeth: ide- 
formation of nose among women 
only); clothing (now resembles that 
of the cout peoples); agriculture 
(telling of trees and burning ef un- 

br work. of mèn; horing of 





fides work in 1 
woman can cultivate her own special 
ples lhe product of which belongs 1s 
'r Alone; list of plants cultivated, 
е10., pp. 126-180); tobsceo, music 
(month-drnm disappeared: musical 
Low, ett.) ; means of transportation 
(bridges formerly unkoown);. mar- 
riage, Faseen " woman, children 
(looser ideas of ‘marriage comin 
with civilization ; white mes рие 
by women on. account of color and 
becuusr unzircumecised, when Euro- 
pean); Mirth and death (declining 
icth-tate attrituted by natives ip 
omit Europeans and ta failure 
to obverve strictly old religious ta- 
boos, etei suicide rare); circum- 
clsion-festival ([suther gives details 
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Friedriehsen (F.) 


fields dane by men and women; b«- | 
! plantatinn, | 





[N. &. r3, 1911 


ad observed by him); belief in aptrits, 
"magie," etc; medicine (" doctor” 
is geterally shaman alto); diseuses 
and therapy (list given with "cursi" 
рр. 195-202); timereloning, as 
smronomy,. cic, (grest rainy period 
served to set ulf Sestossa). At paged 
110—122 art given German Texts only 
of 20 brief tales, legendá, fables, etc. 


ЕШа (0, 17.) Political institotions in 


Liberia, (Amer. Pol, Sci. Eev, Con: 
cord, N. H., tg1t, ¥, 213-223.) His- 
torical items and personal sketches of 
prominent Liberians im politics. 

. Mitteilungen. über 
er nies ba Zansibar.. (7. s 
Etnol, Berlin, 1910, xttl, 954-955.) 
F. maintains that the minarets of the 
Mahometan monyees, in EL Africa, at 
least, and the peculiar ornaments on 
the graves of the South Arablana 2nd 
their més descendants, are simply 
more or lees conventionalized sacred 








pratt symbola. Some of the Zanzi- 
Sar grave-ornaments are closely rela- 
ted to come on the ruins of Zimbabwe 
in Mamona tand. 

(J.) Second interim трон 
on the excavations at Meroe in. Ё 
opie Part I. Excavations, (Ann. 
Acch. & Anthrop,,.. Liverpoal,. tort. 
iv, 45-52, 6 pl&.) Treats of explora: 
Bon of the Temple of Amon, the 
Temple of the Sun, the royal «ity 
(walla, palaces), and other hotlines. 
Among the finds wrte a remarkable 
Creek cameo (ca, 300 B. C.), Meroitic 
ситне inscription on une tablet 
(with low reliefs), obelisk with one 
of the longest Ethiopian texts wei 
discovered, wall-anes, Egyptian nb- 
jects of varjoni periods, a bronze 
Roman portralt, three Meroitle smt- 
ueftes. Some of the temples seem io 
have been bullt on. the refuse-mounds 
of irothemelting. See Baosanquet, R- 
e 


Gordon (G. B.) Philas, the forsaken. 


t £-10, 7 fg&.) Treats of the | 

of Philae and its temples whose courts 
are now flooded from December to 
April each yezr, 4» à result of the 
great barrage two miles below it, The 
propodmd incresse in the height of the 
dam will, with a full reservoir, com- 


(U. of Penn, Moan, J. Phila, tort, 
the island 


pletely submerge the temples. 
ил. 


р 
bhard (F) Mates contribntives А 
l'étude de 1& religion, des mocurs el 


des coutumes des Robo du cercle de 
Koury, Sondan francais, (Rev, 
d'Ethnogr. et Ж б PME 
12 * Feats © UT 
(cult. of delty of generation, cult of 
„prii, cult of ancestors —djinna, 
etc.), rites and ceremonies (Iobhey ar 
chief priest, sacrifices), political and 


social régime (village, family), in- 
ternal constitution of family (house- 


thief, houses, reception of strangers), 
society and customs (rights of chief, 
position and role of women and chil- 
dren, parasitic classes), individual 
and ај life (birth, pregnancy, 
circameision,—girls only, tattooing ei 
both sexes, miarringe by capture and 
regular, chastity, treatment of sdul- 
terer, dowry, divorce, polygamy), 
death and burial, property and in- 
heritance, judiciary eyatem (Һа 
tare; crime and punishment), racial 
character, etc. Pages’ 143—144 tun 
tain nòtes on the Souhouni, Samono 
or Samorho, who are mot really P 
bos. The author is optimistic as to 
the foture of the Robom, who are 
sympathetic, industrious, and БАН 
of advancement. 
Guérin (P.) La neix de bole, (Rev. 
Scientif.. Paris, ath i 257—202.) 
Treats of the Kslprnut ie Africa, etc. 
ite nse by the natives (remedy for 
diatrhoa, fever, etc:; aphrodinac 
for young: and old; med Bà gifts, 
amulets,  fetish-aiferings, ordeals; 
symbol of friendship and love; in 
home regina freemen only allowed 
to eat kela-nuiz; various uses in Te 
ligioua and superstitiosa ceremonies ; 
in sims paris trees are property of 
chief, in others individually inher- 
ited; pimied. io commemorate birth 
of child or. other important ao 
arent}, Hased on A. Chevalier a 
E. Perrot's work, Les Kolanérs et а 
жой йг Kola ( Paris, 1911]. 
Gutmann C8.) к, ша des 


Mns 
Berlin, ой, ж 521-5 45) 
Cuites : piychalogy ої нале 
of the Wajagga negroes, Ridille as 
secret discloser of things; basal 
knowledge af man found firal ex- 
pression in riddle, ae of 
environment also; ination and 
jeat; comtrast-riddles; an early critie 
as well ai former of human concep 
Hom of the world; religious riddles, 
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Harris (N 


Hobley (C. W.) 
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—iitthe. influence of religion upon 
Wajagga riddles ; phrastic and 
kindred riddlra, avoidance of ы 
named, etc, of animals and natur 
phenomena; derisive riddles, рона 
riddles; cnaomátopoeic and related 
riddles: jesting riddles; riddles of 
comparison; riddles ass preservers of 
uld words, eic., and as ariginators of 
sew ones: proverbs in. ri ]1ts.—rela- 
tion of tiddle and proverb, etc, The 
riddle iz a valuable means of investi- 
gating the folk-soul and of the best 
traditional documents for the intel- 
lectual history of mankind, 
i DA French colonial ex- 
pansion in Wet Africa, the Soudan, 
and the Sahara. (Amer. Fol. Sei. 
Rer, Concord, A. H, toti, v, 353- 
373.) Sketches the course of events 
by which * the Sahara has been 
conquered and French North, DU 
Central Africa permanently 
united. The Eastern Sahara anil the 
Borno-Wadai regions remain under 
military ruls. 
Kikuyu costome and 
beliefs Thahy and its gonnection 
with circumcision ites, 4]. В. 
Anthr. Imit, Londa 1910, x1, 428- 
452, 3 pla.) Gives, on pages 430-439. 
а list of 62 [haha (a condition into 
which a person is on арр М ОШ аг 
he or she aécidem omes the 
victim of ecectalg ана. or 
intentionally performs certain acts 
which carry with them a kind of ili- 
luck or core). H the kahu (the 
person emaciated, breaks out 
into арба, of balls, &te.), said to 


have been produced by rhe ngoma or 


spiriti of departed ancestors, n» not 
removed, the person will probably 
dis. The ceremony of the uchiarua 
ring? (to be born again), which pre- 
pares the child for circameision, iW 
described (pp. 440-442) and the 
circumeisinn икн T = 
pages 442—441. (be Masai fashion 
òf these ceremonies їз also. described 
with some detail, On pages 447-449 
is described purification by a megi- 
cine-man; ап om p&ges 449-453 two 
um of the generations of the A» 


kikuy 
Ноѓтаут (P. W.) Religion der Schil- 


lnk. (Anthropos, St, Gabriel-Mid- 
ling bei Wien, Tort, vt, 120-131, 1 pl.) 


Treat» of “ihe grat spirit," Cuok, 
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hr nature, etc, (be is creator, but nal 
worshiped to a large extent); ancer 
tor-ult (Myamg is the frit 'Shilluk 
king, ü very beneficent ancestor ; 
animal taboos and offerings; text of 
prayer, p, 126), spirits E dead, life 
in the à er world; myths and legenca 
(creation of man by баб; why the 
Shilluk are black and subordinated ta 
the whites}. 

Hollis (A. С.) А pole on the Masai 
system af relatiomship and other mat- 
ters connected therewith. (J. H. 
Anthr. Inst, Lond, 1910, Xi, 471- 
486) Givea (pp. 473- 77) a list, 


ory Temari sof the 
а terms of rélational when 
spoken of indirectly. and when ad. 


dressed directly. Яс T data a1 
to marriage, sexual intercourse, 
mother-in-law taboo, st. (pp. 477— 
451). A chart of the aystem 1а ap- 
pended, 
Holt (G. E) 
religious dances, (Nat, Geogr. Mag, 
Wash. тәгі, хп, 777-795. 5 Гез.) 
Deoscribes briefly the annua] dances 
ef the beca &hd Hamadaha весі, 
the former the followers of Moham- 
med Ben Alm a saint who lived 
about two centuries ago, amd ihe lat- 
ter (less numeróus and influential), 
the followers of Sidi Ali Bel Ham- 
dush, a saint of Inter date. 
Hoppin (J. C) Vases and vase frag- 
ments found at Cyrene. (Bull, Arch 
Inst. Amer, Norwood, Masi, toii. 
f, 164-165.) At Cyrene  Proto- 
Corinthian, Corinthian, amd Rhydian 
wares were imported and “the real 
Cyrenaic probably followed suit каа 
local industry.” A large number of 
fragmenta of Arretine ware were 
found. In a foot-note R. Norton ez- 
presses the opinion that " besides im- 
porting Ihe true Arretine wärs, the 
potters of Cyrene made vases of the 
same type and of equal beauty." 
Hough (W.) The. Hofiman Philip 
Abyssinian Collection, (Proc. U, 5. 
Nat. Mus. Wash. 1911, Xt, 205-276, 
21 pls.) Cetslogurs, with brief da- 
scription, and hgures: Basketry (en 
broidered hat, culled millet-basket), 
metal work (embossed shield, miter, 
necklaces, crosses, bracelets, scab- 
hard mounting, bweerercaose, orna- 
mental bonds, food-sirainer, bell— 


all of silver), drinking cup af harm, | 
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The two great Moorish | 


lection (probably 


нш (E) 
[ue des | 


[M S 13. 1911 


pileup of wood, pictorial art (trip 
religions painting bn coarse 
Жаш» representing. coronation af 
Mary; painted scroll with Biblical 
Mary af rich ran and Larsrus ; paint. 
img of Menelek; scroll painting of 
battle of Adawi, 1896; pictures on 
brass}; theological treatise in ui 
hari script on parchment ; mantle of 
tanntd goatskin and lion's mane bead- 
dress; ornaments (necklet, anmieta, 
anklet, earring); religioni таш; 
spoon; head-rest; und horse- 
bell: specimens of агер үз ete, Col- 
ian to 
reus te A eria) was made by 
мег Philip in Abyssinia in 


Religion et et vie damer- 
(е е St. 

Cabriel Modling bei Wien, 1911, м1, 
61-04, 276-301, еар Notes on the 
religion, famil fe, otc, of the 
natives of erst the largest island 
in L. Vittoria sa Habitat, 
population (Makwaya fire oczu- 
pos most numerous; Mnusese, rul- 
ng clais; Mururi, paria, slave class), 
histary (oral tradition), govermment 
(absolnte monarchy) religion (amu- 
lesit snid talismans comparatively few ; 
superstitions, beliefs rclating to 
nameless deities; «pitta; known 
«ани "m of Namuhangs, creator 
and sun-eliv, pp. 70-381, scublore); 
shaman and sorcerers (for the fields, 
MEM birda and locusts, rain- 
" doetors,” 


of blark mugic, #uyzihg, " priests"; 
sacrifices and offerings, sacred dances ; 
рган (pa rey кале lari ne 
ng to disappear); dwellings (twu 
сина а | E (ros meal 
j E tea mea la 
about поп pu about: `7 P. Mi): 
рез up ш 8-10 years naked) 
amily and social orgunization (pa- 
ternal; adoption not commun ; blood- 
pact common; slavery); marriage 
ар af ipeo ың Ms p. see 


wedding 
childbirth, education Cp (physical « iei 





old age and death, burial (account 


ut funeral, i). 


рр. 299-30 
Jenks (A. E.) Bulu knowledge of the 


gorilla and chimpanzee. (Amer, Any 
throp, L ter, Pu, 1011, М. =. 


Xi, 55-64.) 
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Johnson (F. E.) Tunis of to-day. 


ohni and skalls obtained by M. E. Tarday ; 
(Nat, Geogr. Mag, Wash, 1911, 


alio measurements (by Mr P. À. 


— The mole-men: an account of the 


uxt, 723-749, 24 fgu) Treats of 
hunses, marke 


tenes, food, street- 


scenes mnd industrial activities, Jew- 
ish wedding customs, elc. 


troglodytes of southern Tania. 
(Thid., 787-896, bo iga) Account of 
visit in 1911 to the cave-city of Mat: 
mata and environs in Tunisia 45 km. 
to the south of Gabes, Notes on the 
home of Sheik Ferdjani, statu» of 
woman, domestic life, freed, ete. The 
llluitrations (Arab types, fmir-scenes. 
hrexd-making and selling, pottery- 
making, camels, domestic scenes, 
gaming, market-life, — street-scenes, 
washing, cemetery, school, cive 
dwellings of various sorts, etc.) are 
of sthnologic valne, 

Joyeux (—) La magie musicale ches 
ез peuplules africuines. (Revue 
Musicale, Paris togri XL Tog-104.) 
Letter from Kouronssa, French 
Guinea, on maosic and magis ài prac- 
tices by hunters (ceremonies on death 


of hunter, ёїс.). А $ong is sung io | 


counteract the effect of the souls of 
animals slain upon the soul of the 


drad hunter. 
jJuned (H. A.) Deux cas de possession 
chez iex Ba-Ronga. (Bull Soc. Neun- 
chár. de Géogr, Neuchütel, r911, хх, 
387-443.) jwcusses im detail two 
esses of "po icm" (pribaurmbo, 
^ folie des dieux"), both women, among 
the. Baronge of Lourengo Marques, 
S: E. Africa. One of the cases was 
provoked, the other — spontaneous. 
Both women are now good Chris- 





Talbot) af certain tribes of the Oban 
district of British Nigeria (Ekoi 23 
ze 1f:Korswp rg m. 4 f.; Kabila 
tio m,; Calabar 3: m.; Uyanga 4 m.; 3 
m. from the west further bevond the 
Kalile) and $ erania (3 m, 2 f.) 
from ihe Ekoi country; likewise 5 
crania obtained from the delta of the 
Niger—at Ogoni, near Bonny. Mr 
Torday’s material is chiefly typical 
Bantu, Mr Corer's nom Banti 
while Mr Talbots comes from å Tte 
gion от the borderline between the 
Sudaüese and  Hantu-spesking тич 
стоса. The Nigerian tribes are taller 
than the Congolese (except that the 
Korawp belong im the shorter group, 
while the Congolese Bushango go with 
the taller), The finger-reach of the 
Korawp i& 7% greater than the 
stature. In siature, span, face, head, 

igmentation, und nose the Ekoi and 
Kabi bila approach ihe negro average; 
the Bushongo resemble the Niam- 
niam rather than the Korawp; the 
Batetela and tho Basoko are types of 
Congolese contrasting in head-form 
with the literally compressed Ni- 
gerian type The influence of Arab 
blood in the equatorial part of Africa 
has probably been exaggerated. 


Lang (H.) News of the Congo sipe 


dition, (Amer. Museum J. N. 

yout, Xt, 191.) Note on Mangheta, 
The anthropological collectian mow 
numbers 1.400 specimens, represeni- 
ing “practically the entire territory 
inhabited by the Mangbetu and tribes 
intimately mingled with. them." 


Lowie (Е. Н.) Industry and art of 
the Negro race. (lbid, 12-19, 8 
igs) Notes on the Museum's cul. 
lection in the African Hall: native 
metallargy, musical instruments, 
decorative woodwork and pile cloth, 
—ihe Kasal patterns “ occasionally 
rise to classic beauty of com position." 
"The [ron-work "is at time» equally 

tribes  (Bushongo :8 males 2 fe impressive by the almost incredible 

males; Basko pp m. 4 fi Sango t | _ virtuosity of its ornamentation.” 

mi; 24 males from various regions. | McCoy (L. H.) The riddie of the 

Azande, Momuu, Bangelime, Ban- Pyramid. (Amer, Antiq, Benton 

gala, Gombe, Bula, Bapoto, ste.: and Harbor, Mich, 11%, хх, [23- 

iz females, Gombe, Bapoto, Mongwi, 134, 1 fg.) Argons ihat "the ar- 

etc), and 86 crania of Batela of the rangement and constraction symbol- 
region between ihe sources of the ized the destiny of man and his ulti- 

Sankurn and [отт rivers,—dats mate end," und that "ihe Egyptian 


Нала, “ Possession" is more fte- 
quent with women among the 
Baronga. 

Eeith (A.) On certain physical char- 
acters of the Negroes of the Congo 
Free State and Nigeria, (J. BR. An- 
throp. Inst, Lond, т9тт, хл, 40-71, 
4 pls.) "Treats with details of meas 
urements of the stature of certain 
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endeavored to duplicare the dingram- 
matical arrangement! which he sow 
among the store” 
Macfie (J. W. 5) А Bassa:‘Komo 
burial. (Man, Land, 1911, x1, 185- 
187.) Account of borial of the king's 
father aa witnessed at Dekina, North- 
eru Nigeria, in January rgit (dig- 
ging grave, honoring the dead, dress- 
ing the cotpes, sacrifice, {oneral- 
wand, ete). 

nie Д, аы mr күтүш. abjete 
| gmées-Wambuti. горой, 
St Gsabriel-Müdling bel. Wien, 1911. 
VL 132-135, t pl.) Brief descriptions 
of bows and arrows, quiver, brace- 
lets, belts, necklace, paint-block, axe, 
honey-box. basket, boxes, mortar, 
musical instrument (maundumba),— 
all specimens aye in the Musé= du 
Congo-—from the Wambuti pigmics 
ef the Mawamlbi foreste, 

——— Notes sor le materiel dw féti- 
theur Baluha, (Ibid, 181-185, 14 
fgs.) Figures and describes the 
paraphernalia (wooden figurine, hi- 
ten, bracelets, belts, | medicine-boxes, 
amulete, sachet, knife, gourd, shells, 
couterizer, flints, spearhead, сар, 
antelopeskin, etc.) of a Baluba 
"medicines man." 

Кее е Tambus fétches dea 
Warrmba.  (Thid., 
Treats of two woolen fetiches in fe- 
male form and one in male form 
from the Wasimba or Bango Bango, 
4 warlike, indepeodant tribe of the 
Lualaha region. Four of thew 
fetishes are now in the, Conga Mu- 
scum ai Tewneren. They are sacri- 
fced to fn unies of illness, ete. 
Мазса (].)  L'Archipe! Canarien. 
( Rev, Scientif., Paris, 1011, 215-2432.) 
Containg tome motes on the ancient 
history (pp. 223-226), the primi- 
tive inhabitants (pm. 2277-998), ete, 
To the literature cited xhould be 
added the article of A, ©. Cook in 
Amer, sinidrop, 1900, Ж. 8. 21 451 


403. 
Neligan (C 37.) Description ef Kijesa 
ceremony among the Akamba, Tiva 
River, East Africa. (Man, Lond, 
IDIL Xi 49. 1 pl) Brief account of 
exorcism of a women who had a ft 
en account ao[ seeing author with 


helmet оп. | : | 
Newberry (P. E.) The Inscribed 
tambs of Ekhmim. (Ann. Arch. an 


18-19, 4 figs.) 
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Anthr, Liverpool, TOII, IY, 99-130.) 
Describes, with reproduction of in- 
tcriptions, etc, 28 tombs of the 6th 
to the 2th dynasties, and one um 
touched burial with three. paint 

wood coffins of the Old Kingdom, 
lacovered at Ekhmim, ihe city af 
the deity Min, 310 miles south of 


Nkonjera (A) History of ihe Kamaa- 


ka tribe of Lake Nyima, А native 
ест (]. Afric. бос. Lond.: 
[9I], X, 331—341.) Treats of tribal 
divisions, and traditions, chiefs and 
their succession, ware and risings, 
etc, down to 1687, 


Norton (R) From Bengazi to 





C — 


(Bull. Arch. Inst. ef Ca^ Y ы 
TOI, Th 57-57, © pili: Treats of 
"experiences of i preliminary 
reconnalscanee," im May and June, 
19m. Bargaining with Arabs, camp- 
ing amd traveling, reins, ete. 

The ruins ài Messa. (Ibid, 136- 
137, 9 pis.) Treats of euina (baild- 
ings and trates, Tonic and tock-cot 
tombs, ancient road, etc) si Messa, 
apme hours soniheast of Cyrene, dis 
covered by the author in May, тото. 
Menta was a Greek city and inhabited 
a3 early on the fourth centery H. C. 
The excavations at Cyrene: First 
campaign, toro-a1. (bid, 14-163, 
35 pis} Tibes excavations 
(Acropolis, apse building, colonnade 
buildings, garden, necropolis), ete. 


“Among the principal finds aré; Pot 


lamps, coins, hal 


f-len statues of 

n. wie statues, torso of 
Artemis, portrainbuet life-size (of 
first century A, DJ, head of Athens 


with Corinthian helmet, ‘The necrop- 


Offord (J) 


olin of Cyrene is of great extent and 
has an earlier anil a later section, 

Discovery of Byzantine 
papyri in Egypt. . (Amer. Antig, 
Benton. Harbor, Mich, IOI хххит, 
[4À-150.) "Treats of the record of a 
governor of (he "Thebaid, Flavios 
Marianos, on m papyrus, nhiainsd at 
Kom Ishgaow (ancien! Aphrodite), 
dating from the bth century. A. D. 


Ouzilleau (—) Notes sor la langue 


thes primées de la Sanga, suivies. de 
vocabularies. (Rew. d'Ethnagr. et de 
Sociel,, Parla rot1,11, 75-53, 5. ple.) 
Treats of the distribution of the pig- 
mites ond their languages etc, wd 


résumés of opinions of various ät- 
thorities (Stanley, Саза, Leroy, 
Schmidt, van der Burgt, Johnetan, 
etc.). Vocalulzries af some go words 
are given (pp. 30-92) in 10 pigmy 
dialects: (Mbime; Bava Иш of 
Bayanga, Upper Kadei ; Gnndi, neat 
Bakoto, below Nola on the Upper 
Sanga; Bongiri or Bukongo of Nit- 
méle, Upper Sanga; Pande, Upper 
Sanga; Miumha and Sala Upper 
Sanga; Bakota and Loko; Lower 
Lobaye; Gundi, on the pee Ly: 
рег Sanga; Bamassa, Cen 

Modjanbo, from Hetu on the Central 


Ubangi; Banziri from Bagsnda om | 
the Kemo, i m the Ubangi region) їп. | 


comparison with standard megrillo. 
According to Dr ©, the negrillos ob- 
served by him do not ter. the lan- 
ges of the peoples sarrounding 
Soom. The languages of the невя 
in question are of two ilisting! sorts, 
Üme spoken by the tribes of the 
Lower Sanga, the Ngoko, the Mbimu, 
and the Kader is evidently Bantu; 
the other, ín use among ihe peoples 
ta the east o£ the Sanga, the Bukango 
country, Lobay and Ubangi, seems to 
belong to an independent toek, pot 
sibly the original language of the 
negrilles,—but it is difficult tw find 
any traces of it in the dialects of the 
К ЫН peprillos. The ilius- 
trations are of plgmy types 
Papillault E (Gs) Anthropométrie com 
parfe nigrea africzims et des 
francais des deux sexes. (Rev. An- 
Paris, 190%, XXL, 311-344. 5 
fg) Gives detaila of measurements 
of 26 men and 26 women of tho Mun 


das (of Léré om the hanke of the 


Mayo-mpe, a tributary of the Benni), 
müde by firussaux, in comparison 
with the same for modern French 
people. Stature, neck, length af 
trunk, legs and arma hemd and face 
mrssuremrnta, etc. sre сой пен, 
As compared with the man of ber 
race, the торгове ia not ње fall as ds 
ihe white woman relatively to the white 
mun; the racial] characters of the 
trunk mre marked ; the legs are longer 
in the negra thun in ihe white msn,— 
(he arms ule, Tn the “ intermeme 
bral index,” the negro [à farther v- 
moved from the anthropoids and from 
the infantile type than is the white 
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man; the Mundae are all quite doii- 


chucephalic and platyrrhine. 
Farkinson 


(].) A mote on the social 
organization of the peoples of the 
Western Gold Coast. (Man, Lond, 
tgtt, X1, 2-3.) Treats of the “ twelve 
families" of the shi-speaking peo- 
ples and their relationship to one an- 
other, with respect to the natives of 
Appolonia.  Eash family or totem 
hes ite hollday of feast day. 
week had r2 days, the month ба, 
Children are named from the day on 
which they were born (several horn 
on Friday, aré called Friday n Fri- 
day 2, eiz). The masimum mu 
of ‘children slowed is g. In ordinary 
exogamous martisge, children "be 
long to the mother's totem, hut in 
сазе òf civil war they ocr in con: 
junction with their father's tribe." 


Petrie (W. M. F.) Romam portraits in 


Egypt. (Ibi, 145-147. t pl.) Treats 
of canvas portraits of the dead, hang 
in a frame on the wall or over tha 
face of the dead, The four portraits 
figured represent a young Egyptian 
with same Suami ancestry; um old 
laity of the Norh, Mediterranean 


Фуре: з Syro-Egyptian: and s man 


probubly of Moresque-Spanish am 


eestry. 


— ‘The escavation of Memphis, 


(Rec. of Past, Woah, TOLD x, 3-14. 
të fpa) Gives account of explara- 

tions of Palace of Aprits and Temple 
of Ptah, with plans, et. On the 
blocks of the grent gateway are de- 


pieted gzenes: relating to the installs- 


fion of the crown prince, Among 
the &maller finds were part of the 
fittings of the royal palangain. Also 
remains from Persian times (wteel 
scale armor, ecile ani tabels ete.) 
Rimains of twa mguartzite sanilatone 
aunctuares of Amrmnhotep IIT and 
Amasis were found. From the for- 
eign quarter were obtained many 
terra-cotin heals (Therian, Carian, 
Hebrew. Rard}. Excavations have 
ns рих carried on mt Thebes, Mey- 


Pach i (К) fur Simbabye-Frage. (Mitt. 


d. kk. Geogr. Ges. In. Wien, 1511. 
LIY,-432-452, 4 pls, t fg.) Résumés, 
with bibliography ef 46 titles, the 
facti and theeries woncerning the 
famous Zimbabwe ruins in Rhodesia. 
P. enneludes that it haa not been 
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proved that the remalnà represent 
anything older than the керн 
Middle Ages, or anything beyond the 
capacity of the Africam aborigines, 
There is po evidence of the presence of 
Egyptians, Phenicians, Sabeana, ete, ; 
nor was gold-mining here carried on 


beyond the ability of ihe negro. 


Raum {J.) Die Religion der Land- 
schaft. Moshi am Killmandjaro. 


(Arch, f. Religsw., Lprg, fit, Xiv, 
139-311.) Gives, from the Ms, of 
Yohane Msando, d Christian Tshaggs 
teacher, valuable details on the re- 
ligicn and mythology of the natives 
of the Moshi country (Téhagga) 
about Kilimandjaro: Spirita (ances 
tral worshiped and prayed. to: ап 
cestor-colt here iy the family-tociety 
ацан berond the grave; ihe 
abods of epinis i underground: 
there are "spirits of the right side" 
and “splrits of the left side" the 
latter feared less); burial and dis 
oial of rhe dead, curse of the dying; 
dess about God (Amuu),—probably 
more celestial than solar on ihe whole, 
anil prayers to him; medicine-men 
(ordinary “magic” anrd evil "mag: 
ic") and their activities. 

Regnault (M.) Les Babenga. Ne- 
grilles dela Sanga. (L'Asthropalagie, 
Paris, IQM XXIL 261-388, шар, трі, 
6 fgs) Treats of habitat and ethnic 
divisinns, physical i r& (av, 
allure 1,520 mm., lowest 1,350 mm.; 
prognathism not very marked; pilos- 
ity not exceeding limit of white races 
nose characteristic feature of Babengz 
physiognomy; arms ami legs well- 
muscled; beard frequent; akin vel. 
lowish; “racecidor” marked): ma- 
tilations (teeth-filing, eicatrieial tat. 
ooe cenon) h material life 
(clothing, dwellings and camps,— 
typical sort now disappearing, rec. 
tungular huts enoceeding the round: 
fire and firemaking; food,—exsen: 
tiallr humierz—honey and gathered 
fruits, riots, ete, no agriculture, ta- 
bacco and paim-wine obtained from 
neighbors; anthropophagy probable: 
otensila; hunt of elephant, pp, 275- 
379; weapons; mesie anil dance); 
domestig life (woman mná marriage; 
monogamy cammon but pol eseli- 
sively im vogue; birth, death; social 


life not wery characteristic : ivory: | 
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trade; family is social unit; pelavers), 
eic. 
Über einige alter- 


Rütimeyer (L.) 
tumliche afrikanische Waffen nuhi 


Gerite und deren lieriehungen sur 
Prahistorie. (#. f. Ethnol., Bertin, 
1910, NEW, 240-200, 16 Гез.) Trenta 
of African spears with bone pee 
(rare specimens from the Jambo on 
the Gelo, a tributary of the Sobst jg 
S, W. Abyssinia): lances with ante- 
lope-horm pointe from е. БЫШЫК, 
rt. (ef. Herodotus menton of the 
stone-pointed arrows of the Ethio- 
piana! ; throwing-boards fram Darfar 
und the Kongo; throwingzlubs from 
Nigeria and North Africa and boom- 
erangs from Darfor, etc.; stone clubs 
of the Ja-Luo of Kavirenda on the 
Victoria Nyanga; wooden swords of 
the Tssenghe; small wooden shields 
from Senegambia; stone pestles from 
the Sahara; озн] ses-urchins a4 
umulets (so шей in the region of 
Kano) (ef. similar objects from pre- 
historic Europe); sosp-stone weisela 
of the Ababde (ef, sòapstone tobas- 
co-pipes of the mme tribes). Accord- 
ing to R. the objects discussed. ofer 
clear rapprochement with the art and 
imdustrirs of prehistoric man, and 
prove for África not merely a stone 
age but other developments corre- 
sponding to these of man in prehis- 
taric быр», vy. Same SE the ob- 
jects (bone and bürn-poin spestu, 
parry-hirldi, wooden throwing-clubs 
and bonmerangs) are, R. thinks, 
partly new members in the chains 
inking together the Nigritic calture 
of Africa with ancient Australian 
caters. Гм "Шеш population of 

orth Africa was probabiy negroid- 
The implements and weapons of the 
sort here described represent a primi- 
бев as nie culture, the “ Wig 
0i Frobenius, corresponding to the 
so-called Быны ып af 
Australia and the culture of ‘the 
Бранке Tasmanians. According to 
Dy, Telica of this Nigritic culture 
eecur especially in m belt of country 
stretching from the Blue Nile through 
the Congo region tu M. Africa. 


Sayce (A. H.) Second interim report 


on the excavations at Meroe, Part IT. 
The historical rrowlts, (Ann. Arch, 
& Anihrep, Liverpoel, 1911, re, $3- 
65.) According to Dr S, * the Mere- 
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itic civilization seems tọ have been | 


imposed from without upon a native 
neolithic population.” The city did 
RM Elton Ud daa of elvilitalton “62 
st unti] the ninth century 

B. C. A marked influence of Greek 
calture occurs from the age of Erga- 
menes onward; ihis was succeeded 
in turn bw Latin influence, After tha 
partial desirnctiun of Meroe in ihe 
first century A. Di, "the court and 
priestheod themselves became more 
Асап ж-а kings marned me- 
gréesses end their offspring grew more 
and more negroid, When Meroe fell, 
in the fourth century, A. Du “it had 


practically ceased to be Ethi 
( Hamitiz ), on санаи (7.9. 
Schenk (А.) propos des Fang 


(Жай. Sos, мен йе Géogr., Neu- 
chatel, тото, XX, 412-415, ! pl.) Treats 
of the figurine surmounting the box 
containing the skull of ancestors 
among ihe Fang or Pahouin of W. 
Africa, This fetishbox i called 
were iman is now In the Mu 
of Nat ural ыер nt Nimes. 
взш ( (C, G) An Луан 
drum. (Man, Їоой, toti; хі, 17,1 
pl) Note on à wooden drum in the 
form of a bullock or cow, taken from 
Yambio, the most powerful chief of 
the Avungure (A: B) during a 
unitive expedition in 1905, and now 
tn the museum of Gordon College ai 
Khartum. 
— The physical characters of the 
Nobs of Kerdofan. (J. BR. Anthr, 
Inst, Lond, 1910, x1, 505-224, 5 pli, 
map.) Gives observations and menti 
urements, madje in the spring of 1910, 
in sou(herm Kordofam, of 33 males 
and T$ females from Lafofa and 
Eliri, 3 men fram Jebel Talodi, 8 
from Jebel Limun, and 7 from the 
hilis of Tira Akhdar. The Nubs are 
not a» риге гасе, ай wide range of 
warintion (&. g. cephalic and nasal 
indices) show, Mesaticephaly pre- 
dominates. The average stature of 
32 men is 1,730 mm. of 11 women 
1,570; average cephalic index 7642 
and 76. 


3. 
—- = Murray (M. А.) Note upon 
an early Egyptian standard. (Man, 
Lond, 1911, xi, 165-1717, 15 fgs) 
Treats of hitherto unexp stand- 
ard occurring upon ihe great alate 
palette of King Narmer found at 


AW ANTH, H h, Um 


—— Note om ihe "Sa ” mgm 


Seyfert | (С. 


Same East 
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Hierakonpolis in Upper Egypt. The 
authors believe that the irregularly 
Аск slightly bilobed object, fram 
hich depends 2 Etrcamer, represente 
ilie € pcena en umbilical eerd, —the 
placenta “plays a prominent part 
the cult ceremonies of the Baganda." 
The name of the standard (“the 
kkhenu O[ ihe king”) can be trons- 
lated “the inside thing of the king." 
(Ibid, 
113-1317, 1 pl, = fga) Discusses 
changes and developments of form; 
also meaning of word sz. Originally 
the {а sign did represent a bundle of 
papyrusstalke (cf. the bronze amulet 
of El Kab), but later on “it came to 
be regarded аз representing the 
uterus and its appendages,” as indi- 
cated, è: gu by the wing-like additions 
оп € side of the main portion of 
the & 
Die Ausrüstung eines 
fantenjAgers jer Bala nebst eini- 
gen Bemerkungen über die Elefanten- 
agd in Kamerun. (Zt»chr. f. Éthnol, 
piis іп, 1901, хып, 91-110, 3 pls.) 
Describes, with list of articles 1-44 
now in the Royal Ethnographic Mu- 
teum of Dresden, the equipment of 
an elephant-hunter among ihe Baia, à 
кере of French Congo (partiy ala 
n German territory, on the Kadei), 
with some notes on каранба, 
im the Cumeraons, he equipment 
includes capa, powler-fask, fgtes, 
ыру fy-brush, rings, for arms аза 
gs, purses, pouches, etc- atrings 
of amulets and various other objecti, 
leather thongs and strings of-vuricus 
sorts, knifeslieath, etc, Trznsforma- 
tion of men inte clephants fa believed 
in. In the Oasidinge district tbe ple- 
hant, thongh 4 "totem-animal;" is 
Pianist: See Stumme (H.). 


Біайдеп (А. Е. 5$.) Medical work at 


Cyrene, rQ10-11.. (Bml] Arch. Inst. 
Amer, Norwood, Mass, to11, tr, 153- 
70) Contains» notes on diseases and 
treatment among Arabs, etc. Cauteri- 
tation, erion, treatment of fractured 
limbs, hezdache-remedy, 

Among diseases noted. as common are: 
ophthalmia, syphilis, tuberculosis, car- 
cinoma Rare or infrequent are: 
hernia, varicose veini 

African tribes. (Univ. of 
Penn. Mis. J. Phila. tat, И, 43- 
En o9 fg) Notes on the Akikuvu 


tatloomg. 
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(also Anika and: Masai), dress md 
ornament, iron-working, religion and 
shamanism, etc. Ca lections from 
these tribe have been recently added 
to the Museum, 
Colom TS i) Zam Kultus ond Zunber- 
der Evheer, Togo. (Bass 
ined ig ра: ш. Росе топ, N 
ERR 177-176, B Treats 
brislly af the ub one ficit fetish. 


homanlike figures of ih mole arc] | 


female), alles (small, humsn-like 
wooden figures of protective spirits), 
“magic” for pregnani women, snd 
the tmired алыїлгһһз stones among the 
Ewe of Toge-landt; ihe diogbeme. 
dibpo "house for ihe wile a3 man had 
before hm came into this world "— 
ü lide "house" er im the hut, 
In which sacrifices, etc, are ois 
Cit iè very clokely connected wlth the 
безин! life); the protective fetal; 
gene the lower jawbone mapie a 
£lükpediu, ate, 
Stannua (H.5,) Noms on some mbes 
ef British, Central Afrita (1. К. 
Anthr. Inet, Lond. того, ха, 285 
335. Topik, ts fgx) Treats of the 
natives (Anvanja, cic.) of the south- 
em end of I. -Nys particularly 
thuse. near Ft. Johnston, — Physical 
characteristics in general, srnaes; eto, ; 
miironomy; enumeration; orime, etc, 
(homicide atii anicide offenses; all 
zar: heard by chirfís and head-men; 
punishment practically all mirant 
payments); customs, — aaintation, 
eing darasa (names, tresiment, med- 
icines); circumcision and initiation 
ceremonies (pp, 296-298) cirenm- 
cision was not practiced һу Anyanja) i 
morale; religion (emaiimu, ot apiril, 
and spiritdore) ; witchuraft. (mdi, 
ting ordeals) ; superititions: clans 


(and clan-names) ; mariage mhi 
ataim and activities of momen (child- | 


birth, menstruation, treatment of in- 
fants): death and burial ceremonies 


artificial deformations § (lip-atitk 
some nose piercing; A 
Ieeth-&llng ; tati chio bath 


sexes; tattooing’); sein (hair 
dress, bonds, necklaces, ch arma, ami- 
lets, bracelets, bette; use of pigments 
nn body ery limited) « elothing 
(varies from nothing to European 
garments); food] {maize and rice 
staple): beer from maire or millet; 
list af food-atuffa, p. 332; food: 
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(Int of 24. pp. 
ср 
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taboca; — iobaceo-amoking — (intre- 
duced from coast); — agricultute; 
taiile; hnnting and fishing; fre 
(aimple frre-drill) ; habitations and 
house-life; pottery aml baskeiry 
{varieties listed); leather; дупе 
(practically pone); painting (uut 
sule decoration of houses of recent 
origin}; stonework (no implements 
of stone except for grinding certain 
graine); metallurgy (iron; copper 
only in ihr north, Wahenga): boats 
(dug: -Gni withant ontriggers) ; ; awim- 
ming (mut ME mest can kwim, but 
mnt fast or far); games (several 
games Of the mancala type; no dice 

> ¢hildren’s games); dances 


333-335). 
pr (P) Funde und Abhil- 
dungen von Felszeichnungen aus den 
alien Goldgebieten von Portugiesisch- 
sauce nates (Ztechr, f. Ethnol. 
im, TEL, XLI, aee B E 1.) 
Treats of plctegrapha at VEMM iA in 
the Mana district of Portug 
Southeaw! Africa and at Katrombe: 
the Chipets country. These picto- 
ана ш are mor '* ut 
sed, aliia some 
others | EA ky Wiete and Ee 
may bè s ів part. Among the ob- 
jects found under the "inscription 
orks," а im the old mines were stone 
t and mds loots, clay 
" mould " rns of pottery, 
irem insi had, ees bronze of copper 
beads mnd hooks, gold objects, ete. 
According (о Capt. Spring, through 
whom ihe specimens were obtained, 
the limits of the old 5 gold country " 
extend beyond ihe тан to the 
north, To ihe northenat in Katanga 
capper wat worked by the natives from 
time immemorial; to the south, in the 
Transvaal, iton and copper, and 
елет alao tin. 


——  Bruchstück eines weat-afrikent- 


when Riesensteinheiles.  (Tbid, 146- 
0147.)  Mote on fragment of huge 
stone axe from Aburi in West Africa. 
Such implement» are used for wark» 
ing soft wüods, snch, è g, a Eris 
dradren anfraztworum. They have 
now been reported from several parts 
0f West Africa. 


— Zitinschmelzen Afrikanischer Ein- 


(Ibid, 147-153, & fg.) 
Trents of tin-smelting of the African 
naves in Ríiruel (or Riawel} Baum 
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schi in ihe Province of Northern 
Nigeria, nífter information by Direc- 
tor Visscher. "This native industry, 
now.om the pomt of being driven ont 
hy the manufactures of the whites, has 
к for centuries, as Dapper 
whose book ap 240 years ago) 
already records it. The Riruri ptc- 
ple came from Капо and are Haus- 
їз. In early days he Hauna tin 
mera exported their product as far 
Tripoli and the Nile, but it is 
doubtful if ony ever went outzide of 
Africa. oe belongs për- 
haps with the newly discovered 
“West African cultare.” The method 
of smelting [s described, 
Stumme (H.) Wortlaut und Uber- 
setrung zweier augenscheinlich zum 
Einlegen in Amnlettkapseln bestimm- 
ter Schrifisticke ti arabischer 
Sprache, im Maghreb von Algertiern, 
Tunisern oder = Tripolitapern ge 
schrieben.  (Ibid., 111-113, 2 різ.) 
Text and translation of two Arabic 
amulet-letters: carried in pouchres bv 
negro. elephant-hunters among the 
ice See: Sepifert (С). 
Storck (B.) Bemerkungen filer dic 
" Mbandwa "' des — Zwischenseenge- 
bisis. (lbid, 506-521.) Discusses 
the etymology and meaning of 
mbsnd:a, the apirit Eirb. the "mi- 
gration of spirits,” et. See Vix 


(Der), 

Tate (H. RJ) Further notes cen the 
southern Cikaga of British Emit 
Africa. (J. Afric, Soc, Lands, rit, 
X, 255—397, 2 pls.) Treats af circum- 
cision (list of mariéa or circumcision 
apes from ioc) to ihat remembered 
by the oldest Gikuyo, with their 
meanings, etc.); the generations of 
the Gikoyo 5 stages of male and fe- 
mule life; terma of relationship: (Tet 
PD. 291-293), mative councils, pro 

cedure, etc.; land tenure. 
Todd (J. L.) and Wolbach (G. 1) 
Stone circles in the Gambia. (Man, 
Lond., 101 t, X1, 161-264. 1 pl. 1 fg.) 
Notes on circles at various localities 
on (he Gambia River, with account 
of finds (pottery, human ekalle and 
, copper bracelets, spear-heads, 
etc.) made {п excavating д atone 
circle 118 miles north. of. the. Gambia 
River opposite the station at Me- 
Carthy's (sland. The human re- 
mains seem fo belong to the negra 


——  HBushongo mythology. 
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rece, and the circles are probably 

pre-Mandingo. Mandings tradition 

telly of sacrifices maille on or near the 

stones of these rirclea by the people 
who preceded them, 


Torday (Е) А neolithic site in the 
Катап 


go. (Ibid. 33.) Calle aiten- 
tion tae the existence of numerous 
grooves (the result of polishing stone 
anes) in the rocks on the Lukonzoywa 
brook, on ibe chore of L. Meroe. 
(Folk: 
lore, Lond, 19r, xxu, 40-47, 3: pli.) 
Notes on cosmic ond origin legende 
of tht Bambaia, Hangongo, eto.; 
hunting- fetish, " nyenge". mask, etr. 
The “тегу un-African " [tems may 
nof be due ta Europesn influence. 


Tremeatne (A. J, XN.) Fifty Hause 


folk-tales.  (Ibül, tgrü, xxx, 487— 
503; 1011, ХХИ, ба-75, 2109-228.) 
TE iezis only of Мо 10-41: 

The hyaena ond the wresiling-match: 
why dogs aud hares do nob agree; 
the dog, the salt, the cake, and the 
hyaena; the hysena and the bitch; 
the cunning goat und ihe hymenas; 
the oll waeman, the hysena, and the 
monkey; why the hyaena and the 
donkey do mot agree; the lambe, the 

yarns, the jackal, and the jerbos ; 
why ihe hyaena and the jerboa can 
nol agree; why the ilonkey lives їп 
the town; the jackal and the dog at 
the marriage fedat: the contest of 
wits between the dug and the jackal; 
the city of women; the boy who re- 
fused to walk; how the gual and the 
dog frightened the hyaena; the bé- 
ginning of the enmity between the 
mune ani mas; ihe waterfowl bor- 
rows the dove's beak: the search for 

a bride; the origin of ihe crow; the 
Wai aod her etrange suitors; the 
ungrateful bow and the dore; the 
mist аА of all the birds: the 
wildat ond the cock. 

Hausa folk-lore. (Man, Lond. 
тот. Xt. 223, §2-58.) English 
tent only of 8 tales and legendi ob- 
tained in iog at Jeminn Daroro, N. 
Nigeria: The boy who cheated deuth, 
how the boy escaped from the witch, 
how the ill-treated girl became rich, 
Don Kuchingave amd the witch, the 
witch who ae her children, the witch 
who ate her grandchild, the three 
youths and the three devils, the youth 
who courted a witch, 
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Vix (Dre) 


— Noles on some Nigerian tribal 
marks. (3. К. Anthrop. Inst., Lond. | 


1911, xij, 162-165, 3 pl&) Besides 


brief account of tribal marks (uwu- | 
ally were simple cutz—others are | 


small dots in parallel lines, lines of 
shart perpendicular cuts representing 
bores, etc.) on some roo Nigerian 
natives of Nassarawa province, eall- 
ing themaelves Hansas, T, gives also 
measurements (stature, height sitting. 
height kneeling, bead, face ond nose 
measurements, fnger-rench, 
and nasal index). : 
columns of figures (span, cephalic 
index, and tidal index) seem not to 
be quite correct, error» of calinla- 
tion havmg crept in. 

Triles (H.) Les rites de la naissance 
ther le Fang. (Bull Soc. Nruchát. 
de Géogr. Neuchátel, t910, xx, 401- 
407.) Describes, with some detail. 
child-birth and ceremonies connected 
therewith (preparations for parturi- 
tion; text and music of song at birth 
of boy, p. 458; trealment of sterile 
"wann, etc.) among ihe Fang or 
Pahouin of the French Congo. 
Vallery-Radot (PJ Un cas d'ectro- 
daüctylie et de ayndactylie bilatérzules 
et symetriques chee une jeune saha- 
riehne. (Rev. Anthrop., Paris, 1911, 
Et, 356-358, | fg) Brief account 
of a case af heetrodactyly and syn- 
dactyly in a girl of 6 years, born near 
Biskra, of parents withoul апу os 
secus — deformations,—her brothers 
also are well-formed, — | 
Vischer (A. L.) Tripoli: a land of 
lite promise. (Nat Geogr. Mag. 
Wash, 1011, Xxtt, 1035-1047, 6 fg, 
map.) Contains some notes on the 
natives, the town of Murstk, rte- 
liginas societies, industriei, ete. See 
alsó pages 1056-1959 for extracts 
conterning Murzok and the Tuaregs 
from Mr Hi: Viacher’s book Arross 
the 5айатт. 

Beitrag xar Ethnologie des 
Zwischenseengelnets  Deutsch-Ostafri- 
Ка (2, É. Ethnol, Berlin, чойт, 
хап, 502-515, g fgs.) Treats of the 
mhamdtar an institution of great 
influence in the region of Kigarama, 
—a tort of pricsti, whose bodite ure 
chosen a4 dwelling-places by spirits 
(of the & female migedwer § have a 
male spirit). On pages 511—513 an 
account is given of the rock. pictures 
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near Buania у and on » 
514 а ograph cf King Mihigo 

Kwi wi wha has never before let 
himmeli be seen by Europeana, See 


Struck. (B.). j 

iron beads in Egypt. (Man, Lond, 
1j11, X1, 177-178, 1 pl, rig.) Treats 
ef some iron besis founi! with pot- 
tery of corpus type in two distinctly 
pre-dynattic graves at El Gereh, 
about 40 miles south of Cairo. | 


Walker (B. T? A note on “ hammer- 
ыт ( и, 


stones, $3-56.) Records 
use of these stones by women of Ger- 
man E, Africas to keep rough (by 
dropping them upon it) the surface 


of the rock проп which native 
grain is тоспа. 

Weeks (T. Н.) Anthropological notes 
оп the Bangala of the Uj Сапе 


| | he U mgo 
River. Ран ПІ, Q. R. Anthr. 
Inst, Lond, 1910, xi, 360-438, 7 
fri) Treats of covenants, oaths, and 
ordeals (blood-brotherhood for set- 
ting family and town quarrels; cathe 
and asseverations freely used in con- 
versation; drinking (eating) ordeal: 
ordeals by «fomi and mokungu juice, 
other ordeals); tabu (mobumba or 
totem-tabu: nell, or permanent tabu; 
mingin, or temporary tabu, elt.) ; 
religion (mingoli, òr spiriia, and 
spirit-lore; olber names for spirits, 
their actions, etc,; abnormal events 
attributed to spirita of recently dead; 
four wards for God,—Lihamsa, Naa- 
komba, Kombu, N jambe, and lore 
concerning these; no idols; omeni; 
Oü pages 377-179 notes on 12 kinds 
üf spiriti) ; dances Growl woman's 
dance from obsession by spirit; other 
danced); magic ond magicians (lst 
of 18 ngunga, pp. 382-389; and of 34 
churms and thelr powers, 190—103; 
curses and their cure; white magic): 
mythology ; pp. 398-401); 
secret societies amd ^ initiation-cere- 
monie$ (none among the Boloki); 
circumelsion (practiced by all males) ; 
music (fond of mosic; professiona 
singers; songs,—topical, local, fa- 
meral; 6 sort» of drums and several 
ratiles; "talking" drum, p. 404; 
he borrowed freely from арм 
tr i games (list of t4 played by 
Boloki bors and girls, pp. 405-408) : 
wimming (youl swimmers and 
divers); navigation (two shapes of 
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canoes; ose of canoes, etc.; vocabo- | 


lary relating to canoes, ett. pp. 4ii- 
412); war (nao army and no organi 
zatnn; fumily gt town fights}; cus- 
bor (greetings and salutations: eti 
чш „гё; treatment of women and "ehit 
j Kg, tie); reproduction 
(free intercourse until puberty; adul- 
tery condemned after bride-price is 
paid; proof of pregnancy; abortion: 
infant mortality; barrenness; 
ebild-birth ; treatment of twins); 
mormalities (albinos rare); Bt 
deformities (tribal mark on forehead, 
filing incisors, pulling owt eyelashes, 
stc): medicine and surgery (list of 
43 names of diseases; names for med- 
Bine, methods} ; marriage, Шағету ; 
sondry notes (boll-ronrers, spirit in 
trees, first teeth, funeral rite}. 
——- е Ве Congo medicine-man and hia 
black and white magic. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1910, XXL, 447-471.) Gives 
a list (with explanatory notes) of 49 
aganges (= sorcerer, exorcist, witch- 
finder, fetish-prieet, healer of diseases, 
diviner, eanjuürer, etc. —both sexes; 
mo one exercises al] these functions, 
each being expert in his particular 
line). There is “a nganga for every 
known disease, and one for every 
possible emergency in native life.” 
In the ceremonies of same mpumga: 
white magic is more effective than 
black; both are practiced by most, 


“the sane fetish i invoked im a 
VL different wi 
Westermarck (E.) e popular ritual 


of the great feast in Morocco. (Ibid, 
1911, Xxr, 131-184, a pla.) Detailed 
account (probably the first full study) 
of the great yearly sacrificial feast, 
on the tenth day of the month of Гаі 
hijja, of the Mohammedans of Mo- 
roccó. The rite and cusoms eom 
nected with it are of various sorts: 
Practices of a purificatory or sancti- 
fying character, intended to prepare 
the people for the holy feast, E 
Chief festüre, the sacrifice: prepars- 
tory practices, Intended tn PSP er 
sanctify the sacrificial animal, and 

also the instrument with which it le 
to be alaughtered: the act of sacrifice 
itself; practices by means of which 
the peoplo aim to utilize the barata, 
or benign virtue, of the sacrificed 
victim; practices, hy means of which 
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they aim to guard themselves against, 
or rid themselves of, the evil influ- 
ences of the feast and its sacrifice. 
The Arabs of Morocco cal] ii "The 
Gres! Feast," ‘id’kbir. Notable is 
a Pee of cathartic ceremo- 
nies, ati suggests " & possible 
explanation of the principal feature 
uf it, the sacrifice, which waa bor. 
rowed by Islam from pre-Muham- 
mêden: Arabian paganism, "itè pri- 
mary oblect may have been “to e 
pel evils which were sup: 
threaten the pura at the time of ihe 
year when the sacrifice took place” 
The ancient Arsbs were great be- 
lievers in the magic influence of cer- 
tain perioda 


Witte (A) Menstruation und Puber- 


tatsfeier der Madchen im Kpandu- 
gebiet, go (Baessler Archiv, 
Lpzg. m. Heri 1911, 1, 279-3320, 1 
fe.) Describes menetrustion taboow 
and practices (seclusion, bathing; no no 
food-taboos, bot food cooked in sep- 
arate vessels}, and puberty-ceremo- 
nies with songs (texts and tranala- 
tions of 4 brief ones) among the 
Kpandu of Toge-lend. A man whose 
wife has died in pregnancy finds it 
difheali to pet amother; if two have 
ч he con dcarcely ever obtain а 
third. 


üe Zeltner (F.) Les grottes à pein- 


tures du Soudan francais — (L'An- 
thropologie, Paris, 19t1, Xxti, 1—12, 13 
fgs.) Treats of the caves of Bamako, 
Kita, Boudonía, mic, in the French 
Sudan and the painted Bgures (most- 
ly red, sometimes black and white) 
ef men, horses, animals, compart- 
ment-signs, feather and alphabeti- 
form sigues, hand-silhonettes, clavi- 
form signa, and others, some of which 
may be ignorant attempts at copying 
Arabic inscriptions. One of the ani- 
mala repreiented id possibly a camel. 
While resembling in some points the 
cave-paintings of Europe and the 
Algerian rock-drawings these cave- 
paintings of the Sudan belong rather 
with “the aversion for realistic art 
belonging to the western basin of the 
Mediterranean (cf. Berber arij” — 
the. genius of Altamira is lacking. 
Same pieces of rock from Hamako 
with paintings on them ore new in the 
Musée du Trocadéra, 
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Albers (А. С) А daughter of the 
tenana. (Open Court, Chirage, 1904, 
xxv, 667-684.) Literary shetch of 
“the typleal life o£ a Hindu womar 
Gf high caste," —chi , €ouriship, 
wedding, married life, death. 

Baels (E) Dolmen imd alte Kinig- 
graber im Kores, (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 15010, Xin, 776-781, 3 fg.) 
Notes on dalmens (mest numerous 
in (he valley of the Kurionggang, a 
northern арчы ta the Shing- 
Shonggang) and old royal graves 
(neat Wunasn) in northern Korea 


Thes dolmena are probably the work. 


of a people coming from Manchuria, 
and they probably date back into the 
second millennium Н. C. at least. 
The royal graves belong in historical 
times 


Banninga (i. 3.) The Indian censui 

of i911. e мөт. ш Wash. 
OTE XXI, 633-638, 4 fga) Notes on 
methods and incidents of census of 
India, taken on the evening of March 


10, tort. Most of the cities show | 


puii, sometimes га, 20 90: riral 
communities show less increase. 

mann (E) Einige Beispiele 
fur die gegenseitige Durchdringung 
der drel chinesischen Religionen. 


(Z f. Ethnol, Berlin, TOI, Xion, | 


420-435. 7 fee.) Treats of the mutual 
influencing of one another by the 
three Chinese religions (Taoism, 
Confucianism, and Baddhism) with 
special reference to. the ground-plan 
ose found by the author in the 
the province of Szechusn, 
and jia general and particular atrun- 
ture, showing à remarkable mingling 
of the idras of the throe religions — 
res of deities, nltará, etc. Besides 
this stonetemple of Tokiang-hien, 
П. cites the Badühistie Influences in 
the sanctuary omn Heng-ehan, one of 
the five holy mudetsina of ancient 
Chinn, Jn the temple of the {гоп 
Bodiu. om the rame mountain are 
Taoletic figured, ete. | 
—— Ein vorgeechichtlicher Fund sus 
China, Provins Schaniung. ( Ihid., 
ізгі) мае and discusses 


the discovery af а glace) clay vessel, | 
m during the | 


dating from ta. too ffr. | 
process af digging a well at Tuning 
chow (Shantung). 
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Bonifacy (Lt-Col) Les métis franco- 


tonkinois, (Kev, Anthrpp, Раги, 
igri, XX1, 159-266, 3 fg.) Observa- 
tiona оп © French-Tonkinese eiis 
made in 1907-1911. Physical char- 
acters (mitiz generally fine from. 
physical point of view; resemble 
European more in stature: defor- 
mations rare; “bloc spots" in sacral 
region ent pis color darker than. 
European; blae eyes not unknown ; 
hair on body less developed than with 
Europeana; mesaticephaly predomi- 
nates, with occasional dolichocephaly ; 
vole more metallic than European : 
growth of children slower ihan Euro- 
pean, but reach and often pass the 
latter af puberty, 13 for girls, 14. for 
boys; resemblance to Europeans aften 
very great {п second generation) ; 
intellectual and. morai characters 
(girja often exeeed European in 
Чате те: ашссееј well im 
school: not more Immoral sexually 
than European children; girls make 
good wives: young mir seek office ; 
standoned. children well-treated by 
Anamitei; defects of hi not 
racial). Mii mre quite numerous in. 
Tonkin. 


Braidwood (H. S.) and Crooke (W 


А nole on the meaning of " Meriah,” 
(Man, Lond, теті, xn 38) Sig: 
gests thal meris, applied to human 
sacrifice among il Khonida, is 
* probably the Oriyah form of the 
| mero, muri or wii" 8 


human victim, | 
Brewer (E. Н.) Peculiar coves of 
Asia Minor, (Nat Geogr. Mag. 


Мав, роки, хз, 870-875, $ fg) 
Drief account of visit to the ancient 
and modern “cone-houses" of. the 
Urguh re According to Prof, 
Sterrett, “the cones of Cappadocia 
were well knawn ad inhabited in the 
dim distant Hittite period, at about 
woo Ti. C," 


Carus (P.) ‘The fish in Brahmaniem 


amd Buddhism. (Open Court, at 
TAEU, TOIL XXY, 343—357, 12 fg) 
Treats of Manu d the little fish (in 
one version Brahmm), the fish-incar- 
nations cof Vishnn, Agni and the fish, 
fishes ax good omens in ancient Теа. 
Buddha's fishinearnations, the power 
af the vohite-fish, fish in funerary 
ornamentation, fish-gongs ani fish- 
drama, in China, etc. Buddha and 
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Christ ате bath represented as " fish- 
еттеп,” 
—— The fisb as a myaile symbol in 
Chine and Japan. (ibid. 384-411, 
20 figs.) Treat& of the tale of Kin 
Kan anil ne earp, a popular ate 
Japanese D and Ebis (the 
of bliss), dent with fish, fish as 
ornament in ancient China, associa: 
ton of fsh with aum, the fish-talled 
Fob Hi md NMu-Wa, fih as symbol 
of good luck im China and Japan, 
combination of fish and bird, ete. 
— The fish in Christianity. (Ibid, 
sre Treats of references (0 
the ans the Zcthyos &ymbol, 
etc. Ala the representation of the 


church aa a ship (the thwart became | 


the cross), 

— 6 зенан “реза. dap 
| » T pl, 15 fee rents à 
the Christian legends of King Abgar 
and Veronica and the Hoddhiat story 
of King Ajatasatru (Irescoes of the 
caves of Суту] near Киса, dis- 
covered by Grümwedel, antedating the 
same ides in Christian art). Dr C. 
thinks the Veronica legend may have 
possibly came from the East b the 


West. 

Chapin (W. W) of Japan. 
(Nat. Geogr. m Wa 1011, ХП, 
05-1002, fg.) Сопіт. mites on 
funeral-serv es, official rec: 
ognition of Shintnism, ehild-life, pil- 
grimages and ahrines, cemeleries and 
Íunsralitahlets, forrin, eic, The pic- 
lures represent methoda af 
by men, women, and children, temple 
and other religious scenes, dancing- 


girls, 

Clément (| (E. Wi) A“ blind calendar“ 
orcalendarin rebus. (Trani Ar Soc. 
Jap. Yokohama, t9t6, XXxviti, 50-55, 
1 tg.) Reproduces, with description 
and ашан Ору, a picture of the 


Meiji (1908)," The model of the 
rehus |a üxed, the dates only being | 
changed from year in year. This 
pictorial calendar is said to be very 
ancient im the Namba district of 
northeastern Japan, and was there 
named Metura-Acyomi or "blind 
calendar." 
тшп (W.) Uber beilartige Wal: 
en im indischen — Kulturgebiet, 
(Baessier-Archiv, Lprg. m. Berlin. 


TOUT, 1, 135—142, 18 fgs.) Treats of 
rome aselike weupons from Jove 


and part» of India (similar weapons 


өрү in the cave-frescoes of Ajanta, 
in ihe Тот valley and ап Lamais- 
tic miniatures, in farms no longer tà 

^ found in Indis). The home of 


this weapon ia somewhere in Northern 


India, probably Nepal; the Javanese 
specimens represent a cultural con- 
ventionaliting of ш special form of 
theée Indian weapons. 


саиаи (W.) King Midas and his axs'a 


eaen  (Folk-Lore. Lond. 1911, xxt. 
езду Discusses this tale in 

gia, Greece (still current in its 
erie al form), among the Celta (the 
Irish king Labradh Loingseach; 
“the king with the hore's eara"; 
Welsh tale of March Ambeirchion, 
one of Arthur's warriors; various 
Breton: tales}, the Teotone (W. Friet 
land), Portugal, Morocco, the Ber- 
bers, the horns Of Alexander the 
Great; tales of the Mongolo-branian 
type (“the king eof Black China"; 
Turkoman story of ass-esred Jany Bek 
Khan; Persisn atory. of king Shapur; 
the ass-fouted Ad of Gilgit: the 
horned taja of Mirapur: Santa] 
aloty of the ox-eared raja'à 405; aec 


-eared raja of Betudpore, a Mysore 


version; Arakan tale of boor-maked 
king), eto, C. thinks that the Midas 
legend simrted from the region of 
the eastern AE gean.. “The tale itself 
grow op on the basis of inability to 
keep secrets, the as5's ears, etc. nre 
due 10 some animal-cultB?—ths story 
being afterwards “connected with a 
half-forgotten ond misunderstood 
form of ritual, which prevailed 
throughout Asla Minor and the one 
anbject to .Mycenean calture." 


— Indian folk-lore пова. III. 


(Ihid, 2259-2131.) Notes on the mar- 
ringe of & god (Tamil festival im the 
Sheraroy hilla); observances at the 
Hindu New Year; feld-spiriis in the 


Konkan 
| Cumont (ЕЛ Babylon umd die griech- 


iehe Astronomie. (eue Jahrb. f. 
d, Elea Aln Гра, IOM, xxvii- 
xxvii (-10.) Treats nf ihe Baby- 
lonisns in relation te Greek astron- 
amy. Acconding t C. the debt of. 
the Hellenra to Babylon was at first 
exaggerated, but certain burrow ing 
were undoobtediy made, such at 








wodecima!l ond sexagesimal systema | 
of measuring time and things, the 


gnomes [instrument for taking gb 
servations), the knowledge of the 
most. important data of uranography, 
the ecliptic, the signe of the codiac 
and the planetal series. Even after 
the Persian wars some borrowings 
also took place of a calendaric nature, 
lunar ideti, ete. 

Del Campana (D.) Intorno ai Sadhus 
dell’ India inglese, monamei menii- 
(Arch. p. l'Antrop., Firenze, 
IQrO, XL, 374—350, 4 fgs) Treats 
of the Sadhus, hegging monks (ab- 
stainers from all luxury, tobacco, 
betel, cpitm; mon-resisting, except 
for personal defesse; induairious; 
monogamous; more ór less eclectic; 
having convents at te, ete). 
Their sacred book is the Dadwpanshi, 
the life of Dads (their founder), 
written in the Kindi language. Their 
OM paraphernalia, ete, ore de 


ы 
Divine Child of India (A). (Open 
Court, Chicago, 1901, va 792-703, 
FE fg) Notes on “India's divine 
habe," a girl of Virayzxvada ín the 
Kistna district of the Madras Presi- 
dency, who is now the subject of the 


worship of x certain circle of the | 


native population. 

van Doort (K.) А royal cremation. 
(Century Mag, N, Y., 1911, LXXXII, 
r[$1-755, 3 fgs.)  Hrief account of 
the etremonies im connection with the 
cremation at Bangkok on March rh, 
git, of the remains ef the [ate king 
of Siam, Chulalongkom. 

Edmunds (С. К.) Science among the 
Chinese (Pop, Scl. Ma, Lancaster, 
Pa, 191%, LXer, 521-531) Pr. I 
Treats briefly of Chinese anatomy, 
Materia medica, botany and coology, 


geography, astronamv-astrology, math- | 


ematen action amd reaction of ele 
menti  chemistry-alehemy, general 
cosmological ideas, etc, According to 
Е. "in scientific knowltdge, as 

in nearly everything. else, Ching pre- 
sents a case of arrested development.” 
Fassett (E. C. B) А irexagre of 
ancient Chinese hronres. — (Amer. 
Mos J- N. Va 19012, Xt; кеб, Т 
fps) Notes on the unique collection 
made for the Museum by Dr B. 
Laufer in 190t-1904: lihation cup, 
a mirror, sacrificial grain- 
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vessel, sacrificial wine-jar, “ hill" 
censet, cooked-memi vessel, temple- 
bell, etc. The oldest specimen is the 
Hibstion-cup used during the Shang 
Dynasty (B. C. 1756-1121). 


Fitzpatrick (F. W.) The influence of 
riental art, 


Oriental art. (Open Court, Chicago, 
1911, XIV, 564-620, 31 fg&) Foinn 
out Oriental Gavor, suggestions, etc. 
Terminal of McAdoo tunnel, Singer 
tower, N, Y.; a San Francisco huild- 
ing; the Fittsburg court-hocse; a 
Minnesota bank, ete. References аге 
made to the Mosque of St. Sophia, the 
Taj Mahal, St. Mark's cathedral 
(Venice), the shrine of Hussein and 


Abbas (Kerbela), the Alhambra, the 


tomb of Utimadudanlah {Agra}, the 
Hall of Classics (Pekin), ete: 


Fowle (T. C.) Report on a bath newly 


excavated at Tadmor, Palmyra. 
(Man; Lond., toit, xm, 120.) Brief 


note on baih, at hot springs dis- 
covered in тото, 
Frachtenberg (1. J.) Allusions io 


witcheraft and other primitive be 
liefa in the Zoroastrian literature. 


(Dastur Hoshang, Mem. Vol, Bom- 
bay, 1911, 390—453.) Treats of 
surcery and witchrrafr (attitude of 


ancient Iranians altogether hostile to 
black magic: sin of witchcraft a 
product of the wicked creation of 
Ahriman}; wizards, witches, bavis 
Barpan: (the Iranian witch is 
more of an enchantress; various 
noxious creatures were thought to be 
born of the union of witches and 
wirards with demons—also the 
negro): evil eye (and counter-belief 
in good-eye): nnilparing and bair: 
cutting (burial af these): nmoxious 
creatures (mouse, weevil, tortoise, 
frog. lizard, scorpion, snake, worm, 
znt, locust, apider, gnat, tond, louse; 
bear, npe, cat, wolf, hawk); miscel- 
laneous (taboo of night-time Hhations 
and offerings, etċ.: continual fire in 
house of pregnant woman or пча 
borm child; holiness of cock and cer- 
tai other animale; taboo ngainat 
urinating or voiding faeces while 
itanding or walking: aacred girdle 
or shirt; law against talking while 
eating or drinking, etc.); spelle and 
exorcisms (Airyaman prayer Ahu- 
navér prayer, tames of Ahora Magda, 
charms, etc). The primitive customs 


considered are all pre-Zoroastrían, 
but Zoroastrianism, while unable to 
eradicate them, “at least modified 
= лан gave them a religious char- 


Ame Ci.) Magische — Steiner. 
(Arch, f. Religuw., Lprg. 1911, xtv, 
108-309. j Cites examples from 


Arabia of the practice of passing 
childless women over “ stones “ 
ho Hr make them capable of being preg- 


бейш (HJ) Des Alter des israeli | 


tachen — Versihnungstuges. — (Ibid, 
130-143, 1 fg.) Discusses the anm- 
tiquity of the Jewish day of recon. 
ciliation and ceremonimé therewith 
connected. G. regards it аз an old 
part of the law. "The dines Azarel ii 
to be dieere from the northwestern 
Mappe ( (cf. the rock-hewn 
| ied at el-Oela, etc.), 
te te CH.) Lantes und leima Beten. 
‘ibid. 1910, xri 619-621.) Cites 
ta mee ie loud and silent 
prayer from the Sai-wd-yh0, a work 
by a priest of ihe Tódo sects of Rod- 
dhista in Japan, written га. 1300 А. D. 
The spoken ward 1s better, but neither 
PARUM to help enter the eternal 
E 


heard (W. B.) Notes on the Yezidis. 
(Т. R. Anthrop. Inst, Lond. i911, 
XLI, 200-219.) "Treats of history and 
origin (tribal myths; Sheikh '"Adi), 
religious beljefa, (deities of good and 
vid, ride minor deities), the last day, the 
9 archangels, the creation (legends), 
the ark (rested om. Mt. Sinjar), the 
seven sanjaks (clans), religions hiez- 
y, secret rites, -custama, be- 
trothal (kame ae among Kurds), mar- 
Hage and divorce, buriul (specimen 
prayer), clothing (white; blue ts for: 
bidden), fasta, exemption from mili- 
tary service (om account of religious 
taboos), the New Year, names, saper- 
pitlans (charming, ete.) , Sheikh 'Adi'4 
Pilgrimage, shrines, sacred books. 
On pages 216-219 are given Chapter 
1—5 of the Jefmet, one of the sacred 
books of the Yeridis, adopted from a 
translation of a (Chaldean ecclesi- 
artic of Mosul, made in [901 
Huntington (E) Ph 

ment ss s factor in the present com- 
dition of Turkey. (J. of Race De 
velop., Worcester, Mass, TOIT; ифо. 
481.) Treats of nomadiem (chief 


environ: 
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cause of present es of ы 
Turk not pe | 

а пошад): unrest "id ынаа оп 
borderlanda (largely duce to momad- 
iun); diverüty of races; incompe- 
tence, inertia, laziness, hopelriantss 
HOt necessary qualities of Turkish 
race, bot due to physical environ- 
mont; rellgion (innate character of 
"'urks may not be greatly inferior to 
that of Christians). The problem of 
the Turkish empire one of adlspta- 
tion and the elimination of undesir- 
able qualities. Improvement of 
physica] environment is: absolutely 


necessary, The race ia not neces 
&arily bad a4 the core. 
| Jacobi (H.) Der Jainienos. (Arch. 


f. Religsw.. prg. 1910, xu, Gis- 
618.) — Résumés and. critiques of 
recent works on Jainism: Gaotrinot's 
Esral dr Bibliographie Jaima (Faris, 
1906) and Njertoire d'Épigraghie 
Jaia (1908), Barneit's . Antagads- 
daria and Awwilare vardiyadlardo 
(London, 1007), and various mono- 
graphs including periodical articles 

hy Jacobi, Sadli, Belloni-Filippi, 
Charpentier, Satis Chandra Vidy- 
bhussna, Hüttemann, Hertel, Meyer, 


Hallini ete. 

Jenkins (H. D.) A word about Turk- 
ish women. (Open Court, TSR 
тетт, Хх, 254-3270.) Treats of th 
change wrought in 1908, the occupa- 
tions open to Turkish women, the 
work of Halideh Fanum, Halideh 
Salih, eic. À very optimistic view is 
taken. 

Joyce (T. A.) Note on a numberof ire 
stitks from ruined sites an the south 
and east of the Takla-rmaian desert 
collected by Dr M. A. Stein. (Man, 
E ога, XL 34-36.)  Deicribes 

typical apparatus for the 
к Н ag” method—in all cases but 
one the “female” stick alone was 
found, ‘These Central Asiatic fire- 
sticks " might, from their appearance, 
perfecily well have came from East 
Africa, ]. suggests: Graeco-Buddhis- 
Hc influence in these firesticks, which 
from the circumatanres of thair find- 
ing. tam not be of great age. 

Kinnosnke (A.) Christian ruiesinns im 
Japan. (Century Mag. N: Ye DiE 
740-750. 6 fgx.) Gives accouni of 
the frst Protestant Christians in 
Japan, in the early seventies, etc. 





(ihe author zs * an aatsider pire and 
simple"), да progresi slnce, Mr. W. 
E- Grifs dddè a comment (pp. 749- 
250), in which he satimates thot "at 


least five millon Japanese see in jesus - 


their Mester and in pure Christianity 
the only hope for Japan, азд the 
mare or less earnestly strive to live 


altet his example" By way af 


familles s odia] unit), if ever, | 


Japan will become Christian. 

Enosp (G.) Rapport sur one mission 
officielle dttude musicale en Indo- 
chine. (Intern, Arch. f. Ethnagr, 
Leiden, ТОП, ХХ, таї-зїзт.). Gives 
resulta of study of [ndo-Chinese 
(Annatnit=) music made by author, 
who resided in Indo-China 1898—rgog. 
History (Annamite (иш lẹ of 
Chinese origin; atory of invention of 
musie according in (Chines writers, 
PP. 124-131), melody (tmir im- 
proves from Ching south; binary 
rhythm eammoeri, ternary — rare). 


Pages 138-149 occupied wih Annam- 


ite texts: pages r5O-15f music of 
Ánh tong: To be continued. 
Laufer (Н) King Tsing, the author 
of the Nestorian: inscription, (Open 
Court, Chicago, torn XXV, 44d-424.) 
Treate of the Nestorian, missionary 
Adam, the character of the inserip- 
tion (Buddhistie influence, aid of 
native scholar, tc}, literary fea- 
tures, etc. 635. uen ion — (iis- 
covered in 1625), "la a iterary pro 
duction of the highest order.” 

The Introduction of vaccination 
into the. Far East. (Ibid, i25-$3t, 
| ph)  Describes the introduction of 
vaccination into China, Japan, cic. 
with particular reference to a color. 
print (reproduced and explained) by 
Каіна Shuntei, a pupil of Shun- 
yei, with a long inscription by Sàsai 
Setto, —Shuntel flourished about roo 
1820. The print trenis of ihe inito 
duction of waceinstinn imis Japan; 
anil sometime before 1850 (the print 
i probably posthumous) "а new 
delty aprang up," for in this print 
we have “thè conception of a power- 
ful Incky genius, riding on a caw, 
ami driving out, with the force of his 
spear, ihe disease of amall.pos." The 
&mall-poz devi] i& the typical Jap- 
anes dii, or the Chinese bali, 

v. Le Coq (A) Sprichwarter ond 
Linder aus der Gegend von Turian 
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| Mackenzie (H. D.) 


Marie (A) La 


(N. &, I3, Igrt 


mit einer dort gufgenommencn War- 
tezliaze.  (Bacsaler-Archiv, Beiheft I, 
toio, iv -1- 100, t pL) Gives native 
text, phonstie transcription and trans- 
lation of gra Eaat-Turkish proverbs 
and proverbial expressions from the 
region of Turfan, collected during 
the Central Asiatic expedition of 
1903; and of 7 love-song, a satirical 
song a saig On women, and s other 
ionga, from the tame region. The 
vocabulary (pp. Bt-100) of words 
cüllscted at ijars-Choódacha contains 
three columns to ihe page. The dia- 
leet of Turfan i» not much different 
oon E TIE eae ne 
сї. According to vi Le Coq the 
langusge of Turfan neglects consid- 
erably vowel harmony and sometimes 
Admita vety strange combinations af 
consonants For the appellation of 
the German Kalaer, which had begun 
tü be used in the form giláka' lim the 
author was alie io substitute iyd, 
a transcription uf the French and less 
liable to become corrupted, Many of 
the proverbs ate very atriking, &. g., 
“The hero eats the arrow, hia child 
eats excrement," L e. "the hero dies 
in battle, his child auffers from por- 
erty"; “an official hes neither father 


aor mother"; “only à fool shows his 
тш Rea ates ie ee and e 
dog hgure aften i1 se proverbe, 
The explanations of wordi in the 
vocabulary contain many ethnalogical 
anil folk-lore data. 
India’s restless 
neighbors and tbe. Khyber Pass, 
{шу Мак. N. Y, топ, тхххп, 
75-bBa, 6 ige) Contains a few 
notes on the Afghans, etc. 
couverte récente de 
deux livres sacrés des Vésidis, (Ал- 
hrepc St Gabriel-Madling — bei 
Wien, 191t, vi, f- ) Native tests 
anil translations of t the Atebi /айтсА 
and Marka fas, two suered Mss. of 
the Vesidis, rhe * boak of revelation * 
and the "black: book," preserved 
among the religions books af this 
sect in the library on the mountain of 
the Yordin The language of these 
Mss, is anid to resemble ancient Kur- 
dixh. The alphabet fa оГ п mixed 
character, See Hittner (M.). 
i (O) her die chinesische 
Sraatereligion ond ihren -Kalima 
Z f. Мына, Bertin, Tn T, ХЕТТ, 
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345-375, 7 fgs.) Treat» of the Chi- | 
nese state-religion and ita eult,—his-: 
tary development, etc, from earliest 
e as represented in sacred books 
articular the Shu-King, the Shi- 
am] the Li-Ki), down to the 
present. The worship of Shangtl 
(* Heaven"), ancestor-cult und sac- 


rifces, the temple of heaven (pp. 362- | Müller. (W.) 


y and altar of earth [п Peking. 
emphasizes the purity of the an- 
cient Chinese cult (no Bacini аб 
arose Sates rer ee 
ang Were pot pop 
bot rather philosophic theories or 
physical facts), Buddhism, the only 
foreign cultureelement that hitherto 
bu gemik firm and у ае. 
пи, is responsible for dere 
ments im ihe direction of 
temples, and picture-cults, М, thinks 


}, prehistoric and perhaps half 
А, the ideas handed down by 
tradition were "purely monotheis- 
tic"; then after the Chou period a 
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change to a dualistic: view (Heaven | 


and Earth) occurred; nnd later- atiti 
in the 6th century B. C, developed 
" sti existing materialistic, oF 
ther agnoitic, view with some slight 
v of monotheism. 
Moller (A. A.) A girls’ school Їн 
Manchuria, i Parents’ Rev, Lond, 
Tork, XXN,- 226.) Notes of visit 
to girls’ school in the inland town ms 
Наш Min Fo. The girl? probably 
“ compare ау with d of à 
similar Mp te English schools.” 
Mueller (H.) Über das taoistische 
Pantheon der Chinesen, seine Grand- 
lagen und seine historische Entwick- 
tung. (2. -f.. Erhnol,, Berlin, Igit, 
хі, 391-425, 18 fgx] Treats of 
the origin and development of the 
Taoist Pantheon of the Chinese, as 
distinct from the family-pantheon and 
the Buddhistic and Lamaistic pan- 
hami Terms (Tao, Vin and Yang. 
ete): the development of the ^" 
theon.—the old religion, e Vitkin 


Lao:tre, ^ т | 

(golden аре), the Гел (par- 
ticalarly Sio ling), Buddhism. 
foreign religions, Periian influences, 
Manichaean-Taoistic infwenced, the 
montheistie religious, further devel- 


epment), the Taoistic Pantheon in ii 
present form (snuregs, elmasilication 
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of ths godi—nature-delties, personi- 
heatian of dieis, deification of pre- 
historic or protohimaric pervonalities, 
aoa tte RE the historical 
, Huddhistic figures which have 
made their way into the Chinese: 
Pantheon; Feng-shen: the Pantheon 
of the Feny-sheu-yensyi, mee) a 
Japanisclics MR, 
und Knabeniest. (hid, s 
fg.) Treat of the. Japanese " 
festival," celebrated on ihe thir 
of the third month (рр. 326-576) a 
the "boys featival.” celebrated on 
the fifth day of the fifth month. The 
reaction af Tapas agsinst too euch. 
Occidentalization i» revealed in. nne 
way im ihe attentlon given (o "rhe 
five festival "he other three are 
the Jimjüim or Nanakusa, the Tame 


Agra, aai) the Chopa festivals 
Баа the fitit period. (ca. 2500-1200 | Nilsson (M. P.) 


Ariernas forsta upp 
tridande i frümre Asien (Ymer. 
Stockholm, tg11, XXxt, б. map.) 
Résumés data (from recent worl. M 
E. Meser, H. Winchler, etc.) ая 
the frat appesrance of the Aryans ы 
Asia Minor, ete. 

ummer (E) Die Sinaifrage. 
(Mite. el. pet Ges. in. Wien, 
GIR Liv, 1 &) Dii 
cusses the querstion of qoe of 
ihe Sina] of the ВШ views af 
liurckhardt, Lepaius, Ritter, Tischen- 
богі, Веке, Burion, Griite, Stade, 
Wellhanwm, Miketta, Gunkel, Meyer 
Haunt, Musil, ete: Prof: O. u 

that the meent tesmarchee of Musil 
nnd Kober have probably made it 
certain that the Sinal of the Hable was 
the volcano Hali I-Bestr, near N, lut 
27" and W. long- 32". This mpietè 
the theary of the wanderings öf the 
Teraclites in the Sioa) Peninsula, 
Мтне falk-Iare 
notes; ТЕО: Lore, Lond. Tort, 
хц, 73-77.) Мов um "raimamnk- 
ing," prejudices against dmonng by 
women, and hv husiana of women 
with chili, "ertl eye," ete, among 
Рапјан chapross (dborkerpees), 


ош of (Һе Han- quid Offord (J.) A Hittlte bronse statuette, 


(Ann. Arch. & Anihrop,. Liverpool, 
Igri, W, 88-83. 1 pl) Describes and 
figures а һи НИР вашае 
probably from the Delta of the Nils, 
obtained in Caire [m December, 1910. 
Certain Hiniin affinities are anggested 
hy the zuthor. Tha female Agure ii 
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placed erect upon a lion or panther. 

—— Life in ancient Babylonia four 

thousand ‘years ago; as depicted by 

the Dilbar tablets. (Ibid. 15-21.) 

Тгеміз of irrigation, legal. documents 
records, elc. 


Oldenberg (H.) Der indische Bud- | 


dhismus t907-1909. (Arch f. Re 
Hg. Lpg. тото, жіп, 572-6514.) 
Résumés und critiques of literature 
of Indiam Buddhism from тот to 
1509,—works of Senart, de la Vallée 
Poutssin, Lehmann, Windisch Oltra- 
mare, Hackmann, Oldenberg, Fow- 
cher, Rertholot, Neumann, Pavilini, 
Norman, Mrs Rhyi-Davids, Fuchs, 
Cowell and Kouse, Dutoit, Charpen- 
tier, Schrader, Geiger, Huber, Ane- 
i, Lévi, Lefmann, Морага. 
Marshall, Stein, v. Le Coq, Sieg und 
Slegling, Pischel, Thomas, de Zilva 
кеа ү, van der Bergh van 
Eysinga, Edmunds, ete, 
Oldest ora е in the world. 
(Amer Antiy, Benton Harb, Mich, 
XXxil, TOIT, 40-41.) Cites English 
text of letter from Gimil Marduk of 
Rabylen to the Lady Кариа af 
TEN а. z200 B. itd Eng: 
text of part of t Egyptian 
“Song of the H 
Pick (B.) The Cábala and its influence 
on Judaism and Christianity. (Open 
Court, Chicago, IQII, XXY, 321—341, 
3 fgs.). Treats of God, Creation, 
Adam Kadmon, the archetypal man, 
the cabbalistic tree, the realm of the 
Evil, the Messiah, ete, 
Planert (W) Religiöse Betiler in 
Sudindien. {Batssler-Archiv, Log. 
н. Berlin, 1911, % 143-154, 4 "pls, 10 
dgs) Treate in detail of the religious 
beggars and mendicants of Soath 
India, thelr relatlons to religion, 
drem, pataphernalia, performances, 
peculiarities, еіс. Among the wor- 
shipers of Shiva the so-called Pandi- 
ram beggars are (he moet consrdereed, 
among those nf Vishnu (Һе Sapa- 
daver. 
roctor (H.) The migration of Dan. 
(Amer Апі. Renten Harb. Mich, 
OTT: ххх, 22-33.) Notes em the 
Abhé  Feurriére's memoir Їп the 
#етие d'Exeghir Mytkologrque, in 
which, wing the “etymological " 
method, he “traces the origin of 


human sacrifices amen (he Greeks | 


fo the worship of , broaght in 
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Ross (E. A.) 


arper," ea. 2300 B, C. | 


[N &., 13, 1911 


by the Danite immigrants.” in the 
та of Elijah. The Celts and the 
Deuids are also Danite, according to 


F, 
Rose (M. А.) Sirmür folk-lore notes. 


(Folk-Lore, Lond, roto, xxt 5o1- 
507). Gires fram the Hindn State 
of Sirmür, in the southern ranges of 
the Himalayas, items of. folk-medi- 
cme en: Naire texts and tranala- 
tions of mantras for snakebite, bite 
of black scorpion, for expelling evil 
spirita from women, for caring fever, 
diseases of children, eien charms 
against rats, eic. 
The race-über of the 
Chinese. (Pop. Sci. Mo, Lancaster, 
Ра. 1011, їХхїх, 403-408.) Mates 
recovery from te injuries, re- 
stance to blood-poisening. тагепевз 
of organic heart-tronble, freedom of 
women from dispineement mnd other 
troubles peculiar to the sea, resistance 
ee гате succumbing undar chlo- 
ete. A part st least of the 
= toughness" of the Chinese, Prof. 
R: ascribes to “a special race тиму 
which they have acquired the 
coutee of a longer ond severer m ны, 
nation of the less fit than our North- 
European &ncestors ever experienced 
In thelr clviliced state.” 


Schotter (A.) Noter ethnographiques 


sur les tribus de Komvteheou, Chine. 
(Anthropes, St. Gabriel-Madling bel 
Wien, 1911, vr, 318-344.) Continued 
from "Vol IV. Treats of the 
miao or "hlark barbarians,"—4tribal 
divisions, dress, occupations (agri 
culture), marriage (daughter of sis- 
ter marries son of brother), funerals, 
lotemism, political régime, literature 
(songs and rveritatiwes), traditions 
(myiha of the origin pf man, cos- 
mogonic idens, deluge, virgin birth), 
vocabulary (lists of 75 worda in He- 
miso and Pe-misa; tribes related to 
the Hi-miao) (the Tsin-miao; Jate- 
miso or Je-kémiao—arcount of 
Wock-breeding, whence the name; 
Kuó-pó-mian or mámntaineers) : tribes 
related io the Kz-teou-mlao (the Ke- 
tang, Choty-sy-mioo, Vang-hoang- 
mias); doubtful tribes (the Ti- 
kiang mian Kiou-kowmiao, Yang. 
ao-mian, Yái-miso, Txin-teon-miao, 
oatu miso Tong-miao or troglo- 
dytes, Sy-miao or " western barba- 
rians" Tanganimo or eastern. barba- 


rians, Teng-jen, rtc,); mixed Misa 
tribes (Long-kia-tez, — Tsiy kis-tse, 
Song-kis-tee, ёіс.). The Mino ure 
the autochthones of Kwe-Chow. The 
author thinks they are too subjected 
to have apy future than à abordi- 


Shakespear (].) Notes on the irm 
rkers of Manipur and the annual 
festivals in honor of their special 
deity Khumlangba. (J. Е. Anthr, 
Inst, Lond. 1910, XL, 349-359. 1 fg.) 


Describeë smelting, forging, and the 
КҮ festival oc La-kerasba. (plens- 
ing the god). Ehumlangba is rep- 
resented by "a piece of trom a few 
inches square.” In the ceremonies 
eae the aged priesiess who gets 
aaa the nang or fiddle 


' the 

iyers, the Larpham (ог God's 
place), the fire-kindling mů ofer- 
ings of rice, Kihei, etes inwoustion. 
and offerings of fruit and vegetables, 
procession, dances, visit to shrine 
in marketplace, prayers dantes of 
various sorts, a dramatic performance 
(goddess, comic man, ete.) the rites 
last for 4 days. The 


; parado of em. 
gaged couples is mot an actual part 
of the Larkargnba. What occors 


after the obeisance and prayer clos 
ing the important ceremonies does 


Bing (S. N.) India's * untouchables” 
(Sa. Wkmrtr., Hampton, Va, Or, 
xt, 279-290, $ Iga) Treats of the 
“low caste! natives, particularly in 
Martinpur, setiled some ten years 

айо е some seventy Indian Chris- 

tian fomilles-—“all of the native 

Christians of the little (бшп mre 

either parish converts, or the direct 

descendants of ‘untouchables"; but 
not one of them follows the kered- 
itary profession of his forefathers.” 

: made i& notable. 


—— The work of the Pundita Ката". 


bai (Ibid, 562-571, 6 fgw.) Treats 
of the work of the Mukti Mission at 
Kedgaon, near Poona, in the Bombay 
Presidency, where Bible study and 
industrial training of girls are com- 
bined, 
Boys in India, at home and at 
school. (Thid. 14-22. 7 fea) Treats 
of home-life. ("no easier than school- 
life"), hours and punishments, тасв: 
tions, dress, religious ceremonie 

marriage (pp. 15-20), play& ап 
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games, the "monkey-man," juvenile 


| crime, etc. 


Greek inscriptions from Asia Minor. 
(Ann. Arch, and Anthrop., Liver- 
pool, 1911, rV, 35-44. t pl) Gives 
29 peepee from 1 places, copied 
during the Liverpool University In- 
stitute of Archeology capedition of 
1907,—1hs route was from Angera 
fAncyra) through Galatia, Cappado- 
ela, Cilicia, und Commagene, 
Smith (RE. A.) The stone aye in 
Chinese ‘Turkestan. (Man, Lond. 
rgit, xr, 81-83, t pl, 1 fg.) Treats 
of worked stones (mostly jaoper), in- 
cluding two jade celta and three 
arrowheads, collected from the Lop- 
nor desert Or M. A. Stein in 
1505-1 . auggesi» comparison 
with the diminulive tools of obsic- 
ian, etc, from the kitchen-middent 
of Japan, specimens from Hakodate, 
єс. and thinks that “some eonnec- 
tion with the extreme east of Asia ia 
not altogether out of the question.” 
Starr (F.) Japanese riddiee. (Trans. 
As Soc Jap, Yokohama, 1910, 
xxxttit, Tyo, $ fg, bibl) General 
disustion of Japanese mars, etc; 
with numerous examples (рр: 14-55) 
in Japanese and English versions, 
In Japanese сесита (Ше masy (includ- 
ing the true mars analogous to & cef- 
jain type of conundrum; children’s 
mazo, approaching the rue riddle; 
and self-evident mara) ond rhanji 
(rebus'and pictures). Pref. 5's col: 
lection now includes over 800 mare 
Gee aley his artiele om " The rebus 
and its kin im Japan" in The Tap 
ameér Magasimg [or June, 1900, 
—— Lolo objects in the Public Mu: 
seu, Milwaukee. (Boll. Publ. Mus. 
Milw., 1911, L 209-220, E pl.) ре 
scribes ond figures articles of dress 
(cape, shirt, jacket, trousers, cap) 
end ornament (neckband, ring). 
earry-mnet, pipe, bow and arrows 
quiver, bowstring. wristguard, aword, 
scabbard, cniras, jew-harps, musical 
pipes, Plates 4-8 contain  phota- 
he of Lolo. These specimens 
probably “the only Lolo objects in 
«he United States" were obtained, 
during his чу in Sechuen 1899- 
1903. by Mr O, L. Stratton. from 
whom they ‘were scquired Зу ihe 
Museum. To Mr S3 brief notes of 
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his experiences Prof, S. adds some 
ethnólogica] iiems, The " nom Mon: 
golian " appearance of the Lolos ii 
рма, 


5%опа (M. Б) Race prejidice in the | 
Far Баі (Nat. ‘Geogr. Mag. 
Wash. 0010, wxi 973-055. 6 fgs) 
Treats of actions and attitgdes of 
Europeans, ete. towards Asiatica. 
In fare of the danger of Asiatic 
ethnic solidarity, *it in not the Asian 
who needs educating, it 5a the Eiro- 
peut." Some of ihe illustrations are 
of ethmologic interest. 

Stünner iH.) Ein hrahmanisches 
Weltiystem, — ( Basss]et-Archiv, Lpeg. 
u. Berlin, 1913, |, 015-134, 5 ma.) 
Treata of @ water-culor copy of a 
Picture {the original fa in the Li. 
brary of Tanjore} representing the 

ahinanic world system, now in the 
Berlin Ethnological Museum, ‘The 
Picture is of South Indian origin andl 
the deity concerned js Vishnu. Hear. 
ee, (he human world, and hell are rep- 
resented, The picture and (ia diet. | 
Hons аге ыи jn detail: The 
varieiy amd complexity of the subject 
ii very etriking. | 

Strange fate of idols. (Open Court, 


for ihe sick), dress and orüament, 
dwellings {toward the interior the 
prevailing type is mote and more like 
the Malay pile-dwelling}, hunting 
und weapons (knife, ha bow and 





















arrow), agriculture. | | 
o live some go miles from the 
west coast, between Chinese and Lot, 
The Li languages and their relation 
to those of the continent are dis- 
coused (pp, 214-397) and vocabu- 
laries given (рр. 222-336) of # 
Hainan languages compared wit 
Miao-tze, Pan-yan, Mo-van, Siamese, 
ond Annamert. On pages 218-221 
grammatical items are given, The 
Li dialects are probably telated to 
Siamese, ete, and the ancestors of 
these people jin. Hainan formerly 
dwelt somewhére in W. Annam or 
Siam, Ethnologie no less than lio- 
guistiz data suggest this, ! 
Small (L) Esiste una filologia. in- 
diana? (Scientia, Bologna, 1911, X, 
No. 4, 353—160; also. French. r£xum/, 
igr-21:.) — [Vacusses teczent works 
en Hindu literature sni language 
(Jacohi, Barth, Grierson, Fausboll, 
Öldenberg, Garbe, Franke, et]. S 
takes an optimistic view of the atatus 
of Indian philology, and looky. faz- 
ward 10 an approaching renaissance 
mee da tei — 
[тїш (I. ir [Impass asgovarld. 
Vmer, Stkhlm, 1911, xxxi, 77-83, 
2 fgx) Discusses Japanese legends 
with translations (рр, Bo-B1) of 
"The айту of the plum-iree" and 
yi Мери peii 
inson (T. premier pasteur piro 
SUM hindon. goes MOMS 
"Ar^ Itf, Txi, 189 m1, 1] fg. 
Reproduces fram an original drawing 
of 1744 & portrait of " Rev, Aaron," 
bor in Goudelenr im 1693, ordained 
at Tranquebar, ih 173:, "the first 
Protestant Hindu minister.” The 
open Bible In his hands ip Intended 
lo display Acts XI, 18 in Greek amd 
тали. , 
Virchow (H) Über die Weichteile 
des Chinesinnenfusses. (Z.f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1011, кип, 175) Note on 
ansinmical examination of the feet of 
a fz years’ old Chinese woman, Die- 
tails to be published later. 
| Waddell (I А.у А note on ihe det 
ivation of. Miri. (Man, Lond, о, 
XH M.) Argues that the tribal name 


Chicagoi tots, XX, bog-701, 2 ige) 
Brief acconnt of two Minida idole 
(made by Christian artisis, and. re 
enting Si Anse with her infant 
on her knees, amd the Virgin of the | 
moment of the Annunciation), now 
both worshiped in the old pagan | 
fashion af Chandar in the Маай dis- | 

.. trict, India. 

Stmoda (W.) Die LI auf Hainan und 
Ihre  Berehunges rum asiatischen 
Келіп. ү, + Nie wee pic 
Toin XL, t)s-4 Feats of the 
Li of the hand ef Hainan, China. 
History (first notice! of Hainan зоб 
B C-33 А, 0. duting earlier Hon 
тупавќу у, population, пае, Етти 
ouy: and mythology (point toward 
Cechin China), tribal divisions and 
nomenclature. (some 16 or 16 different 
Li-eople), physical and mental 
characters (reports quite iliscordant), 
peram and social. atrangrments, 
hedlly deformations (distension of 
ears, perforation of pase—eistoma | 
prevailing in Farther India; tattooing |. 
of women only), emioms and tirages 
[syringe festiva! ; marriage-ritrs, blood. 
revenge; offerings to evil-apiritu 


ef the Miri of Assam mess ~“ hill- 
men"; they call themaelvea. Mishing, 
‘men of the soil,"—mi is the Tibetan 
word for “man,” and “is found with 
meaning. amongst most of the 
Himalayan tribes from ые down 
tn пах i d ee са Miri 
"a typically Mongoloid people. 
Weissenberg (S.) Die syrischen Juden 
anthropologisch betrachtet. (Ztsehr. 
f£. Ethnal, Вет, torn, хіти, ера, 
d TEs) Treats of ДЕ 
тА of. Syrian T ls 
of measurement: anil ма А of 
types, etc, of 50 isles from Damas- 
cus and ro males and 10 females from 
Aleppo are given. The [Damaens 
ma ra Moret (av, 1663 mm.) than. 
tbose of Aleppo (av. 1045), lunger- 
headed (indexes av. йо and Spp. 
shorter-faced and more * Semitic 
néwe-type, Syria never was а 9 Ба 
Jew" country: the Alsppo Juws are 
more mized (Spanish blood, etc.). 
— Die mesepotamischen Juden in 
anthropologischer Beriehung. (Archiv 
f. Authrej., Breschwy., 1060, N..F. X, 
2331-239.) (Gives results of observa- 
tion, with detailed — messurementi 
(height, finger-rezch, hesd and. face) 
of 40 Mesopoigmian Jews (18 meu 
from Uria, $ from Bagdad, 14 from 
Kurdistan; 12° women from (гід, 
Bagdad, Diarbeks, anil Mesul) Ac- 
cording tò Dr S. ihe Me 
Jew ia below middle height, oh 
meidlerate — headecircumference. — and 
aboot 78, — Dolichocephaly 
(rarest in Kurdistan) appears in 
ui 13.5 Se. The face L very long 
(longest in Нардай) : поле naf- 
tow amd Jong and in 9 of the canes 
“Semitic” in form.  flondnes is 
rare, pame $ being brunette. The 
Jews in Mesopotamia eumber still 
some (6005, They speak Arabic, 
Bunte from Diarbeke Kurdish, while 
Aramaic 18 said tn be seil used. dna 
few villages of Kuntistan, It is pos 
on аң eae úre relija of ihe ten 
+ eaptive to. Halrylea. 
Willams (M. E) Hittite archives 
from Hugha Keuli, arranged in chro 
ВА, order. (Алп. Arch. and 
Liverpool 1:011, 1v, gü— 
ax) sves 24 [ems translated from 
the (irish Ma ar of Dr Winck- 
lee in the Afítt. d. D. Orient-Gei.. 
Xo, 35, Dec, 1907. 
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Woolley (G. L.) 


Wright (A. R.) 


Barrows (Т. T) 


Beech (М. М. Н] 
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EN (Е. Н.) The kingdom: of 
Flowers: China. (Nat. Geogr. Mag, 


Wath. 19t t, XXI, 1053-1035, 24, figs.) 
Gives an accannt of "the wealth of 

trees and hruba of China,” bic: 
Some of the illysiratlons {votive 
alfering em tree. temples, timber anil 
bes carriers, Fock-cavp, 210.) ate of 
ethnologic interest. Оп рака 1023 
n mie "nur debi to China's gar- 


Armenian falk-tales, 

( Falk-Lare, Landa igre, Е goy- 

511i Mgr, xxi 77-80.) | 

The thausand-noted nightingale le (He. 

tatan — Bnibul),  Tenthousamdfald. 

These are the tenth and thied steries 
m. Manana. 


— Armenian folk-tales, (ТЫЧ. зоти, 


77-50.) -English text only of Na. 5, 
E Tun Howe fold,” ihe ihird atnry 
їп Далан, 

scum ancient local 
pottery from — Chinese. Turkeitsn. 
(Mam Lond. 1911, x1, 129-132, t pl., 
4 fg) Trests of the tougher local 
products atmang ihe specimens brought 
back by Dr M. A. Stein from bii 
explorations ef anzient altes. ( Mingoi 
near Kara-thahr, óth-gth | centuries 
A. IK; Mitin, ra, ih century A. D.; 
Lop Маг; Votkan; Akterek; So 
yung-cheng, ete.) im Chinese Turkes- 
tas дї} wesierimost Chima, At 
Yotkan the Gandhara influence Н 
marked, although purely Chinese 
motives of decoration ватта ос: 
eur; Aktiwrek áhüws numerous mal. 
agies {a g- glared handles of the 
shape common on Roman lamps). 
-hinrse tree-worship 
amd. tria] by ordeal. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond, 1911, Xx5, 333-214. t pk) 
Note om case of tree-worship near the 
cty of Vung-Ping-Fu, на af 
сыни, 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLY NESTA 


The Negrite and 
allied types im the Philippines. 
(Amer, Anrop. Lancaster, Pa. 
TURO, M. A, ari 358-376.) 


Bean (R. B.) Philippine types. (Thid. 


377-39. Q pli, 2 fga) 

"The swine of 
Deligs" A Horzes fairy stery told 
the nuithor bv one Ponghulu Arxut, a 
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Tulong chief resident in Labuan. 
(Man, Lowd., tgtr, x, 2-6.) English 


text only of tule concerning marriage 
of human beings with * pig-maldena." 


ete. 

Benedict (L. W.) Bagobo fina art 
collection, (Amer. Mos Ja N, Y. 
1g11, 31, 164-171, 8 igs) Noises col 
lection from Bagobos 


+ of southern 


Mindinas (i . Malays) recently 
installed ; D ress (beadwork, brats 
leglets, m е ehild-hanmeoek), 
maine carrying bag, woman's guitar, 
hesp-fiber pattern, basketry, barm- 
o, elc. 
Boyd (C. T.) A country fair in Moro- 
| (Century Mag. N. T. Tort, 
LXXti, 681-685, 3 fgs.) Describes 
Moro fair and Ssns. hild at Cota 
bato —the “First Moro Agricultural 


aod Industrial Fair" Exhibits fram 
the Buldum Plawsy, Maguindanao, 


from the pagan Monobos, Bilans, | 


Tifurmy, ete. were on view, Many 
chiefs were present from various parts 


of ihr country, The Tiruray dancing 
girls, Moro ‘girl, etc, were attrac- 
tim. 
Brown (G) 
cannibals, (Man, Lond. tori xn b3- 
ation, eating of flesh stripped 
from. dead bodies) aocitty of the te- 
ion about Bon: and Ératubu on the 
west coa of New Iriznd. "This 
rinnil cannibalism waè atticed ta 
get duck the strength, spirit, and in- 
uence lout by death in war, ete. 
Brownell (A): Turning savages into 
сіе. (Outlook, N. Y. rte, 
XUVI, 921-931, tO fga) Tresti nf the 
Mores of Mindanao and Jolo mid 
the work of Gor. Finley in estahlish- 


ө) „гг description of the Sipkipto | 
{ 


ing the "Moro exchange" at Zam- | 


ролро, leading to “a revolution of 
sarage customs ani manners, modes 
of living and |n dealing with sash 
Other wind with the Government.” 
Conant (C, E.) Consonantal changes 
amd vowel harmony in Chamorr 
i Anthropos, 51, Gabriel-Madling, bei 
Wien, 1911, vr, 136-146.) Discusses 
with numeroms examples chatge of 
Indonesian p to fin Chamorro, $ to 
Ж}. È to bz the rid and rgá laws; para- 


He og ur qu. abe the influence of j | 
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шошо change, 
—— Punans Borneo. ilhid, 1 |—— Manesyllahie rootá in 
15). Brief notes at method of walk | 
ing, use of blow-pipe, *zilent trade," - 





A secret society of ghoul- | 


| & W 


[5. &, 13, 1911 


"d r m of the following syl 
lable » becomes e and & becomes i 


lable,— e b ae atic eal 
The vowel a ia also subject to 
n -hange. 


(Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc, N. V. 
гаш, xxxn 389-394.) Pampanga 
showi à number of monosyilabie roots, 
due to contraction from thè corte 
sponding Indonesian dissyllabic forms 
(a list of 3$ ia given). "The author 


Doles "an instructire tendency to 
restore the dissyllabic character of 


the affected worda which, as memo 
iyllahlez, were felt to be incomplete, 
by prefixing a colorlesa vowel, gen. 


erally a” Ыы 
жу phon рее 
Tagalog = | 
Dempwolif (0.) Sagem und Mürchen 
aus Hilihili, ( Baessler-Archiv, Lpzg. 
п. Berlin, 1011, 2, Gy-toz,) Native 
bexti pn translations of 19 tales and 
legende. {3 totemle tales m savior- 
legend, —7 minor tales of the aky- 
Woman, the flute-player, origin of 
coconut, те, Кажа, tahacco, why dogs 
d5-mot speak any more) obtained in 
March-April, 1606 from as 18-уеаг 
old man from Bilibili {Astrolabe Bay, 
Kiáier-Wilhelmsland, German New 
Guinea).. Totemism is here under. 
stood ва “реја jn relationship with, 
or descent from, animuls (t. g, ùi 
here, etocodile and рів). Kilibub 
and Manunibu, the brothers, figure 
at saviors; fire war obtained from 
the pudenda of an old woman; tohac- 
co came from the stare: the coconut 
Шт up from ihe skull of an old 
dwarf. 





fealand (The). (Unlv of Pens. 
Mux Ja Phila, тойт, п, 30-42, 15 
Га) Gives extrueta from Cook's 
account of the New Zealundere (pp, 
1-33). Also notes on tattooing, 
ouseposts, райе Тасев, carved 
heads of. wooden ataves and blades of 
liafar mere óc jade clüb, whale-bane 
clubs, curved wooden dancing обон, 
carved wooden boxes, keilibi ot per- 
tonal ornament of jude, ete, 

Fischer (H. W,) Planggi-Tücher am 
Atreh, Summira. (Intern. Arch, f. 
Ethnogr.. Leiden, tort, xx; 16, a 
pl) Fipmres and described 2 slik 
Plungercloilie (one white, ime pink) 
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from. Achin, collected by Capt. Velt- | 
man in 1907 and now in the Royal | 
Ethnographic n 


thnog al Museum, technique, 
ornamentation, ete. Thee clothe be- 
long with "tie and dye work" The 
native names of the various paris, 
devices, pes iiri, eft, are given. 
Dyake’ b Bas ue 
yaks of | vat G . 
Mag. Wash, tgtt, xxii, 695-723, 26 
їшї) Treats of history, pecullar 
fashions, long  cammunal houses, 
catching fuh with poison, hunting 
crocodiles, edible birds’ nest» ete, 
The illustrationé (costumes of wom- 
en, children, houses, Industrial scenes, 
fishing. würblons: flow | 
good. The article i» based cn (he 
author's Seventeen Years among the 
Sra Dyak: oj Bornio (N. Ya tort). 


Ingram (]. N.) Wood-carving lu New 
"Salted ee EAR M TEN 


IOTI LXXXIL 773-775. $ fys.) A few 
notes on Manri carvings with illus- 
trations (house-decorations, bowl, 
etc.) from photogra 
Knapp (C) Deux sixiueties de |'Ile 
de Paques, (Dull. Soe. Geogr. Neu: 
chit, Neuchitel, 19010, xx, 455-456, 
2 рів.) Brief description, with figures 
of two wooden statuettes from Euster 
L, in the Ethnographic Museum of 
Newchdtel, and not cited by. Lehmann 
in his Sitliography of Easter |j. 
published in Aathrofos in 1007. 
Кип. (б. Р.) New Zealand jade. 
(Amer, Mus. Jo N. Yu igih Xi p 
58.) Noles on occurrence, used, ete. 
The Museum possesses ihe largest (3 
tons) specimen of Jide in any collec- 
tion,—ebtained in rgóz from South 
rae N. ©, ынын | i 
aang {A.) Mr Mathews threry ai 
даша. pliratries, (Man, as 
tort, Xt, 85.) Argues againe: M.'s 
view that phratries in Australis “ ure 
the result of à combination with 
cenmubium of two raced, primarily 
cratic" Tt does not seem physio 
—— Kabi wüb-ciass names. (hid. 3.) 
Points ont perplexity resulting from 
different wintemenis of Howitt and 
Mathews. L. thinks Mathews Is right 


"i hc ty mE decent, See Mathews 
(R. H.). | 
Lowie (R- H.) The new South Sea 


exhibit. (Amer. Mus: Ju N. Y. tort, 
X1, 53-55, 3 ig) Treats af Maori 
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pipe, ttc.) are | 





carved canoe prow anil (particularly) 

statue of Maori warrior by & Nean- 
dros, from x cast made of Hautuote- 
rangi, à young Maori, playing during 
the winter of тотго, in the Hippo- 
drome, New. York. 

v. Luüschan (F.) Zur Stellung der 
Taamanier im authropalopischen Syt- 
tem. (Z. Г. Eihnol, Berlim, 1011, 
хып, 287-289.) Critique of article 
of H. Basedow fn previous volume 
on the Tasmanian skull as an insular 
type. According to Dr v. L- ihe Tai 
manian’ are Melanesian, not Ausira- 
lian, slthoagh both these of course 
hair-iorm may have first arisen among 
the plemics ond may, indeed, be 
somewhat  comnected mechanicaliy 
with dwarf-growih. See also re- 
marks of Elaatsch on pageá 391—292. 

—— Über Pygmüen in Melunesien. 
(Ibid. 1910, 039-045, 3 igs.) Dis 
Onsses question of pigmies in 
Melanesia (certain skeletal remain 
indicate the former existence of emall- 
watured people on the Admiralty Iu; 
in various parta of New Guinea liv. 
ing pigmies have. been met,—on ihe 
Gogol by Lauterbach, om the central 
Ramu by the German expedition of 
1896, among the Kal by Poch and 
Meuhauss, eic). According to Dr 
vy. Ly a. very small skul) from the 
Kaiserin-Angusia River and certain 
small akotls from New Irciand and 
New Britain are those of pigmies, 
He is of opinion that pigmies, 
wherever found, are merely local 
stature-vuricties of man, fined racially 
by long isolation, retaming subse- 
quently in changed environment thei: 
aequire! characters, 

—— Zur Ethnographie des Kaiserin- 
Augusta-Flusses, — (Baesafer-Archiv, 
Трак, u: Berlin, rori, 1, 103-117, 35 
fg.) Treats of the pottery (larg 
clay vessels, decorated Ji the му 
of European prehistoric, face-orns, 
with piggy hesia: covere decorated 
with conventionalized human faces: 
vessels im form- of a human face; 
painted clay pigs’ heads, ete.), carved 
and palnted (human face) hair-orna- 
ments of Erythrina wood, and other 


specimeni of woodl-carving (bird 
hair-órnament and another bird- 
carving; can aka; horne, end- 


pleces for betel-cases, £166), textile 


objects (masks, rain-mantle), pre 
pared skull ete. chiefly from: the 
central Kaiserin-Augusta River, New 
Guinea,—thes specimens are now fn 
the Berlin Ethnological Museum. 
is: Vier EE Pol өш. 
(Ibid, t18, 4 ES) Note on four old 
toconut-fi helmets (two have 
feather ornaments). Two are from 
the С collection (Tuburi), the 


igin of ithe other two is not | 1 
iesus, LE Ud | Mosskowaki (M.) Dis Valke 


wh, thoigh undoubtedly from 
mome part of Polynesia. 


|yriesia. | 
Massa (A.) Wahriagekalender (kuti- | 


КА) im Leben der Malaien Zentral- 
Sumatra — (Z. f. Ethnal, Berlin, 
1910, ХОШ, 750-275, 1 pl, 21 fgx) 
Treats in detail, with farzsimils Ma. 
of the Fujika or divinatory calendars 
of ihe Malays of Central Sumatra, 
(heir warietics, use, ete The two 
chief varieties are the five-cectioned 
and (he seven-eectioned. — The word 
bulbs ia of Sanaktit origin. The 
4uthor'» collection of Eufibar came 
from Taluk on the Kuantan and 
Gunung Sahilam on ihe Kampar Kiri. 
Hindu inllüence is marked. 
Mathews E Н.) Маглај descent 
іп. the Kalabara tribe, (QQurersiand. 
(Man. Lond, tpit, xr, ro0-r03.) 
Criticimes Lang aod Thomas, who 
have been misled by the iata ín the 
late Mr Howiti’s book. and hia mis- 
taken report of ihe Kaláhara diyi 


sions, 
Mayer (0,) Die Schilmhrt bei dem 


Bewohnern ‘von Vuutom, Neu-Pome 
i Haeseler-Avchiv, 


Lpig. a Berlin, rors, 4, 35T-45€ 14 
pL, 1 fgs.) Trente in detail of tbe 
muanufactüre, equipment, ornament, 
wie, etc, of vessels among the natives 
ай Упа {New 
South Picie: Ralis (of bamboe, 
һапава-Иегаз, жїс,), toy-bonw (of 
coconut shells, leaves), nutliers, in- 
struments used, progress of work and 
"quagio" (songs, cm.) employed, 
paddles, masts, sall& sir, ranoes in 
ceremonial amd art. The natives of 
Vuatom are skilful navigators, Boys 
of arren. bnew how to paddle and 
sieer; women show ]ess abilinv im 


managing boats, 

Moáiglinni (E) 1b tanmgyio degli 
indigemi dell’ In. Sipots, Arcipelage 
Mentavel. (Arch, p,  l'Antrop, 

Firenze, 1910, xt, 4%0—454, В іра.) 
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Pomernpis) im ihe | 


[(*..£, 13, IgrI 


Treats of tattooing (with moles a 
sign of right to sit in meetings, etc.; 
with women mere ornament) ашып 
the natives of Sipora, ome of the 
lands of the Montawei group, off 
the coast of Sumatra. The native 
names of all the linea, etc., are given. 
Volk is wrong in thinking that 
recotdite meanings are hidden in 


these terms. Mentawel tattoving fòl- 


lows the anatomical lines of the | йу. 
am кипа ажыны, 
guinen und auf den vorgelagerten 
inseln. (Z, f. Etnol, Berlin, тот, 
ЕП, 315-3446, § fg) Treats of the 
coastal ahd inland tribes of the river 
Mamberamo, etc, fn Dutch New 
Guiness. — Coastal tribes’ situation, 
migrations, physical churactery (cer- 
tain things woggest the Veddas and 
wild tribes of Farther India,—hasir, 
xmall stature, bony: atructure, short 
convex upper lip, etc), ап» 
guages (thos of coast tribes Malayo- 
Polynesian; ihe interior tribes Pap 
tin), temperament and Ипйнщїпа- 
Hun {grent liars and gestuters), in- 
telligence and desire for knowledge 
(very inquisitive; interested in Enro- 
ps languages and clever at 
ng words), clothing and ornament 
(tattooing among coast-tribes only). 
argin-egend (human  szncestor а 
great Bsh), totemium, marriage-cns- 
tomi, religion (good and evil. spirit: 
colture-hero tale of coast-tribes, etc.), 
songs and dances (Papoatia have 
marked dramatic sense; amulets con- 
wecráted in dances ar the fuil оеш), 
trade, hunting (pigs, eseowaries, 
ес, fomi Pe ite preparation, Та» 
land tries taller and more power- 
fully. built; attaemie rude as com- 
pared with iribes of the Augusta 
River; paddle unknown. generally on 
soutli river; róle of women more im- 
portant than among toast tribes ; 
food differences hetween the sexes; 
homosexnal orgies of * men's honse 9; 
imitation of boys with festival in 
“men's hiss,’ rte, [р the асця 
won Wr Nenhauss sugersted mie 
sienary (nflaence in (he culiure-hero 
legends and the floed-myth and He 
W, Müller noted that the test of 
Papuan as against Melanetisn bon 
irüageà was grammatica] not lexical, 
Hr Xeuhauss alio doubted whether 
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these inland tribea were “ genuinely 
Papuan.” | 
—— Bericht uus Neu-Guinea. (Ibid, 


1910, хі, Morel уйу ж. prop 
ress. under date of July 25, 1910, 
from the mouth of the Fay Asi, ias 
А wocahnlary of боо words of the 
Kambel Rambóoi Koassa and data 
concerning their religion, festivals, 
customs, etc, wer obtained. The 
deities Mangossi (crestor айй тиш 
of the dead) and Sinomhbi (evil spirit) 
of the coast tribes (pp. 940-920) are 
not known fo the inland peoples; the 
smoon-chlt of the coast tribes haa de- 
S nm inio à пиро, Amulets атт 

їп obtained ани 
in. three vato d 30 phono 
graphig records, 130 photographs, 
meusürementa of 6o individuale a 
large number of drawings, eihnolag. 
ical apecimens, etz- 
Neuhauss (R) (Ober dit Pygmiien in 
Deatsch-Neoguinea nnd uber das 


Haar der Papas, (Ibid. 1011, xLtil, 


380-3875.) Treats of the pigmies of 
German New Goines (the chief cen 
ter is in the re region meat 
Finschhaten). ysical єк» 
(broader-skulled aay the taller | 
very small hands and feet, shock an 

Bread ear, convesity of upper- m 

rt), etc. The Pigmies of New 

»uines are. not a mere rhance ple 
nomencon (they have a róle in myih 
y story) i ther sre not a pradin 

“misery.” At pages 283-235 | 

air of the Papuana fe discussed,— 
form, color, ete. (artificial coloring 
4 known), The frequent occurrence 
of blond hair among Раридпя, wccord: 
ing to N., separates (hem from ihe 
African Negro, whom they resemble 
00 closely in some other hair-charnc- 
tere, In the discussion Fritsch pointed 
owt that the resemblance of the hairs 


of human races of the some hait- 


type (there ate only 3 hair-types) in 
che astonishing, although thee 
race? many not belong (o one and the 
same “human race," má generally 
understood. 


— Reise nadh Deuisch-Neu S 


(Ibid. [011, ILI, 130-132.) 

оп visit to Kaiser Морава in in 

ил, M, breught back with 
him hundreds of photographs of 

natives, ete, The resulia of the expe- 

dition will shortly be published in 3 
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Reiter (J) Kindermpi 
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large volumed. ‘The moat remarkalit 
object hitherto reported from Sew 
Guinea ie а вши figure of hard green 
stone exceeding in technique all other 
atone. objects from this region, but 

ogether Papuan The green stowe 
ie found at Huon Gulf, wher tho 
figure wai ud for " magical" pur- 

, Bee slan p. 140. 


posts. 
— Kinematographisehe und phono- 


e Aufnahmen aus Degtrsch- 
арны. К. 135-135, 1 fg) 
Further notes an expedition of 1906-— 
тото. The numerous cinematogr 
pictures Inclüde men and women at 
work, wargames of children, mack 
fights of adults, domestiz and coox- 
ing operstona, games nf adults and 
children, stages of pottery making, 
etc. Phonograph records include 
flute-onmg. drum-language, dances, 
etc. The та greenstone 
figure if reproduced om pr. 11]. 

Dia Faden- und Ab- 
le &uf Palau. (Anthropos. 
Bt. Gabriel-Madling bei Wien, toi, 
vi, 40-51, ro pia, 85 fae). Briefly 
describes with numes and 
tions 7656 (end m number net sub- 
varieties) atrisg-hgurés, etc, known 
among the children of the Pelew Ta. 
natives as cholidebdo!, L e. " gilt of 
the chalid (mirits or higher beings). 
Mos 1-13 are played by two peoples, 
(he ret by one. Tales go with these 
games. Among the figures are : house, 
tortoise, erab, various fruits stars, 
clouds, fishes, flies, sols, baskets, 
various birds women and men at 
work, кип, plantation, birdi in nesi, 
war, peace, etc, In a number af these 
paoms several things nre represented 





є їп Dratèch- 
Meuguimea. (Baessler-Archiv, Lgs. 
a. Berlin, 1011, t, 217-126.) Dee 

ariba briefly 114. plays and games 
af children (target and shooting 
games, war-games, 7; bathing games, 
t7: amimal-gumes, 11 ; hunting-games, 
(6; planting-games, 4: Ice grammes, 
5: hopping anil jumping-games 10; 
catching-games, 4: ballgame 3: 
threwing and horling-gemesa, 2; 
gusssing-gamed, 3: musical and noise- 
gamns, 4; fire-games, 6: miscellaneous, 
Tt) among the natives of German 
New Guinea; Of these 113 pimes 31 
are common to all the tribes con- 
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cerned; the others are distributed as | 


анана” Tumleo 43, Joo s4, Momo- 

Poyek 45, Zaure 41, Murik 
v onumbo 6s, Zepa ss, Mibüt 58. 
The Н af animal-playé is note- 
worthy, scarcely any. important ani- 
mal is omitted (the signihzance of 
animals for ihe natives ani à deep 
nature-feeling account for this). 


Many hunting games are merely imi- | 


tations of the hunt, e g., in Mibat. 
Planting-gomes which are егу сепи 
ami mnch liked are uot so much in 
vogue av animal and hunting-games 
The dunce-games are pot numerous 
(almost ali have sir but the chil- 
deem sre very fond af them. The 
hre-games result from the high re- 
qe in which fire is held amon 
tribes, The gomez in the sand 
and water offer many pointi of con- 
tact with those of European children 
at the seashore. Thr children bare 
а marked tendencr to invent mew 
games (ona invented in 1906 ia noted 
on p. 353), Genuine girlé' games are 
very fare (even domestic, or home 
bold ones), Games of adults seem 
unknown, but they sometimes partict- 
pate in those of the children. Moat 
games belong to cerinin — sensns, 
monthi, ete. Evening (a moonligut 
night i ideal) is the preferred time 


or play. 
(0.) Uber Siede- 

li gsverhilmips m. Süd-Nenmneck- 
lenbutg. (Z f. Ethnol, Berlin, 1910, 
Xi, 622-829, 3 fgs) Treats of the 
form of dwellings and thelr group- 
ing in villages a1 Tamm in the Mu- 
liama district of New Mecklenburg. 
observed at three different intervals. 
The typical hut is ovul, but 1ec 
liy als occur. The Чтв: оазе 
are ont for each family, There are 

cooking-houses, " men's houses," 
storehouset, boat-honses, etc. Nearby 
in the graveyard- Considerable 
change: sometimes take place within 
1 aloit time- 

СМ. Die tasinanischen Worte 
zur — Bereichnung  archiolithischer 
Werkzeuge. (Ibül, 915-919.) — Dis- 
cusses the etymologies of Nociling (see 
Amirr: Anthrop,. 1900, N. 8, %1, 7 ч) 
for Tasmatilan words denoting arche- 
allthic implements. Father 5, is not 
willing tu believe that the Tasma- 
nian langnage had only one devigna- 
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ien p deste оГ жала: Ke pe 
ete owledpe of t guage 
reat probably reveal other special 
wor 
amith (H. W.) Notes en Tahiti 
(Nat, (Geogr. Mag. Wash. toti, 
хх, 047-9693, 17 igs.) Some of the 
illustratiana (ishing, fruit-carrying, 
native house, pig-rossting) are of 
ethnological interest. A few notes 
im the natives, food, torchlight fish- 
ing, cooking, huuses, tree<limbing, 


Speiser (F.) Mitteilungen von den 
Nenen Hebriden. (2. É Ethnol, 
Berlin, igtt, XLiti, 3507-308.) Uniler 
date of. March $, 1911, Dr S. reparis 
collections of skulls and osteological 
material, photographs, messurementa, 
ttc, from Espiritu Smito and Big 
Bay. The people who шака the 
feathered arrows live in ihe moun- 
taina ol Weit Santo; they also por- 
itse pottery. Polynesian mixtures 
are to be met with on the comet. 

Strong (W, M.) Note on the Tate 
language of Hritish New Guinea 
(Man, d тон, XI, а 
'ocahulary of seme 160 w 
language seems t0 be " Pappas, but 
quite distinct from the Elamm, Naman, 
smi Bamn groaps of Papusn dialects, 
and also from the Papuan languages 
of n New Guineas.” 

Walden (E) Die ethno aphischen 
und sprachlichen Verhältnisse im 
nordlichen Teile Meun-Mecklenburgs 
und. anf den umliegenden Тезеја, 
(Korr.-BL d. D. Gen £ Anthr, Ham- 
burg, 1911, XLN. 28-3.) Mats on 
eihnography and linguistics of north: 
ern New Mecklenburg and (he sur- 
rounding ivlands (author was in the 
Bismarck Archipelago more than two 
rears). There are 3 culture-zones in 
this tegion: that of central New 
Mecklenburg about Panakando and 
in. Tabar; that of northern New 
Mecklenburg, best represented within 
Feroa:Lausn linguistic group; and 
that of New Hanover. 

Wallis (W. D.) Australian marriage 
clases (Man, Lond, 1911, Xh; 3- 
38.) Critique of views of Rev. J. 
Mathew, as to origin of Australian 
marriage classes, from two phratries 
representing “two ancient, distinct 
races, which amalgamated to form 


the Australian race,"—<lass exogamy 
aL On ract-exogamy. See Lang 
Wendler (].) Zur Feurr- und Nab- 
rungsbereitung der Marshuilinsuln: 
пет, бйзге.  (Basasler-Archlv, Lpsg. 
n. Berlin, тәп, 1, 260-175.) Пе 
scribes g (rubbing; twirl- 
ing method of "Truck Ts. in Carolines, 
not ee “oven™ of cooking- 


ation of arrowroot | 


foe’ i detail (pp. 270-273) ; prepay 


ration the тогай, a | 
dish * Tum fram the $andanur (ruit. 
Willizmson (R. W.) n Island 


notes, (Man, Lond, 1911, X1, 65-68, 
t pL) Treats of ta z (repre- 
tentations of er d cr кн 
atück in tree, bundles of 
planta in end af split sticks) In rdg palm- 
grove; fear of ghost; auperetitions 
village t food sarrifice, etc. 
Thes people pontaria üre- the primi- 
ve natives of the Rebiana Lagoon 
(New Georgia) and of the island of 
Eulambangra near Gizo. 

Wis (H.) Les iles Palas. 
(Ball, Soc. Neuchár. de Géogr., New 
chatel, 1910, хх, 467—480, тар.) 
Contains ipp. 483-483) some notes 

on the Pelew natives (who are fast 
isa pearing), taken from the work 
of Kubary. 

Woodford (C. M.) Note on bone 
 spear-headu from the New Georgia 
group, British Solamen Islands 
(Man, Lond, roti, Xt, t20-134. 2 
fga) Describes вай figures two 
spear-heads, made from human [e 
Mors and mounted on. woodin shafts, 
discovered on the site of a very old 
burying- place. They are mid їп be 

“of mos unusün| and Hitherto sm 
known shape.” 

Worcester (D. C.) Field sports among 
the wihi men of Northern Loran, 
(Nat Geogr. Mag. Wash, (ott 
ХХИ, 215-367, $3 igm) Treata of 
fermented drinks, keeping the head- 
hunters im good humor, the bird- 
dance of the Benguet-Lepanto Igorots, 
will dances of Bontoc, wreailing: 
Bontoc slapping-game,  foot-racea, 
kreased-pola contest, tug-of-war, noie- 
flute, Ifugao dances, etc. Some of 
these gamei and sports have bees 
introduced by the Americans. 
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Abel (A. H.) The Indians in the Civil 
War. (Amer, Histor. Kev, N. Yo 
1910, XY, 281-296.) There wire divi- 
sions among the Indians of the Indian 
Territory, etc.—the Comanches, | 
inaless and Creeks split inta. (va fac- 
Honi Sometimes a single tribe went 
for the South.. The Choctuws were 
pre-alavery and rhe Chicksamws went 
over to the South. 


| Activities of the Anthropological De- 


partment of the Field Museum of 
Natural History. (Amer. Anthro. 
Lancaster, Pa, i014, X. $&, хп, 168— 


1543.) 

Adan (E) Las danzas de Coaitrtelco, 
(An Mua. Nac. de Arquool., México, 
гото-1911, If, 133-104. 7 pla.) Treats 
of the dances held at Coaictelea In 
the Tetecala district af the State of 
Morelos in connection with the festi. 
val of the Virgin of Candelaria, the 
last Sunday of January, an the shore 
of the lake of Coabetelco. There are 
etvetal dances by children from 7 to 
15 yeurs of age, having no recitative 
or dramatic element, The “ Los 
Vaqueros” dance (music and texte 
of м three paris are given on pages 

77) is a dramatic plece treating 
te customs, etea of the Jania 
Pad Mere? On pi t77-183 . are 
given music and text of a briefer 
dramatic dance, "Los Moron" con- 
corned with the struggle between the 
Moors and the Cliiristians and the vie- 
tory of the latter. The dramatic 
dance, called " Los Tecuanes " (Pp. 
182-190) 14 given in mized Ar 
and Spanish, Om pages 19-104 aes 
anther compares these mealeru dances 
with those of the afelent Acites, of 
which they are “degenerations,” bat 
Bf which (hey have prese: many 
interesting features. These indians, 
now very mixed, ore the descendants 
of the Aztec tribe of the Tlahnoicas, 
The Virgin of Candelaria is looked. 
upon ot the titular divinity of the 
lake, and festivals are held to prevent 
it in redu. 

Allen (A. RI Hospital management 
and the training of Indian pirli as 
murs (Red Mam, Carlisle, Po. 
19:1, iv, 34-72.) Gives results of 
hospitalmanagement and-nurse-train- 
ing at- Carlisle Indian School, Since 


Feb. 1911, monthly weighings af indi- | 


vilual pupils have bern m vogue; 
Physical examinations are made with 
tecords on curd-index, Indiam girls 
shake successful nurses 


PCW. бй А тате Missouri | 


flint (Amer Anthrop, Lanezwier, 
Pa, toti, *, &, xtti, 172-175, t fg.) 
Barnett (A,) Erode snr je modi de 
fabrication ides frondes péruviennes 
antiques, (J, Soc: d. Amer. de Paria, 
1910 [0911], N. &, Vit, ftz-119.) 
Treats briefly of the method af manu- 
facture of bandages from the Incasic 
tombs of Pera. Mime Eh hus mace a 
specialty of ihe wudy of ancient 
Peruvian fabrica ancl tissues. 

Barty (F) The ballad of the Broom- 
held Hill (J. Amer, Folk-Lore, 
_ Lancaster, Pr. rg1t, Xxiv, 14-15.) 
Beauchamp (W. Mj) ‘The Pompey 
atone. (Amer. Anti, Benion Harb, 
Mich, 1017, xxxn, 7-11, T fg.) In- 
ieresting account of the history of an 
inscribed stone, purporting to date 
from. 1520, "found" in the tows of 
Pompey in 1820, The evidence gath- 
red by Dr B. proves it to have been 
a “plane” of quite an ondinary sart, 
-Thè tone io will in Albany. 

Bebeau (G.) The origin of thunder, 
(Red Man, Carlisle, Pa, Tis, mi. 
340.) Brief legend of noriher Min- 
nesota Chippewa. that, whenever d 
thunders, three Indiana, who went ip 
into the clouds, are hunting In the 
happy hurting granndy ^ 

Beimar (F.) Sistema ailihies en las 
lenguas de lu familia Mixteco-Zapo- 
teca- Otomi- (As. Mus Nac. de 
Argueol., Mésica, 1g10-19rt, 11, 254- 


271.) Troais af the syllabic system | 


of Chatino, Chinsmtee, Papahurs, 
Annzrgo, Mixtec, Cnicatec, Mazatec, 
Popoloca, Ofer, Thee languayes 
all present only apparent mimodáy]. 
labiam ani] Najera fe wrong In think- 
ing that real monnerllalsien $5 thelr 
chief characteristic. No que of the 
tongues of the group ip question кап 
be said t& be truly p “ monosyllabic” 
or“ Кеш "Jnguage. Monosyllab- 
ism hete is largele due to shortening: 
Beuchat (H.) a Rivet (P) Ta fa- 
mille betava eu inesma, (Mem, See, 
de Ling. бе Рага, тутт, хүл, ity 
164-) — Treats of the Retovan (Tu 
čino) family, with bibliography. 
comparative vocabulary, grammatical 
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wketches, апп texts, The uuthors rec- 
орт z weslerm, à northern, and un 
fastern group—tribal Let for each 
are given (pp. 3-14). For the west- 
em group wocsbalaries (Tama, Cor- 
reguaje, Proje, Encabellado, and 
Ivaguate), texte (Peter Noster from, 
Brinton and Tèra; Sign of the Cross, 
Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, and 
Christian Doctrine, from Gonzalez 
Suares), end grammatical sketch, 
with additions to Brinton; the north- 
еги group ia represented hy the brief 
Betoya vocabulary of Hervas end the 
Pater Nester of Adelung—to which 
are added (after FK. Müller) some 
гатай са! notes. Or pages 43-45 
the. authors discuss the possible rela- 
tionship of the Betoyan with other 
stocks, especially the Chibchan, and 
fad evidence enoggh tm convince them 
that the language called Artova 
(hitherto considered the northern r 

resentative of the stick) should Le 
classed ns Chibchan, thus epa 
it from the so-called Betoyan- stock 
altogether, For the weslern and 
eastern groups (Tucano, etc.) —the 
last have been recently atadied by 
Koch Grinberg, the name “ Tucana 
" is su : 


| Up. 164). 
—— Aihnités des langues du aud ds la 


Colombie er de noni de l'Équatur. 
Groupes Puniquita, Coconuco et Bar-. 
bacon — (Muséon, Louvain, tora. 
Estr, 194.) — Düscusmes the gram- 
M, um perirent relation- 
ie ef the Pantcuit | 
and Barbacomn lan 


i Сокот Turn, 
another and with Chibchas ; 
o-20 is a comparative vocabulary 6 
Barbacoan, Paninuitan, and Coecnu- 
eami at pp. 45-60 а comparative 
vocubulury of Жашы Га нун: 
Funlquitan пн — Chibchan gram- 
matical resemblances with Chibchan 
are considered ot pp. 61-85). Re- 
wemhlances with Quichuan, Chocean, 
etc. are alin discussed. The authors 
are of opinion that the Paniquitan, 
Cocmucan, and RBarbacoan tongues 
bolong te the. Chibehan stock,—the 


ерган ўа with the Talamanca 
and relate] group, the Paniquitan 
ihd  Coconncan forming another 
oup together. Thr most develor 
angusges af the Chibchan stock are 
the Chibcha and Parr: among the 
mrs! primitive is the Colorzdo, which 





las "an matonishing resemblance to 
ihe Talamanca." 


"e. (H.) Eriste en ci Codice 
Fejérváry-Mayer un representación 
de Huitzil ? (An. Mus. m 
de Arqueol., Máx, I9IT, 1, 531 
igs.) B.argues that the 
on page 25 oí ihis Codex is по, да 
Professor. Seler contends, the gud 
Huitzilopochih, bot Ше Ший and 
ped Tetzcatlipoca. 

— Ша asironomia de lor anilguos 
mexicanos. 
22:-245, t pl. 1:7 fgs.) Treats of 
ancient Mexican satronamy : The con- 

iops and the As агне Өен 

gun, its rea animals, etc.; thé 

moun; e pM aneis (Venus, Earth), 

the шу, cametà sx. The 

doties Fe referring to these are alio con: 
мете, 


—— Daz Ange m der alt-mexikam- 
nhen Symbhalik. (Arch. f. Anthrop., 
wg, 1011, XN, Р; X, 29-42, 27 


fgs.) Treats of the eye in ancient 
Mexican (the various 
Codices, etc.). The eve appears да а 

star; convent: eyes of hair 


and “breast ornaments, etc;; Eye rep 
resents death and night so closely 
nd to it; at M fenes d i 
ї sinr-eye, E regmon о 
tüghr; "eye of darkness " found else- 
where in connection. with the gods; 


eye as light or fire, also life, and 
chalehiniti 
—— Der aBtigige Monat der alten 


Милые. (Mitt. d. E Ges. in 
"im toro, XL, 1338-24 ites from 

the Popul Vuh, the Codex Borgis 
ute. ‘evidence that the ancient Мез 
€: and Mayas possessed 3 


Bingham (Нэ The ruins of Choqque- 
quirau. (sr Anithrop, Lancaster, 
T Би N. &, Xil, $05-525, 4 pli. 3 

Biatrip ( (A) O Eskimo oer in Green- 

land. (Century Mag, N. ¥. 1911, 
LXXxmI, 668-674, 4 igs.) “Treats af 
child-life, Houses 


seal-skins, covering kayks and wom 
en'& boat tent-building), summer 
and winter life, physical and mental 
characters, dress and ornament, death, 
etc. Author is wife of the Danish 
Governor of Greenlan 

Blanchard (К.) 


blue figure | 


Hos 1gIO-I1Q11, Ih | 


"id furniture, labor | 
and work of women (preparations of | 


iL 
Encore aur les lab | B 
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itant de métissage de Mexique. {]. 
Soc. 4. Amér. de Paris, igto [2911], 
Ns Su WH, 37-60, 9 pla. § £qs.)  B.con- 
tinges. hie Interesting and valusbla 
discanmion of the miliare pictures 
im the Minseum: of Mexico and of the 
terms epplied to the representatives 
of the various mixtures of white with 
Indian and negro or both. In the 
Mexican Museum are à series of 
paintings of “emini de Mexico, epoca 
colonial,” and a large canvas in 16 
compartments, dealing with the like 
eubject; in the Paris Museum are 
other paintings, which, with those of 
the Mexican Muerum, are probably 
dee to Ignacio de Castro, by whom 
the large canvas was hardly executed. 
The jist of degrees af métrage B 
discussed with some dewii by Dr Ha 
with references tà ihe work of J. J. 
Virey, (fut, Wai, du Genre canis 
(Рана, ац IX; ie éd, 1824), in 
which a list i giren; and to ihe pe- 
tion on mirsticos (table of "castas " 
given) in A. Herrera and 
Cicero's Catdlego de la Colleridn de 
Antropologia del Museo Nacional 
(Mexico, 1895). In the Museum of 
M are likewlse 18 pietures (Tram 
alat io these mérite 
(an taney uced on p. 57). 
16 paintings and the one large suave 
in the Mexizan Museum are repro: 
duced in thie article, Dr B. eemeludes 
that there is a great lack of precision 
about some of the terms used to dè 
note degrees of mlizsage.. The word 
(hino, e. g4 " dors nol mean tie same 
thing at the Paris Museum, in Aer- 
ico, at the Madrid Museum, atid ... 
in. China." 


Boas (F.) Ethnelogical problems in 


Canada. (J. Roy. Anthr. init, 
Lenii, t9t0, Xt, 329-239.) Supple- 
ments paper of 1006 with aimilar 
title. Intensive etudy ia needed for 
the interior of Labrador, the eastern 
part of the Mackentic Basin, the 
norihera interior of British Colom- 
bia, the Kootenay valley, and ha 
ere and wealern Vancouver | 

Boas believes that the Iroquoian ‘alate 
is af southern, not noribern origin, 
und does wot belong la “the northern 
marginal area” Athapaskan adapta- 
bility he awribes t lack of intensity 


of calture raiher than tn race. 
radiey 


(W. WJ ‘Some Mexican 
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transportation scenes, (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag. Wash, 1910, xx, 985-991, 10 
ies) Some of the illustrations (an- 
tient Mexican method of haisting ore 
In mines, et.) are of ethnologie in- 


terest. 
Brant-Sero (1. О)  Onéi-dsh. (T. 


Amer. Folk-Lare, Mx. Ys уг, житу, | 


251.) 

Breton (A.C) Sixteenth International 
ee of Americanists. (Man, 
Lond, 1911, Xi, 69-74.) Gives brief 
résumés of principal 
Vienna in тото. 

——— Some American — Museumi, 
(lbid, 27-100, à pl, t fg.) Treat 

iefly American’ Museum af 


р papers read at | 


Natural History (N. Y.), Brooklyn | 


Institute, Peabody Museum (Cam. 
bridge), Yale University Museum, 
Aen dim of Sciences and University 
of Pennsylvania ( Philadelphia), Na- 
tional Museum (Washington), Costa 
Rica Natiena] Museum (San Jose), 
The illustrations relate to painted 
pottery (rom Costa Rica. 

Bringas (R. AJ Cuauhtémoc, Sa 
nacimiento у am educación. (An. 
Mua. Nac. de Arqueol., México, рота 
1911, I 285-312, f fg.) Treats of 
the birth and education of Cuahtémoc 
son of Monteruma II, barn in 1503, 

and the Maie of ено rur ee tei. 

Bushnell (D, I, Ir) Myths of the 

uisiana Choelaw. (Amer. An- 


| n, i Pa, 1061, тү, 

15-16.) Training began in Oc Д 
—cold baths, warm baths (ог эшка) 
baths) with plunger inte cold water, 
light dinner, clinging test, short runs, 
then longer runs, running ap hill, etc. 

—— Uhtistmas among the Nez Percés. 
(Ibid, tz 252-3224.) Describes eere- 
monials of Mer Percés of northern 
Idaho (annual Zukbysrwa dance, war- 
dance, ete,). | 
&mberlain (A. Е.) (Über die Be- 
deutumgen von "amerikanisch" 
"Amerikaner" mw, (Globus, Brn 
schwg. 1910, xcviti, 341-341.) Dis 
cusses the various meanings of the 
term American in English and other 
languages. 
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—— The Uran: » new Soath Ameri: 
can lingnistic stock. (Amer. An- 
throp., Lancaster, Pa, 1910, N. iu 
IN 417-424.) | 

he present atate of our knowl- 

edge concerning the three linguistle 
stocks of the region of Tierra del 

Fuego, South America. (1h 


) ма. tg1t, 
X11, 8—08. 
| (Ibid., r4 € 
familles lin ts- 
peu connues ou presque incon- 
&ues de l'Amérique du Sad. imde 
d'orientation linguistique, 9. Soc. 
d. Amír, de Paris, toro мо М. я, 
ҮП, 179-202.) Treats briefly with 
bibliographies and ee ee 
of g2 mmor stocks: sta, Arda, 
ааа Ой t6. Chloe, 
go, Chapaeura, vanté, Cholona, 
Churoya, Corabéea, Covaréca, Cura- 
vécu, Curücanéca, Curuminaca, Hy. 
purina, Tté, Itomams, Itueslé, Juri, 
ыа, агару Мосол, игн, 
Movima, Mura Оо н 
Otequé, Péba, Pisros, Puinavi, Pu- 
quina, Saliva, Sanavirona. Tituna, 


Timote, Trumai, Uro, Yahua, Үз- 
futi, Yurscaré. | 
— Recent litersiors on the South 
i icon “А ү." (J, Ames. 
Folk-Lore — Lanésster, Pa, гоп, 
XXI, ы 
Chamberlin (R. V.) The ethno-botsny 


of the Gosinte Indians, (Mem. Amer. 
An D. As, Laneakter, Pa, ГР 
TL 329-403.) Alter account of Go- 
kinie environment (formerly all of 
the generally desert territory border- 
ing Great Salt Lake on the south snd 
extending westward into eastern Ne 
теси), aial products sued as ipa 

Veraget chewing-gums, smoking, 
domestic objects, habitations medic. 
inal plants, and seme features of 
word-formation in the Gosiuts lun- 
guage. the author gives a list of 
Plante according to scientific names, 
wiih popolar and Gosiute equivalents 
(рр. 350-384): alza (pp. 385-405) 
a iaf according to. Gosiute names 
with scientific аты Papolar equiva- 


lenta 

-"apmasn (f. W.) The Indian of the 
Yukon: his helps and hix hindrances, 
(Red Man, Carlisle, Га. тогі Hi 
445-440.) Notes had eifrets of com 
fact with “civilization,” Advocates 
compulsory edocation and thinks that 


єт | 

gount af the fact that hè is clannish, 
and extremely sensitive to the senti- 
ment of the commmuity in which he 
lives.” "The Yukon Indians "are a 
arnt well worth preserving." 

Clark (A. B) Indians of Rose- 
"bod. (So. Wkmn. Hampton, rs 
Iii, XL, 431-45.) Notes on Кон» 
of Siouan Indians of oubud 
Agency. These Dakotas are becom- 
" repenerated Americans." Mr 

C, does not favor mixed marriages 
Cloud (B.) How the Great Spirit 
taught the Dakotas to pray. (Car 
lisle Arrow, Carlisle, Pa, Tori, vin, 
Me. 12, 4.) Tale of young mat, whom 
mud-turie (changed into Indian 
warrior) told to fast and commune 
with Great Spirit. He then received 


from a beautiful Indian maiden а 
ed pana in which was the | 


cating wee (С. N.) and Boyle (C. B.) 
Notes on | Mexico, (Mat, 
Geogr. Mag. Wash. 1911, xri, Jor- 
320, 17 fga) Contains some notes 

on Endiazi etc. Some of the Ihis- 
гени таа eattan-loam, 
parade, ete.) ote of ethnologic 


Crampton (Н. E.) Brith Guiana and 
Brarid ito Mount Rorzima. (Amer. 
Museum Ja N. Y., tott, xr, 283-203, | 
t2 fga) Some of the illustrations 

Ate of Ackswol Таша. 

Crow tobacco dance (The). (Carlisle 
Arrow, Carlisle, Fa, 1911, vtt, No. 9, 
8.) Brief account by Dr R. H. Lowie, 
reptinted from the N. F. Timer 

Currler (C, W.) Seventeenth Interna: 
tional Congress of Americanists. Firsi 
Sessinun—lIDnenos — Aires. ( Amer. 
Anthrop. Lancaster, Pà, 1910, N, 8. 
хп, .595-200.) | 

Denison (T. 5.) Aryan origin of the 
Artecs, (Rec of Past, Wash, 1011, 
X, 229-231.) Author believes that he 
is “able to say beyond the possibility 
of mistake that Nauatl, the language 
of the Artece, is Aryan and very 
closely allied tu Sanskrit,” and that 
the came from western Asia, 
ES Examples of correpondences 

are given.—the pocd of UitzilopecA- 

tii, б. ж. ie identified with Periian 
pn Rusan Aeg, "Cod" [n sv- 
а works published from 1407 to 
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de LE D. hit elaborated thia im- 
Diguet. үр "le mais et le maguey 


Eher les. mnctennes. populations du 
Mexique (]J. Soc. d. Amer. de Paris, 
8.5. VII, 1910 [1011], 5 2-35. a ple, 7 
igu] "Treats of d msguey 
among Ihe ancient Mesicun peoples; 
Terminology (list of names of plants, 
parts, products, es with etymol- 


ogies), mes {list of foods, drinks, 
Е та in particolar and miès- 
caf), titular divinities of malze (the 


goddess Centeotl, the Mexican Ceres, 
and her various names) and maguey 
(Tezcatzoncáat] amd thie otber divinities 
relating to pulgue}, bibliography. 
(The products of maize and its ntilisa- 
tion among the ancient Mexicans 
figured much less in their domestic 
economy than did those of the maguey 
plant, which Acosta termed. Arbol de 
las Marazallar, 

Dimock (J. A.) <A despoiled people: 
(Outlook, Ж. Y. топ, Wal xcvtt 
201-200, 5 fpa) ‘Treats of present 
conditions af the. joo Seminoles in 
the Everglades and Big Cypress 
Swamp in Florida, According to the 
n "ire stands between the 
Seminole and ыттара eat thi few 
remaining alligators.’ reservation 
ought to be decreed for them. 

Donehoo (G. P.) Carlisle and the red 
mim of other days. (Red И; А 
lisle Pas топ, Hi, 420—445. 

Treats of thè confiate md pay pee 
held at Carlisle in 1753, 1736, 1763, 
etc. 

—— The woul of the red таљ А 
ана. СТЯ, 317-322) General 
ae on Indians past and 


йлн а. Р.) “The preservation of 
Indian names and grigio tibid, 
333-3136.) Argues for. preservation, 
— Indian languages are becoming 
extinct much more rapidly than the 
Indians - wes," through the 
Ameticanization of the younger. In- 


dixms (6. g. the edd Etymology 
a Wabash (p. from Miami 
perhikki, an in D ol form of the 


eave! * white," implying that " the 
neun lt qualifies at for something 
that is bright èr pure white, inani- 
mate and natural, such ss a stong óf 


The creation of man. 


төз 


(Carlisle Arrow, Carlisle, Pa, тойт, 


YH, No: p L) Brief Sac and Fox 
legend of Ketchi-maniis and Matchi- 
Manito, 


Eastman (C. A.) Life und handicraft 
of the northern Ojibways, (50, 
Wkzm,, Hampton, Va. 1911, X1, 273- 
278, 4 ipw) Notes on fishing and 
hunting, use of birch-bark, wi 

sting, met-making, canoes, skin- 
dressing, utensils, ete. of the Ojibwa 
of Lake of the Woods, Rainy La 

——  À canoe-trip among the northern 
Ojibways, (Red s Du en Pa. 
Slt, Tr, 330—244. £t. otes on 
trip in summer of roto to Indians af 
Leech Lake, Bear Island, Red Lake, 
eic, in tha region between Lake Sd- 
perior and the Lake of the Woods. 

Eigenmann (C. H.) Notes from à 
naturalists experiences in British 
Guiana, (Nat Geogr. Mag. Winih., 
1011, xaM, 8590-870. 8 fgx.) Ab- 
Stracted from the author's The Fresh 
Water Fishes of British Guiana 
(Carnegie Mus, Mem., Vol. V)... Con- 
tain’ acme notes on Indians of the 
country (fish-fences, poisoning, ete. ). 

Eiis (E W.) ` 
1911, ti, 344.) Brief Sar and Fox 
tale a origin of the opsssim's 
ismi M 

Emmons (G. T.) Native accoun! of 
the meeting between La Péronse and 

the Tlingit. (Amer. Anthrop.. Lan- 
teh Pa, 1911, 5. 5. хш, 294-198, 
1 18. 

— The potlatch of the North Pacific 

(Amer, Mus. T. N. Y, toto, 


Rh nagd roDably Gut of “a simple 
fesit for the dead in primitive. days." 
Engerrand (J.) Informe sobre una er- 

cursión prehistórica wm el Estado de 
Yucstun. (An. Mus Nac. de Ar 
quel, Mézicn, 1910-Iàtf, rt, igg- 
359.) Gives remlo of g geological 
tudy of certain regions ef Yucatan. 
Na remmins of "foil man" were 
discovered. During the quaternary 


most of the regian in ipusstion was | 


covered hy the sem. 





wageshik (E.) The formation af 

(Red Man, Carlisle, Pa., топ, 
Iv, 37). Very brief Otawa sgena] 
ascribing ihe origin of gold to the 
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The raccoon and the | 
Рв. 


[К. ®. 1%. 1) 


yellow leaves of autumn blown about 
by the winds after the deluge. 
Fassett (E. C. B.) The new mural 
paintings and the industries they 
portray. (Amer. Mus Ja N. Y, 
IGII, Xl, 130-137, 5 {рау Describes 


the first four of a series of mural 
paintings by Will 5: Taylor: Wear- 
ing a Chilkat blanket, Steaming and 


decorating a Haida canoe, Trimahians 
making zmlarhom butter, and A Bella 
Conla family making “ bread,” 

Fewkes (J; W.) The buttertly in Hopi 
myth and ritual (Amer, Anthrop,, 
Lancasier, Pa, 1910, N. 5 хп, £56- 
594, 1 pl, 3 fg.) 


—— Note on the occurrence of adobes 
Tn ^O e (Ibid, 454-435, 
т нь. 


Fish design on Perovion mummy cloth 
(Amer. Mus, J., N. Y. r910, €, 251- 
254. 4 fgs) Résumés article of C. 
W,. Meal in Fumem dnmiversary 

- Volume. 

Flores (M.) Juegos de bolitas. (Rev. 
de Folk-Lore Chileno, Santiago. torm, 
TH, 63-110, 3T fgx.) Detailed descrip- 


tion, with explanations af all tech- 
nical terms, of the | of доог 
(marbles) ав played by children in 


the city ef Los Anjeles, Province of 
Biobio, between 1890 nnd 1893; also 
the game of Palla (& girls’ game 
"hiefly—a sart of " jarkstanes") ai 
Mayed im Suntingo amd Les Anjeles. 
F(M.) Ancient customs of Arm 
»anoes, (Carlisle Arrow, Carlisle, 

З, 017, VIL, X6. 30, 4.) Note on 
errors concerning ihe Arapaho, Sun- 
ilincė, etc. 


Friedemann (M.) Worlmge eines Gips- 


ahgusses des Schidelduches von Di- 
prothomo platensi& Ameghino, (Z f, 
Ethnol, Berlin, гого, хін, 020-938. 
5 fyx) Treats of the Diprotkama 
Plains Ameghing in connection 
with a plaster-exat of the cranial 
vault. F. thinks the J^. piar, does 
not depart far enough from recent 
mas to justify the contentions of 
Ameghino. Dr w. Luschan believes 
that Ameghino's Diprethema, rightly 
oriented, “ differs а no way from the 
hormal average European of our 
time.” Pendants of ihe. Digrotkowio 
kul} could be found in any great 
collection of cranía in Europe. The 
cranial resemblances of min and the 
unall monkeys (Mida: Chryrothrir, 


ани 


Kallotkrix, etc), Dr v. L. thinks, are. | 


external and superficial. 

Friedmann (M.) Dallin's statue, " The 
Appeal to the Great Spirit" (Red 

Man, Cartisle, Pa, toi, Iv, 25-26.) 

This sintue “epitomizes what the 
urtist has tried to show is the ‘lost 
жыл * of the red man" 

"п na "The fiestas of the Serrano 

(Thid., 254-255.) Brief 
E nn festas (swinging, dancinw, 
peon-playing, dolla for the dead), ou 
Же РТ Reservation in Southern 
lera. 

—— Stories of the Serrano. (тън, 
1911, IV, Sa.) Folklore concerning 
bear, eagle, horn: 

Galloway (A. C.) An interesting visit 
to the ancient pyramids of San Juan 
Teotihgacan, (Nat. Geogr. Mag. 
Wash, 1910, 2x1, 1041-1040, B. fga. 
mp) Treats briefly of the pyramids 
"El Sol" and “Ls Тапа," ete, 
Moat of the illustrations do nol ré- 
late to the уга. 

Gamio (M.) monumentos argus- 
lógicos de lis inmediaciones de Chal- 
рүнөн Zacatecas, (An: Mur Nac. 

de Argürol, Mézico, 1911, 11, 467- 
492, 3 ple, § plans.) Gives results af 
3 months! expedition im (дой to the 

ruins of near Chalchihuites. Natural 

ici artificial caves; fortifications (on 
the Cerro de El Chapin} and other 
grouped and Isolated structures; the 
of columns and other buildings 

at t Alia Vista; the objects Sere 
——« human. akull, trepanned during 
life, pottery of two types, mosaic 
ornaments, fragmenta of turquoise, 
etc. atone hatchet pea-shelli, stone 
objecta of various sorta. The build- 
ings af Alta Vista are unarnamented, 
but many of the specimens found are 
Боген y er According to 





G. the roins of Alia Vista ate | 


closely related to thoes of La Qur 
mara, etc. They alio “constitute the 
northern limit of structures with dis- 
tinctive architectonic features (stair 
ways, columns, etc.), whose relations 
üre with buildings of Central: 
South amd Southeastern Mexico," In 
other worda, "they form à real pran- 
titim between the North and the 
Soath "—infloences of ** Pusblo" cul- 
ture are recognizable 
quer (T. W,) Exploration carried on 
in Britlih Honduras during 1908-9. 
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(Ami. Arch, A Anthr, Liverpool, 
1011, 17, ү а.) Gives rmniis 


of excavations * large and small 
mounds at Saltillo Douglii, Mobo 
Сау, Bortom Cororal; Benque Vicjo, 
Patchacan, ытаа, San Estevan, 
Consejo, Chetumal Bay, etc. The 
pottery ieclesarios, etc., of Saltillo 
closely resemble those found in the 
valleys of the Usurmacinila and Rio 
dea Pussion, ‘Three kinds of burial 
ieem to have been practiced (from 
poorest. clais po priests amd chiefs, 
etc.—the gravegifis increasing in 
E duy in walpe). On Wild 
r armament ("if 

dm А Баз "al ist, undoubtedly a 
Christian Mur "3, dnidizating Span: 
lsh influence, waz found, At Boston 
wat located a НЫЧ! center for the 
manufacture of stone implements and 
иш. Sartenela wan the site of 

a considerable pottery manafactory. 
several small mounds there being 
composed entirely of polsherds. Near 
Morales was found a "Santo," or 


Indias idol of stone 
i Сашы an-French, 
1908. Вобан; n Erlangen, 
1911, XL, 250—443) Bibliography of 
Canadian-French for mos, with en- 
tries 1285-1534 covering: Biography. 
education, French prodaction, the 
Champlain tercentenary, history and 
geography, language (pp, 312-319), 

iterary, science, travels, periodical 

literature, writings iu English ‘deal: 
ing with French Canada (рр. 332- 
‚} ioe ched оц UE аз ап 
cis mame, is rather Algonkian, 

Gerard (W, Е.) Kalamazoo. (Amer. 
Anthrop., Lancaster, Pa. 1911, Na S 
xi, 337-335.) 

Gilfillan (J..A.) The svile olf unnuities 
to Indians. (Red Man, Carlisle, Po. 
rll, trj, 323-332-) Argues for giv- 
ing ihe I Indian mi half-hiood "a 
chance tà be me 


| Gordan (G. B.) А trip to Chichen [om 


(U. of Penn. Mus, J. Phila, toT, 
1, то-21, 8 dg.) Notes on тїшї Їп 
summer gio. Of the Maya Dr 
G. served “living among ihe ruined 
palaces of their ancestors, they retain 
in their Humble way many marked 
attributes of a cultiva people." 
Chichen Tis "awaits excavation to 
brieg it iato line with the other cities 
of the ancient world." 
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Gould (I. К.) Customs of the Alas 
kani, (Carlisle Arrow, Carlisle, Pa, 
Tgr5, vil, No. 4. T.) Liems from old 
man of Unga on haguses (barabsras), 
courage-ie&i, manner of sleeping and 

telling when it was morning, 

Grenfell (W.) The Labrador fisher: 
men. (So. Whos, Hampion, Va, 
1911, X1, 517-625, 5 fg.) Notes (p. 
622) introduction of remdeer. To- 
day “there are practically no Eskimo 
south of Hamilton Enlet, but north 
af i there are about 1,600" (р. 
ery). 

Grinnell (G. B.) The great mysteries 
of the Cheyenne. (Amer, Ánthrop, 


Lancaster, Pa, 1910, X, &, Xir, 542- | 


2575, 3 Гра.) 

Hager (5) The four teasons of the 
Mexican ritual of infancy.. (Ibid, 
1911, М. 5. 1, 220-234, 5 Гру.) 

von Hansemann (D.) Ein syphifit: 
fischer Schidel one Südamerika. 

(Ztschr, f. Ethtol,, Berlin, 1911, хц, 

128-130, f fg.) Discusses a pre- 

Colombian skull (now in the Maseum 

fir Votkerkunds) from Saita in the 

Calchaqui valleys of Argentina, 

which the author thinks tears on the 

frontal bene, etc, clear indications of 
typhilitic disease, — Cerizin ininries 

t the nos& point to subsequent apus 

ко 


Harringten (]. P.) The phonetic eyt- 
tem of the Ute language. (Univ, of 
Colo. Stud, Boulder, 1911, ўш, ig 
211.) Listy vowels and consonants 
of the Moguachs and dialect 
of the Southern Utes, with numerous 
word lire exemplifying thelr mies. 


Striking instances of modification of | 


sound by sound are noted. Ute kas 

“д үшсе]гїї counterpart of every 
voiced sound” There i$ no coming 
erre of consonanís, Ute speech 
"is composed of syllables of ap- 
parentiy ^ practizaliv ета lenath; 
which each consists either of « vowel 
only, ot of a eotisonant plus a vowel" 

— A key to the Navaho orthography 
employed by the Franchesa Fathers. 
(Amer. Anthrop,, Lancaster, Pua 
7011, N,$, Xil, 164—165.) — 

—— The numerals" two” end “three “ 
m certain Indian languapes of the 
Southwest  {Tbld:, 167-168.) 

The origin of the names Ute and 

Paints, (Ibid 173-775.) 

A- brief description af tbe Tewa 











language. (Ibid, to10, к; S; am 


изә | A te. V.) Le eslebsavier de 


FAmeérique tropicala. (J. Soe d. 
Amér. йе Риз, 1910 [1911], x. s., 
VH, 133-145. 4 pli, 1 fg)  Ethno- 
botanica] study of the calabash-tree 
(Creséentia — cufete)— of tropical 
America Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Mexico, ete. The use and 
ornamentation of the fruit are de 
scribed, and, on pp. 13-15, is given 
(French text anly) an Artec legeni 
of the we of this tree. 

nning "-J Apuntes. efnográficos 
wobre lot otomies del Distrito. de 
Lerma, (An. d: Mus Nar. de Ari., 
Hist. y Emol, México, Torm, nr, 6z- 
Ss, g ple, 7 fgs). Gives resalti of 
investigation of the Otomi Indiana 
of the district of Lerma, State of 
Mexico. Shuation, name and number 
(alingether 194,790, of which 5 
35! in the Stzte of Mexico), origin 
and history (Spanish conquest na less 
cruel than ihe Mexican), religion (ihe 
survival of ancient heathen customs 
is noted; chapels of San Nicolás 
Permita, wiih veneration of. crosses 
here aud at Acazuleo; images of the 
Virgin and Jess with hesthen fes- 
fures, etc), — physical — characters, 
dwellings, food, clothing, education 
and character, ete. The author Н 
somewhat optimistis as to thè possi- 
bility of improving these Indians, 
The great majority МЇН make almost 
exclusive mae of their mother-tongue. 


Hewett (E. L.) ‘Two seasons’ work is 


Guatemala, (Mull. Amer, Arch, Inst, 
Norwood, Mast, рїї, п, 117-134, 
27 pl.) Gives resulta af investiga- 
tions of toto uud tori at mineg city 
af Чир. After briefly describ- 
ing the clearing away of underbrush, 
tress, tfc. the author gives a few 
notes on previous investigations, the 
situation and physical conditions, 
The architectoral remains (the resi- 
dental part,—the houses were prob- 
atily bamboo hate thatched with palm, 
—hat perished), the seulptures 
(greater and lesser) are then consid- 
ered. The greater include the high 
pedestal group, the low pedestal 
croup, (ће zoomorphic group, the 
group without pedestal: ihe lesser 
mònnments consist of three apecimens 
found. ear togeiher |n the Cere- 


mnnia] Plaz&. At Quirigua " ihe per- | 


fect chastity of all the sculptures їз 
noteworthy,” and there is on “ab 
gence of war implements and scenes 
of combat" os well as also "an 
entire abeence of scenes of ancrilice, 
CURIE at от puo sen Thé figure of 

urile at duirigua " js tn- 
ern a © achievement 
of a native Americam sculpture, &o 
far as is cow known. Stela E of 
Mandalay i “the largest shaft in the 
whole Maya lend." In the minor 


rui&& outside of Quirigua proper | 


rome interesting discoveries máy yet! 
be made. 


є (1. 5.) The Indian play oi 
Wallen (За, Мпа, Нат 

Va, ih хі. 03-90, 3 ТЕХ) rief 
account of play, based on Longlel- 
low's poem, as given annually by tho 
Ojibwe Indians at Vawaygamug, 
Michigan—the Indien village “is 
built along the shores of « beautiful 
little inland lake in the very heart of 
the virgin forest." The théater (я a 
natural one. The play, in Ojibwa, 
lasts four or five hours. 

(L.) One of the Seneca 
stories. (Red Man, Carlisle, Pa. 
1911, mm, 251) Cites Seneca belief 
that world will end cn work of 
éld woman who mendé great canvas 
(torn by thunder-storme) i» finished. 
Hil-Tout (C.) Report on the ethnol- 
ogy of the Okandk’én of British Co- 
lumbis, an interior division of the 
Salish кіоск. {L R, Amthrop. Inita 

4 1911, X01, 130-161.) Treats 
ef dabit, tribal divisions A formerly 

0 permanent villages or ements), 
Кае (brief votline of grammar, 
сіс. рр. 137—141, with тобут texte 
and (interlineür iranilationa of 1 
legenda), early home (migration has 
been. from southeast), contact with 
whites (effect on lives and conditions; 
decrease in sumbri), religious and 
mythological idess (first-fruita cere- 
monies; prominent rile of Coyote; 
‘the enow-dance of Paraty a a gom 
bringing out the Indian bless 
relation between a mnn and ls per- 
anal totem or imam, pp. 135-137). 
Pages 144-15: are occupied with 
English texts only of to myths: 


myth of Coyote; the making of 


sun; stealing fire from the apper 


world; how Coyote brought ihe sal- 


iude СТ.) 
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mon sp the Columbia: skank and 
faker; Coyote, hia four sons amd the 
y bear; Coyote and fox; the 
aty boy: the grandchildren of tha 
inountain-sheep; fisher ond martin, 
(А.} Cantzibutim to the an 
thropology sof Central and Smith 
Sound Eskimo. Anthrap. Pap. 
Amir, Mos Nat, Hist, N. Ya toto, 
V, 177-180, 30 plà.) Treaty with de 
talla of mesiuremenis, etc, af teven 
tem skulls (9 male, 6 female, 3 chil- 
dren) from So ptem Tslumd and 
adjacent regions, | of four akulla 
of Smith Sound Eskimo (who died 
in New York), with ebaerrations af 
other skeletal parte, mesenrement:, 
eie, — Üpm pages 323-230 ore given the 
deiaily af mnthroponietric measure 
mentis of 6 living Eskimo TE 
Seund (5 metn, D went, i bey, f 
e 5, beng to N. V. by the Peary 
dition in 1896, Dr H. enncludes 
that "the rarity of pronounced. doli- 
chocephaly prezludea anv considerable 
recent blood ralation with the Eski- 
mo from Labrador or lower Green- 
"TE and als "the Southampton 
Таша and all other Eekimo crania 
present ulwolutely no rocial afinlty 
with eher the dilurial or portenor 
Europesm cramim, and their compari 
san, exeept for contrasts, should once 
far ali he abandoned; ihe kimship of 
the Eskimo is with Asia and Amar- 
ica" (p. 214). Between the Sonth- 
ampton Island and Smith Sound 
crania was found “ar tinespectedly 
close affinity tm all the principal fea 
tures.” This indicates that the Haves 
collection of Eskimo skulls neéda re- 
investigation. The measurements of 
severa] Eskims when living and of 
their skeletons, when dead, enable De 
Н. to sate that caution i5 necessar? 
їп шїп. ©, (. Manoovricr’s tables 
(bised en whitei) for calculating the 
atature from fhe long bonsa, —enme 
marked differences nre noted. The 
Southampton Id, Eskimo ore now 
believed to be practically extinct, 
I were known as Sagdlirmiut, 
repotted by Capt. Lyon in. 1825. 
a ENNIO y Ame- 
ghita (Arch. de Pedag, La Plata, 
ipin IX, 303-214. Comparative 
study of Sarmiento and Ameghino FL 
men af іца, men nf genius im 
general, the social function of E eniak 


mural faith, imagination, socia) in= 
aileptatiom, ete. 

Johnson (F.C)  Rewiiniscences of 
Rev. Jacob Jahnaog, MA. frst pas- 
tor Presbyterian — Church, Wilkes- 
Harré, i222-1790. (Proc, & Coll. 
Wycom. Hist, & Geol. Soc. Wilkes- 
Barré, Pa; 19t0, tt, 103-200, t pl) 
Contains many references to the Ine 
dianes (Six Nationg, ¢ic.), mission 
labors (particularly Wheelock's}, eto, 
Koy. J. J. is on record a3 advocating 
the teaching of the Indian language 
inthe Wheelock school, believing it 
(o be more important than Latin for 
the equipment of à missionary.” He 
was à man of sme genios — 

Jones (W.) Notes on the Fox [ndiuns, 
(]. Amer. Folk-Lore, N, Ys уп; 
XXIW, 209-217.) 

ten Kate (H.) Sur quelques peintres- 
ethnographes dani l'Amérique du 
Sud. (L'Anthropolegie, Pari», 191, 
XXI, 11-35. D fg.) Treats of Hum: 
boldt: E F. Poeppig, author of Reis 
ám Che, Perm tind auf dem Ama- 
canenitrame (2 vole, i835), the ag 
Plates pf which contain some figures 
of Indians (Pehnenches, Peruvians, 
ete.) ; J. B. Dehret, author af Vosage 


Pülertrqgue ef Misterigue au Br | 


(3 vols, 1834-1839), the Illustrations 
to which contain cihnic types, por- 
traits, figures’ of ethnographic ab- 
jects, etc, besides éomposíte pictures 
ani) groups,-amumpg the Indians rep- 
rested are Guayenras, Boiocudos, 


Puris, Patachom, Macharis, Cimacan, | 


Charruas, Gnuaraüis, Гагів, Матишги- 
min Junpassés Goyanas eic, und 
other plates relate ta Portuguese, 
Creoles and Negroes; f. M. R 
das, part of whose iketehes were put 
lished in. 1836 in. Das Merkzsürdieste 
su: der malerümkes Reié (m Bra- 
riim amd later in Meriva und dis 
Mencamer;  Laudrchaltibilder und 
hissed дыз dem Molbsichen (18¢¢) 
—the South American Indians figured 
in the former are Boiocudoz, Cama- 
cans, Machacalis, Puris, Coroados, Co- 
 fopon Arancanians, Pergviaxns, Pe- 
huenehes, Patagonians, eic, and ne- 
ges are also represented; P. J. 

enolt author nf a Fayagr à Suri 
"ame (1839), containing picture of 
Caribe and Bosh-Negroes in partica- 
lar; George Catlin, the South Ameri- 
can material in whe Life umang 
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Ie Pniliaus (1851) xtd Lact Kambler 
(1868) hardly entith: him to high 
rank, ont make опе question the 
actuality of his travels in S. A.; A. 
F. Biard. author of Denr annie aù 
Brén! (Paris 1362), im whose pic- 
tures the comic and the caricature 
are fo  promibeni,—the ^ Indians 
represented ars Mundurucets, Araras, 
Muras et. and some of his types 
were reproduced by Figuier, in his 
fey Raci hamams, while iome af 
the larger pictures mado by him mre 
in the Museums of Europe (three àre 
also in the Museum of La Plita: E, 
keller-Leuringer, author of Fom 
Amazonas und Madeira (1871; Engl, 
td, 1874),—the Indiam tribes repre 
sented) are Muras, Araras; Mundo- 
recud, Parentiniins, Caripunaa, Moz- 
os, stup H. Florence; somo 20 of 
whos pictures of Indians (Munda- 
reme  Apiacms  Bororos (шапа, 

iocos, ebe), bave | repr 
men in (lobwy 
(vol. 75) : W. von den Sitinen, ilius- 
trator (Bakairis Suyss, eic), t 
gether with J. Gehrts, of the two 
ethnological works of К. von den 
Steinen: A. Methírssal, whore alboma 
of sketches, drawings, etc. relating 
to the Argentine date from 1872- 
1592; J. Е. Villanueva (painter of 
Araucanian Indians); G. Rogginni, 
author af / Ciamácoce and 1 Сайы. 


—— Obtervetions un Joje de Re 


cherches anthropologiques sor la 
Hasie-Cnlifornis par le Or P. River, 
(ibid, 37-40, 1 fg) Кейёгаїея be- 
lief in Melanesian element in S, Call- 
fornian Indians, substantiated by 
reseatches of Rivet, also their reln- 
tionship to the race of Lagoon Santa, 
The presence of certain tall skeletons 
among the Pericos may be dine to an 
Old Vagwi mixtures — Ree aao P. 
574-375. | | 
| (Е. М.) A persistent forgery, 
(Amer. Antiq., Benton Harbor, ficha 
IDIN XXXII 26—31.) Tream of the 
archeological forgeries in Michigan 
from 1801 оп. See the Ате, An- 
'hrep., lor 1908; also Starr (F.).. 


Kennedy (A) The coming of the new 


year. Man, Carlisle, Pa. 1911, 
mea Notes on observation af New 
Year hy Seneca [ndimns. The "ian 
wha is seen only ance during the 
Year," and who questions parents 
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noyat The baot, ore children malle 
t ta Claus rope—pe 
oe oe Indian contem is af | меги 


Жейлан (EJ Legend of the catfich. 
(ibid. 256.) Menominee Могу of 
mark on head of catish due to hoof 
of mone, whom their ancestors tried 
to kill as he сате to drink and. fred. 

How the hunter punished the 
snow. (Carlisle Arrow, Carlisle, Pa. 
1911, Vil, Na. 37, 4.) How hunter, 
who had had his feet frozen by the 
mow, made winter melt away. ‘Brief 
legend of the eigen Also in 
Red Man, TO le у a 

Kinnaman (J. ©.) Chippewa hntory 
as told B ree and French 
documents. (Amer. Antig, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. igir, xxxin, 32-40.) 
Treats of the prehistorio struggle 
with the Hurons Missions amd Mis- 
Сланы (Father René Menard), 


Kinnaman (M.M.) Is Dr Curry right? 
ER e Ыз Treats af views 
r E. 5, Curry in his 

Prokistovic Naczs 6j America, ete, that 
the original home of civilisation was 
Tulan, a contibent now sunk beneath 
the Pacific, whence jt first went to 
Asia and thence to America om the 
" Mound Bailders" а white race 
conquered by the Indians. The au- 
ther of this articls seems to believe 
thet “the oldest prehistoric race in 





America was Caucasian, and [t came 


from: the west over the era.” See alio 
рр. 71-732. 

Koch (F. 12 The Riverside Indian 
School, So, "кшт, Hampton, Ув. 
Ott, ML, 269-222, § (рау) Notes 
enccess (nt present 32 tribes—chiefiy 
Mistion Indians—are represented). of 

тап Institute at Riverside, 


Calif, nomme i m "n 
Koch- Grinberg. { Uitótn-In- 
Er анё £g ihrer 
Strache ia a Bach einer Woarterllate 
von Hermann Schmidt, Mando, 
Brasilien, (J. Soc. d. Amer, de Paris, 
ar 1i uj, NR, VIL 51-84.) Gives 
vocabulary {3 cols. io 
omen) on pages 62-75. and gram- 
танса) Totes (np. NEN m E Mo 

HOUMA, nouns, 

welcome addition. te the [ingaistlc 
materai of [he litüle-known Uttotan 
stork of Northwestern Brasil, espe 


cially aa regard morphology and 


grammar. — | 
—_ Arusk-Sprachen Nordweathrasi- 


liena umi der angrenzenden Gebiete. 
(Mitt d. Anlhr. Ges. In. Wien, toit, 
ХЫ, 33-153. 22 їкї map.) This 

et section, besides ethnographic 
uotes (pp. 33-52) on the Arswakan 
tribes of N. W. Braril (Baré, Bani- 
wa, VUarahéna, Vavitéro, Karütana, 
Katapolitanl, Siusi, Ipéka, Taridna, 
Капувгі, Y nkána), tca contalne ex- 
tensive vocabularis» in phonetic 
trameriptios (pp. 6-153) ef all these 
languages hnt Kauvari, from Diy Kas 
own material, to which added à 
brief -word-liat of the lant from 
Schmidt For comparison, word iti 
other тоси» of à number of 
these languages, from Wailace, Con- 
dreau, Natterer, Schmidt, Tavers 
Асоца, Montolieu, Crevaun, Spix, 
Chaffanjon, Moelgsre]o, are. given. 
According to Dr R. ihe whale Calary- 
l'aupés region, now. ‘largely peopled by 
tribes of the Betoven slack, must, of 
the. river-names suggest, have bern 
ence im the possersian of Arawakan 
peoples, Accnltaratian àf the Betoyzn 
ithe [from Armwakan source» Баа 


mach to the linguistic data of the 
region in question, 


—— Die Miranya, Rio Vapura, Ama- 


топаз. (7. f, Ethnol. Berlin, торе, 
XLI, Боби, 16 fgs.) Brief ac- 
count, with figures of various ethnic 
types pe Mirinha of the Rin 
Vapora, рарев 903-012 are given 
vocalularies of the Leoihita-Miranra, 
Fá-ài, Miranha amid Miranha: ‘Oink. 
Acn:Tspuya; and on pp, 013-914 
pom examples af (he use of passes 
sive and verbal prefixes. Ок К. was 
amang the Miránya in 1005. 


Kroeber (A. ы). Phonetic elements of 


the Mahare la gorge (Univ. Calif. 
Fohl, Amer: к and  Eihnol., 
Berkeley, pour, х, 45-06, 15 pln) 
Gives, with indications of. lip-pasi- 
tone aml nomerous tracings, details 
of Mehave phonetic system,—vowels, 
luhiala, inferdentals, dental-alveotats, 
alveolar-prepálatala, M" -palatala and 
velari, breathe smi її stops, 
strony und pitch decent, etc. Accord- 
ihg to Dr K, “it ds probable that 
every Mohave siem word, and every 
ayutartirn! word except these closing 
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{п a few grammatical terminations 
like -£, fe, and -m, ends in a vowel.” 
Mohave vowels ure all characterized 
by slight lip movement. Mohave Баз 
no lubio-dental pounds (p, t, m, and 
w are bilabial). The back-consonante 
are all stops. А short trilled r oc 
cura There sre two A sounds. The 
normal accent in Mohave is heighi- 
eme]  piteh rather than increased 
aeai 
—— The languages of the coast of 
California north ef San Francisco. 
(Ibid, Пай, Ix, 273-435, map.) 
Treats of Miwok, Pome, Yuki, Wiyal, 
Varok, Karok.—phonetics, grammar, 
кош; etc. Numerous np 
illustrating morphological and gram- 
matical peculiarities, lists of roots 
with interlineur translations are given 
for arch stock. In California, 
“kindred languages are very similar 
in. тин wever me ra 
“ег in # large proportion of their 
үер? The innen lan- 
guages are thought to be geneticall 
related to Miwok; ihs dialects of 
which are discussed on pages 203- 
319 (these tongues are without pre: 
лев). Fomo js “completely non- 
pronominal, ihat is mon-incorpora- 
tive.” The words of Yuki, with few 
exceptons "gre either monosyllahic 
or resolvable inte monosyllabic stems 
and suffixes” Yurok and Wiyot 
have certain close structural resem- 
blances, but few lexical identities ure 
Кени io ten As Dr a remarks : 
“Пий {што languages belong io the 
"Ame morphological type, or group, 
i not prove them genetically. re- 
lated im America. A common origin 
can be asserted only om the basis of 
lexical correspondence." E 
—— ‘Phonetic constituents of the native 
languages of California. (Ibid, 
1911, X, 1-12.) Dr K. notes th» pre- 
dominance of open vowels ond 


"general reluctance toward Tip müve- | 


ments"; rarity of nasal vowels (com- 
mon ín Siouan); frequent associa: 
tian af glottal stops with vowels: step 
consonants with moderate stress of 
articulation; lengthened or doubled 
stop consonants (in northern Paiute, 
Miwok, etc.) ; prevalence of. the ^ in- 
termediateness" — sound-twpe:  smrds 
and sonanta; sparse representation of 


Kunike (H.) 


| Leden (C) 


ім. ж. та. то 


fricalives except of the ғ гуре: оссш- 
rence of rin a number of languages. 
The languages of the American 


Indixnz. (Pop. Sii Mo, Lancaster, 


Pa, 191i, LXEVNL 500-513, 3 maps) 
re of the character, distribution, 
etc, OF Indian languages, the Uto- 
Arican and Algonkian stocks in par- 
Bcular (with distribution mapa of 
Ute-Artecati, Eskimoan, Athapaskan, 
and Algonkian). The conservation 
of these languages is pointed cut and 
same popular errors noted (e. g. the 
idea of the “scanty vocabulary” of 
lsdisn tongues, Methods of scientific 
study of phonetics and of grammat-- 
cal structure are disemsaed, also thë 
writing of Indian languages. 


—  Shellmóunds at San Francisco 


amd San Mateo. (Rec, of Past, 
Wash. (911, X, 227-228, 1 fg.) 
Résumés briefly results af Nelson 
investigations of тоо-тоо. Dr K. 
considera probable the estimate of Mr 
Nelson that the beginnings of at least 
some of these deposits are 3,000 years 
old or more. 
tike Beiträge tür Anthro- 
pologie der Calchaqui-Táler. (Archiv 
» Anthróp., ea oe ттт, КС F. X, 
203-335, 3 piz, tẹ fgs, mip.) Treats 
with descriptions (pp. 204-317) and 
details of measurements (pp. 220- 
of the Cathandl jie chao 
Of the Calchaqui region of Argentina, 
The great majority of the akulls are 
deformed, but only UB: have patho- 
logical characters. The male skulls 
run from about £400 to T.500 tcm. 
im cranial capacity, the female from 
1200 1o 1300 cem.. the total range 
being from 1010 to 1.780 ccm. The 
indes-types are 4.—normal brachyee- 
phalic, ca. oo, deformed ca. 100; 
normal dulichocephalle са. 80, de- 
med va. 73. The preponderatingly 
brachycephalic element may have 
come from the north, while the [ша 
numerons dalichocephalic element 
may represent the indigenous popu- 


Musik und Tünze ‘der 
grünlumdischen Eskimos und die Ver- 
eskimos mit der der Indianer, (Z. f. 
Еһ... Berlin, tort, 261-170, 
5 fgs.) Treats of Eskimo music and 
dances (the author was in Greenland, 
writ and north in 1909, east in 1910), 


The old drom-dance ond duel-song 
exist still an the east coast and among 
Eskimo,—rel 


ісв ано ві | 


Usmanatsiak, on the west coast. The 
Polar Eskimo song: are of individual 
composition, and their melodies have 
often по text» unlike those of the 
east ami west comet in general (here 
occur comic and satirical songs, Юте 
gongs, animal-pantomimes). Spec 

mens of songs n melody and text) ate 
given from Eskimo of Umanuaisiak 
[west), North Star Вау (Polar), 
Саре Dan (east), with American In- 
dian songs (Thompacn R, Hopi) for 


сошрагілоп. According fo the- 


music of the Polar Eskimo is very 
closely related to that of the Indians; 
ы 60 that of those of the east and 


¢ coasts. 

Жайран: (WJ) Ergebnisse einer 
Forsch eise in. Mittelamerika und 
Méxiko 1907-1909. ы 1910, 
хіп, 687-749, :3 figs. в) This 
valuable monograph gires results 
of Dr E.'s archeological d linguis- 
the investigations in Central. America 
and part of Mexico during the years 
1907-1909. The farthest estenalon 
of prehistoric Mayan culture is on the 
islands of Fonseca Pay; tho proto- 
Mexican culture extended beyond 


limġ. 85°, lat 10°; the northern in- 


tration of South American stocks is 
into Cee According 
to Dr Т. the Sumo languages are 
domly related to ihe Mosquito, and 
with them belong also the Matsgaipa- 
Cacaopera (see pp. 
remotely the Paya, Jicaque, Lenca and 
(a comparative E. 
i 358-54) M dedi. ela lated T 
pp. 723-734) i» closely re ü 
ancient Nahuatl, The archrological 
сохти in. Salvador are numierous,— 
we have to deal with tribe re- 
lated to the “Mayoide Zwiachen- 
vilker” of Mexico (Totonacs, Olmece, 
Xicalanca), i. e, peoples, whose cul- 
ture suggests the Maven, without their 
language belonging to that «tock. 
The archeological types include simple 
stone-yükes (the eastern limit of these 
i» in Salvador) ; нн flat conven: 
tionalizes stone sculptures of human 
heads; ee ROT &tone senlptures 
of. ihe Palma.type: great stone aculir 
tures of the Chac-Mol type; alabaster 


wessela; clay тезе with metallic | 


Аш. атт, м, 8: 8—40 
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luster; Bgure-véssels suggesting the 
Zapotec funeral urna of Oaxaca, etx. 
The Coribici; Cariliicl, or Curuübici In- 
dians represent a stock, formerly 
more widely diffused, of which ihe 
Crunatusos (or "wild Ramas") and 
the Kamas are remnants. The ruins 
of Copan indicate the former Віва 
асте of the Mayan Chorti, whose 
influence in eastern Salvador and 
Honduras is pre-Fipil,, The lan- 
guige-distribution map lists 15 
stocks: MixeZoque; Misteco-Zapatec : 

Husve; Aztecan; Mayan; Subtiaba; 

Xinea- Lenca-ficaque: ware Matagal- 
pa- Cacaopera - Sumo-Ulua-Mosquito; 
Rama Guato; VotoGuitare-Tala- 
munca- Terraba Bonica Маана А 

Guaymi-Dorasque ; Cuna-Choco ; | Cu- 
eva (Coiba) ; Cariban Сага аа 


Carib}. But ama of these | 
cations ne applications ore still 
tloubifa 

AES РЙ (R) Vocabulario 


Cherote 4 Solote, Chaco dain 
(Rev. d. en de 7 Plata, н 
tort, ХҮП, 112-239) Gives 
115-135) classi vocabulary (o. 
lowing model of the Zabelle cor Auf: 
nahme cüdamerihaniscAer | Sprachen 
istued by the Berlin Ethnological 
Museum), containing werds obtained 
from Choroies of 5. Pedro de Jujuy 
by the author in 1906 (besides others 
obtained in 1909 af Ledesma, Jujuy, 
in 1909 by S Debenedetti; also 
Mataco "aimed by the author 
and Sr Debenedetti in 1906 and 1909), 
together with corresponding Mataco 
words from PFellewhi sad Remedi, 
Nocten worda from Massey VWejor 
words (ram d'Orbigny, eit. On pages 
[25-130 fs a bit of Chorole phrases. 
The frst scientific monograph on the 
Chorstes is that of ven owe. [à 
1904. The name is pronounced var 
ously xe Charola, Chen, Solan, 
Solne md m 1733 Further Lozano 
wrote it N alara. 

Lone (R) See Tournier (L.). 

Levi (E.) Sopra alcuni саз} di Albi. 
timo parziale eredo-famighare iti 
Negri della  Lusiana. pw 2^ 
PAntrop,. Firenze, 1010, XL, 

456.) Treats of the investigation S 
Prof. F. Fraswita i 4. d. Sec. 
Rom. di anteop, (ruc) of one mem- 
ber of the family, of which ne had 
been previously studied by I=. Aec- 
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cording to L, in cases of partial | 


albiniam, we have not dermatoses but 
dinchromia. | 
Lowie (K. H.) The Crow Indians of 
Montana. (Amer. Mus, Ju N: Y, 
19tI, X1, 179-181, 3 fgií) Notes on 
the tol ance ("a cycle of berm- 
tiful ST нерсене performances na 
ginning in early spring when | 
seeds of the tobacco are sown und 
terminating with the gathering in of 
the crop"), {һе бирїгїйг or boys 
military organization (imitative of 
adult), the “mother-inlew taboo," 
etc. The Crows show intelligence 
and capacity for progress —" ane af 
my Crow friends subseribes for the 
Literary Digest. — 
Lumholtz (C.) Indiens Papagos. (J. 
Soc. d, Amér. de Paria, 1910 [1911], 
N. $4 УЦ, 331-332.)  Reprodnces ]et- 
ter on Papagos and their country, 
irom La Géographie, Ixil, 56. : 
MacCurdy (GG) А mdy of Chiri- 
quizn Antiquities, (Mem: Conn 
Acad. Ara & Sei, Now Haven, 1911, 
ш, хх -- 240, 40 різ., 384 ез.) Chiefly 
the rat of "a M Раги the 
unparalleled eallection o iriquian 
antiquities belonging to Yale Uni- 
versity.” 
paints, celts, polishing stones, metates, 
rubbing or hand stones, stools, images, 
ornaments petroglyphs), 
(unpainted, painted; stools, spindle. 
whor and “їтїр  needle-cases, 
figurines, mosical instruments, rattles, 
wind instruments), metal 
(alloys of gold and copper, casting, 
articles of use, ornaments, figurines 
of animals, human figurines, figurines 
with mixed attributes, masks, pisses), 
ete. This monograph hoa a historical 
introduction, bibliography, and а 
good index. Dr MeC. calls attention 
to “the general phylogenetic trend 
in the development of Chiriquian art 
ata whole" Eacept oe regards archi- 
tecture, “the sone art of Chiriqui 
roripzrés favorably elih that of 
Mexico or Peru.” The great bolk of 
Chiriquian antiquities consists af 
Bctle producti Classification ia me: 
ng to ani: motiven Notable 
is the armadilo (Holmi irra coita 
юг ёкли) з оета аге rérfeni, fih, 
etc, For a в group, with dis- 
tinetly Costa Rican affinities, the wn 


thor proposes the name chocolate in- | 
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—— Seventeenth 


Stone (arrow- and spear- 


Manquilef (М. 
ME 


[X, &;, t3. TOIT 


cited, "The plastic origin of the arma- 
die motives asserte itself even when 
transferred from unpainted to painted 
wate. diligafor motives are in calor 
mot relief. Three distinct systems of 
iting ate noted. Thè great ma- 
jority of the metal pieces were cast, 
wholly or in part: the majority of 
the motives are composite in char 
acter. lei | 


ef Chiriquian culture exceeded those 
of the modern province of that пате, 
рағісшагу im the direction of Conta 
Кіса. Evidences of contact with and 
i by 5. America are not want- 
п. 


— Ån Artec "calendar stome" їп 


Yale University Museum. (Amer, 
Anthrop. Lancaster, Pa, mro, N. Su 
Xt, 481-496, 10 plz, 3 fgs.) 

International Con- 
Eres of Ammericanisi Second Ses. 
sión—City of Mexico. (Ibid, boo- 


regis 
Ma (C) y Rodriguez Gil (A.) Los 


actnales indios iuxpaneca del Estado 
de Jalisco. (An. Mas, Mar. de Ar- 
queol. México, t91O-TOIT, t, rog- 
220, 5 pls.) Treats of the modern 
Tuxpaneeas of the State of Jalisco: 
Physical characteriutics ( measure- 
ments of men and үг woman are 
Kivet, pp. doo-206; male stature 
averages f.670 mw), clothing and 
ornament (men's dress has lowt all tte 
primitive character, that of the wom- 
en prewerves some), food, dwellings, 
agriculture  (muize: beans, е. у. 
domestic animale (mdüusiries, tra: i 
festivali and amusements (translation 
of images im the feast of St. Fabian 
ani St. Sebastian), religion ( Cathol- 
clam with admixtures of heatheniem), 
superstitions (belief in witchoraft, 
etc), family amd society ( monogamie 
salelv: wedding eeremonies), “Thess 
Irifiuns nre moral and docile. 
Comentarica — del 
sebo Araucano. Та Far pocial, 
(Rev, de Folk-lore Chileno, Santiago, 
1911, 0. 1-60, 4 Ўра.) Gives on pages 
19—59 descriptions, їп native text 
with translations, of Araucanian life, 
activities, ete,: festal dress and amm 
ments, house-building (bachelor's 
song. p. 49), branding and marking 
of animals, making the corral, the 


traveler's return (brief songi, p EP EN 
the making of muda: or wheat 
(song. p. 16), the making of cider. 
Free renderings of all texts are also 
given, and at pages 59-60 s list of 
Chillanisms cecurring in the terte 
Mead (C. W.) A E from Ecuador. 
(Amer. Muas. Ja N. Y., tort, xi, 85, 
1 fg.) Note on а t eat from 
" Museum poascsses two 
mi h, belonging to the Stapleton cal- 


Melon | (А.у The legend of Black 
Snake, бай Arrow, Carlisle, 
Ра, 1911, VILL, хо, 10, 1, ) Stary of 


&. Cherokee d innovator who | 


‚м killed by the inferior tribes. 
Michelsen (T-.) ыы tales. 
(Аал. Аттор. Lancaster, 





| (тын. 171-17 1) 
— Note on ihe gente of he Ottawa 


(Thid;, e dh) 

etymology of the Natick 
«D kompau, ‘he stands erect. 
(Ubid., 339.) 

—— Ріерап tales. (J. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, N. Y., t911, xxrv, 235-248.) 
—— Ojibwa Tales. (Ibid, 249-150.) 
Michigan the storm-center of Ameri- 

can archeology., (Amer. Antiq,, Bet- 
ton Harbor, Mich, 1grr, xxxi, :2- 
14.)  Diwusses the alleged discov 
eries of prehistoric copper, atone, ү 
clay relics, tablets, etc... relating the 
fall of man, the un. the creation, 
etc. See Кашеу (Е. Wi): | 
Millward Va H.) i 
sun child биз. (Nat 
Geogr. Mail Wash, LOTI, ХҮІ, 20Е- 
301, 9 fg) Treats of Mexican town, 
7$ miles from City of Mexico. Con- 
tains notes om diminnutire dolls made 
by Indian maiden (pp. 297-209), To: 
of ancient 


Mt злак (E) Sears and Ma- 
hawk contest. (Red Man, Carlisle, 
Pay 1011, 1П, 441—141.) Account of 

še gamo in which the ue 
таз defented the Mohawks, in ж 
the fact that the latter hired 
 medicine-men to help them out. 

Mumblehead (].) A legend of the 
Cherokee rose: (Ihid, 1911, 1v, a 
Brief story of Cherokee maiden w 
carie] the will row fion: her ies 
couniry tà that of her Seminole lover. 
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Museum (The) of Anthrapology of the 

University of California. (Science, 
, Pa, t9ti, ххх, 794) 

Note on Hearst collection in arche- 
ology and ethnol apenmdl for pab- 
lie exhibition edd 4. UGH 

Neandros (5.) The work on the cere- 
montal canoe A modified method of 
making Pisa cune from life. 
(Amer. Min Ja N.Ya toio, х, zj% 
243, 9 109) Treats of the 
coating method of taking plaster- 
essts, resulting in greatet accuracy of 
fot less disagreeable process for 

the model, more perfect life casts, 
etc. This method is used to = мы, 
the ceremonial] canoe scene of the 
Chilkat Indians for the Museum. 
Other new devices are also indicated. 

Nordenskisld (E.) ^ Arch&alogische 
Forschungen im halivianischen Flach. 
imd. | (Z. f. Ethnal, Berlin, тото, 
XLIR 506-5232, r3 fg&, map. Gives 
resulta of Hernmarck expedition до 
Bolivia in (908-1609 concerning the 
archeology of the eastern lowlands, 
where a ^semi-culture " existed which 
appears io have been completelw in. 
dependent of the culture of the moun- 
toin-region—the Inca-colture. pever 
reached the plains and primeval forest 
here, while the rivers favored distri- 
bution from Ега. In the Móxos 
country are mounds (partly dwelling: 
ties, party graávts,—alas nied for 
manioe-cultare in swampy-lands). 
The burial-atas (on three supports) 
and certain other ceramic remains 
point sot te Pera but to northern S, 
America —indsed, the more recent 
pottery from the monnds belongs 
probably to the ancestore of tha 
Arawakan people now inhabiting 
(he Mixes region, М, н of opinion 
that by intermediary of the Arawaka 
eullorein res from northern 5. 
America and Central America have 
been transmitted to eastern Bolivia 
and eleewhera in the heart af the con- 
tinent. The curly Jesuit missiemaries 
сатпа aco remains of ihis semi- 
culture 

Oliver ( M. LJ) ‘The snake dance. 
[Nat Geogr. Mag, Wash, ТТТ, 
xxrl 107—137, 31 fgx.) , Welbillus- 
trate] account of the an £e аз 
performed under the auspices of the 
Antelope and Snake priests of the 
Hopi (Moquis), "at the hostile vil- 
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lage, 'Ho-Ta-Vila, seven miles be | 
youd Огай," a very conservative 
community where “missionaries are 


quauis silverimithing. (Ibid. 349- 
352. 4 fg-) 


— Fate of the New York State col- 


not welcome, schools do not exist, 
clothes are not necessary, and the old 


lections in archeology and ethnology 
in the Capitol fire. (Ibid, 1911, N. üs 


faith af the Hopi i& guarded and Xil i59g-171.) 
taught with care.” — Additional notes on  Iroquois 
Olsson-Seffler (H.) The Isthmus of Fem TA (IbuL, 283-293, 5 


‘Tehuantepec. (lbid, roro, xxt, 9ot- 


gs) 
1002, 7: fg.) Contains notes on the ра (S.) Legend of the bese 


— iP.) 


indian tribes of the region, dress und 
ornament, handicraft, * royal purple," 
marks of san older civilization, etc. 
The illustrations represent dug-outs, 
fative laborers, dances, ete. 
Agricultural possibilities in 
tropical Mexico. (lIhid, 1023:-1040, 
1g igs.) Contains some notes on 
native habite, activities, etc, which 
some af the pictures illustrate. 

Üutes (F. F.) s tiempos prehistáricos 
y protohistáricos en la Provincia de Cár- 
doha (Rev. Mna dr La Plata, Buenos 
Aires, Dori, XVI, ot 134 fgs.) 
Treats of the istoric and proto 


historic period е Argentine pror- 


inte | of Córdbolm—palsolithic and 
Р remaing, tfc sa represented 
їп ihe collections of. the fa Plats 
Museum: Flint and stone implements, 
instruments, weapom, ornaments, 
віс. т implements, stnament, eto, of 
bone and shell; metal objects, pot- 
terr, mnthropomorphie figures, ete, 
At pages 302-17 are described and 
figured rock-pictares and: petroglyphs 
from the cerro Casa del Sol cerró 
Colorado, the arroyo Lusmpampa. | 
ete, Of interest. zre. the. ннем 
&xes from Lago San Roque and the 
anthropamarphic figures (sex indi. 
tated by secondary characters only) 
from the same locality and elaewhere. 
A mortar found) af Dalmaclo Véles 
m figured on p. 374. The nedlithic 
peoples of the region, the Sanaviranes, 
Comechingones, eie, are considered 
B! pp. 3292-307, Of the alleged evi- 
dences of pleistocetie man, Dr Q. can. 
Sidera the finds sf Malaguriin verry 
doubtful, and those near the National 


Observatory among the least doult-. 


ful 


Petitot (E) 


Porter (C E.) 


star. (Bed Man, Carlisle, Pa, iori, 
1w, 24.) Brief Seneca legend of In. 
dians capinrei by а bear aml taken 


up into sky. 
(С. .) The exploration of 


mounds in North Carolina. (Amer. 


‘Anthrop.,, Lancaster, Pa, m1, X. 8. 


хи, eps fe ) 
Peccorimi (A. Dialecte Chilanga. 


iJ. Soc, ра sont de Faris 1910 
[1911], x. &, vi, 123-1360.) Gives 
(translated from the Spanish af the- 
author by Je Comte Maurice de 
ron ta 2 volumes to the 
page (pp. 121-125), the conjugations 
of the verbs “fo do,” “to hold.” ë to 
love," " to be," "to press,” "фо eat," 
“to drink, Tm set out,” ане 
ett. Ee language of the vi of 
Chilanga. north of San Francisco, 
capital of the Department of Morasan, 


Kepublle of Salvador. 
геси 


Н) гама V Е Seco M 
alley. п 
за (Amer, Anthrop., Lancaster, 
Pa, Igit. N: E, Xi 239-249, 6- pla.) 
Dates importantes patr 
dt de la découverte geograph- 
че de Ја Puissance do Canada. 
(Hull, Soz- Neschát. de CGéogr. Meu- 
евге, 1911, -452) Useful 
liat af the нано relating to 
geo ical discovery in Canada 


1495-1907, 

Les études anthro- 
pologiques su Chil. (J. Soc, des 
Amér. de Paris, mio [roir], N. 84 
VH, 202-219.) Consists of a "Bib- 
liographie Américsniste Chillenne " 
(pp. 200-219) of same 205 titles, pre- 
себін by notes on the chief contribu- 
tions in anithropogeography (by Ver- 
gara Flores, Solis Varela, Guevarz, 
Latcham, etc), erhnograpliy ( Medina, 


Paine (C. 5.) Ethnology ai the sn- 
nual meeting of the Nebraska Hir 
torical Society. (Amer. Asthrop, 
Lancaster, Pa, 1900, хи, 7238-229.) 

Parker (A. C.) The origin of Iro 


Guevara, Reiche, Philippi, ete.), fin- 
gulatios (Lent, Barres Arana, Cafas- 
Pinochet, Guevara, Schuller, San 
Roman, Echeverria y Reyes), arche 
nlogy and prehistory (Barros Grer, 
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Caüss-Pinochet, Medina; Guevara, | — Amerikas 1906-1909. (Arch. f. Re- 
Vergara. , etc.), the lgsw, Lpzg, fgin Xiv, 212-301.) 


Fiores, | 
anthropological and ethnological col- 
tc. The bibliog- 

Chilian Americana i) part 
of the author's proposed Emrayo de 
wna Hibhograjla chilene de Historia 
natural, He had previously рш» 
lished an article on the Liferafure 
antropolégiva y wimológka de Chis 
im the Aii Chilena de Aüutonz 
malwral, 1900, X, 101-127.  Euster 
Island is included in the Chilian bib- 
lingraphy.. Prof. Porter's Nikke- 
grafía chilena de anfropologia y etna- 


SEM has specs ШШЕ del 
Afur. Nac. de Buenss-Airez, 1910, 5. 

TH, 147-188. 
Preuss (E. T.)  Maturbeobachtungen 
in den Religionen des mexikanischen 
Kulturkreises, (Z. 1. Erhnol, Ber- 
La, 19gro, XLtH, 703-804.)  Treais of 
natural phenomena ihe religions 
of Mexican Indians, particularly the 
Cora, Huichol Mexicano, etc.: Dis- 
tinction of sun and sky; identification 
of underworld and night-sky and the 
development uf the latter into a lunar 
deity (also. ancient Arteca); earth 


and Jonar deities a9 deities of fire; | 


night and water: close connection of 
water with fire; conflict between moon 
and stars and between stare and stars) 
water of night; myth of creation of 


man. 

—— Гіс Opferblutechale der alten 
Mexikaner erlautert nach den Anm 
gaben der Cora-[ndianer. (Z f. 
Etlinol., Berlin, xz11, 393-306, 6 fgs-) 


Compares the qucnukzicalh, or saori- | 


ficial Lblood-vesse] of the ancient 
Mexitana (made of polished stone) 
with the irela or gourd-vesse] on the 
altars of the modern Cora Indians— 
the interpretations by the natives of 
the vessel as " the world" are given. 
The divisions of the world are pri- 


mary, ihe aitributes assigned to the | 
The symboliam of | 


gods secondary. 
the Cora and the old Mexican vessels 
are wtrikingly similar (the fiw ia 
considered at some length). This 
example shows, according to the de 
taila given by Dr Pa bow ihe data 
obtainable from modern Inilian tribes 
serves to explain and interpret the 
ideas and symbols of the ancient 
Mexicans, etc. 

Religionen der 


0 -—— —ÀÀ 


Naturvülker 








Reviews, résumés, and critiques of 
recent works of. Hodge ( Iandhooh ef 
Amer. feds, Pt 1), Culin (games of 
М. A. Inds.) ; Boas and Rasmussen 
(Eskimo); Swanton (Tlingit and 
Haida); Teit ond Hill-Tout (Sall- 
shan tribes); Sapir (Takelma); 
Diron, Dulma, Kroeber, Sparkman, 
C. Hart Merriam (Californian stocks 
and peoples); Lowie (northern Sho- 
shomi); Dorsey, Kroeber (Prairie 
Algankian tribes); Dorsey, Pepper 
and Wilson, Wissler (Sionan ii. : 
Jones (Central Algonkian peoples) : 
Parker (Iroquois); Speck (Muüusk- 
hogrün tribe»); Stevenson (Zuni); 
Russell, Brown (Pima); Seler, Leon, 
Breton, Bauer (Mexican); Stempel. 
Tosker (Mayas); Fewkes (Porto 
Rico) i Koch (tribes of N. W- Вга" 
ril): Rivet (Jivaro) ; Nondenskiold 
(Perd Bolivia): De Goeje 
(tribes of Surinam): Boman (А 
dime region of Argentina) ; Latcham 
(Aramcanixns) ; Ignace (Negroes of 
Brazil), ete. 

Radin (P.) The ritual significance of 
the Winnebago medicine dance. (J. 
Amer. Falk. Lore, М, Ta (git, XXIV, 
149—205.) | 

Rivet (P) A propos de l'origine du 
mat *"Pérow" (L' Anthropologie, 
Faris, Ig1J, XXI], 289-294.) In this 
brief, well-documented study Dr R. 
reeks to show that Pers (Piru, Birn, 
Pelin, Hera), i» identica| with the 
Barbarosn worl pila, “hole filled 
with water,” from фі, “water, river.” 
The "river" im question would be 
the fecuande of the coastal region of 
southern Colombia, "The name Peru 
was known it Panama (where the 
Spaniards picked it xp) long befare 
their arrival there. е language of 
the Caras of Ecuador, as such nume 
as Tumbariro, Pimampiro, etc, SUE 
gest, was closely related to the Bar- 


baraat. 

——. XVII* Cangrés international des 
Américanistes, (J. Socod, Amér. de 
Faris, 1910 [1011], 328—131.) Gives 
list of papers read from Sumdrior of 
Dr Lehmann: Nitsche. 

—— [es langues Guarznies du haut 
Amarone. (lbid. 140-178.) Treats 
af tha Cocama and Omagua lan- 
guages of the Tupian or Guaranisn 


— Guillatunes. 


Tu 


Mock,—with ther two tribes are 
classed as Gaaránian also the Cota- 
millas of the Huallaga and the Yari- 
magum: orf Zurimagua. Án exten- 
sive vocsbulsry af boih Cocama and 
magus ii given, Ales the text of 
the Pater Noster and the Catechiam 
in Omagua, and some comparative 
Eraminaticeal notes on the two lan- 
gouges. 
—— Sur quelques dialects Panos pea 


connus (Ihi, 221—144) Treats 
(wlth bibliography and list of 


tribes) of the Yamisca, Arazaire, and 
Pacaguara dialects of the Pangan 
stock, Vocabularies of each аге 
given together with a few gram- 
matical notes. "The Arazaires are the 
Aras& of Nordenakiold. Dr Pä 
Yamiaca її {гош von Hassel, the 
Ararmire from Llosa, and {һе Раса- 
guara from Armentia snd Heath 
Robelo (C. A.) Origen del Calendario 
ANIME, (Ап. Миз. Мас. de Аг- 
queol, México, 1911, Ш, 337—359, . 
pl) Discusses the origin of the e 
cient Mexican calendar with special 
reference to the i ved stones of 
Coatlan, which contain the figures of 
Cipartonal and Oromece zi they are 
depicted in the Codices. Tt js to these 
that the account of Mendieta prab- 
ably refere R- thinks the calendar 
was invented at Coatlan. 
Robles Rodriguez (E) Neigarehuen.- 
Боје оа POPE (Rev. de Folklore 
Treats of the dance of the ай or 
" medicine-men " of the Mapochs or 
Áraucanianz — Detailed ds Lon 
with native text and translation of 
song used. Alea (pages 114-116) 
text and franilation of Araucanian 
fiutetun or cath. The dance de- 
scribed waa held at Lincanes, to the 
tonih of Cautin de Temuco, 
| ( Ibiil., 1311, " 
223-340.) Describes an Arsuesnian 
qullatan, £n. ancient ceremonial upon 
the dream of 3 cacique to show the 
gods that the people have pot forgot- 
ten their religious rites, dances, eus- 
(omi. Prayers und sacrifices. formed 
part of the guillatun, faith in which 
Tox heats lost by many Indizns wha 
have adoperd the babite of the whites, 
At парез 245-240 are given native 
text» and trandlations of three aila 
tum or prayers used im ihe раагы, 
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Russell 


Баріг (Е.) 


 — 5 


[н в. 1з; 10 


wid sume cf thoes be Cie Plates In: 


dims of Nortib America. 
Roth ( 


W. E.) Some technological 
British Guiana. Рыё Ш. (J, BR. 
Anthrop. Inst.. Lond, 1911, x11, 72- 
$z, 15 pl.) Treats in detail of tha 
manufacture of open-work basketry 
("all baskets for ent wer are 
made by men, and manufaciured in 
different styles according ta the pat- 


‘tern of the foundation, fumatuku ^), 


traps (cylinder, spring and cage, 
landinginet, etc, for fish; baw-and- 
arrow trap, spring and fall traps, 
nónies, ett, for animals and birds: 
rut-trap), fanme (Warmin Carib, and 
Akkawaio) among the Arawaks and 
Warraus of the P aot Tem- 
porary baskets of leaves of the irr 
and the manicole palins are made by 
the Warrag women and Arawak men, 


Runnelà (L. The struggle against 


darkness, Men, Carlisle, Pa, 


TOIT, IV, 27.) Brief San Poil legend 
of the obtaining of fire after ae 
nets and vapors had extinguished tie 
first. camp-firea, 

ssell (jJ. A.) Notes on prehistoric 
discoveries in Wayne County, Michi- 
gan. (Amer. Antig, Benton Harbor, 
Mich, rgrr, xxxi, 135-143.) Treats 
of Savage-Soper-Scotford discoveries 
Ses Starr (F.) und Kelsey (E. W.). 
aspects of Nootka 
language and calltime. (Amer. -An- 
throp., Lancaster, Pas forh Ni da 
ХПІ, 15-28.) 


— The problem of noun incorpora- 


thon in American 


250-282.) 


—— Anthropological оа. | Re- 


port. {Summary Кер. Сей, бату, 
Hr. Dept. of Mies tio, Ottawa, 
fgtíl, 254-2535.) Brief account of 
Deld-wotk among the Nootka in 
Sept.-Dec,, toto (collection of myth- 
ological and ethnological texts, тїй” 
*eum осте 67 tange уо 
ee phone graph; observation of pot 
latches, doctdring. ritual, pubertw 
ceremonies, sic.), with note on work 
among Arctic Eskimo (Stefansson). 
An anihropological survey of 
Canada. — (Science, Lancaster, Pa. 
TOEN Ne E, XXXIV, 789-793.) Notes 
establishment om Sept. 1, 1910, of п 
division of Anthropology under the 


—— Ther den Interzationalen Ameri- 


Geological Survey of Canade (with 
От Sapir m charge, Mr с [34] 
poiogy. 





mphaaize пе importance à 
knowledge of the language of the 
natives conce 

(N.) Why the turkey li 
bald. (Red Man, Carlisle, 
il, 255-2535.) Cherokee legend how 
turkey wad singed in attempt to keep 
spark af fire alie. Told to account 
lor using turkey-wing for fre-fan. 
Scaniand (J. M.) In the land of 
Evangeline. (So. Wkmn.. Hampton, 
Va, 191%, XL, 231-237.) Treats af 
the Acadiane of the Bayou Teche, 
Ls. Houses ond activities food, 
hunting, alligator-killing (pp. 234- 
ni bear-tragpping, "pirates" buried 


Schenk (A. ) ei reiche s 
(Bull. Sac. Neuchát, 
chátel 19:0, xx, 457-454. 1 pL) 
Describes, with ненин m 
1,245 7 ccm. ; i 2317. 
pape mule Otomi skall i the 
Ethnographic Mazeom of Neuchátel, 
xumpared with Otomi skulla studied 
y Méréjkowski, de Quatrefages, and 
Hamy (6 im al] besides the ane here 


i} 

Schmidt (M.) Brief vom oberen Para- 

guay, (Z. f. Ethnol, Berlin, тото, 
XLií, 953-954.) Under date of June 
1910 reports visit to Guato of Càrri- 
| From old burial-plases human 
bone fragments of pottery, tit., were 
obtained. Two. aiferados wete ex- 
amined. Six different localities for 
ploture-rocks were noted. 
Seler (E) Brief aus Mexico. (Thid., 
IQII, Xrfit, 316—315, 3 fgs.) Gives 
account of three weeks’ visit to the 
ruins of Palen with notice of old 
Totonac capital of Cempoaliun and 
the ruins of an old town in the forest 
near Frontera. The rnins were cure- 
fully sindied and drawings, rubbings, 


casts, etc, taken of certain part | 


same hitherta not reproduced. 


kanisten-Kongress in Buenos Aires 
und Mexico. (Ibid, 1177-128.) At- 
count of meeting with brief notes on 
more important papers and thelr 


beau аз а 
and Prof. H. i Smith, as archeolo- 


Ра. TOIT 


de Geogr. Neu- 
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authors, particularly those fram Ar- 
panting, еш. 


1Ott, I, 193-202.) Discusses the 
anthropogenstic theories and idess of 
F. Ameghino,—ihe  Tatrafroihoma 
argeuimur, Zriprothomo, Dipralhomo 
fetis Proikoma, etc. S. concludes 
Aj'& zoamelusions are im smceord- 
d with ontogeny and phylogeny: 


Gergi (5.) 1 rellevi cerebrali delle fosse 


temporali nai crani deformati del 
Perm. (Atti d. Soc. Kom, di Antrop. 
Roma, 1910, хт, 271-234, 4 (gx) 
Treats of the "cerebral reliefs of 
the tempural fost in deformed Per 
uvian skolla (4 types of deformation 
are distinguished). According ta Dr 
S., "to determinate conditions of arti- 
ficial deformations of the skull always 
curreaipoml — determinate aspects of 
the cerebral reliefa of the temporal 
forsat. 


—— Bul Diprothamo Platensis, Ame- 


ghine. (Ibid, 1911, xvi, 113-122, 4 
ка.) Gives results of investigatinn 
of the fragment of s skull, considered 
hy Ameghine to belong tà & precursor 
of man in America. According to S., 
the Dijroikoms may belong to the 
#fominidac, but differs altogether in 

many characters from the living "p. 
The antiquity of the fragment is 
vond doubt, 


Skinner (A. B.) The Menomini In- 


diana, (5o. Wkmn, Hampton, Va. 
toll, XL, 574-370, б бра.) Notes on 
history (alwayd friends of whites), 
population.ca. 1500), religion (Cliris- 
tiani; pagans) and mythology (g 

and evil’ powers; (imnder-birda), 
" medicine," Bnrm mn] dreams 
to nbisin power, l&crosse, morality 
(good). Among the pirena € 
ki Miser e Rr 
icine | ну," and "The 
Broken diy still "very much 
alive." The old-time coiluméed are 
worn only at ceremonies. 


— The Florida Seminoles. (bid. 


(24-163, 6 fgs.) Account of visit 
їп 1910 to Setninole ezmpa,—houses, 
dress and ornament, language (dif- 
Bv quency dialects of Big. E: 
prese verglades, à word г * 
p. rrj, ett: The ewe divisions, 
Big Cypress, Everglades ond Crow 
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Creek, of Florida Seminoles number 
about 335, and they are about holding 
their own. There is “a ресица 
'pigeon English '" spoken by the In- 
dians when dealing with whites. 
There is said to be no admixture of 
negro blood. 

—— War customs of the Menomini 
Indians (Amer. Anthrop, Lancas- 
он, єч 1011, N. &, XIII, 309-312, 3 
fgs. 


— The Menomini game of lacrosse, | 


(Amer. Mua. T, N. Ya 1911, x1, 139- 
141, 6 fgs.) Describes “a ceremonial 
game of lacrosse [witnessed in the 
summer of ioio], whith is interwoven 
with the legend of the Thunderers 
and evolves aboot the idea of the 
birth end death of these spirits in 
man" The Thanderer-legend com 
nected with lacrosse is given (p, Leo) 
as “gained through thy interpreter 


from one of the oldest Indiana af ihe | 
i m" | 


tribe: 
Skye (M. 1.) ‘The Seneca legend of 
the seven stars: (Red Man, Carlisle, 
Pa, 90%, ш, 235.) The seven stars 
were seven siiters who disobeyed a 
prohibition to approach a magic foun: 
fain aod were seized by ihe monster 
guardiam who placed them in ihe sky, 


— Origin of the green corn. (Ihid, 


IGE, Iv, 28-20.)  Iroquois legend of 
origin af maire from woman who 
sacrificed herself to save her people 
from starvation. See also. 343-344 

Smith (H. L) "Ihe prehistaric e ` 
ogy of a Kentucky site, (Anthr. Pap, 
Amer, Mun, Nat. Hist, N. ¥., roto, 
Yl, 173-241, 45 pla, 1 fg.) Detailed 
investigation of village-site (no evi 
dences of white contact) on the Fox 
farm, in Mason Ca, Kentucky, about 
14 Miles sooth southwest from Mays. 
vills,—the site, while prehisteric, {a 
of mo great antiquity, judging by 
positive evidence. The topics treated 
ate: Resources im anima) and plant 
materials, securing and prre 
of food, habitations, told ead by 
men and tools used by women; pror- 
esses of manufacture, games, religious 
objects, pipes, and amusements, war- 
farv, dress and ornament, art, injuries 
and diseases, methed of burial, ete, 
The inhabitant» of th village-site 
boilt the mounds on the farm, as in- 
dicated by similarity in the artifacts 
found. Altogether, “the material 
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— Primitive work im clay. 





Us. €. r3, TOI 


culture of this mite in Kentucky re- 
wmhles that of the Adena Mound, 
Baum Gartner siles, the main of 
early part of the Robert Harness 
Mound, and the Oregonia, Fort An- 
cient and Madisonville sites of. Ohio," 
and “it belongs to what Mills ‘hes 
termed the * Fort Ancient еше" 
The pottery te of the poor 

(Holmes “ archaic northern"), 


—— Primitive work in metal; — (Sa, 


Wkmn, Hampton, Va, 1911, xt, 
309-318, 6 ря.) Treats of use of 
iron by Africam megroes, copper by 
American Indians, ete. (also other 
matala in. Mesico, C. and S. America), 
The silversmith work of the Haidas 
(p 28), the Navahos, Zuni, amors 


' éünaldered, 


—— Minnehsha's people. | (Ibid, 336- 


344 6 fg&) Notes on the Siouan 
Indians of the Plaim& Buffalo-hont- 
img, burden-bearimg, блато, tepes 
and decorations, food, fishing, fire- 
making, cooking wees of bone, skin, 
etc, pictography оп skins, dancer, 
socia] arrangement. 


—— Harvriting wild-tice in Canada 


and Minnesota. (Ibid, 6rs—Gre, 1 
fg.) Brief account of gathering, 
drying rice, ii» uses, etc. 


23-35, tt fgs) Treats of habiint 
(santhern interior of British Colum- 
bia), physical type, we af Chinook 


Jargon, effect of white contact, activ- 


ict, burial, songs, summer ledge and 
winter house, clothings, affection for 
children, baiketry, ete. (pottery um 
known), food, ealmon-<atching, drying 
fish, berry gathering and drying, 
root-drying, smoking, travel and 
transportation, gambling, rock-paint- 
ings (made by girls during initiation), 
wweat-house, social system, marriage, 
shamans, religion and mythology 
(coyote a& transformer and world- 
shaper), art, oto. Evidences of in- 
üuence of Plaine tribes, Const tribes, 
etc, 


—— Primitive ways of working stone. 


(Ibid, 588—593, 8 igs.) Treats of chip- 
ping and flaking, battering and peck- 
ing, gtinding, incising, picking, drii- 
ing, tic, among American Їп T 

T44-154, 7 fgx) Discusses origin, 
material, form, ete., of pottery, meth- 
ods of making, decoration, etc, ilins- 


— Беата згоды $n aktn. 


пҥншй= 


(їн. 
$15-310. $ igs.) Treats of tanning 
and uses of | among Eskimo, 
Flaine Indians, Modocs, tribes of 
ritish Columbia (dress, tipis. skin- 
boats, — ferffeche, boxes, pooches, 
drums, | sh armor, и). 

— MHiuawatha's people. — (Ihíd., 472- 
47% 4 fgs.) Besides notes on the 
Lroquolan Hiswatha (pp. 472-47 » 
treats of the Ojibwa Indians of 
Great Lakes (environment. аА 


Heime 


dn Рә [ndian 


clothing, ornament, houses, travel and 


Iransparta cunoez food, mapli- 
"ugar, гаа ие fite-making, wild- 
tice. bow and arrow, etc). dt is 
hardly correct to astute (p. 475) that 
Dakota "differs fram the Ojibwa us 
Spanish dees from Russian.” 


— Canoe of the North Pacific Cosst 


Indians, (Amer, Mus. Ja N: Ya 
рото, х. 245-245, 3 ige) Notes om 
Haida seagoing canoes, Chinook: 
Rwakiwil, Bella Coola and other types, 
decoration, use, etc. Canoes nre val- 
unable property. Te is very dovbiful 
if mails were used before the advent 


of ihe whites, but atripa of cedar- 


bark woven together preceded canvas. 
—— Totem poles of the North Pacific 
te) Fi 
Ез. gures 
Haida, Tlingit, Comor, Bella conte 
etc. The art of the average totem 
pole “is оп the whole symbolic 
though rather realistic in appear- 
ance." 
posts are skin to totem poles, A 
crude famanateay board from Нау 
Center (Wash.) “shows totem-pole 
influence south of the North Pacifi¢ 
ЫН area." 
—— (J. В.) Some early beliefs of 
Indians, (Red Man, Carllile, Pa. 
їйї, їп, 451-454.) General items 
concerning medicine men. thunder, 
amolets, fasting, etc. See aloo Care 
file Arrow, 1911, Vil, MO. 35, 1. 
5пШев (М. К.) Conada and het In- 
diana. (So, Wkmn. Hampton, Va. 
1911, XL, 155-165.) Gives impret- 
sions gained fram recent study of the 
Indian situation. S. thinks the U, 5. 
might learn from Canada something 
in the avoidance of fraud and ¢hi- 
cinery, and Canada learn something 


(Ibid. чөп, sh +. де 10. 


Carved boose ond grave: 
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from ih« U. 8. in ihe way óf making 
Indians Inte citizens. 


Speck (F. G.} Missions in the Creck 


Nation. (Ibid, 306-208.) Brief at- 
count of present conilition of Indians 
üt] negroes in the northwestern part 
of ihe Creek Nations Oklahoma, 
effects of white contact, etc. Although 
fifty yours ago the Creeke were largely 
Christianired, the — percentage — of 
Christimna among them seems now to 
he small. Many are Christian in 
their ethics, but pagan in all else, 
Many are neither pagan oor Chri 
tion, A few of the ald congregations, 
Варны and Methotiet chiefly, art 
still left, To-day there are. " thou: 
sande of mised:blood pegroes and 
Creeka, who pass either aè the one oF 
the other.” Їп one little church, the 
memberá include negroes, Yuchi In- 
Шапа, Ба blood. Crecks, eto. 
Juckson-Whites. (Thid. 
104-107.) Notes on the comunity 
known 2s “ Jackean-Whites,” in the 
Ramapo valley from Suffern, N. Va 
to Gowhen—chatacter, howe, manu- 
factures (basketry, cel-pots, wooden 
ware) =a collection is niw jn Ameri- 
canh Museum of Natural History 
М.Ү). They seem to be the result 
af triple race-mixtere, Imdian-white- 
negro number some 1,500. 


— A visit to the Penobseot Indians, 


(U. of Penn. Mus. ]. Phila, ттт, 
n, 321-26, 5 fg) Notes ан visit in 


January, 1911—inauguration of Tn- 


dian officiala (epeeches were mace in 
Penobscot}, dances. (round; sake 
or winding dance; Micmac dance by 
men only), wampum necklace aud 
edie heard now in Here collection, 


—— Sime Huron treaiy-belia, (ТЫЯ, 


46-27, t İg) Tremis briefly of a 
wampur belt obtained from the wife 
af a Wyandot chief in Oklahoma, ati 
unüather (obtained in 1903 from Atowa 
Tohmnadihera, а Санаам Iroquois), 
saki jo have been ceed al a treaty in 
Lora. 


——  MacHenry, thà Bad-Men; à Creek 


Indian's storys (Red Man, Carlisle, 
Fa. таш, 17, ott.) Tale of a 
French Creole and bis pretended 
knowledge of the Indian language. 

of the Creek 
апі Тос Кыйа: (Univ. of Pa. 
Mus. Anthrop. Pull, £911, 5. 155- 
245 1 pl) ives texta and iri, 
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with brief descriptions, tramslations, | 


ètc, of 21 Creek, and y Yuchi dance- 
songs: alio 20 Creek medicine songs 


алі formulas Аг рр, 237-2340 із. 


given the Yuchi text, with English 
interlinezr and free tranilationa, of 
- legend of the origin of diseases 
and | 


п 3; and at pp. 241—245 | 
the music of two Shawnee love songs. | 


The greater part of the material was 
ebtalned from the Creeks of Taskigi 
town,—the music was transribed by 
Dr J. D. Sapir, who “feels that the 


Monious ta the European ear.” The 
medicine songs and formnlas "are 
secret individual property." 


—— Huron maose hair embroidery. | 


(Amer. Anthrop. ркы, Pa., 
[I9II, M. $4 XIli, i— la, В Гез. 
—— Notes on the SH м 
the Huron. (Ibid, 208-228, 4 pls 
19 fgs) | 

Spinden (H. J.) An ancient sepulcher 
at. Placeret del Oro, Simie af Gurt- 
rero, Mexico, (Ibid, 29-55, 3 ple. 


18 fea) | 
—= The making ef pottery at San 


. (Amer, Museum J; N. Y. 
1917, xn 192-100, 10 fp»)  Hrieí 
account of pottery-making ai now 
practiced at the Pueblo of San Iide- 
fonse on the Rio Grande about 30 
miles N. W, of Santa Fe. The finest 
pottery has black designa on s whit 
ish ground.. The decorative art shows 
a keen appreciation of nature. | 
Starr (F.), Kinnaman (J. ©.) amf 

Taimage (J. E) The Michigan 
archeol question settled, (Amer. 
Antiq, Benton Harbor, Mich, 1911, 
XXXit 150-164.) Reporte on "ihe 
famous Michigan ‘relics! of a pre. 
historic Camcasian race" The tablets 
and other object of clay, slate, and 
copper “are plainly recent objects, 
manufactured to deceive." Father 
Savage, Mr Sone 


ra Wr deception, See Kelsey 
TAF 

Tahamont (R.) The йогу of the 
magic arrow. (Carlisle Arrow, Car- 
Ше, Ри, лоп, Үп, ме. 3, p. 4.) 
Ahnaki story of beautiful maiden, 
foster grandmother (wicked magi- 
cian) and honter with magic arrow, 
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| per, and Mr Russell | 
hav been deceived bui were pot par- | 
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who rescues her,—the old woman, who 
has turned into m Bear, is killed by a 
chip fram the flint of am arrow-maker 
at his work. 


— The pri wur Ibid, 


' wur. ( 
ттт, тү, 29) Brief legend of origin 
of a war between tribes af Susque- 
hannock Indians due to quarrel of 
two bays over the possession of a 


mer. 
Toumier (L.) Las» drogas antiguas en 


la medicina popalar de Chile. (Rev. 
de la Soc. de FolkL Chil, Santiago, 
1911, 1, 253-298) Notes on the old 
druge need in Chilean folk-medicine 
—mereuria| compounds mhuch mèd, 
remedies for indigestion, the “evil 
eye" and eye-troubles, powders, tinc- 
tures, etc, balsam, famigation for 
henmatiam, etc., love-powders. Pages 
177-208 are a reprint of a drug-list 

ablished at Santiago in 1813. To 
this Tarifa Dr R. Lenz furnishes on 





introduction (pages 273-375). 
Тогтег (А. М.) "The vius a ancient 


Mexican manuscripts in the study of 
the general development of writing. 
(Proc. Amer, Antig. Soc., Worcester, 
1911, 5.5, 3X1, 80—101, 7 рї. 16 fee.) 
Discusses stages of “reminders,” 
pure picture-writing АКОН у сөй, 
ing, eti), “ideographe™ 
(suggestions take the place of тер- 
resentztlons), ikonumatic writing or 
phaonetic-picture-writing (numerous 
illustrations), true phonetic writing, 
—ihe Nahuss just мор short of 
this last stage; the evelopment fur- 
ther was the work of the Spaniards 
in their endeavor to teach the natives 
the ereed of the church. According 
to Dr T. "there ia found in Mexico, 
perhaps tò a greater degree than in 
any other one piace in the world, ex- 
amples of all the different kinds of 
writing,"—L e, up to the beginnings 
of a syllabary. Concerning the Mava 
writing ihe author thinks that i 
true line of research will lie in the 
direction of  rebus-forms " : also that, 
at Bowditch holdi, “the consonantal 
sound of a syllable was of far greater 
importance than the vowel sound.” 





Uhlenbeck (C. C.) Original Blackfoot 


Test» from the Southern Piegans 
Blackfoot Reservation, Teton County, 


Montana. With the help of Joseph 


Tatwey, (Verh. d. k. Ak. van Wetensch. 


te Amsterdam, Afd. Letterk., х. и. n. 
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XI мө. IL X, 106.) С Qi Jonsson Аааа, an leclander, im 
parallel columns, Blackfoot t texts ind (бод); На - arguments for and 

translations of brie! legendi against the Scandinavian discoveries 


of origin of 1 | clan-names (pp. 1-4) ; 
LE IE. d 
ё. n 
the origin of qe buffaloes, the origin 
ef the buffalo-stones, the leader-bol- 
fala, Blue-face, Helly-fat, Clot-of- 
blood, Szar-face, horses found on an 
island, the two buifalolodges, the 
wolverine, an old woman left ou a 
tampgruaund, @ woman sacrificed to 
a botte, two adventures of the Old 
Man, Whom-the-buifalo-inquires-after, 
On pages 65-68 ore texts and trani- 
dations of 15 brief Bear-chiefs song 
Am Appendix (pp. 69-93) contains in: 
formation concerning Bear-chief,— 
getealogical notes, life-atoty, crea- 
tion-legend. "There [s a good index. 


Ser "e ин? of this monograph by | 


Dr T. helson in American Am 
_theopologix, т911, М. 3... Xt, 316—330. 
Üreslachts- èn  Persoonsmamens 


- der Pelgans. (Versi. en Meded. d. 
К. Akad. v, Wet, Afd Lttrk. 4"R., 
D. Xi, Amsterdam, IjLI, repr. pp. 25.) 
Treats of clan, family, end personal 
names among the Piegan (Васко) 
, with accounts of origin, sig: 
nificance, etc. At pages 23-25 are 
given accounts of the m of 
Joseph Tatwey, Ninalstaka ( Mountain 
Chief), Ninochky&io (Bear sat 
etc, At pages 5-11 the tradition 
origin of the various clan-names г 
given. See review by R. H, Lowin in 
American и сигелака рну: 1911. К. 5. 
хш, 324 
Veune (E) Finis sine the Chippewas. 
(Carlisle Arrow, Carlisle, Pa, 1911, 
VII, NO. 10, 1.) Story of punishment 
of man who deserted one wife for 


Vi 4 (нэ Les expéditions deë 
gnau * а 
Scandinaves еп ке сара devant la 
critique. Un поцтеви faux document. 
(J. Soc. d. Amer. de Paria, 1910 
[1911]. н, #„ үп, 85-116.) Critical 
discussion of the real and alleged 
Scandinavian expeditions to America. 
Treaia of the original sources of in- 
formation, the voyages to юли, 
the historical value of the Sagas, the 
location of Vineland (not placed in 
America before the 18th century), the 
inventors of the idea that Vineland 
was in America (the originator waa 


at a (distancei, astronomic 
position, vine and wild wheat, natives 
of Vineland, наала pronfs,— 
Dighton Rock, Fall River skeleton, 
stone mill ai Newporl, Monhegan id. 
inscription, inscriptious of Yarmout 
Grave Creek tablet, “ Syasi-the- 
bland," the Minnesota “runic stone,” 
etc.). V. rejects the Kensington stone 
along with ocher alleged documents of 
a somewhar similur nature. There ii 
thus no other évidence whatever as to 
the location of Vineland and ite due 
covery excep! the mention in the 
Sages, V. concludes that ihe Sean- 
Cna t kr at far south as 
ew England,—Vineland was 
sibly some part of Labrador, if in 
America at all. Xa real " о а 
of America valid for the world wes 
r mide by the Scandinavians. 
Wagner (Ё. Е.) La légende du " Cit- 
pria (7. бое. п. Amér. de Paris, 
mto [ror], м. fa Vil, 145-147.) 
Tale, from the region of ihe Rio 
Salado in the Argentine, of the titie 
bird “Cipria” (sé termed from ità 
plaintive cry), once a pretty woman, 
Cyprienne, bot changed into m bird, 
that stil] laments tis former husband. 
—— {L D) Меркит Киен Сге- 
тяых № d'un chef 
Toba: (Ibid; "om Brief ac. 
ount, obtzined by W. їп 1935, from 
a Toba chief of the killing of the 
French explorer Dr J. Crerauz. 
"aite (A. W.) The legend of the 
Tasquish. (Carlisle Arrow, Carlisle, 
Po, tgtt, vi, No, Q, &.[) Briel Ser- 
Has legend of the flight at Arrow- 
head Springs, near Sen Bernardino, 
Сай, of Tacquish, an a spirit in the 
form of a large ball of fire. Used zs 
a bogy to frighten children. 
Waldmann (5.) Les esquimaux du 
nord du Labrador. (Bull. Sec, New- 
chii, Neochitel, 1910, xx, 420-4435) 
Notes on childhood (child takes 
name of last dead member of ШАШУ 
and child je fold about him ond his 
deedà av coon a9 possible), hunting 
(seal and aez-lion) amd fiahing (gen: 
erally lefi lọ women), marriage, 
physical characters, food, eae 
Быз, religion (spirits good or 
mgakek and his fometions), myth 
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ology and folk-lore (protection af 
animals; autora bharealir; why {һе 
raven iv black}. "The author is. 3 mis- 
sonary ві Killinek, Cape Chidley, 


Ward (R. D.) A visit io the Brazilian | 


cofles country. (Nat. Geogr. Mag. 
Wash. 1917, XAH, goB-631, 19 fgi. 
map.) Details of coffee-growing and 
preparation for market. A few notes 
on daboters (p. otg), chiefly Italians. 

Waterman (T. T.) The phonetle elé: 
ments of the northern Painte lang= 
mage. (Univ. Calif. Publ. Amer. 
Arch, & Ethnol, Berkeley, roti, x, 
t3-14, pl. 1-5) Treats, with trac: 
ings, indications af lip positions, ele. 
the phonetic system of the northern 
Paiute language, the. data having 
been obtained with the help of a full. 
blood, middle-aged  Paiute named 
Dick Mahwes. Several types of com 
scant are absent 
Other features are a general lack of 
incisiveness in articulation, a very 
much (ater vocalization of sonanta 
and very much lets s15iratinn of aurda 
than in English. Consanantal clus- 
tere do mot (кепт, either initially or 
medially. — | 

Webster (H.) The Nebraska Society 
of Ethnology and Folklore, (Amer. 
Anthrop,, Lan т, la, 1910, N. s, 
хп, 230. 

Wilder (ЇН. НУ А petroglyph from 
eastern Massachusetts. (ТЫЫ. Plt, 

uU. S. XT, 65-57, 1 pl, t fg.3 

Will (G. F.) The Bourgeoia village 
сМ» (Ibid, ойо, к, з. хи, 473- 


- 428. 
Wilson (J. GJ) The erossing of the | 
> Mo, Lancaster, | 


races, (Pop. Sel. 
Pa. torn, Lxxix, 486-495.) In this 
"ану of the general роце gür- 


erning the successful intermiixture of | 


different [NDA with. special ref- 
erence fo the question of immigration 
into the United States,” Dr W- can- 
eludes that af the European immi- 
grants, in so far as physical type [s 
concerned, "that type of man best 
atlapted physically to the climate and 
soi) will, in the point of mnumbe 

eventually predominate in spite of all 
restrictive Iejgisla or man-made 
laws of any kind,” and they " the in- 
flocnce of immigration upon ont 
physical оте will, in the lang run, 
be mil“ The problem as to the in- 
fluence of racial amalgsmatinng проп 
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from Paiute: | 





[M &., 13. 191A 


habits of thought, morals, institu- 
tions, etc, is a much graver one, and 
bere the Jew is the mnai seriaus ab- 
засе, and he “will continue to be an 
unsolved amd vexatinus problem lon 
after the Pole and the Hun and 
Italian are forgotten," 

Wissler (C) Anthropological fehl- 
work for the year. (Amer. Museum 
^ N. Y, 19th xi 299-300, 3 fgs.) 

ork has been concentrated “nn two 
main points, the sysiems of social 
groupings (or societies) anid ritual- 
tetit forms.” Ов р. здо із ап Шиніға- 
tion of a Blarkfoot woman praying 
(à the setting sum, B 

— An Indian who helped the Mu- 
»um. (ibid. 1910. X, 254-257.) 
Treats of The-Besr-.One, a Plegan 
(Blackfoot) medicine man of the old 
type. from whom the American Mie 

seum of Natural History in New 

York received the important medicine 

bundles in the Plains collections, He 


| The ~ (ibid, топ, 

XL 24-26.) Describes the obtaining 

from The-Besr-One of the long series 

of phonographic records oí the zitgal 
of the medicine-pipe now im posses- 
sion af the Museum. 

Research and exploration among 
the Iodiuns af ihe plains. (Ibid, 
130-127.) Brief account of work of 
Museum staff in ihi» region Iot 
тота, 

— The social life of the Blackfoot 
Indiuna, (Anthrop. Pap. Am. Mus. 
Nat Hist, N, Y. 1911, Vit, 1—64, 15 
fee.) Gives results of expedition. of 
fg06,—most of the data is from the 
Montana Tg. Tribal divisions 
(northern Blackfoot differ more 
from Piegan than latter from Blood}, 
courtehip (male usually essüf; 
virginity highly esteemed; boye en- 
couraged to take liberties} marriage 
and its obligations, plurality ef wives 
(limited only by economic consid- 
erations), potential wives (“distant 
wives,"—sisters ef wife), mather-in- 

law taboo. divorce, relationship (list 

of terms relating to males ani fe» 
males, p. 16), nimes, hands (imply 
not only bonda of friendahip but 
bonds of blood ; list of hands, p. at), 
the camp-circle, tritu) otganisation 
and éontrol (head menm of uncertain 
tenure, heod-chief for exch tribe, 


—-—-— 
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everything of importance eettled in 
council, organized men's wocletica, 
etc.) property rights (theoretically at 
, Women owned tinis travel, 
horses ridden by them, domestic im- 
үн. and othing), division of 
(birth-mark: 

evidence of ré-birth), Menstruation 
(no special taboo, except women fi 
not supposed to come near sick), care 
and training of children (* no definite 
evidences of puberty ceremonies aside 
‘from the boy'a change of nume"), 
death and pao Ma s of adven- 
ture (pp. 32-35 ldry and pic- 
furecwriting { ons of tini, 
recorda of Ж; capturing of bored, 
highly conventionalized зуші, 
sand-masp, cic.), reckoning time 
(monthnemes, wintercount calen- 
dari, . $5~30), cathe (sun taken to 
witness), etiquette (visiting, hospi- 
tality, elc), amusements and games 
(jokes common, pranks, ete.; game of 
a i riia hows-and-srrows, 
ball, wrestling, Pos 

ing" ete), gambling (the hand- 
rene = songs, whet gation 
our-stick game, etc). AJ to gumi- 
sing eiz, the Blackfoet. "en the 
seem to incline more toward 

the Plateen and Shoshone ores than 
ty the Sionan or Algonkin" (p. 62). 





——— Measurements of Dakota Indian 


childrem. (Annals N. V. Acad. Sei, 
n ER Xxx, 355—354.) Dicuss mens- 
urements (height, weight, chest) of 
1,770 and 1,193 Individuals aut of 
орк nf 5,242 full bloods and 1,377 
bloods at the Pine Ridge 
— "ew Ogallala Teton), made 
ülker, for 13 years phy- 
жр: re. The statistics were cam- 
piled е studied by De Wisaler in 
comparison with thos .of white chil- 
dren secured tnder similar condi- 
tions. In general the Bakata chil- 
dren are taller and heavier than white 
children, the mized bloods uk 
between the two races; there is prob- 
ably no difference in the time periods 
of growth for Indians and whites 
althoogh there is a карек» of a 
later maximum growth period for the 
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Indian; a slightly. more rapid. ma 
turity for lodian childeen during the 
rth and lth yari lè anggesied; 

Variability for Indian children ta lass 
than for white; Dakota results: con- 
tradici the iden that chililren. of 
mixed parents are taller iliam either 
parent; the correlation values of thm 
Timed blood do not tend toward an 
intermediate position betwern [Indian 
and white: in both mixed bloads and 
Indians, the pre-adolescent mzccelera- 
tion is more in evidence thun among 
white children, 


Zeb (L. E.) Indian shorihand writers. 


(So, Wkmn,, Hampton, Va, tort, xt, 
450-455. 1 fg.) Trests of Father Le 
Jeune and his lahore among: the Im- 
dirns, nòst Kamloops, B. Ca to whom 
he taught a shorthand system of write 
ing in which is published in the 
Chinook Jargon (pp. 482-483 are 
eccupied with extracts), a paper of 
16 pp, containing church and local 


information, etc., called the Namlassr 


Кашат; if is now printed from type 
specially made for the — [rurpose. 
Some 3,000 Indians of this region 
read and write this shorthand 
progress. in Almaha. 
(Thid., b10-515, 3 ўст.) Notes bene- 
| resulta. "e census ah 
23,000 reindeer, of which (tooo were 
owned by the natives. (f the 23 dis- 
ишк stationx 18 are owned by the 

; ent and 1 by church mise 
fas. The Lapp herders often be- 
come owners, With careful training, 
the Ешїше boys make excellent 
herders, and can lasso better than the 
Laps. The ne of reindeer-skin for 
айп, etc. їн Important. 

(J) Hewem of sinne: 

(Nat. Geogr. Mag. Wash, rjt10, XXxt, 
[(o02-[019, Q figs.) Treats af tha 
ruins of Milla, 4 in Üaxscz, from jef- 
acnal cbaereatinm mn information 
from Prof. W: Н. Holmes The 
quarries, the temples, this meaale fret- 
work, the cruciform cellars (or graves, 
perhaps), the palace, the hall of the 
6 columns, ctc, mre described and 
аит! 
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Mr Warren K, Moorehead and “ The Stone Age in North America.” 
—The author of The Stone Age in North America is evidently displeased 
with my brief review of his work which appeared in the January-March 
number of this journal, and he presented an extended "reply" in the 
July-September issue. I regret having caused this displeasure, and am 
likewise surprised, as I regarded my criticiams of his work as being rather 
mild, 

But really what does Mr Mootehead mean by “the stone age in 
North America’? He fails to recognize the age of stone as being an 
epoch in the cultural development of a peaple, beyond which no tribe 
in America had advanced at the time of the discovery. He fails to 
realize the fact that some tribes, within the United'States, are still living 
in the stone age. He writes (vol.1, p. 34); “*: . , stone implements were 
in use in remote portions of the United States two centuries Bites af 
The United States two centuries ago! But he fails to state that stone 
implements are even now made and used by some tribes, 

And, likewise, Mr Moorehead has a curious conception of the people 
of the stone age: he appears to regard them as aupernatural beings, for 
he says (vol. 1, pp. 92-94): 

“As shedding same light on the use of such a knife, t was interestel to read, 
when studying the accounts of early Spanish explorers, 1530-1540, to finil a 
description of how such implements . . . were. used in the Southwest, An 
ethnologist would have mude great sacrifices to have been with Cabeza De Vaca. 
In his narrative he gives à description of a remarkable medicine-man. This 
man represented ihe irue Stone Age type; although what we have concerning him 
is but a fragment, it is worthy of. preservation ia that it sheds light on the use 
of certain large flint implements, anil on practices of ancient imedirine-men. 

"They mid that a man wandered through the country. whom they called 
Badthing: he was amall of body and wore n beard, and they never distinctly saw 
his features. When he came to the house where they lived, their hair stood up 
and they trembled, Presently o blazing torch shone at the door, when he entered 
ond «cited whom he chose, and giving him three great gashes in the aide with a 
very shutp flint, the width oi the hand and two palms in length, he put his hand 
through them, drawing forth the entrails, from one of which he would cut of a 
portion more or less, the length of a palm, and throw it on the embers. Then he 
would give three gashes to an arm, the second cur on the inside of an elbow, ànd 
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would sever the limb. A little after this, he would begin to unite it, amd putting 
his hands on the wounds, these would instantly become healed. They said that 
frequently in the dunce he appeared among them, sometimes in the dresa ol a 
woman, ar otbers in that of = man; that when it pleased him he would take a 
Imi, oc hause, and lifting it high, after a little he would come down with it in 
a heavy fall.' " 

“The author of the Stone Age evidently accepts thie as fact, not fiction, 
and is of the belief that “this man represented the true Stone Age type." 
Therefore to this type of man he must attribute the mounds and earth- 
works, and the various objects found scattered aver the suríace. The 
stone age in North America must have been an age of fable, an age of 
mystery, riot to be recognized unless there was a distinct reference to the 
use of a piece of stone. Mr Moorehead has probably gained his “clear 
perspective of the past in thie country" (vol.1, p. 4) from studying the 
works of early Spanish writers. 

In the " Conclusions" (vol. 11, p. 348) cur author deplores the fact 
that the early writers "did not give us more detall about stone-age 
times.” But we nd where he states (vol. 1, p. 249) that, "entirely tao 
much has been made of rhe fact that chipped implements of various 
kinds have been seen in the possession of modern Indians the past two 
hundred years." Such inconsistencies as these are characteristic of The 
Stone Age in North Amertce- 

This seritence occurs in the last paragraph of Mr Moorehead’s reply: 
“There are also many observations which the school Mr Bushnell 
represents will regard askance, because that school sees nothing beyond 
the culture of historic Indians in America." Very true. "Many obser- 
vations” appearing in the Stone Age might well have been made by a 
pseudao-scientist or a "real archeologist” af aeveral generations airo, 
bur ir ia difficult to understand why they should be presented In any work 
at the present time, As yet no generally acceptable evidence has been 
presented to prove the existence of so-called paleolithic man in America. 
No human remains have been discovered in any section of the country 
that exhibit characteristics differing from those of living tribes. Nothing 
has ever been found in the United States, either on or below the surface, 
the origin of which could not be justly attributed to either the living 
tribes or their ancestors, This applies to all earthworks as well as to 
«mall objects of stone, ete. Why, then, should seme endeavor to draw 
a sharp distinction between archeology and ethnology when applied to 
the study of the aris of the North American Indians? The mece fact 
that an object is made of stone or some other hard material, and Is found 
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ou the sarface or in a grave, is accepted by the "archeologist" a8 proof 
of great antiquity of the object, although many soch specimens may date 
from the last century, may even have been made within a generation. 
Shell beads have been recovered from many burials in the area east of 
the Mississippi; many of these are undoubtedly less than two centuries 
old, yet they. would be classed as “archeological miiterial"; but how 
would the "real archeologist” classify the shell beads on the "habit" 
and " purse" now in the Xshmolean Museum, articles which were obtained 
in Virginis three centuries or more ago? 

The questions presented by Mr Moorehead in his reply are not of 
sufficient importance to be treated in detail. 

| see no reason for retracting a word of my review of Mr Moorehead's 
book, and, as 1 have already said, I. regard the criticisms of his work as 
being rather mild. 1 reiterate the assertion made in the first paragraph 
of the review that "the pages are replete with inaccurate, misleading 
statements, rendering the work, for all practical purpeses, quite value- 
less." 

Олт І. Вознхец., Ја. 


Some Shoshonean Etymologies.—" The origin of the term Shoshoni 
appears to be unknown, It apparently is not a Shoshoni word, and 
although the name ts recognized by the Shoshoni as applying to them- 
selves, it probably originated among some other tribe. (Handbook 
of American Indians; Bureau of. American Ethnology, part 1, p. 555.) 

Repeated inquiries among the northern Paiute, of eastern Oregon, 
with whose language the writer is familiar, elicit but one answer as to 
the origin and meaning of the term Shoshoni. Itis a Shoshonean word, 
and refers to the method of dressing the hair em ployed by the Shoshoni 
informer times. Captain Clark, in his work on the Indian Sign Language 
says: The manner of dressing or wearing the hair in former years usually 
determined the tribe, the stvle in each being different," Further on, in 
reference to the sign of the Sioux, he proceeds to say: “To denote the 
Sioux (other than the Assinaboine branch), the Gros Ventres of the 
Prairie, Blackfeet, Flatheads, and some other tribes, in addition to above, 
bring palms of extended hands against top of head and move them down 
the sides, to indicate: parting the hair in the middle and combing it 
down over the sides of the head." — According to the Shoshoni, the Sioux 
“combed their hair like a woman," while the Shoshoni roached the fore- 
lock and rubbed it with the band until it presented a tangled, curly 
appearance, From this characteristic arose the name "tsosóni," or 
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"eury-head," in contra-distinetion to the term " turp talw nidi," 
"amooth-head," as the Sioux were sometimes called, The derivation 
is from tso, the head, and sóni, tangled, or curly. The Paiute word for 
curly-head is tsosdnitukadi, which is from the-zameé stems plus the pro- 
nominal-possessive suffix -tukadi. | 

As to the names Ute and Paiute, over which there has been much 
discussion, Captain Louev, & sub-chiel ol «ће Oregon Paiure, offers an 
explanation, which the writer has verified through other informants. 
He says that the name Ute is derived from the Sboshonean (oot vt, 
meaning like, or similar to, and ta, the first personal plural pronoun, 
and is equivalent to “like ws,” or «паг tous" The term Paiute is 
compounded of pa, water and yita, and was formerly applied to those 
Indians of the Shoshonean stock whose home was on the eastern «hore 
of Great Salt Lake. The Oregon Shoshoneans call the Ute Pakwitzi- 
mina, from pakwi, fish, and tzimina, to unjoint. The name arose from 
the habit of the Ute of unjotating the vertebrie of the fish for the purpose 
of making beads. 

As to the term yüta, while its meaning tav be translated into English 
by the Indian as “like ts," “similar to ua," the writer is-of the opinion 
that the real etymology of the word is derivable from the róot yu, meaning 
like, or similar; and the Shoshonean pronominal suffix -ta. meaning “the 
one who," the equivalence being, " the one who islike(us)" The genius 
of the language would make this the more probable view: 

— "The Oregon Paiute repudiate the name "Paiute," although. they 
recognize it as applicable to those Shoshoneans who lived near Great 
Sait Lake, antl who called themselves Paiytta. 

Wil: MARSDEN. 


A Tentative List of the Hispanized Chumashan Place-Names of 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Berbars, and Ventura Counties, California.— 
Will persons familiar with Spanish family names and place mimes 
kindly inform the writer if any of the words in the fallowing list ate not 
of Chumashan Ludian origin? 

Anacápa, one of the Channel Islands. 

Anapami, name of a street i Santa Barbara, always said by the 
Spanish population to be of Indian аги. 

Сатор, а Гомп on the railroad [n the Santa Clara River valley, 
Ventura County, above Santa Paula. 

Cayücas, a town on the coast north of El Morro in San Luis Obispo 
County, Although the Spanish-speaking people say that this is an 
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Indian word, Spanish dictionaries give cáyaca as a word meaning "head" 
in the Cuban dialect of Spanish. _ | 

I uenéme, a town on the coast near Oxnard, Ventura County. 

Lompóc, a town in the lower Santa Ynex River valley. 

Magid, & point on the coast in Ventura County, south of Huenéme, 

Matilija, a. large canyon in the vicinity of the lower Ojai valley, 
Ventura County. 

Montálvo, a town in the Santa Clara River vallev, Ventura County, 
below Santa: Paula: 

Nojohui, a beautiful waterfall, canyon, and creek in the Santa Vnez 
Mountaitis, Santa Barbara County, between Las Cruces and Santa Ynez. 

Ой, the name of two valleys in Ventura County, known respectively 
as the Lower Ojai and the Upper Ojai. 

Pini, a canyon, creek, and town in Ventura County, northeast of 
Santa Paula. 

Pismo, a beach in Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo counties 
extending from the mouth of the Santa Maria River to the Vicinity of 
Pismo town. 

5éspe, a long cañada and canyon in Ventura County, emptying into 
the Santa Clara River above Santa Paula! 

Simi, a large valley and a town in Venturá County encircled by the 
Santa Süsana Mountains and Oak Ridge. 

Tdpe, à canyon and ranch in the Santa Susana Mountains northeast 
of Simi town, Ventura County. Mr Guadalupe Perea, whose family 
haa lived long in this vicinity, declares that this word is of Chumashan 
Indian origin. 

Tepatipa, a conspicuous peak north of Santa Paula, Ventura County. 

#dca, & lake and a region in the Zaca Lake Forest Reserve, Santa 
Barbara County. 

Joux P. HARRINGTON, 


Tre Harvard Umiversity Gasétle records among the activities of 
rhe Peabody Museum that during the-summer Dr Alfred M. Tozzer 
and Mr Clarence L: Hay made a trip to Mexico. Mr Hay purchased 
a valuable collection which he has given to the museum. Dr Charles 
Peabody represented the museum at the Prehistoric Congress af France, 
held at Nimes in August, 1911, and presented a papèr on "The Arche- 
ology of the Delaware Valley," with apecial reference to the work of Mr 

i" Sempa siver" (misprint), D. P. Barrows, The Bihino-Botany of the Coskellla 


Indians of Sowthern California, Chicago. 1900. p. Ja. quoting Taylor, California 
Farmer, vol. xvi, no. 13. 
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Ernest Volk. While in Europe Dr Peahody visited several prehistoric 
Sites, and collected, with the assistance of his European colleagues, 
representative specimens from the eocene, pseudo-eolithic site of Cler- 
mont-de-l'Oise: the eolithic industries of Salinelles (Gard); the indus- 
tries, neolithic and others, near Orpierre (Hautes Alpes); the Lake 
Dweller stations of the Saut de la Pucelle and of La Gresine, Lac du 
Bourget (Savoir). The research in relation to the antiquity of tian in 
America was continued in the Delaware Valley by Mr Ernest Volk, 
and a report by Mr Volk on the twenty-two years of research in this 
region has been published by the museum. Dr George P. Howe con- 
ducted an expedition to Yucatan and has prepared a report on the 
resulte, Mr Samuel J, Guernsey carried on archeological researches in 
New Brunswick for the museum. The museum had a party in Ohio 
under the direction of Mr B. W. Merwin, and the long-continued explo- 
ration of the ancient cemetery at Madisonville, as well as of the [amous 
Turner Group of mounds in the same region, has been completed, 


Tse American Museum Journal reports that Mr Stefansson, of the 
museum's Arctic expedition, has made a discovery of an archeological 
nature at his last winter camp near Pt. Stivens, Parry Peninsula. Ac- 
cording to his report a great deal of pottery is found upon old village sites, 
some at a depth of several fect. This pottery is of similar type to that 
found among and lately manufactured by some of the Alaskan Eskimo. 
Pottery has $o far not been reported from any of the central and eastern 
Eskimo.. It was formerly assumed that the presence of pottery among 
the Alaskan Eskimo was to be explained as indicating forme copied fram 
Siberian or neighboring American tribes. The recent discoveries of Mr 
Stefánsson indicate that the art af pottery among the Eskimo must have 
been of ancient origin and at one time very widely distributed. Further- 
more Mr Stefansson reports that other objects he Ands are similar in 
type to those described by Professor Boas, discovered by Captain George 
Comer in ancient village sites on Southampton Island, Hudson Bay. 
These were also similar to objects recently discovered in Greenland, 
leading to the conclusion that older types of Eskimo culture must have 
been much more uniform throughout the entire streteh of Arctic America 
than at present. Mr Stefánsson's find of similar objects on the west side 
of Hudson Bay makes it more probable that there was formerly but à 
single type of Eskimo culture from Alaska to Greenland. 


Dz Davip SraxR JokDAN, of Stanford University, one of the vice- 
presidents of the first international eugenics congress to be held at the 
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University of London from July 24 to 30, 1912, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the consultative committee for the United States. The 
officers of the congress hope that it will result in a far wider recognition 
of the necessity for an immediate and serious consideration of eugenic 
probleme in all civilized countries. The proof of this necessity must be 
based on the laws of heredity, on the history of the changes in racial 
characteristics in the past, and on what is known concerning the effect 
of all the many biological and social factors which tend either to improve 
or deteriorate the innate qualities of mankind. If this field should be 
covered in a wide and comprehensive manner in the papers presented to 
the congresss, including an adequate discussion of the general nature 
of the reforms, moral and legislative, necessary for insuring the progress 
of the race, the records of the proceedings would farm a presentment of the 
case lor eugenic reform which would assuredly be of great value to both 
the legislator and the social reformer. To achieve such a result should 
be the main object, rather than the attempt to make the congress an 
arena for the diseussion of academic questions mainly of interest to 
scientific investigators.— Science. 


THe Bureau of American Ethnology js preparing a new work which 
will form a “Handbook of Aboriginal Remains in the United States,” 
and will have to do with the ancient abodes, camps, mounds, workshops, 
quarries, burial places, etc, of the Indian tribes, In connection with 
this work, Mr F. W. Hodge, Ethno'ogist-in-charge of the Bureau af 
American Ethnology, is sending letters of inquiry to all persons thought 
tó have any knowledge of the subject of this undertaking, as well as to 
al] institutions and societies interested in American archeology and 
ethnology, The letter requests all information respecting the location, 
character, and history of the remains left by the Indians, or other 
indications of their former occupancy, In 189r a catalogue of pre- 
historic works east of the Rocky Mountains was published, but that 
work is both out of date and out of print. It was compiled by Dr 
Cyrus Thomas and several collaborators. It is not expected that the 
prospective work on Indian antiquities will be issued for many months. 
Following the precedent of the old report, the new one in contemplation, 
will show, to oven а greater and more extensive end, all available 
information, [t i3 proposed to classify the former Indian remains by 
states and counties, and to illustrate the publication with maps, photo- 
graphs and drawings. 


Tug American Museum Journal states that in revising the installation 
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of the New Guinea material in the South Sea hall, Doctor Lowie is making 
extensive use of the sketches secured by the museum with the Finsch 
collection. Dr Otto Finsch, the celebrated naturalist and traveler, 
provided with the collection a. very full series of illustrations accurately 
picturing many phases of native life. These are highly desirable, as 
many aspects of aboriginal culture, such as house and boat types, can 
not alwavs be readily transported or even secured in model specimens, 
although often they form the most characteristic elements of the culture 
ofa tribe. This applies even more emphatically to social and ceremonial 
life, which can be studied very inadequately, if at all, from museum speci- 
mens, It also applies in large measure to objects of persona! adornment 
and clothing. For instance, it would not be at all obvious to the average 
visitor how the aborigines wore a profusely decorated heart-shaped 
object conspicuously exhibited in one of the New Guinea cases. A 
glance ät the sketch now beside the specimen shows it to bea warrior's 
breast ornament. Similar results have been accomplished with other 
articles of dress which otherwise could not readily be understood except 
with the aid of long explanatory labels. 


PRorFEssok HENRzY WiriAwsoN HavNEs, well known for his in- 
vestigations in archeology, died at his home in Boston on February 15, 
aged eighty years. Professor Haynes was for years à member of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington and he was a founder of the 
Aaierican Anthropological Association. In accordance with the terms 
of his will $1,000 are bequeathed to the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University for the library together with all his prehistoric and archeo- 
logical objects, and his books and pamphlets relating to such subjects. 
To the Boston Society of Natural History is given his fossils, minerals, 
and other objects of natural history. To Harvard College is given, for 
its classical department, Mr Haynes’ Etruscan, Greek, and Roman vases 
and his ancient coins and medals, The Boston Museum of Fine Arte 
is to receive his Egyptian antiquities, except those relating to the age 
of stone in Egypt, which go to the Peabody Museum. 


THE program for the 457th regular meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, held January 16, consisted of a paper on " The 
Western Neighbors of the Prehistoric Pueblos,” by Dr J. Walter Fewkes, 
and a paper on The Hamnrurabiec and Modern Codes,” by Mr George 
R. Stetson. The address of the retiring President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, 
was delivered on February 20, the subject being “Great Stone Monu- 
ments in History and Geography." 
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De J. Wattex Fewrss of the Bureau of American Ethnology has 
been re-elected president of the American Anthropological Association, 
The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, beginning December 30, 1912, in affiliation with Section. H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Ma N.C. Netsos, Instructor in Anthropology in the University of 
California, has been appointed Assistant Curator in the Department of 
Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History. He will assume 
his duties next June and will give especial attention to North American 
archeology. 


THE plant and fixtures of the old Cherokee Advocate were sold at 
auction at Tahlequah, Okla., December 6, 1911, for $151. The pur- 
chaser was J. F. Holden, editor of the Fi. Gibson Era who has done much 
in the past to preserve the historic relics of the old Indian Territory, 


FREDERICK STARR, Associate Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, returned on Jantary tirom afour months Journey 
through Korea, Professor Starr has been made a Commander of the 
Order of Leopold IT, by King Albert of Belgium. 


Tse Fourteenth International Congress of Anthropology and Pre- 
historic Archeology will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, during the first 
week of September, 1912. The last session of this Congress was held at 
Monaco in the spring of 1906. 


Da Max UHLE has resigned the directorship of the Museo de Historia 
Nacional at Lima, Peru, and accepted an offer of the Chilean Government 
to take charge of the archeological research of the latter country, with 
headquarters at Santiago. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE Geant MacCuapy is one of the contributors to 
The Anterican Year Book (D. Appleton and Co.) for t9r1, recently 
issued, his article being that on “Anthropology, Ethnology, and Pre- 
historic Archeology.” 


Ma W. Leo BULLER has presented to the Dominion Museum, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, a collection of about 700 Maori ethnological 
specimens which had been collected by his father, Sir Walter Buller. 


Proresson Geonce Grant MacCurpy will be the delegate from 
Yale University to the Eighteenth [International Congress oí. Americanists 
to be held in London, May 27 to June t, 1912. 
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THE death is announced of Dr L.. Pit, the noted Bohemian arche- 
ologist, in charge of the unsurpassed archeological collection of the 
Museum Regni Bohemiae, Prague. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD ANDRÈS, of Leipzig, known for his work in 
geography and enthnography, has died at the age of seventy-seven years. 

Кхібитноор has been conferred on Professor E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. 
Emeritus Professor of Anthropology in the University of Oxford. 

Proressor W, BALDWIN SPENCER, F.R.S., has been appointed pro- 
tector of the aborgines in the northern territory of Australia. 

Dz. ScHLAGISHAUFEX has been chosen as the successor of Dr R. 
Martin at the head of the Anthropological Institute, Zurich. 

PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON is preparing a memoir on the life and 
work of the late Sir Francis Galton. 

M. PauL ToriWARD, the distinguished French anthropologist, has 
died at the age of eighty-one years. 
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